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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. I. 

THE EFFECT OF PHYSICAL INFLUENCE ON THE MIND. 

Keason and Science are handmaids to Keligion : those ^ho would 
deprive her of their agency, as being inimical to her safety and pro- 
gress among mankind, can have but a viery poor opinion of her, and 
but a very small degree of faith. The fear that is often exhibited by 
comparatively good, but weak men, of investigating the successive 
links of action and impression, from eventually being obliged to rest on 
second causes only, forgetting the great first cause, arises from erro- 
neous conception. When we look to the government of God, and en- 
deavour to trace in our view, its immensity and its moral attributes, 
we can only refer such an agency to an infinite mind, and can form no 
comprehensible idea of its operation ; but when we look to this go- 
vernment presiding as everywhere, and as acting through the use of 
means which have been provided, and which scientific research enables 
us to understand, we can then form some idea of this wonder-working 
agency in some infinitesimal portion of creation ; and by the infinite 
multiphcation of this sustaining power, our views of its grandeur, and 
goodness, and all-pervading influence and love, are immensely in- 
creased ; the rational mind is expanded, where feehng and prejudice 
would before have operated ; and the conviction which results, is of a 
far firmer, and larger, and more enduring quahty, as well as more 
universally operative. God is every where : we acknowledge it as an 
abstract truth, or as a matter of faith ; but when we trace his footsteps 
we see it and hnow U, The only chance of evil attending this inves- 
tigation consists in the possibility of forgetting his primary agencv ; 
but this will never be realized when such research is imdertaken with 
a view to his glory, and with a simple desire to be led into all truth. 
G-od is a God of order, working by the agency of means ; to the perver- 
sion, or diseased or morbid application of which, by sinful man, can 
alone be referred those deviations from consistency which have often 
been ascribed to purely spiritual agency, but which really do, for the 
most part, owe a bodily origin. 

Science has proved the brain to be the organ by which the mind acts, 
the same as the stomach is the organ of digestion, or the lungs that of 
breathing. Like those other organs the brain is liable to be acted upon 
by many physical causes, with, however, this addition, that it not only 
bears its own peculiar burdens, but it is called upon to sympathize 
when any other organ of the body is affected with morbid irritation ; ' 
thus proving that it is eminently the organ which is most under the 
influence of physical disturbance. The effects of stimulating drinks 
taken into the stomach is to exhilirate the mind by the sympathy 
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2 MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

w}nch exists between them ; the consequence of dyspeptic acidity 
in the same organ, is gloom, melancholy, irritability, and sometimes 
a total cessation of consciousness. The brain can be affected in the 
same way tlirongli the medium of the lungs ; the inhaling of nitrous 
oxydo bcinir attended with a variety of remarkable phenomena, ac- 
cording to the |)eculiarities of each individual constitution. One man 
is oiitrageously liaj)py and joyous ; another is excited to the most in- 
credible muscular efforts; a third appears under the effects of simple 
intoxication; a fourth will lose all power of volition ; a fifth will fall 
into a state of stupid reverie, from which it is impossible to recall 
him ; while others will seem abstracted from the world, and will tdl 
of the most blissful visions. Tobacco, opium, nightshade, henbane, 
stramonium, hemlock, foxglove, and many other herbs and drugs, act 
with varied effects upon the brain, and produce pleasant or unpleasant 
ideas ; and give propensities and dispositions to certain acts, which 
exhibit the mind as deprived of some of its powers — the will and 
the judgment, while reason itself is toppled from its throne. The 
health of the body is intimately connected with the operations of the 
mind, and even with our moral actions ; and not only the health of it, 
but even the state of it in many individuals. Some people are pecu- 
liarly morose and ill-tempered just before dinner ; but after having 
partaken of a generous exhilirating meal are full of kindness, suavity, 
and even hberality. Dr. Johnson used often to say, " I do not know 
how it is, but all my philosophy seems to me perfect nonsense as soon 
as I have dined." 

The brain has the most extensive sympathies with the heart, 
the blood, the organs of respiration, the stomach, the liver, the 
function of secretion in general, and with the skin. Of the first, 
we know that palpitation of the heart may be produced by sur- 
prise, joy, fear, desire, or every kind of mental emotion ; in such cases 
the mind acts on the brain, and the brain, through the nervous 
system, on the body, and vice versa; and this double sympathy often 
produces fainting, and sometimes even death. If the blood become 
congested in it, a cerebral disturbance in the energy of its func- 
tions is experienced ; if on the contrary, the blood should be in too 
small quantities, and that improperly distributed, the individual will 
be feverish, feeble, irritable, and oftentimes essentially altered in his 
characti&r. While affections of the liver and stomach, which invaria- 
bly produce cerebral disturbance, often produce hypochondriasis and 
melancholy, overthrow its intellectual vigour, and sometimes destroy 
the balancing power of reason altogether. The brain's influence upon 
the secretions, is also remarkable. Joy and grief both exhibit them- 
selves in tears. The muscular system is also peculiarly affected by 
the brain, and it is as well known that those who devote themselves 
to athletic pursuits, have a weight of intellect very small, and an ap- 
titude for moral feeling far inferior to those whose sensibilities have 
been developed by intellectual studies. Cerebral sympathy is likewise 
connected with the skin. The influence of moral emotion of various 
kinds, produce that state of its surface, which is familiarly called 
goose sKin ; the agency of fear occasions paleness of the countenance, 
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by recalling the blood to the interior, or blueness of the hps, from 
congestion of the extreme vessels. The effects of those moral feelings 
sbame and surprise, are to give a blush to the cheek ; while the dry- 
ness of the skin is remarkable in those who suffer much from any 
mental anxiety. 

Hitherto the object has been to show the sympathetic communica- 
tions existing between the brain and many organs of the body ; and 
it will readily be perceived, that the mind influences and affects the 
body more than the body does the mind : were it not so, we should be 
justified in concluding tiie body to be a merely animal machine ; and 
we might plead bodily temperament as an excuse for moral obliquity. 
But this is not the case — the mind is master of the body, although 
the body may and does exercise a very powerful influence upon the 
mind. The organ of the mind — the brain, is liable to be excited by 
disturbance in any of the remote organs of the body, because it forms 
the link of connection between all these several organs ; and the pe- 
culiar character of such disturbance will be more or less deteimined 
by the particular organ which forms the source of irritation, and by ' 
the kind and degree of morbid action to which it is exposed; and 
these facts should lead us in the education of the individual to pay 
the greatest attention to all bodily ailments, to watch them narrowly, 
and to mark their influence upon the mind and character. 

This influence of the body upon the mind has given rise to a variety 
of phenomena, and has often changed the character of the mental and 
moral manifestations ; and we need only to take a glance at the physi- 
ological phenomena of sleep to be convinced still farther of the truth 
of these remarks. In sleep the posture of the body very often gives 
rise to unpleasant dreams, and this may occur even in healthy sleep. 
But a hearty meal, taken just before going to bed, by persons whose 
digestion is bad, and by some who have good digestion, will produce 
very frightful dreams : the phenomena of nightmare is produced 
by purely cerebral affections, whether it arises from intellectual or men- 
tal over-action, or from disease of some of the organs of the body ; 
and the intensity is completely governed by the more or less morbid 
state of the cerebral organ. It will be severe when that morbid condition 
is considerable : it will increase with the deepening shades of brainular 
malady, and it wiU diminish exactly in proportion with the gradual 
return to healthy action, and with the progress of convalescence, till 
the attack shall have become slight, and the images with which it is 
associated ludicrously harrassing, instead of being frightful ; tUl 
a perfect restoration of the organ also restores the patient to that 
healthy state in which the "foul and midnight hag" no longer haunts 
his lullow. 

The attack of night-mare is most common to those who possess an 
irritable brain ; and finally the iQusions which attend it are complete, 
the patient verily believing in their actual existence : and it is only 
by the influence of the judgment, reason, and experience, that he is 
convinced of the contrary truth. The illusion is so complete that the 
existence of the ideas and images thus produced, is never doubted for 
a moment ; and therefore there is nothing unreasonable in the suppo- 
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Kitioii, tliat other morbid states of the same organ may give rise to 
varying, although analagous, phenomena. 

I)reaming is thus to be ascribe<l to a condition of the material 
hram, not of the immaterial ^,rincip1e. And it must be seen that by 
doing so we vindicate the honour of (rod, and that we do not dero- 
gate from his wisdom, power, and goodness. The immaterial princi- 
ple is not necessarily engaged in the phenomena of dreaming ; the 
brain is not its servant during sleep, because by that very state it is 
inifitted for intellectiial operations, and when it does act, it is without 
the control of a presiding mind ; and therefore the morhid state of 
dreaming, instead of the physiological process of correct ikinktng is 
produced. If we assumed the contrary, we must then concede that 
the immaterial spirit possesses very limited powers of intelligence, and 
that these recpiire to be aided by its material connections — ^results 
which are falsified by daily experience, and which, if allowed, would 
leave us at once in the dark night of materialism. 

Dreams may be defined to be trains of ideas and images, confusedly 
heaped together during sleep, and resulting from irritation of the 
brain ; that irritation admitting of many modifications, according to 
its peculiar condition, according to the endless variations of the gene- 
ral health, and according to the nature of any uneasiness, excess, or 
defect in any one organ of the body, arising to such a height, or con- 
tinuing so long, as to produce sjrmpathetic disturbance of the nervous 
system. There are no dreams in natural healthy sleep — ^that is, sound 
and quiet sleep. But mental emotion during the day, protracted 
study, morbid action in the system, the sensation of cold or of heat, 
of too close an apartment, and any point of local irritation, accord- 
ing to the intimacy of its union or nearness of connection with the 
brain, have a direct tendency to produce and do produce a peculiar 
excitement in the cerebral organ ; and when in approaching or imper- 
fect sleep, one of these irritants exists, it is very usual for unreal 
images to present themselves to notice — figures exhibiting the most 
grotesque and even horrible grimaces, and accumulation of objects, 
ideas, and shadows, which defy all the reasoning powers to classify* 
combine, or comprehend. But in all these instances we find, that it^ 
order to the production of dreaming, hrainular action must be disa^^ 
sociated from the will ; and then being submitted to its own agency, ot 
to the impulse it has received £rom organic causes, these phenomena 
occur. 

There are other analogous hrainular manifestations resulting from 
similar causes with those of dreams. The common form of som- 
nambulism is one of them: this is a kind of dream during 
profound sleep, in which some actions intimately associated in the 
waking state, and rendered easy, and almost automatic, by long con- 
tinued habit, are produced in sleep without apparent volition ; and 
where actions correspond with the ideas, feelings, and emotions, the 
succession and combination of which, form the intellectual and mental 
fabric of the dream. The phenomena of animal magnetism, is a state 
very nearly allied to somnambuHsm. The magnetic paroxysm is more 
easily produced upon a brain which is in an irritable and excited state, 
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and the effects are similar to those for which a spiritual and superna- 
tural agency has been asked ; and although it may be in some measure 
diflScult to explain all the phenomena of this state, it is manifest that 
the J are purely physical, resulting from the operation of brain upon 
brain, when placed within the sphere of a certain relation to each 
other — ^phenomena something analogous to the development of electri- 
city by thefrictionof a stick of sealing-wax, or of the galvanic-aura by the 
union of two metallic bodies under given circumstances. Spectral appear- 
ances, visions of angels, the revelation of future glory, second sights, 
and presentiments of dissolution, may be referred to the same agency ; 
for it is a peculiar state of irritation of the brain which gives rise to them. 
The demon of Socrates, the heavenly visitant of Tasso, the ghost of 
Caesar which appeared to Brutus, and told him he should meet him 
at Philippi, would never have occurred, had those who imagined 
them to exist, been in a healthy moral, or mental condition. The spirit 
which animated the sublime philosopher of Athens, was doubtless a ma- 
nifestation of the Divine Being in his heart : and who has not felt at 
times this " still small voice" within him, as a guide and a comforter. 
But the angel spirits which appeared to visit the poet in his reveries, 
and the ghost that seemed to forewarn the murderer of his end, had 
their origin in over-heated imagination and cerebral excitement. 
The hypochondriac hears voices, sees visions, is assailed by unearth- 
ly visitants, and receives admonitions ; but all these voices, visions, 
and revelations are swept away by medical treatment — a clear proof of 
their origin and tendency. It will be objected by the pious, that vi- 
sions of angels, a revelation of Divine glory, dreams, and other ap- 
pearances have been seen by patriarchs, and prophets, primitive 
Christians, and even by modern ones ; and we may say that where a 
clear necessity for their exhibition can be proved ^ we are not warranted 
in disallowing their agency. God has certainly not ceased to deal with 
his children : his Holy Spirit is shed abroad in our hearts ; but how was 
it declared it should manifest itself? it was declared that it should be 
pom-ed out upon all flesh, " that the young men should see visions," 
" and that the old men should dream dreams." Yes, perspective visions 
of glory, and dreams of holiness and happiness beyond the tomb. 
But the manifestations of this spiritual agency were to be " love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith." In the sacred 
writings, we find much of their testimony based upon this evidence. 
Joseph affords us a remarkable illustration of this kind : but the 
whole is so clearly, so perfectly wrought out, the design of God to 
raise him up a people according to his covenant with Abraham, and 
the precise relation of the circumstance of the dream with the facts 
that followed, would make a child believe in it : the spirit of 
Samuel which appeared at the cave of Endor to Saul, was of the same 
description : and when Elisha prayed and said, *' Lord, I pray thee, 
open his eyes that he may see ; and the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man, and he saw, and behold, the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha." Each of these were miracu- 
lous interferences of God, in his providence, for important ends, and 
necessary at various periods to keep up, bs a connecting link, the 
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dealings of God with his servants, and have no relation whatever to 
those common every-day apparitions or visions of those who are either 
under disease of body or mind, or of both ; which can be traced 
by many symptoms to the causes to which we have so repeatedly re- 
ferred them. 

Many very excellent persons are afraid of the liberality of the day and 
of the assumed expansion of intellectual manifestation with wluch it 
stands connected. It is with them almost a proof of heterodoxy, if 
sentiments like the above are avowed; and to impugn the long-received 
opinions as to the reality of apparitions, is placed to the account of a 
restless desire to be over-wise, and to explain natural phenomena, with- 
out the illumination of a superintending Providence. But this is 
unfair, and unconsequential ; for the more intimately we become ac- 
quainted with the rationale of the operations of God in the works of 
nature, the more must the heart be affected with the wisdom, and know- 
ledge, and power, and goodness, and love displayed in the endless and 
exquisite contrivance of his infinite mercy ; and the more will it rest 
witn confidence on the moral agency of this all perfect Being, and be 
prepared to serve him with full purpose of heart, and to receive with 
meekness and obedience the revelation of his will. 

On the contrary, it requires the most inordinate stretch of imagina- 
tion, to believe all the histories of apparitions, beatific visions, and hea- 
venly hallucinations with which our ears are assailed. Yet, if the correct- 
ness of one tale be admitted without strict investigation, according to 
scriptural authority and philosophic reasoning, it will naturally be 
asked why not believe all, since all rest upon the same basis, namely 
human testimony. This basis, however, unless where the testimony is 
full and beyond the possibility of mistake or error, is not a safe foun- 
dation for belief ; since it is become liable to be acted upon by so many 
prejudices, that its results are often erroneous, and demand the closest 
scrutiny. There is a species of spurious charity which affects a great de- 
gree of tenderness for the reports of individuals so circumstanced; while 
it estimates as of very little worth, the explanations of reason and science^ 
and the declared experience, not of those who have never been the sub^ 
ject of these hallucinations, but those who having seen and known 
them as much ajs their more credulous neighbours, have not been de- 
luded into a belief of their reality, but have been enabled to account 
for them upon physical principles. 

When these ideas of omens, wonderful workings, signs and sounds 
miraculous, once get possession of the imagination, the cerebral mass 
is put under so strong an excitement, that in some individuals it amounts 
to a total deprivation of reason. A friend of ours, a clergyman, who 
to the most sincere piety adds the great charm of a liberal and philo- 
sophic mind, told us that he was lately called in to visit a sick woman, 
who had been bed-ridden some months, and to administer the last con- 
solations of religion : he was surprised to find the poor sufferer with that 
phrenzied redness of eye, which too surely indicates a high degree of 
brainular excitement. After a few minutes conversation, she distinctly 
told the minister that she was under the divine woridng, that Christ stood 
on one side of the bed and Satan cm the other, fighting for her soul ; and 
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■fcaid she, I dare not die till I see which ia master. Under such cir- 
cumatances he thought it better to defer administering the sacrament, 
until the patient was in a. more composed state ; and attempted to 
reaeon the poor creatm:* out of her absurd ideas. But some very 
excellent persons, in most other respects, who had from time to time 
viaited the woman, declared that it was all the Lord's work, that he 
was revealing himaelf to her, and that he would finish it. A few 
days after the poor creature died raving mad, believing that Satan had 
got the master over Christ, and demanded her soul. It ia to be feared 
that similar inataucea are of no uncomtnon occurrence ; the death of 
every servant of Chriat, according to the notions of some, ought to 
aficm extraodinary indicalions of his dealings ; and whatever may be 
the nature of the malady which consigns thepoor sufferer to the arms 
of death, the dying hour is looked upon as the test of the past life, 
and aa affording evidence of the future state of the soul; and perhaps 
nothing has a more direct tendency to excite this morbid feeling in the 
mind, than those ill-judged books written for the young, giving detailed 
accounts of the last momenta of good and bad children, which are 
distributed by people of the best intentions, who think that auch sub- 
jects are calculated to awaken seriotis impressions. But the real efibot 
of them we take to be the production of a nervous melancholy, or a 
distaate for reading a serious book altogether. 

Surely then the voice of reason and reflection ought to he urged 
■Ijaiiiat these things; and when aided by the experience of the great 

(gority of mankind, and supported by the known laws of physical 
rament, as they affect the manifestations of mind, do they not 
'6 an equal share of attention with the clamours of the illiterate 

d the repreaentations of the prejudiced few, in whom predominant 
fear has superseded the sober realities of life, and converted the effects 
of ft morbid brainular condition into an imaginary creation; which by 
its hold upon the feelings and by its powerful appeal to the passions 
htm carried the mind out of itself, has cast away the anchor of sober 
reasoning, and has placed it in an ocean of conflicting elements, where 
it haa ceaaed to be mistress of its own actions, and where it has yielded 
the helm of thought to the direction and government of an over- 
heated imagination. 

It must however not he forgotten, that in the order of God's provi- 
dence nothing is more usual, than that affliction should be employed 
to accomplish spiritual ^ood. Thus impreaaiona upon the nervous 
system, which result from a phpical influence, as well as the calamiqr 
of insanity itself, may, and sometimes are over-ruled for good, and be- 
come the instrumentaof the conversionof a sinner, as in the well-known 
case of Col. Gardiner. And although it is desirable for us to form juat 
views of those cases, it nught not always be advisable to combat 
o[)Dii(ms of this kind, where we found them referred to a supernatural 
lofsacy ; promded alTeays, that we could trace their holy influence 
£roi^h the heart and conduct of those, who verily thought they owed 
their second thoughts to some such special miracle. The feveriah 
hut of enthusiasm is certainly not to be desired, but it Is infinitely 
ku to be deprecated than the torpor of unbelief, that gloomy col- 
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fajjEi' o( action which scarcely admits of hope. Still enthusiasm is 
an.evil which admits of preve-ntion rather than cure. It'iDdeed every 
person who (law viaioQH, spectral illusioDs, and bright light§ iu the 
air, were merely called froEa a state of sin to one of holiness, iJiere 
would be just grounds -for believing them of o divine origin; but 
siace it ia but extremely rare, that vie can trace these consequences 
in them, we are rather justified in believing that they generally pvo- 
eeed from physical causes, and Ibat they are sometimes over-ruled for 
spiritual good according to that mighty working, by which our Lord 
con subdue all things to himself. Some perhaps will here say that 
this doctrine tends to undervalue the operations of the Holy Spirit. 
But the office of the Holy Spirit is to lead ua to truth, while the efiect 
of this pseudo spiritual agency ia to leave ua in the darkness of error. 
The Spirit of God is operating upon our spirits, through the medium 
of his word and ordinances, while those are generally tost sight of or 
perhaps even opposed by this supernatural influence. The teaching 
of the Spirit will lead us to follow Christ, and to strive to be like him 
with intense desire, while this physical state concentrates the thoughts 
and feelings upon selfish objecU and pursuits, and ahstracts them troin 
tlie only satisfying good. The Holy Spirit is the comforter of the 
people of God, while this morbid state disturbs the peace, produces 
error, and surrounds its subject with the impenetrable gloom of cere- 
bral disorder. The Spirit of grace exerts a holy sanctifying influence 
upon the heart and conduct, while the alleged supernatural agency, 
to which it is opposed, more commonly leads the mind from that 
which is holy, just, and good, and besets it with the morbid creations 
of a distempered fancy. The Spirit of God helpeth our infirmities, 
while this physical load increases theii weight, augments their influ- 
ence, diminishes the power of vohtion, and renders the Christian an 
easier prey to temptation, by taking away the natural safeguard which 
a gracious God has communicated. In a word these morbid bodily 
influences, are to be looked upon simply as a part of those evils, which 
thesinofthefirst Adam brought upon our race, and in no way a part of 
the work of the second Adaio, in the restoration of ftllen human na- 
ture to its primitive innocence ; but that like otlier physical evils, 
they sometimes carry mercy under their wings, and are over-ruled, 
according to the will and purpose of the Mostlligh, for happy issues. 
These evils are many and serious, we have already adverted to the 
sympathetic disorders of the brain, with the functions of the body; 
that cerebral disorder is produced by moral and physical causes, and. 
that these causes act reci])roca11y upon each other; that cerebral disr 
order requires not only moral remediea, but physical treatment; that 
the symptoms of this disorder, are mental alienation, lunacy, fatuity, 
superstition, bigotry. And let it not be forgotten, that the slightest 
congestion in the vessels of the brain, will occasion an alteration in 
the manifestations of mind ; that original malformation will produce 
idiocy; water on the brain, stupidity; concussion of the brain,* is 
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Btended by loss of power nnd recoUecfion, aiu! when fe-action lakts 
plane U attended by delirium : compri'ssion of the brain is often, at 
lended *vith the abolition of mental manifestation : fever produces 
ofien a complete perversion of the tacultiM : inflammation of tbe 
brain produces all the visions, spectral images, and auixTnatural hor- 
rors, which can be nanied ; and perverts or destroy a the power of 
intellectual operation : all these are common to the maniac, being Ihe 
air in which he breathes, and are the designations by which he is 
known. It is therefore unnecessary to call in the aid of spirituiil agency, 
whenapeculiar morbid state ofthe brain will account tor the disordered 
mental manifestation. Neither is it just to call in the aid of spiritual 
influence which cannot be explained at all, in order to account for a 
physically morbid atate, which may partly be explained upon natural 
principles, but of which we cannot fathom all the particulars. When 
i miurai explanation can be found for that which is diflicultly cou- 
wvable upon any other principle, it ia the duty of the Christian hum- 
Wto accept such explanation; especially when it offers a beautiful 
fcosition of the debasing influence of the fall upon themanifestalions 
f the spiritual principle; for by drawing the agency of Omnipotence 
tu the shadowy wand of superstition, Hia perfect knowledge and 
Ky Operations ar^ ^'lndicated from the unhallowed creations of mo< 
ita, and the influence of the word and spirit of God is for ever 
rated from the corruptions of the flesh. If we hold differently, we 
Mt conceive that God ia continually working miracles in vain. Hence 
a is better to yield assent to an hypothesis, which explains many phe- 
nomena and reconciles many difficulties, and vindicates the righteous 
w'Vemor of the universe, than to adopt another mode of argument 
Wtiicb assumes every thing, but defines and e.\plains nothing — which 
IS involved in inextricable difficulty, which throws a cloud over the 
■"oral government of the Creator and Preserver, which is opposed to 
teaaon, and not sanctioned by experience. 

This mode of argument is not chargeable with a sceptical tendency, 
but on the contrary, by separating truth from error, by defining physi- 
mI influence and distinguishing it from spiritual agency, and by placing 
tlie offspring of superstitious impression at an immeasurable distance 
trum tbe operations of the Holy Siiirit, and of the providence of God, 
it tends to vindicate His moral government — to fix our faith, and hope. 
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and confidence, and love, on the only secure resting-place for a con- 
Bcions iinner. 

With these views how important ought to be the care in education 
to provide for the general health of the pupil ; and how narrowly ■ 
ought all directions to be watched and regulated to en au re correct 
moral and mental maniiestationa. Great care should be taken in early 
life not to excite the brain too much. Health and strength and peace 
of mind are often sac riliced at the shrine of parental vamty, in the de- 
sire after precocious talent for their children ; and thus ie produced a 
state favourable for the creation of those hallucinations that often end 
in absolute iusatiity. On the other hand, the physical powers should 
be equally developed with the mental ones. Instead of children being 
shut up six or eight hours per day, in abstruse studies, and without 
muscular exertion, which lays the foundation of those numerous ner- 
vous diseases so common now-n-days in the middle and upper classes 
among females, they should he allowed to play, to romp, to take 
fetiguing exercise in the open air; and above all things be kept from 
the Tea(£ng of those works of interesting fiction— religious novels, re- 
markable incidents of conversion, which develope what phrenologiats 
would call the organs of marvellousneBs and ideality. The mischief 
arising from such development is incalculable ; and its impression ia 
probably never lost ; but is revived in after life, and forms a grotmd- 
work of superstition and of false notions of men and things, as well 
as of that feebleness and irritabUity of brain which leads them to put 
constructions upon coincidences, pay regard to seeming omens, look 
at dreams as the forerunners of evil, and believe in spiritual visitations, 
beatific visions, and all those hallucinations of the mind which render 
life miserable and them fools of nature. 

Let the young rather be taught that God willeth nothing evil ; that 
if we put our affeirs into his hands, and have faith in his love and 
M^rd for his us, the Holy Spirit, which he denies to none, will en- 
compass him and guard him "from the arrow that flietb by day" and 
in the darkness of night ; that the teachings of that Spirit will lead hira 
into all truth ; that its comforting presence will never fail him in the 
severest troubles of life, while it continues to he looked up to with 
humble confidence and devout trust; that before the throne of the 
Most High, a great High Priest, Advocate, and Intercessor, who waa 
partaker of his infirmities, yet without sin, exists, who has now entered 
within the veil, there to plead for the errors of his people, and to re- 
deem them from that physical and moral eviJ which is the conse- 
quence of man's disobedience. 



INTELLECTUAL EMANCIPATION. 



From tbe earliest sensible period of my existence. I have always ad- 
vocateii the cause of those who, from various accidental circumstances, 
over which they have no control, have ever been the iinfortutiiite victims 
of the capricious haughtiness, or more deliberate oppression of their ac- 
cidentally superior, though in all moral virtues inferior, fellow-creatures. 
I look back with infinite pleasure to my boyhood days at Eton School, 
when I recollect how often I was enga^d mentally and bodily in resist- 
. iag the petty tyrant, and establishing in that juvenile world, a Bystem 
B ^' moral and humane conduct towards the lower boys. In that httle 
Jfforld, for Eton averaged upwards of six hundred boys, the opposition 
t our evU nature to legislation of a philanthropic tendency, was aa 
istinctlj seen and wrought out, as hi the community of a nalion at 
iree. Let us, however, freely indulge a rational hope, that the time 
h arawing 'near when the full radiance of the millennial days of hu- 
Bane laws, and equal justice, shall attain to its meridian height above 
Be British realms, for already the clear dawning hght that has reared 
»e!f above the horizon, gives ample and gratifying token of a 
idual and glorious ascension. I am the friend and champion of the 
>r man's cause, but not of the poor man's pride. I am the decided 
1 uncompromising euetny of the rich man's usurpation, but not, 
en plainly appai'eiit, of his lowliness of mind. For 1 am the friend 
_ r enemy, distinctively, of the eflects of a system more than its cause 
— m ia the pride and pomp of wealth as its effect, and the humility of 
poverty, as its effect, that I reprobate or esteem. Not, but that often, 
m order to remove effects detrimental to the social interests of man, 
we must annihilate or alter the cause; but again, it is often the abnse 
of tiie cause, more than its esistence, that is fraught with glaring mis- 
chief, I mean merely to say, that we may diminish unhappy etfects by 
"tig a proper liirection to an existing cause, in some cases more 
•flcially tjian by destroying tbe cause; yet, let ua bear in mind, 
tat this reasoning apphes fully only to individual cases, but that the 
pfest and most effective principle whereon to act as to a general mal- 
^rsation of an existing cause, ia largely to moderate, if not annihi- 
late, the cause at once. For example — if I were to become possessed 
'If a. large properly, I should, with my present disposition, spend that 
—^property wholly in alleviating local causes of distress and ignorance, 
*n<l in promoting the wider benefits of general charity, and humane 
improvement. I should prefer being the friend of the poor, and 
searching out the cause that cannot be known until it is searched out, 
to any alliance with the indolence or luxury of the rich, to any system 

or omer of hfe, which would take me from the stroll in the faahion- 

^Bble street, or any other kind of wearisome inanity, only to sit down 
^^B the table of, or-with, my rich acquaintance; and perhaps from that 
^^B arise to the midnight ball, the very assembly of all others which ia 
HBMmtially Mistocratic, and hurtful to the spread of moral, social, and 
I nligious feelings." But I should know myself, in so doing, to be a 
•* vol. i. p. 100, Mc. or "Striftiin 
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|)eculiar exception to the general rule of mankind ; I should know 
that for one who resembles a Howard, a Wilberforce, a Stephens, or a 
Thornton, thousands are devoting their time, talents, and property, to 
a very opposite purpose; while one is labouring to *'put down the 
mighty from their seat, and exalt the humble and meek;" in more 
(classical words acting on the principle contained in the Heathen yet 
liighly moral line — 

" Parcere subjectis ct debellare superbos," 

thousands are adding to the rich,* and conspiring to keep down those 
who are down ; thousands are acting, through their positive or nega- 
tive conduct and example, in a diametrically opposite course to that 
which is ascribed by the Psalmist to the benign Creator of the rebel- 
lious and puffed up creature, **The Lord upholdeth all such as fall: 
and lifteth up all those that are down:" but "the ungodly hath made 
boast of his own heart's desire ; and speaketh good of the covetous, 
whom God abhorreth:" "which have said, with our tongue will we 
prevail : we are they that ought to speak ; who is Lord over us ? Now 
for the comfortless trouble's sake of the needy : and because of the 
deep sighing of the poor, / will vp, saith the Lord : and will Jielp 
everi/ one from him that swelleth against him^ and will set him at rest." 
Therefore, I would rather, that public opinion took not my isolated 
example for its guidance, but I would cheerfully and dutifully submit 
to my own individual deprivation, rather than see a system continued, 
by which so many monopolize the temporal blessings of man, to the 
direct disadvantage of the poorer thousands around them, because 
they hold not their property as money lent by the Lord, and consider 
not that they are instruments ordained of God for the distribution of 
his blessings, and who, according to the direction of their wealth 
towards the distresses of the poor — for this is the essential distinction 
in God's word in the distribution of riches (see Matt. xxv. ; 1 Tim. vi. ; 
Prov. xix ; Tobit iv.) — will be again bountifully repaid. 

Now, I consider it as the essential feature of education, that it 
tends to equalize mankind, and to equalize them in that only legiti-^ 
mate mode, which our Saviour, as a leveller of all outward pomp and 
inward pride of heart, so eminently countenanced, and thereby ful- 
filled the lowly words of Simeon's prophecy concerning his reforming 
career on earth. Education substitutes the pen for the club ; the par- 
liamentary petition, in lieu of the mob harangue. We may be sure 
that our merciful God enforces no precept that is not favourable to the 
welfare of man ; and well does Archbishop Tillotson say, " he that 
would do right to religion cannot take a more effectual course than by 
reconciling it with the happiness of mankind." Now there is no 
duty mentioned in the Scriptures as more incumbent on man, in regard 
to his fellow-men, than education : and Jesus Christ was the great en- 
lightener of the human mind. When I talk of education, I use the 
term in its fullest sense ; I mean the improvement of the mind in the 

* A singularly distressing' case of this kind took place not long back, when a rich 
London merchant, on his death-bed, bequeathed the wrhole of his vast property to ano- 
ther merchant, even richer than himself. Solomon says, ** he that giyeth to the rich 
shall surely come to want," eternal want ! 
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_jrtB and Hciencea and in general literature, but moat especiaily in 
knowledge of that light, "the true ligiit which lightetli every n 
that cometb into the world.'* Without this, education is woCuIIy ' 
incomplete : through the neglect of this reduced to action, men oC , 
learning become famous for their bigotry and intolerant bearing 
towards others. Oxford sends forth myriads of leameci men whu 
unravel the antiquities of nations, but who bumanize not their own. 
Spiritual knowledge in continual action is power eternal. It is this 
tbst Solomon calls ivisdom, and of which he speal^s so beautifully 
and lovingly in the eighth chapter of the book of Wisdom. This is 
the divine philosophy that is charming indeed, in contradistinction to 
the '' knowledge that puffeth up," And there is little doubt that 
tliis wisdom tends to equalize men's property, as well as moderate 
their passions. And thence education as fully administered, and not 
aa partially eked out by affluent and indolent toacherB.t or interested 
persons of any other denomination, decidedly promotes equality. 
There are two classes in every country, llie educated and the ignorant; 
and the difference Ijetween the two is far greater, and the power far 
stronger, than between the titles of rich and poor. May we not infer, 
without being too sanguine, from the mass of intelligence that has of 
late years been aroused, that in this country we may in due time see 
an approximation between the two. I think that the splendour of the J 
world, the unmerited rank, and the unjust distribution of temporal j 
things, must yield before what, i)erbapa is too pompously called " the 
march of iutellect;" because I perceive the march of humanity along- 
side the advancing step of general intelligence. Some may say, that 
the idea of equality in tliis life is only the dream of the visionary and 
the enthusiast. I would go further, and say, that it is tha dream only 
of the madman. For a state of equality is not consistent with the . 
existence of evil. If all mankind were made equal to-morrow, tm ] 
regards this world's goods, before the following night, one man's care* 
fmtiess and another's profligacy, one man's sobriety and another's 
drunkenness — lo say nothing of the differences in education and , 
ability, would at once disturb the morning settlement. And so the j 

Sueation comes, Why then seek to promote that which can never be ? 
et us answer it by another question, Why strive against sin, when the 
Scriptures tell us that sin shall never cease to exist in this world ? On 
such a ground, we should never strive against any other moral vice 
which was introduced when inequality immediately succeeded the fall 
of man. And though equality, and freedom from sin, alike are only 
promised in that heavenly rest where the people of God, small ana 
great, shall meet on perfect terms of equality, yet the whole discourse 

• By bis crmlingpowpr he lightens ever.T man will. t!ie lijfhl of itason. By the 

Snblieaiion of his Go«|)el to nil dhIIuih, he duen, in effect. lighten erery insn. 
lirine reveUtion !■ now lo be diffused to all people. (Malt, t, 15). Bythe opetnti 



of his Spirit and gmce be lig-hieiis all those thai ore enliehlened In Hilialian: and ihnse 
Alt ve mil euliehtfneii by him, ptriiU iu dartoes*. Whateverliehtany lonn has, lie 

Eliled lo Uliriit for it, whetiieh it be NAtusAi. oa BCF««mTva*v. ^H 

Notei by Henry and Scall. ^^^B 
" I will nol hare the abaiei or ihe chiuch mixed np with the church iTwlf." ^^^^| 
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of our Saviour bids ug, as much aa lies in our power, »mooili tlie 
inequalities that exist in human society. When the principle of dis- 
tribution is once Inculcatetl, bs an eBsentiiil part of the Christian cha- 
racter ; when the poor can claim the rich man's money as a right, and 
the follower of Cbrist is told that at the peril of his eternal soul he 
flares not turn away from any distress or any appearance of need, 
what then to the sincere and practical CbristJau hccomes of the value 
of wealth'? When I say tiiat the poor can claim the rich Mian's money i 
as a right, I mean not to say that a>jy poor man can demand assist- 
ance of ajiy rich man lawfully in a Christian sense, but I mean to 
»ay, that the poor collectively have a right to look to the rich coUec- ' 
lively, for pecuniary aid. It would be more gratifying if donations 
of relief to the poor existed in this country more as a moral and re- 
ligions, than a legal right; for at the same lime that the poor-law sys- 
tem, under wholesome regulation, is a blessed institution, yet we must 
allow that it is derogatory to the character of a Christian nation that 
its alms-giving should be enforced by the iron hand of the law. It 
looks as if the spirit of mutual voluntary help, that animated the early 
Christian societies, when " all that believed were together, and had afl 
tilings common," — a system, which though diverted from its original 
fulness by the defalcation of Ananias and Sapphira, yet we may be 
sure continued in scarcely unal>ated force among the true disciplei, 
waa marvellously degenerated in modem lime; and as though liiat 
lust of power, which is so forcibly ascribed by our heavenly poet, aa 
the essence of the disposition of tlie author of all evil, was the rather 
predominant among ua — 

"Wlwiuitconteut 

With fair equality, tratemal stale. 

Will BtrogBte domiiiion undeferv'd 

Over his brethren, utid quite dispossess 

Conciird, and law of nntiire, from the carili." 

Pamdite Lmt, Book XII. 
However, when I come to speak of charity, I must greatly enlarge 
ray arguments in favour of the absolute right of the poor, not incon- 
sistent with a free disposal, to look for maintenance from the rich ; 
and I think I shall he able to enlist some sterling human authorities 
on my side : for I am intensely anxious to behold Christianity under 
purer auspices, and marching with a holier influence. Happy indeed, 
should we he, coidd we see the universal love and charity which that 
reli^jion teaches, universally embraced ; and the world indeed, as the 
amiable Bishop Sumner has preached, " woijd be a society of friends." 
Intolerance and bigotry, and every other species of uncharitableneas, 
with all their pecimiary supports, would be universally unknown,* 
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f "But, as further objections to ray expectations, some one may say, 
ihat educalioii must fail in producing equality, ioasmuch as God 
graiits greater po^7e^^ of mind to one man than to another. One, in 
his very childhood, shows signs of ati eminent career in life ; another, 
those of hopeless ignorance. One mother says, " why is not my son 
as clever as another mother's son ?" and absolving herself, if she has 
done her duty, we can only refer her to the Almighty Disposer of all 
our gifts. But here the force of our argument is not entirely blunted ; 
. jbr this state of things only assures us, that in some cases, we must 
fte more unceasingly apply the means of improvement. Let not the 
icher desert the chUd, however seemingly indisposed to imbibe 
■wledge, but let him the more vigorously look out for that species 
F allurement which may draw the infant rebel to his studies, and 
eventually produce such an amendment as may set him on an equality 
with a great majority of his fellows. It is true that the very talented 
are few; but that is no reason why any single individual should be 
neglected. It may be true, that not one man in very many generations 
of millions, has the mind of a Bacon, or a Brougham ; but is it not 
something, aye, and a vast power of enjoyment, to have the ability to 
comprehend the knowledge that such minds have discovered * A man 
who never could have advanced one step in the discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton, can, by diligent research, understand the discovered system, 
and refute the theories of a Descartes, or any other erratic philosopher. 
T herefore, I say, the next thing to being a Baeon, a Newton, or a 
""^ngbam, is to be able to comprehend the aciencies on which these 
ighty minds have laboured. Indeed, if others derive not benefit 
1 their labours, they have lahoured in vain. And it is notorious 
the splendid and unrivalled abilities of Lord Brougham have 
been much employed in works of instruction for the poor. The rapid 
progress of education in this country, within the last few yeare, has 
been mainly attributable to the efforts of Lord Brougham. In bis 
own person he has shown, what taient and industry, in defiance of all 
interest, can do.* And he has excited a spirit of emulation, and a 
desire of improvement, which though not likely to meet with his suc- 
eess. yet thaj has been of eminent service to many a mind which 
might otherwise have not been aroused. The fruits of his mind have 
penetrated every valley, and climbed every hill-top in England. In- 
t«llieence has been conveyed in a thousand ways to the poor; for it 
las beenspread abroad, aijd not hoarded by the few. The best speci- 
xneiis of the best authors of every age, may now be in a homely dress, 
in every man's hand. Another generation will see it still more ex- 
tended. Meanwhile, let all hands promote its continued success, and 
let none despair. He who hates the labour of learning, will, in spite 
f himself, gain much knowledge firom learned companions ; f 
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iiiiiid must inevitably be raised aad enlighteiied that comes iu contact 
with the elevated thoughts and pursuits of others. Surely this must 
produce something like a state bordering on equality. But a very great 
deal remains to be done, and all that we can require, caanot be etTect- 
ed in this iiicougnious world. Therefore, let no philanthropist relax 
in his exertions, especially at this present time, for the phalanx of 
narrow-minded and selfish men is yet formidable, and ia secretly at 
work continually, though it dare not act on the aggressive openly. 
Besides the two evils of social ]ielulessnesa and intellectual Mvoloua- 
uesfl, that are infecting Loth the church and the world — if the world 
can be said to be infected by its own peculiarly inherent properties — 
there is among the pious and «vangdical ranks, an absence of t?ial 
i&eral comprehen^ceneBS lehkch is necesaarit^ required to guard the 
mind against yielding a ait^gle ^ort, or sacrifiang a nij^le Ofinion, 
o» the shrine of that false alarm ishioh the dread of innovation luu 
iaduced interested parsoaa so perseveringly to magnijy, roitk the far- 
lorn hope of entrapping a east multitude besides tJie merely crcduhus. 
Por this reason, the intellectual and evangelical citizen of this great 
country, must not cramp the universality of the Christian religion ia 
precept and practice, — " should keep hia spirit and his intellect coa- 
tinualiy refreshed, by constant recourse to the great springs of truth, 
Divine and human. It ia a perilous employment for any mau to be 
perpetually contemplating narrow-mindedness and weakness in con- 
junction with much of piety and goodness. It is perilous either to 
bis understanding or his faith, according as the moral or intellectual 
part of hia own nature may happen to be predominant." Thus speaks 
the truly talented and benevolent Dr. Arnold,* and his words are of 
inestimable value at this present time. Let the intellectual and high- 
ly religious portion of the community be liberal in their opinions ; 
such liberality as the Christian religion inculcates, and there is little 
danger but that the most influential classes of the country will, out of 
liberal hearts and enlightened iinderstan dings, devise liberal and en- 
hghtened things. But now that such eflbrt has been made, and may 
yet continue, to extend the elective franchise ; and since hy the use or 
abuse of the right of voting, a reformed or unreforuaed church, a 
humane or inhuman legislature, is to exist ; in short, wherever the 
multitude are admitted to a. share of poUtical power, it ia the height of 
inconsistency to neglect any means of instructing them how to make 
a good use of their advantages. Let education, intellectual, moral, 
and religious, be extended, and who would take alarm at universal 
Huf&age i But let tis be aware of calling into power ignorant and 
brutal constituencies, who with Cobbett, would cry out for pots of 
leer,j and hunks of bread and bacon, rather than enlist themselves on 
the side of re&ned pleasures. Ignorant and brutal men yet exist ; but 
is it not to the disgrace of their superiors, that our countrymen have 
not long ago been emancipated from intellcctiuil thraldom of so base 
and heart-rending a nature. And may we not, with Lord Denman, 



• Head-Mailer of Rugby Scbool. Prefnse lo a third valuine of Sermon 
f AcIuaIJj apaben in Ihe Hume of Cunnnout; but, ni nmj he snppuii 
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ion the consistency of esteWishing laws to exact pentdtieB for 
(xtmes against the commission of wbich we have offered no de- 
jf prevention in that philanthropic spirit which is demanded of 
educated individual in this favoured land ? I look, then, upon 
ication as the great lever, opposed to physical force, by which the 
tnind of the country is to be eJeval^d. and by which wholesome re- 
forms in every departraent of our pubhc institutions, and what ia of 
most consetpience, in all our private sentiments and actions, are to be 
rationally and safely propelled : Jvr unless ptdilic refcam eondvcea 
very extenneely to^iimte reformation it is learse than useless ; but at 
the tiame Ante that I state this, I do sinaerely believe, that the pritxUe 
refonaaliott thai has of late- years so a^pannthj taken place, is the 
Jmmdation of all desire for re/brm in ourpubUc insliiutioNS. I be- 
lieve the moral force combined agaiost chiirch-abtises, or the incon- 
gmitiea of any other temporal eslablishmeiits, to be irresistible t and 
proof of this assertioD, I draw notice to the fact of realanti-reform- 
-the decided sticklers for no manner or measure of reform — being 
B-daya so exceedingly rare. Aak ancient men if the swearing 
drinking so prevalent in their youthfid days among the better 
lea of society, have a comparative exbteace at all now * Where is 
infidel work that dare openly make ita appearance? Indeed, the 
let Newspaper, a little time back, refused to insert an advertise- 
it of a curtailed edition of Thomas Paine's works ; and should 
J churchman assert that people are no better now, let us aak, what 
ften becomes of the efficiency of the estabhshed church of the land ? 
■4rjcl although Parliament has been called on to pass a bill for the bet- 
ter obaer^-ance of the Sabbath, it is not because the Sabbath is neg- 
™teJ, but because the public mind is partially aroused to observe 
'nO-t holy day in a more devotional manner than formerly ; and thus 
the call on Parliament to enact further laws, is a proof of the improve- 
"■^TMof the national mind in religious obedience; and moral fruit, 
** tlie consequence of intellectual culture, must be confidently looked 
^^ ; or, the Creator has given us contradictory commands. The ano- 
J'^Sy to my mind is perfectly clear. For God has placed his creatures 
to 8«ch a situation, and granted tbem such faculties as necessarily lead 
W their advancement in wealth, learning, and all the arts and sciences 
of lite. 

i>Iow, il' the consecinence of this advancement be a r^ular progress 
ifcom bad to worse, if the development of the intellectual faculties 
lo a proportionate depravity of the moral character — we cannot 
say, that such a state of things is at direct variance not only with 
general notions of a beneficent Deity, but with the lacts on which 
ise notions are established, namely, every other arrangement that 
see throughout creation: and it is at decided variance with the 
'Baled word of God. No assertion can be more absurd than that 
' ;h lays down as truth, that a rude, uncultivated state of life, is to 
ireferred for its purity to a state of civiU^iation. All savages are 
Idren in understanding, but in malice men. Education is the 
laiating harrier between selfishness, rapacity, cruelty, deceit, sen- 
iB^^all virtues of barbarian Ufe, and prudence, morality, so- 
VoL. n.—July, 1835. c 
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ciality, and religiou, those com|ionent parts of civilized character. In 
all succesBful aad permaneDt eiforts of miesionaiies among savages, 
civilizadon and conversion have gone hand in hand. And those 
who think that more virtue is to 6b found in a half- civilized con- 
dition of society, are under that common delusion of the imagination 
which connects what is morally, with what is physically, beautifuL 
A pretty cottage by the side of a wood, or in a lonely valley near a 
purling brook — where seemingly nought but the melody of the night- 
ingale, the coomg of the dove, the lowing of cows, the bleating of 
lambs, and the hum of bees is heard, associates ideas of rural innO' 
cence as connected with its inmates. But, alas ! a knowledge of 
human nature confirms the scriptural account, that there is something 
inherent in the breast of man as disposed to evil, that no estemal 
connection can eradicate ; andif we flua not a country and a crown bar- 
tered, we find the mesa of pottage in the same predicament. This 
pretty cottage, in its pretty situation, will bear no comparison with 
the new brick house in the populous street, as regards the common 
origin and law of association ; but we may rest assured, that no nook 
or comer of the most retired valley is pure, unless made so by the 
cleansing gift of Almighty grace, very mcdnhj actinc/ through the con- 
rer ted un&r standing . Indeed, if our religion be of any importance 
in the amelioration of mankind, andif enhghtened views of it must be 
gained ere a right practice of its moral code can be begun, do we not 
at once see the paramount importance of education, and the necesaf- 
rdy ordained connection between intellectual and moral improvement. 
And Scripture is written in such a tone, as seems to presuppose in us 
a natural power, or a capacity for acquiring the power, to distinguiflh 
her inculcation of virtue and reprobation of vice, justly and rational- 
ly. And that it is necessary to cultivate this power, we must learn, 
from the feet of the religion of the ignorant being often worse than no 
religion at all ; as the records of the world have shewn us even Chris- 
tianity herself as a gross and debasing superstition. Men may ad- 
vance, it is true, to a degree of great intellectual cultivation and re- 
finement of manner, and yet continue in a state of utter irreligion ; 
but all experience shews, that a, savage, though prostrating himself 
before a crucifix, cannot be a Christian. Moral, intellectual, and 
religious virtues alike are brought out, as we may say, by education. 
The philosopher, the saint, or the hero — the wise, tiie good, or the 
great man, very often lie concealed in the plebeian, which a proper 
education might have disinterred and brought to light, Gray says, 
with great truth, in bis Elegy on a Country Churchyard — 

" Perliaps in this oeglected spot is laid 
Some heart oace pregnaat with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire migbt have sway'd. 
Or wafd to ecstasy the liTJae lyre: 

Some village Hampden, that tdth ilauuOess breast 
The liltip tyrant (if his fields withstood; 

Slime mute inglorious Milton here may rest- 
Some Crom.well guilfless of his country's hlooJ." 

And Bonnet has asked the question, " Would Newton, had he been 
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1 the most remote part of Calefornia, of barbarous parents, 
} discovereil the Systran of the ■world?" That Newton would 
: been an illustrious savage, m art, if not physical force, there can 

Happy indeed shoidd we be, who Uve in a country which gives a 
ing example to the world of the intimate union that exists between 
Doral and intellectual culture ; and whose Individual goodness, as 
Save said above, is the evident foundation of all desire for general 
_hprovement in the institutions of ber ancient, and originally leaa 
adulterated, constitution. But yet there is much to surmount, before 
" every valley shall be exalted, every naountain and hill made low : the 
crooked be made straight; and the rou^h places be made plain:" 
but let no one despair — and to draw back in such a critical season is 
absolute cowardite and derehction of an imperative duty. Let us 
have an educating as well as an educated ministry, of church or con- 
venticle ; ajid let the people resort in companies to those who are 
" apt to teach," "' willing to communicate." The people must, in na- 
tural connection with their own individual exertions, come strongly to 
the aid of " the powers that be ; " as Lord Brougham aptly said at the 
anniversary of the British and Foreign. School Society : — " Ihe efforts 
{^Parliament to do th^ duty, — ^ ihe Goeemment to do theirs,-^ 
mould be hi vam, unless that meeHn^ encouraffed Parliament, and 
stimulated Goeemment," The main point is, that tlw votes at eoery 
aeneral election he ffSKnJreely to ihe^fiiends qfeduca^on, tolerance, 
d dial and reSgious lUxrty. 

"ince I have observed on the increase of individual moral exoel- 
', so coeval with the increase of education in this country, and 
3 given exhortations that tend to its continuance — and, under 
d'a help, may it go on and prosper — I cannot help concluding 
a passage Irom Dr. Arnold's last volume of Practical Sermons, 
b incites us to a continual advancement, a holy shining more and 
n our spiritual as well as temporarily educational course : " In 
t educatian for this life," he preaches to the youth of Rugby 
■' the fulness of the knowledge of manhood is not expected of 
1 i)L youth or in childhood ; he is satisfying his parentH, and an- 
sring their wishes for him, who, never going backwards, nor ceas- 
ing to go forwards, strengthens his mind week by week, and month by 
month, and year by year; and rentoyes one piece of ignorance after 
another; and opens and enlarges, gradually, the range of his know- 
ledge, tUl his faculties have come to their full ripeness. And even bo 
is it in onr education for eternity. Onr Father would have us always 
going forwards, always overcoming some temptation, some had habit, 
Bime bad temper ; always growing in confidence and love towards 
^^n, and becoming more and more lite his first-born, Jes 
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^P THE RELATION^i OF NUMBER. ^ ^^H 

The powers of numberB, and tteir relatjon to each other, havebwar 

in a variety of ways demonBtrated ; but rarely indeed witli any impor- 
tant practical application : we have ingenious theories of tbe wond- 
rous powers of tlie number 9, and a variety of arithmetical Ici^erde- 
main is abroad, which appears to the curious very singular and 
astonishing. Napier's bonea or rods afford some good illuBtralion* 
of the multiplying powers ; but there appears to have been no in- 
stance of the successful application of the " occult powers of num- 
bers" till the invention of the " Arithmetical Frames," by Mr. Martin, 
which are, without question, applied to a use the most important and 
extensive. But when we come to make an examination of these, wa 
are unable to ascertain, except in one or two cases, the principles upon 
which they are constructed. In these frames we have what is moat 
extraordinary, a system of arrangement which carries out, adwjmitttm, 
practical exhibitions of all the elementary rules, not singly only, but 
also in every variety of combination which the ten digits will make, 
affording demonstrable proofs of the correctness or incorrectneas of 
every figure; at the same time thajnone hut the teacher who has been 
previously informed of the mode of detecting error, can by any pos- 
aibUity be informed of it. A dozen esercisea of fifteen or sixteen 
figures each, may be worked in one rule only, or through the whole 
/our rules, and be checked by the master at a mere glance, while those 
exercises may be varied to the extent of many thousands of milliona 
times, and be proved by the same mode and with the same facility. It 
has often occurred to mathematicians, that a series of numbers might 
by some possibility be arranged, so as to produce uniform and known 
results in an almost infinite series ; but this suspected power of the 
arrangement of numbers has never been shown, excepting in a few 
cases of partictalar numbers ; and even these have not been applied to 
any practical purpose, e\cepting by Patrick Whytock, to wnom we 
ahall hereafter refer. But this arrangement which is founded on the 
peculiar properties of certain decimal fractions is defective, as it only 
refers to the simple rules, whereas the arithmetical frames or tablets 
constructed by Mr, Martin, comprize also tlie compound rulee ; and 
this appears most extraordinary ; for there cannot well be worse 
decimal relations, supposing they are constructed on ihis principle, 
than those of the numbers 4, 12, and 20, which form the integr^ 
parts of our common currency ; but Mr. Martin has arranged and can 
apply, if necessary, his principle through all the -tveiffhts and mea- 
sures, affording an infinite variety of examples, whose solutions bear 
such a relation to their propositions, that their correctness or incor- 
rectness is immediately discoverable by him who has learnt the niod« 
of discovery; and which maybe acquired, by any one conversant with 
addition and multiplication, in afew minutes. Nor is this all, fortho 
frames are so arranged that the smallest as well as the largest exam- 
ples may be given ; that the working of the examples of one rule gives 
examples in another, and the working again of these examples in a 
third, and so on — proying the correctness of each, even to the pupils 
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themsdves, and pointing out error ; at the same time that the mastcx 
has a counter check, which he can apply in a moment to a whole 
momiDg'a set of exercises. Such a plan, where a large number of boys 
are to be taught, as in National and Laneasterian schools, must he of 
incalculable advautage ; and even in private schools must afibrd great 
assistance to teai'hers, from the variety of examples presentedj and the 
ease with which their answers may be ascertained. 

DESCBIPTION OF THE FHASrES, 

The " Arithmetical Frames" consist of six frames, about 18 inches 
high and 1 foot broad. The first of which is fitted up with httle halls 
transversely arranged on four brass rods, as the ball frame of the in- 
&nt schools ; but to this, which only forms the top part of the frame, 
nine cubical rods verticaUy placed, and revolving on pivots, are at- 
tached : on one side of these rods are small pictures about an inch 
square, of ships, horses, cats, cows, and such like figures differently 
^Xiloured ; their object is, as is also that of the baOs, to teach the 
B&^Z to count, and to connect abstract signs with tangible objects. 
^Kb ol^er three sides of the rollers are filled up with three nume- 
pPifon tables, so ingeniously disposed, that by the turning of the rods, 
"CTMy variety of change of figure may be produced so strikingly, 
that a few hours are generally sufficient to teach a child the priuciplea 
of numeration and notation with the rudiments of addition, 

The succeeding frames comprise a frame for each of the foUowlM 
rules ; the addition frame consists of 12 cubical rods or rollers, hori- 
zontally placed, and by the simple turning of these, an infinite number 
of examples may he produced, and their answers discovered in a mo- 
ment. To the subtraction frames, which are constructed to hold only 
two rollers at a time, containing the subtractors and the subtrahend, 
large slates are also attached, on which the remainders are worked, 
one below the other, forming an example in addition, wbicji is added 
up. The multiplication and the division frames are made to contain 
only one roller, the former has a slide upon which the multipliers are 
printed, which shows one figure at a time through a square hole im- 
mediately under the unit of the multiplicanil, and the latter has a shde 
ibr the divisors moving up and down upon the dividends to change 
the examples ; by which simjile contrivance, as many cbangea may 
te produced as upona peal of 12 bells, stated to be several thousaails 
of millions. In these two latter frames there is still a recapitidation 
of preceding rules, with different examples applied throughout the 
compound as well as through the simple rules; — the whole forming a 
system of teaching the theory of arithmetic so complete, as to make 
improvements extremely difficult, and presenting a combination of fi- 
gures whose results, are, as we have stated, " most extraordinary in the 
Kistory of the relations of number ; " — and their eSects on the children 
■who are taught by them, as is exemplified at the Borough- Road Ctai- 
tral Schools ; to use the words of Lord Brougham, in his speech on 

tQcation — " present the most extraordinary spe(.'tacle of the 
wresH of obtaining inJbrmatiou wliieh might be made by children, 
[which he had never seen or heard of at any place, in any country. 
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Or at any time. It was perfectly wonderful how the human faculty 
could, at 80 early an age, be cultivated to so marvellous a degree. A 
dozen or two of the children were asked such questions as the interest 
of various sums of money for any time, at any rate per cent., and their 
answers were as correct as they were immediate." His Lordship re- 
peated, that "he had never witnessed a more extraordinary exhibition." 
Of the kind of calculation, or of the appUcation of the powers of 
numbers to the construction of these frames it is difficult to speak ; 
but we may now refer to a system of numbers invented by Patrick 
Whytock. About the year 1820, a problem was proposed for solution 
in the Mathematical Repository, requiring 6 digits — ^a, b, c, d, e, f, 
such that their products by 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. and 6, shall contain among 
them the following arrangements — ^viz. : 

a b c d e f 

b c d e f a 

c d e f a b 

d e f a b c 

e f a b c d 

f a b c d e 

Thedigits are.. ..1 4 2 8 5 7 for a b c d e f 
Product by 3, we have. ...4 2857 1 — bcde fa 

2 2 85714 — cdefab 

6 8 57142 — defabc 

4 5 71428 — efabcd 

5 7 14285— "fabcde 

In this problem was contained the leading principle of Mr. Why- 
tock's arrangement ; but which, however, was quite unknown to hia 
at that time. The construction of his diagrams are, therefore, found- 
ed on the peculiar properties of certain decimal fractions, to which he 
gives the name of perfect quantities. 

In reducing vulgar fractions to decimals, every decimal fraction ^ 
comprised in one of these two general forms : 

1st. It is finite or terminate, the decimal expression concluding i^ 
one or more digits, leaving no remainder. 

2nd. It is infinite or interminate, because in continuing the divisio:*^ 
by the denominator of the vulgar fraction to any given length, a r^^ 
mainder will still be found ; it is only with this last genus of fraction^ 
that we have concern, and it will be found to consist of the two fol-^ 
lowing species : — 

1st. Bepeaters, which either commence or come to issue in the per- 
petual recurrence of the same remainder and same quotient figure. 

2nd. Circulators, which either at first, or after some steps of the di- ^ 
vision, issue in the constant rotation of a plurality of figures in regu- 
lar order. 

Circulating decimals consist of two principal varieties, upon the 
latter of which Mr. Whytock's diagrams are founded. 

The first variety consists of all the circulators, the extent of whose 
rotation of figures consists of fewer steps than half the number of units 
contained in the denomination of the equivalent vulgar fraction. Thus 
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the decimal of 13ths is expressed by a rotation of six places, being one 
half 13 mimes 1. The rotation of llths consists of only 2 places or 
figures, being one-fifth of 11 minus 1, and so of many others. 

The second variety of circulating decimals arises from certain deno- 
minators, which, whatever nmnerator we assume, always give out the 
same rotation of places or figures in the decimal expression. The 
number of rotatory figures is uniformly 1, minus the imits contain- 
ed in the denominator of the equivalent vulgar fraction, this being the 
maanmum of places, which, for reasons that will appear, it can never 
exceed. To these decimal expressions are confined the term Perfect 
Quantities. 

Though there are many denominators that give out decimal expres- 
sions assmning the form of perfect quantities, yet the greater part 
are so inconveniently large, that the rotation of their figures, taking so 
many places, becomes quite overpowering to the memory, and they are, 
therefore, rejected. The foin: smallest, and therefore the most eligible, 
are the denominators .7.17. 19 and 23, which therefore give out 
decimal expressions of 6 . 16 18 and 22 places respectively. 

To place this in the clearest light, let us trace the steps by which 
1 7th is reduced to a decimal expression — 

Quotient or 

On inspecting this operation, it 7.)l.Q/ 1.4g857 perfect quantity, 
will, in the first place, be seen liiat 7 \i 32647 Kemainders or 

we started with the numerator or re- ■ Eadix numbers, 

mainder 1, and after 6 steps of con- 3.0 
tinuous multipljing by 10 and di- 2 8 

viding by 7, we arrive again at the 

remainder 1, with which we com- ^-^ 

menced. The rotation is, therefore, ^ "* 

complete ; for, were we to proceed ^ q 

further, we should obtain a repeti- ^ ^ 

tion of the same rotation, that is to 

fiay, the same quotient figures, and 4 

the same remainder in regular order. 3 5 
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In the second place it will be observed, that in this operation we 
liave successively obtained every remainder that was possible, that is 
to say, at six steps we have realized the remainders 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Now, were we to have a remainder diflferent from all these, it must be 
7 itself — ^which is absurd. It hence follows, that if any denominator 
^ represented by M, the utmost number of places that the decimal 
^ression can arrive at, is M. 1. 

Let us place the result of this operation again in view — 

14 2 8 5 7 Perfect quantity. 

13 2 6 4 5 Badix numbers or remainder. 
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Now, if we form these into a diagram, thus, like the figures on a 
clock dial, we have a diagram of 7ths — 

7 




In the same way the circle of 17ths is formed. In reducing to a deci- 
mal form it is of no consequence what numerator we start with, the 
rotation will keep the same order, like a string of beads. Let us com- 
mence with the highest numerator, 16. The vulgar fraction will then 
be 16-17ths, and will give out a rotation of 16 places of figures, with 
the remainders of the several steps arranged underneath their respec- 
tive quotient places — 

Perfect quantity... .9. 4 11764705882352 
Remainders 16 7 2 3.13.11 8.12. 1.10 15.14. 4 6 9 5 

To be arranged in a circle as in the former diagram. 

THE USE OF THE DIAGRAMS. 

First, the diagram must be learned by the teacher in exactly the 
same way as he would learn to spell a word, only with this difference, 
that he may be able to begin at any figure, and continue the others in 
succession, till the circle of numbers has been repeated. Having thus 
obtained a complete mental mastery over the numbers, he can make 
use of them for setting examples in the simple rules, and ascertaining 
their answers with the same rapidity with which he can count the 
figures. 

SUBTRACTION. 

In subtraction, we may open any of the diagrams to form the upper 
line or minuend at any greater radix whatever. The subtrahend is to 
be taken from the same diagram, opening at a lesser radix. The dif- 
ference of these radices is the radix of the remainder. 

Example 1. — ^Let the diagram at 7ths at R four be the minuend, 
and at R one the subtrahend — 

R four. . 5 7 1 4 2 8 or 4-7ths. 
R one... I 4 2 8 5 7 or l-7th. 



R three... 4 2 8 5 7 1 diff. 3-7ths. 

Example 2. — ^From 17ths at R 7, let the same be subtracted at R 6 — 

R seven.. 4117647058823529 or .7-17ths. 
R six.... 3529411764705882 or 6-17ths. 

0588235294117647 or i-17th. 
The teacher here, at once, sees that these two exercises are correct, 
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the remainders keeping the order of their reBpectivc diagrams. This 
inspecfiou is greatly facilitated, if the circular order of the diagrams 
be committed to memory, like the spelling of a word, as before mea- 
tioned. When tliis is not the case, the same thing is ascertained by d 
single glance at any of the factors. 

MULTIPLICATIOH, 

In mnltiplieation, we may open the diagram order at any radix for 
ft multiplicand ; the lesser radices, however, are more convenient, as 
will immediately appear ; the product will keep the same order with a 
few exceptions, all of wbicb will be specified. 

Example 1 . — Let the diagram of 7th8, opened at radix 1, be multi- 

-ilied by 6 

HI 142857 one-seventh. 



S 5 7 1 4 2 six-sevenths. 
\Example1. — Multiply by 5 the diagram of I7tbs, opened atradlxfl 
B three.. 1 764705882352941 . 3-l7thB. 



8823529 4 11764705 .15-17ths. 
I Here both products keep stiiclly to the rotatory order of their 
lipeotive multiplicands, and any eiTor is detected with the same £i- 
Bity as a wrong letter introduced into a iamiliar word. 

DIVISION. 

Division being the converse of multipUcation, the intelligent reai 
will have already anticipated most of the following directions : — 

let. Assume for a dividend any of the diagrams commencing at 
*ny large radix, and divide by the number of that radix, or any of 
its component parts. The quotient will keep the diagram order ci 
mencing at a proportionately lower radix, and there will be no 
xnainder. 

JUxamjBle. — Let i5-17thB be sncceaively divided by 5 and 3 — 
^1 5)882352941176470 5..15-17thB. 

^P 3)170470588235294 1.. 3-I7ths. 

H 5 8 8 2 3 5 2 9 4 1 17 6 4 7.. l-17di. 

^B' 2. When we select any divisor larger than the denominator of the 

H^3Ji«ram, we proceed in manner following, to form a dividend — 

^p Let the divisor 12 be proposed, and the diagram of 7th8 be the 

erouud-work : Then if we take the 7th part of 12 — 1 and 5-7ths for 

VK dividend, it is plain that our quotient must, speaking vulgar-frac- 

tioDarily, be l-7tli ; now if these quantities are written in the diagram 

tbe dividend 1 and 5-7th8 will be, 1,714,285; the quotient I-7th will 

i be 142,857, and the remainder will be 1, answerable to the integral ^^^^fl 

I gureor prefix of the dividend. See the working — ^^^H 

L 12)1.7 1 4 2 8 a(l 4 2 8 5 7. rem. 1. ^^M 

L Vol. 11— Jul</, 1835. d ^^ 
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Instead of taking otie-seventh of the divisor, we may take at plea- 
sure, two, three, four, five, or six-sevenths, out quotient will of course 
be proportionately greater ; but still keeping strictly to the diagram 
order. Let uh exemplify with the largest of these, and with the same 
divisor. Six-scventns of 12, then, is 72-sevenths — 10 and 2-7th8, 
Written from the diagram it will stand as under — 

12)10,2857 1 4(8571 4 2 rem. 10. 

If we take any of the larger diagrams as the basis of our exercises, 
we shali have a wider range, according to the greater number of radices 
it contains. Let us take, for instance, 345 for a divisor, and work 
irom the diagram of 17ths, Here we may assume as dividends any flrac- 
tionof 345from one toaixteen-17ths. say we begin with the lowest. 

One-seventeenth of 345, there is 20 and 5-17ths. kThis, divided by 
345, will quote 1.17, ivritten from the diagram as under — 
345)2 0, 2941176470588235 



One-17th.. 588235294117647 rem. 20. 

The next dividend we shall assume, is four- seventeenths of 345 — 81 
and 3~17lhs ; wliich, from the diagram will stand thus — 

34 5. )8 1, 176470 5 88-2 352941 
Four-17th8.. .. 2352941176470588 

By these exampleB it appears, that from the diagrams of 7thB and 
17ths we may form above 20 exercises to every imaginable divisor. 
In every case the teacher anticipates the result, and of course discovers 
every error the instant he casts his eye on the work. The value of 
such a facihty as these operose exercises, a teacher by profession only- 
can appreciate. 

ABDITION. 

In addition, the operation of checking errors proceeds on a some«< 
what different principle; an example from the diagram of 17thB, wluch"" 
consists of 16 figures, will make it plain. 

We may part these 16 figures in continuation, into equal sections, 
forming lines, — say of two, four, or eight places in each line. Intro- 
duce anywhere in the column a line of digits taken at random ; the 
sum will have an ultimate carriage of a unit for every two lines taken 
from the diamni ; the rest of the sum will uniformly be the random 
line, minus the ultimate carriage— 

At radius 4.-2 8 5 2 
9 4 1! 
7 6 4 7 



At radius 3.— 1 7 6 4 



4 3 6 1 
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Here the ultimate carriage 4 is jnat half the number of lines taken 
from the diagram, and the rest of the sum in the random line with i 
abated, — say, .365 — 1 — 361. 

It may be noted, that we may commence writing the diagram at 
any radix or point ; but if we begin it we must go quite round ere we 
stop. We may also note, that the other diagrams do not part bo con- 
veuiently into equal sections or lines ; nor is their ultimate carriage 
inTariably as half the nmnber of sections : a few tiials will enable any 
ooe to discover the law by which they are governed in this pajiiicular. 

Such are the uses to which the relations of numbera, founded on the 
peculiar properties of certain decimal fractions, are applied ; and they 
will be found of considerable use to the private teacher, as by their aid 
lie will be enabled to set a variety of examples, which ma^ be easily 
checked, and will thus relieve him from much mental fatigue. The 
whole theory is simple, and obvious, and easy to be understood. With 
regard to the principles on which the arithmetical frames are con- 
structed, these are not so easily ascertained, although their use is 
equally simple. To large schools they are of the utmost importance. 
Being founded on the sure basis of themathematics, error is impossi- 
ble ; and, from their saving the time of the master, from the constant 
recapitulation of the rules previously learned, and the three processes 
of individual, collective, aud slate-working, which is ens\ired; and 
from their producing upwards of twenty-five thousand millions of dif- 
ferent examples, with their proofs and answers, they must be invalu- 
able in the work of National Education. 



PHEENOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 

Man comes into this world the most helpless of beings. The Uttle 
chick, when escaped from its shell, begins forthwith to pick up seeds, 
and leeds itself. The liltle duckling waddles into the water and uses 
its beak in providing for its necessities. The animal creation are 
born mostly dressed. Their clothing too being suited to the climate. 
Thus, the dogs of Guinea, Indian sheep, and the African ostrich, are 
so destitute of covering as to appear ahnost naked, because the climate 
in which they dwell is hot: whereas the Iceland sheep, the Esquimaux 
dogs, have a warm coat, composed of both hair and wool, because they 
inhabit a cold climate. We find fur the clothing of animals in the 
north; wool, in temperate regions ; and hair, in torrid: nature pre- 
pares the swaddling hands. But man requires to he fed, clothed, and 
protected by others : he cannot suit himself to the varying circum- 
stances to which he is exposed ; aud parental care is constantly neces- 
sary to avert the evils to which he would be liable from his inaptitude 
to meet these varying cncumstanceB . His ignorance is great, — his in- 

Esems to be imperfect. 
3W years time, the helpless individual becomes clothed with 
; providing for his own necessities, and for those, helpless 
ice was, by whom he is surrounded. We find this ignorant 
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being adoraed with intelligetice, grappling with difficulties, overcoming 
obstacles, making acquiaitlous, and realizing Bome bright objects, 
which he might have looked at in hia youth as objects of lancy, rather 
thaaof poBHessioo. We perceive him in his powerful inteUcctual ex- 
ercisinga, becoming acquainted mth the lates of nature, and turning 
his acquaintance to practical results, by bringing all the powers of na- 
ture into his use. We behold him, by the aid of steam, making the 
winds and the waves his servanls ; enabling him to travel over all 
parts of ^illi physical world ; enabling him to produce works of inge- 
nuity and skill, which are not more wonderful than they are useful. 
We perceive him, by the aid of his mighty mind, travel through the 
wide regions of intellectual space a lengthened journey, in which, like 
a traveller, he refreshes himself hy the nutritious food afforded in such 
abundauce at the depositories of knowledge and of wisdom, to he met 
with in such journies. We behold him returning from his journey 
and communicating to us the la.w8 which regulate the universe. We 
see him unfold the laws regulating the relationship between him and 
hia Creator ; and developing news, which, when acted upon, will maka 
the moral desert to blossom as the rose. 

And not only ia he great mteliectually, hut also morally or tmmoral- 
ly. He becomes a monster in jsin, or a heacon of Ught that shinethj 
more and more to the perfect day. We have seen both: wehaveseea' 
men whose only thought seemed to he the devising new senaual joys ;, 
and we have seen those, who, like a Howard, a Fenelon, a Bradford,, 
a Henry Martyn, a Washington, have made every spot on which they 
trod, fragrant with benevolence, and offering a perpetual incense of 
grateful testimonony to their moral worth. 

Such is man, and it is a grand sight to contemplate him. It ia grand 
to view him acting upon^A;^s«.*«/ matter \ but it is grander to observe' 
hia intellectual operatioiis, and still grandest to behold him in hie 
mighty moral struggles. Yes, it is a grand sight to contemplate the 
Bteam-en^ine paving its way through the ocean to reach distant parts, 
disregarding winds and tides ; but it is a sublime view to behold the 
engine of mind marching forward with the steady, hut well-orderedf 
strides of just reasoning towards the establishment of a grand princi- 
ple of truUi, despiteof the winds of prejudice, and the waves of op— 
position, raised hy ignorance and pride. 

Contrast the two states, the infantile and the manhood. How great 
is the difference : the helplessness of the one and the power of the 
other. The ignorance of the one and the knowledge of the other. 
The acorn and the oak are not greater in difference. 

Jfliat then is the catise of tm defence ? It is Education. What 
mysterious tiling can this he, that can produce this wondrous change?! 
Education? What is education ? Few understand what education is :' 
most think that they do; but the very thought prevents them from, 
really knowing what is this developer of ^fty*ica^, intellectual, sdA, 
moral jiower. 

It will be our business to examine this important agent, Euucatiom. 

Education may be viewed as a scieiiee and as an art : as a science, 
it teaches the lihvs reguladng the action of external influences upon J 
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the humim mind ; and as an art, the application of these laws so as, ' 
adoptiDg the words of that moat esceUent of all writera on the Philo- 
Bopojr of the Human Mind, Dr. Tliomaa Brown, to train " the igno- 
rance and the imbecility of infancy into all tlie virtue, and power, and 
wisdom of mature matJiood ; and to form a creature, the fraiteat and 
feeblest which heaven has made, the intelligent and fearless aovereigii 
of the whole animated creation — the interpreter, the adorer, and 
abnostthe representative of tiie Deity," 

It is evident, then, that education refers principally to man's dis- 
tinctivie attribute, the tmnd. There is an education, belonging more 
paiticularly to the body, which has been called physical. And a most 
important part of education this is ; since, to l^ve the mind in the 
fairest state of healthy activity, it is necessary to have the hody in » 
m Mate of health. Hence the old adage — 
I "Mens Sana in corpore sann, 

IS always to be regarded as a desideratum ; and the two states are io 
be considered as necessarily conjoined. I say, necessarily conjoined, 
because there is a prevalent notion that literary and talented men art 
sickly men : in fact, some persons seem to ftunk that a sickly cotinte' 
j^ance, and an emaciated form, constitute the outlines of intellectual 
'ieaul^' r and also, it has been urged in opposition to the importance 

if physical education in producing the boaUy health necessary for the 

bamfeatation of mental health, that we often see in death-beds a vivid 
tterc^tion, and an intellectual and moral acuteness quite astonishing. 
But Uien, let it be remembered, that these are not dependent upon the 
body being in a debilitated state simply ; hut upon the circumstance 
that, on such occasions, those Himsy cobwebs Aat come between the 
8onl and the realities of the spiritual world, when busily occupied with 
me active engagements of lile, are swept away by the hand of death, 
who, previous to the final close of existence, often is permitted to re- 
move those barriers, which hitherto had prevented the full perception 
of the beauty of Divine Love, which is heaven ; or of the misery of 
dominant selfishness, which is hell. 

We, therefore ijl passing over physical education, do not do so on 
accoimt of its unimportance. We do so, because, to understand the 
fulness of the truths therewith connected, we must imdei'atand many 
matters connected with other sciences relating to the human body, 
wliich we have not time or opportunity to enter upon. 

1 Tha education to which our attention is to be directed, is that rela- 
Dg to the mind ; and, referring to this, I shall introduce as the basis 
I my remarks, the science of Plirenology. 

\ The grand principles on which phrenology rests, are 1st, that 

B BK4IN is THB ORGAN OP THE MIND: 2nd, THAT TBE BIFPERBNT 
OF THE DKAIN HAVE DlFFEttENT FCNCTIOKS OB DUTIES AT- 

THEM : 3rd, that the size of these parts, all other 
NO equal, is an index of the powkh of the facvlties, 

iBBKWITH associated : and 4th, THAT WE CAX BT AN EXAMINATIOH 

TBK EXTERNAL CONFIGUIIATION OF XH& HEAD, ASCEKTAIK THE 
ILOFHESTS OF TBE PAKTS B 
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upon ihejacts and the retwonings connected with these principles, 
a tnie sjatera of education must be founded. 

Phrenology, then, I consider as essential to the foundation of, and 
carrying on, a proper Bjstem of education, since to adopt the ■words 
of a certain author* — " Phrenology being the true science of human 
nature, every thing referring to this nature, must be better understood 
by those individuals in possession of this science, than by others. 
Every one, who has examined the progress of scientific truth, is aware 
of the mighty influence therewith connected. The mind is freed Ixom 
error; Lght is diffused, where darkness previously existed; and the 
general stale of society has been altered and improved. 

" K these have been the results of the estabUslunent of the inferior 
sciences upon solid bases, what benefits must accrue from the science 
of mind, when that science is founded in truth. 

"Phrenology is such a science. It ia a sun: — human nature the 
world it illuminates ; which nature, wherever existing and under what- 
ever aspects seen, must feel the benign and quickening influence of 
its beams." 

In human nature there are two great enemies to happiness — error 
and vice ; error relating to the intellectual portion, vice to the moraE 
part of that nature. These, when once developed, are almost beyond 
cure. A knowledge of human nature will enable us to detect the 
sources of error, and the first buddings of vice ; and consequently ' 
must be of the greatest service. For prevention is better than cure. 
Holding these views, yon will not be at all astonished to find me, 
as was already intimated, making Plu^nology the basis of my ob- 
servations. 

In order that the thoughts to be brought forward, may be more 
easily remembered, 1 shall present them in illustration of and in con- 
nexion with the following principles : — 

Ist. That mak has certain taculties. 

2ad. That thisb faculties are arranged in a cehtais okder. 

3rd. That education consists in the drawing foutu of tiiksb 

EACULTIES. 

4th. That education to he good — proper food, and food phe- 
sekted in a proper way, and at proper seasons, must be pre- 
pare]} for the facolties. 

5th. In connexion with these there are other incidental propositions. 

That the past and the i'hbsent system of education consists, 

IN A GREAT measure, IN THE presentation OP IMPROPER FOOD, OH, 
If OF PROPER, that IT IS PRESENTED EITHER IN AN IMPROPER WAY 



In regard to the first proposition, that man has certain faculties, 
t is necessary to make some remarks; although, at first sight, its 
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truth appears so palpable 
proof: and that, in fact, 
of words. This, 
portance of Phrenology, 



I hardly to need illustration, to require 
occupy any time upon it would be a waste 
is not the case. Few are aware of the im- 
estabiishing this as a truth : for I have no 
hesitation iu asserting that, till Phrenology gave its sanction to this, 
it is allowed, an opinion generally existing, no positive statement could 
he made of the existence of certain faculties. It is true, that the 
" prbuAples of human nature" are continually mentioned in works 
mating to the human being ; but these principles, if defined, could 
never be demonstrated, because so far from being looked upon as 
" principles," tbeae so called were considered by many as mere " con- 
sequences" of education ; in other words, the fruits of education 
itself. So far from being the germs which education develops into 
beautiful trees, tliey were considered the full-grown plants, begotten 
by education herself. In fact, we are taught in the present day, that 
the differences among men are altogether the results of drcutmlancee. 
And this perhaps might be allowed to its full extent, if the advocates 
of such an opinion would allow all the circumstances, the most im- 

Surtant of which, is the existence of certain faculHet, quite indepen- 
ent of any education whatever. There is a soil : education does not 
create the soil ; but merely renders kproducAve. 

But this cannot be proved without Phrenology. And how can 
Phrenology? The answer is simple. Phrenology gives a j>hi/sieal 
demonstration, by showing that certain powers or faculties of mind, 
are merdy functions belonging to certain organizations, called parts 
of the irain. No one can gainsay this. These disputants pretoidto 
love facts ; here then are facts. 

Phrenology has done this : and has already, by having so done, 
efi^ed much good. Because, it is evident, that as long as doubt ex- 
isted upon the point, whether powers could be begotten or merely de- 
veloped by education, it woidd be impossible to proceed in the appli- 
cation of themeans, comprised under the name "education," satis- 
factorily and scientyically. All the practice of education, without a 
decision, muat necessarily have been em^Mricai,- and though the em- 
pirical practice in education might, in spite of its empirical character, 
be occasionally successful, just in the same manner as John St. Long, 
though guilty of manslaughter, and Morrison, in his agent, found 
guilty of the same, may have done good in some cases, the one by 
his Jriction, the other by his pills ; yet, bow much greater would 
have been the success of education, had it been founded upon a know- 
ledge of the constitution of the human mind, and of the laws regula- 
ting that constitution; just in the same manner as useful medicines 
would he used with tenfold greater benefit, when prescribed upon sci- 
entific principles — that is, upon principles, founded upon an intimate 
aoquuntance with the constitution of the human body, and of the 
relationships established between that body in a state of disease and 
remedial agents. 

If any one needs any illustration to convince him of the importance 
oiprinciples to give steadiness and force to practice, we need only to 
him to the well-known saying of Archimedes, tliat " if he had 
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a place whereon to rest his lever, he would move the world." In re- 
gard to education, the existence of certain faculties is the place, the 
principle ; education is the lever ; human intelligence the power ; and 
ignorance the world it will remove. 

The importance of a principle is strikingly illustrated in the dis- 
covery of Phrenology. It was the principle, that if we wish to ascer- 
tain the functions or duty of any particular organ or part of the body, 
we must study the function in connexion with the organ, that led to 
the discovery of most of the phrenological truths. Other men had 
dissected, torn, macerated, studied the brain, before Gall and Spur- 
zheim, but neglecting this principle, they never arrived at a know- 
ledge of its functions. 

Phrenology, thus giving a physical demonstration of the existence 
of certain faculties, gives us a basis on which we can rest with con- 
fidence ; it takes away all the uncertainty connected with the vague 
expression of ** principles of human nature." Indeed to establish the 
great uncertainty connected with this phrase as used, ask any one 
who uses it what he means, and it will be found that it is a phrase 
indicative of something almost chaotic ; hackneyed by his father, and 
taken up by the son. 

Knowing the existence of faculties, we enter upon the most impor- 
tant duty in existence— education, with a knowledge of the materials 
upon which we have to work. We are not beating the air ; and it is 
not a matter of chance, as it was nnder the old system, whetl^er we hit 
or miss the mark. 

The want of the knowledge of the principles of human nature, or 
of the faculties of the human mind, becomes a source of enthusiasm, 
productive of the most distressing effects. It prevents, by the expec- 
tation of not-to-be-expected results, that permanence of practice which 
is essential to success. One plan, and then another is tried, until the 
intellectual and moral formation of the child is lost. 

In order still further to establish the importance of Phrenology in 
education, as giving us these fixed data, these principles, I beg to refer 
you to one or two more illustrations of the evils arising from the want 
of principles. 

In fact how often do we find this very phrase — "want of principle" 
— ^sed. What does it indicate ? The uncertainty connected with a 
man's actions, who wants a principle. If viewed m reference to his 
moral character, it implies that he is not to be trusted. If employed 
in reference to his intellectteal character, it means that he is a Charlatan. 

The second proposition that is to be investigated is, that thesb 

FACULTIES ARE ARRANGED IN A CERTAIN ORDER. 

Phrenology teaches, that man has certain faculties : that these facnl; 
ties exist in different degrees of activity : and also, that these are devi- 
sible into three classes, the animal, the moral and religious, and 

the INTELLECTUAL. 

Phrenology teaches that the intellectual faculties, situated at the 
fore part of the head, are arranged, as it were, in three tiers : the first, 
that immediately on and along the eyebrows from temple to iempkj 
consijErting of the organs of the jperceptim powers; the second tier, 
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consisting of Hie organs of the re/alive powers — those that perc 
the relationships in which bodies are placed to other bodies, in regard 
to time and space: and the third, the uppermost tier, consisting o£ 
the organs of the refle^ifyie faculiies ; these reasoning upon the facts 
presented by the taciilties, occupying, by their organs, the two lower 

Phrenology teaches also, that the crown of the head and the upp&r 
rie^e tyf Hie sides of the head, are occupied by the organs of the mo- 
ral and religious Ciculties. Veneration being the keystone of the arch, 
having benevolence immediately before it, hope on its aide, and firm- 
ness and conscientiousness behind. 

Phrenology teaches further, that the organs of the animal feelings 
are situated at the baek part of tlie head, and at the lower part of the 
svies of the head. 

Sueh is the order of the faculties ; and such being the order, is it 
not quite evident, that the animal feelings are properly manifested, 
only when they are exhiliited under the direction of the moral and 
religious feehngs, these in their turn being directed by the intellectual 
potvers. The animal feelings are servants, to walk, not before, but be- 
hind. They are not moreover to be destroyed, as some people would 
persuade : they are to be active ; but active in tlieir place. 

Such then is the order of the faculties : an order, which it will bo 1 
necessary perpetually to bear in mind. 

This order is never disturbed or deviated liom, in reference to posi- 
tion of t})e organs. It is constant ; and there can be but little doubt, 
that, when man came originally from the hands of his Creator, these 
Acuities thus ordered, — the intellectual powers of our first parent, 
were properly proportioned. 

This proper proportion is now very much deviated from, both in 
orgaoliiatiou and in manifestatiDn. The animal feelings have gained 
both organically and manifestatively the mastery. The moral feelings 
have been prostrated. The intellectual powers have become the ser- 
vants of the animal feelings, to make them serve in administering to 
the gratifications of the sensualities, in which, in their uncontrolled 
state, they luxuriate. The history of the world is one vast mass of 
manifestations of the dominant animal feelings. 

As happiness can never be obtained till the balance is restored, the 
question occurs : How is this to be efiected ? The answer is by eduea- 
tton. What! leave ont Christianity? Oh no r 1 do not leave out 
Christianity: no; but I consider Christianity as that most important 
part of education, which relates to the preparation of the human being 
for heaven. It will therelbre be now necessary that we should turn 
the attention to llie third proposition : that edocation consists in 
THK DRAwiNQ FORTH OF THE FACULTIES. This will uuibld to US what 
this important agent, education, is. 

The word " education " is a Latin word, derived from e, out of, and 
dwco, to lead. So that education means simply the leading out of. If | 
applied to the leading ont, or tlie giving proper strength, form, &e. tO' 
Ibc limbs, and to the different parts of the body, it is called pht/sicai 
education. But this is not that which we wish to investigate at pre- 
■ _yoi.. II.— July, 1835, K 
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sent. Wlien applied to the leadini^ forth of the intellectual fac 
-—the moral, religious, and aninial feelings, it is more strictly i 
education. The very word *' education," ought to teach eve 
that education cannot create ; it can only draw out what pre- 
Education cannot create faculties. Wishing to have an arm 
not create an arm to an armless man. We have to seek only 
velop. The word education, thus understood, will lead to the ii 
What are tlie faculties that we can draw out ? Phrenology gii 
answer. 

Education heing the leading out of the Acuities, it may, if nc 
perly directed, be the leading forth of those Acuities, that ha 
as tJieir heginninf]/ and tlieir end : thus perpetuating vice, miser 
their concomitants. Thus we are led to the 4th proposition :— 

EDUCATION TO BE GOOD, PROPER FOOD, AND THAT FOOD PREfi 
IN THE PROPER WAY, AND AT PROPER SEASONS, MUST BE PRE 
TOR THE FACULTIES. ' 

The faculties of the mind are nourished like the organs of the 
Each has its own appropriate food : still, both require food, 
great difficulty in education is the choice of the proper foo( 
choosing foods for the body there is often considerable difficulty 
much more likely there is to be difficulty in preparing food J 
mind. 

Previously to entering upon the consideration of the propei 
for the faculties of the mind, it may be advantageous to notice 
erroneous idea entertained by many, that children do not like 
tion ; or, as it is commonly expressed, " children do 7Wt like * 
" School" has unfortunately been so associated with "education 
they have at last become synonymous. Children may not like s 
and the reatson is because they are not educated at the scha 
children were educated at school, they would like school as i 
their play: their school-hour as well as their dinner-hour. I 
schoolmasters expect, like the taskmasters of old, the child 
make bricks without straw : they expect the children to be ed 
without giving the materials for education. Some children like s 
and it is interesting to observe, that, in this case, the master in 
his scholars in that subject or those subjects which the faculties 
children, liking school, enable them to enjoy — ^how ? by apprec 
To illustrate, let us take two boys, one liking from natural < 
tution of mind, arithmetic, and another not. Arithmetic is tai 
the school. All the boys go through the same routine : but it i 
evident that the boy, who is not favourably developed, cann 
any pleasure in going through a lesson that he does not imder 
the other enjoys the exercise, because his mind is qualified J 
investigation. The former hates school : the latter loves it. 

It is quite erroneous to assert that children are not fond of i 
tion. The faculties of the human mind are so constituted as t 
gratification in their exercise. This gratification is a constant 
to induce their activity : and they in one sense are like the 
ih, who, according to Solomon, cries " Give, give :" and thi 
Mured, when viewed in relation to their comprehensive 
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I another similitude of the same author, namely, the maw of the 
grave, which is never satisfied. If you doubt, observe the inqaisi- 
tiveness of a child. Count the various questions asked in a day by a 
child — and deny that the chiUi does not desire his faculties to be led 
out: and what is this but education. All the faculties indeed, are so 
many hungry stoniachs, constantly seeking after food : and contrary 
to the conaiitution of the material stomach, the more they eat, the 
more they want to eat. 

How important then mnst it be to know what is the proper food for 
(he facuttiea, so that in gratifying the appetite for knowledge we may 
do good to the child. 

A propel' education is one which calls into activity all the faculties, 
just in the tome manner aa a pioper state of socie^ is one that allows 
opportunities for every individual to exercise all his faculties : and as 
the social system will never be at rest until this extensive condition 
IS brought about, bo the educational system will never be perfect till 
sQch a general exercise of aU the faculties be realized. 

Every faculty was given to man aa a source of Batisfactlou ; and 
thus every faculty is an impreBB of the goodness of the Deity ; while 
the arrangement of the whole ia an impress of His wisdom. 

There are occasions, however, when the faculties cannot be pro- 
perly exercised. There aie times for all things, says Solomon. A 
proper education, therefore, is one which so brings out the tacultiea, 
that the individuals shall have such a command over their manifes- 
tations as to let them be openly operative on occasions justifying their 
activity. 

It is evident that there must be some standard by which the activity 
of the faculties must be r^dated. Each man must have a atandard. 
The ohtainment of a correct standard is very important. 

In relation to this, it must be remembered, that ?ntm is not an wo- 
laud tieing. He coidd not be happy isolated: in other words, his 
faculties Ibrbid isolation. He exists in reference to soaety., to an ex- 
ternal learld, and to an mtenial momtor. The activity of bis facul- 
ties, thCTefore, to be beneficial, must be in accordance with the laws 
which regulate the^A^tca^and the moral world. 

The grand ultimatum of education, then, tawst be the instruction 
of the individual in the knowledge of the relationships, in which he is 
placed by the Crentor, to external nature, to society, and to his Maker. 
Is this knowledge taught? No. It is hardly thought of. It is not 
wholly neslected, it is true ; because the very kindness of a parent 
prevents the child from perfect ignorance. Thus, the parent snatches 
away the little hand, that would, in the ignorance of its mover, seize 
the lighted candle. The parent thus teaches the child the law of na- 
ture, that fire is placed in such a relation to the body, that it destroys 
it. But even in teaching this, the parent adopts a very injiuious me- 
thod. The mother, in dread affright, seizes the child's hand. ITie 
infant is frightened by the suddenness of the seiziu-e, and thus a habit 
of being terrified at fire is engendered. 

Agaiu, the child is admiring a spider. "Oh!"' screams the af- 
Sighted mother, "kill it, kill it." The child is toru away with 
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horror : screams — and the words " nasty things/' applied repeated^ 
to the poor spider, ever after identify in the child's mind the spid^ 
with that which is horrihle ; whereas the poor spider ought to he asso-' 
ciated with the most pleasing feeling, as illustrating the peculiar power 
of instinct, in the wonderful skill manifested in that beautiAil con- 
struction, the web. 

Many of the great truths of nature the child thus learns hy the 
manifestation of the horror of parents or of servants at the expected 
violations of them. The child has thus attached the feeling of fear to 
those grand laws, which, instead of exciting fear, ought to be made 
the means of exciting love to the Creator. 

Now these laws should be taught as parts of the grand system of 
benevolence, established by the great Author of the universe, for the 
good and the happiness of man. They should be instilled into the 
child's mind. That they can be I have no doubt : and in this convic- 
tion I am strengthened by the well-known fact that the grandest truths 
are established by the simplest experiments ; and those who have pe- 
rused Dr. Amott's interesting work must know that even the com- 
monest pla3rthings are made use of by that writer to explain some of 
the grandest principles which Newton's genius developed. 

I know these things are thought to be above a child's comprehen- 
sion ; and to many it may seem little short of a visionary's view to 
propose to educate children by presenting such food : it seems, there- 
fore, to notice two or three circumstances more in reference to chil- 
dren, satisfactorily establishing the deligl^t they experience in prying 
into the causes of things. 

In fact, the love of destruction, which is thought to be pecuharly 
developed in children, because, in a short time after possession, they 
begin pulling her eye-moving dolls, his ba-ing bal^bs, his music 
box, his barking dog, to pieces — ought to be referred to the desire on 
the part of the child, to inquire into the cause of the eyes moving, 
the lamb ba-ing, the music box playing, and the dog barking ; and is 
an operation of mind exactly similar, in nature, to that which is call- 
ed forth by the philosopher, when comparing the phenomena con- 
nected with the motion of the heavenly bodies, wititi the principles 
laid down by Newton. In fact, the supposed inability of children 
understanding these laws of creation, is more frequently the result of 
the real inability, on the part of the parents, to explain the pheno- 
mena of nature in accordance with these laws. The child is dis- 
couraged in its attempts to attain to a knowledge of the causes of 
things. 

How common is it to hear a child ask, " Mamma^ why do you sihr 
your tea? " And what does wise Mamma reply ? " " My dear, do 
not ask such foolish questions." The child is convinced that the 
question is very far from being foolish. The child tries again, and 
asks his mamma, " Mamma ^ my dear mmnma^ do tell me why you, 
have a block handle to your teapot ? " " Oh " my dear, replies the 
intelligent mother, " how vexing you are with your questions : come 
here, let me kiss you." The child's face gets a kiss : but, it was the 
intellect that wanted to kiss truth. The child is disappointed ; disap- 
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__ointruent follows diaappointment; and the child falla into a state of 
■ Hupid simplicity, and is called " a good child." "How I dislike good 
diildren," said an intelligent mother, who well understood the natui-e 
of education. 

We often learn what a thing is, by what it ia wit. It may therefore 
be most useful in learning what is proper food, to point out what is 
not ; and in doing this, we shall have an opportunity to illustrate one 
of the incidental propositions already stated; namely, '■ that tue 

P-«T AJID PKBSBNT SYSTEM 01' BDDCATION CONSISTS, IN A OS] 
HKASnUE, OF THE PRESEHTiTION OF IMPROPER FOOD; OH, IP 
PKOPER, IT IS PRESENTED, EITHER IS AN IMPROPER WAY OH AT 1 



PKOPER 

Let us take a cursory view — The child leaves his mother ; he 
school ; learns his alphabet ; he then gets on to a d <Ai, a c ae, 
[Md ad; and is tormented with spelling. He then gets into reatUng : 
Smd is made to read pieces which he does not understand : and the 
£k^ torment him because be does not read with emphasis. There is, 
it is triie, great improvement in this respect. Msjy HowitVs Sketches 
from Nature, lately published, is an escellent work ; and the Book of 
Extracts, used by the schools at Edinburgh, formed upon Mr. Wood's 
plan, is exceJlunt, 

He then proceeds to Johnson's Dictionary, which be thumbs and 
fingers veil, and learns like a pairot, nut understanding one word in 
ten. He gets a hatred of school, of books, and ol' dictionaries. His 
marbles become his god : liis toll, or rather his alley, as he calls it, 
becomes the object of his fii'st love. You ivill find his hands per- 
petually in hia hreechea pocket — and why ? because, his talisman is 
there. It imparts an abstraction to the operations of his mind — an 
abstraction so strong, that the master is constrained to disturb the 
revene by the electric stroke of the cane ; when in the sudden con- 
vulsion, produced by the shock, the toU, the superficies of wbicb he 
was examining by the tactical extremities, and the prowess of whose 
mighty deeds be was mentally recapitulating, escapes from his pocket, 
rolls upon the floor — is captured, and is lodged among the manifold 
curiositieB in the well-known desk ; which, when ho stands around in 
future, is looked upon as a classic mausoleum, containing the im- 
prisoned object of his early attachment. 

The organf^ langitage is thus cultivated : he learns vBOrdt but not 
ibbiffs. After a time perhaps, he proceeds to Latin and Greek ; he 
still cultivates the organ of language. He now Is engaged in learning 
three names for one thing ; thus for the being called a man in English, 
he learns in Latin that nomo stands for the same being, and in Greek 
Rpq^. Thiatruly is an important acquisition! years are wasted in this 
way, and not only wasted, but spent injuriously; for if the boy should 
happen to nndersttmd what he reads, his mind is polluted. The 
classic writings are a sink of impurities. Look at the polluted works 
of an Ovid, and Uie debasing (if understood) bucolics of a Virgil. He 
JB led to sympathize with suicides in the person of the unhappy Dido, 
trbo destroys herself when deserted hy the base /Eneas. He then pro- 
to the addresses of Horace to the PcoBtitUtes ; whom, if elegant 
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verses would immortalize, he has immortalized^ He then is brought 
in contact with all the basest passions, clothed with the dignity of 
deity, in the persons of the gods in the splendid poems, and thus he 
travels on, increasing his knowledge of words, and therewith augment- 
ing his knowledge of every thing polluting and polluted. 

He obtains associations, mis-styled classical : every thing Boman 
becomes hallowed. The splendour of their antiquity hides the base- 
ness of their vice ; he becomes acquainted with Trajan's colunm, and 
idolizes the man because others idolized him. Whereas, if properly 
taught, he would look upon Trajan, notwithstanding all the sneers 
and extenuations of the dishonest Gibbon, as one of the greatest 
monsters. It was he who murdered Ignatius, exposing him to be 
destroyed by wild beasts in the amphitheatre at Rome — ^he it was who 
gave orders for the destruction of all Galileans — ^he it was, whose 
blood-thirstiness so tired Pliny the younger as to induce him to write 
the celebrated epistle regarding the Christians. 

He thus becomes a classical scholar ; his mind is clogged with 
words ; and, if with sentiments — ^with sentiments saturated with vice. 
Fortunately for most, the parental means will not enable them to allow 
their children to go further. They go into the world and find of how 
little use their education has been. 

If, however, the son is to go into the Church, he goes to college; 
and there he is enabled to put into practice all the luxurious sensu- 
alities : he returns home ; meets his college chums at the various 
clubs ; tells how he has sucked " the old fellow ; " can tell the good- 
ness of a horse ; can descant upon the delicacy of a wine, the flavour 
of the venison, the richness of turtle ; can prove, logically, that black 
is white, and white is black ; and finds that his greatest enemy is 
unflinching integrity united with solid truth. 

Such is the improper food presented to the intellectual faculties, or, 
if proper, not presented in the proper way. 

We shall now take a brief view of improper food presented to the 

MORAL and RELIGIOUS FACULTIES. 

K we examine the progress of the education of the child, we shall 
find that, generally speaking, from the dawn of childhood to mature 
old age, every food that can stimulate the animal feelings into activity 
is presented. 

Children, in the innocence of infancy and childhood, are free- 
nmsons. We have a beautiful instance of this in the afiecting inter- 
view of Hector with Andromache and his child. The warrior is cloth- 
ed with his casque, and takes the child in his embrace ; the child 
screams, the casque is removed ; and the child loves his parent. 

Children, to illustrate, can tell whether or not a person really likes 
them. The pretender they soon discover. Perhaps he is a rich old 
uncle. The mamma wants to carry favour with the old gentleman. 
The child is taught, if contrary to its will it is no matter, to go and sit 
on the old man's knee ; and be teased by him till the old gentleman is 
tired. If the child shows any signs of uneasiness, any desire for free- 
dom; up rises the finger, and a significant look, as much as to say, 
" Act the hypocrite, " .When the uncle is gone, the child recieives a 
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lecture, and is told to behave better nost time; for uncle is ricli, and 
will give him money to buy horses, tops, and other jiretty things. 

Again the child may be a candid child ; and " I don't like you, " 
bursts forth like a clap of thunder upon the astouiflhed parent. Per- 
haps it is Borae great personage in the fdrnily circle. Mamma and 
papa exclaim against thia candour, " You should not say this, dear." 
" You should never say, dear, you do not like any one,'' " But, ma- 
ma, I do not like him, mamma," is the chOd's response : " You are 
a iMughty child. I shaU pmiiah you, if you say so again." Thus 
flecretiveness is called into activity. The child is taught to become 
a hypocrite. 

Another evil, is the habit of parents telling children, not to tell 
down stairs what they hear up stairs : and the servants telling the 
c^dren, not to tell up stairs what they hear down stairs. Another 
evil is, that we, in trymg to avoid this evil, often fall into an equally 
great evil : namely, that when a child begins to tell the tales of ihe 
nursery or of the kitchen, we stop the child and say, you should not 
tell tales. The best way is to let them finish their story, hut aak no 
queBtlons. Listen to their story, not to inflate their self-esteem : ask 
no questions, not to eucoura^ the habit. 

It may be asked, do I approve of children being allowed to make 
such observations. I answer, no. But there is a great diiference be- 
tween teaching a child to avoid such expressions, from the appealing 
to love of approbation, and from instructing the child that there is 
Xometiung to be loved in almost all persons ; and endeavouring to de- 
1 ^ct those beauties of character, which may, it is true, be seen only in 
■ ibe background of the picture. 

Another evil. A child endowed with large intellectual organs, and 
with large secretiveue»s is generally witty, and makes many ludicrous 
remarks. The parents are pleased: they laugh at his esbihitions; 
the child is thus encouraged ; steps beyond the bounds o£ decency; 
and becomes a pest, not only to bis acquaintance, but to his parents. 
They check him now it is too late. He cannot very well perceive, 
why his parents should scold at seven years, what they praised a.tjfiee. 
A habit of lying in joke ia thus engendered. For it will be found 
that the greater part of witty ei:pres8ion8, consist of a mixture of 
falseliood and truth. 

Some children, who are endowed with large organ of language and 
of individuahly, find pleasure in learning passages to repeat by heart. 
The child learns a number of pEiasages, nnd whenever there is a party, 
little Johimy, dressed in his Sunday clothes, comes before the com- 
pany and repeats, with bis hands behind him and in a beautiful mo- 
notony of voice, 

" My name is Normal : on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocl ; " 
One person pats him on the head, and says, '* what a clever boy ; " 
mother puts an orange into his hand ; another slips a sixpence into 
hia pocket; and thus his love of approbation, and his acquisitiveness 
L become active ; and he is led to look upon learning, not as a source 
f pleasure to hiineelf and others, but as a means of getting plums. 
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Eennies, or praise. He becomes a human parrot; a selfish prater; 
e thus grows up in selfishness. 

But we will allow that he may have some proper food given him in 
his youth. He may be taught the sciences^ previously to entering 
upon the pursuit of some profession. He may be taught mechanicid 
philosophy, and become acquainted with the wonderful means by 
which the Creator has suspended the starry world, through the wide 
regions of space. He may be taught chemistry^ which will open up 
to him wonders that the human mind can, in its uninformed state, 
hardly conceive of; and show how the wisdom of the Creator has 
operated in producing the utmost variety of useful objects, by a sHght 
variation in the number or in the arrangement of their atoms. He 
may learn anatomy, by which he becomes acquainted with the won- 
ders of the human structure — wonders which wDl justify the place 
man holds in the terrestrial world. 

But though he learns all these things, he, instead of being led to 
admire, and wonder, and love the Creator, as Galen was on merely 
seeing a hmnan skeleton, remains unaffected by all these manifesta- 
tions of Divine wisdom and intelligence ; or, if affected, it is only by 
the feeling of delight at the prospect thus opened up to him, that, by 
the aid of this knowledge, he has increased his means of benefiting 
himself, at the expense of his neighbours, not so informed. 

These sciences, which ought to be so many intellectual ladders, 
leading, like Jacob's ladder, from earth to heaven, become the encou- 
ragers of infidelity ; for the youth, in ascertaining the causes of the 
grand operations of nature, looks upon these second causes, or rather 
the effects of the first cause — the final cause, and forgets the Deity, 
the great source of all action. It is a curious fact, illustrative of the in- 
fidel tendency (that is when the food is presented to minds in the 
state of selfishness just noticed), of scientific studies, that many of 
the most talented of our philosophers, are infidels. It is true, that 
many young men pretend to be infidels, because it is thought manly : 
to these little pimy butterflies, I make no reference ; I refer to men of 
real science, to men of morality. 

Let us now turn our attention to that part of education relating to 
the religious faculties, or those faculties more particularly relating to 
the Creator. Very improper food has been presented to these facul- 
ties ; and fqod in itself proper, has been presented in an improper wa-y- 

To illustrate. Parents act most unwisely in this matter. Instead^ 
of allowing children to learn the truths and the duties of religion, ^ 
matters of inference, from the interesting tales of Scripture ; they s^^ 
to drive home on their children " abstract doctrinal truths. ^^ 

• 

Thus the Assembly's Catechism is* taught to almost every child ^ 
Scotland. One of the first questions is, " What is the chief end ^^ 
man F" The answer is, " To glorify God and enjoy him." No^^ 
here is an abstract truth. The child cannot comprehend this. K^ 
asks, " What is it to glorify God ?" and is told to be '* a good boy ^ 
and to be a good boy, is to do as he is bidden. 

The poor little feUow^finds it to be a very difficult thing to be 
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good boy, according to the definition of a good boy, generally held by 
such individuals ; for to be "a good boy," consists in submitting qui- 
etly to every whim of those who are in a middle childhood : in sitting 
down at table as stiff as a poker : in repeating slowly a grace before 
meals, of which he does not understand one word : when speaking 
candidly, to be told that " little boys should not tell what they think : 
in sitting down every Sunday, and reading the Bible very slowly to the 
good father — the father not taking the trouble to select passages which 
will interest the child, such as the history of Joseph : in receiving 
quietly, when asking for any explanation of that which he is reading, 
the command " Go on :" in going to church and sitting still with his 
little eyes fixed on the minister, pretending to listen to all that the 
preacher may say, whereas perhaps, not five sentences in the whole 
sermon are intelligible to the sham listeners. If going to sleep, to be 
waked by a tough push. When the hymns come, the child is obliged 
to stand up, and if he does not sing the father pushes him in the back 
and says, " Sing, sing ;" whereas the sentiments that the child is called 
upon to sing, he cannot understand ; and they may be such, that, in 
singing them, he tells a lie, and states that he feels what he never has 
felt. 

The child being taught, that in these things consist the glorifying 
of God, finds the giving glory to God a very burdensome duty ; and is 
led to hate rehgion, which is represented as consisting of such prac- 
tices : whereas, were the child taught that God's glory consists in the 
happiness of his creatures, and in their fulfilling those beauteous in- 
tents which He has ordained them to fulfil : namely, enjoying all the 
delights of acquiring and giving information ; prying into the wonders 
of Nature, and gratifying all the powers of the intellect ; enjoying all 
the pleasures connected with the animal feelings, to an extent and in 
a way so as always to make them pleasant; and studying to make them 
as happy as he can, thus diflfusing peace on earth and good- will among 
men — ^we should find that the child would readily acknowledge this 
God's glory, and that his own dignified happiness consists in giving 
glory to God. 

Again, let us take up another book, namely, "The Second Catechism 

without Proofs," published by the Sunday School-Union. We open 

it, and find Question 1, " Dear child, do you know what you are ?" 

" I am a creature of God; for he made me, both body and soul." 

Question 2, " How do you know you have a soul ?" ** Because I find 

something within me that can think and know, can wish and desire, 

can rejoice and be sorry, which my hody cannot doj^ Let any person 

reflect upon this process of reasoning, and what will be perceived ? 

t:hat it is a tissue of absurdities. What child can tell the difierence 

fcetween "wish" and "desire;" between "thinking" a;nd "knowing;" 

and how can he tell that the body could not do these things ? Why, 

one would conclude that the child, as he says it is something within 

him, would infer that his body could do all these things. 

Having thus pointed out what is improper food, we shall, in the next 
number, describe what is proper food, and how that food may be pre- 
sented in a proper way. 

Vol. Ih-'-^uly, 1835. f 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

ON POLITICAL EXCITEMENT. 

*' We know that we have pafted from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren. He that lovetn not his brother, abideth in death.** 

Should e'er excitement lift the heart 

To utter the indignant word. 
Swift words which ancient friends will part — 

Oh! let us instant sheathe that sword: 
Let neither power nor wit excuse 

The satire keen, or blunter wrath; 
To fly is braver, than misuse 

Occasions that may call them forth. 

Have we not griefs enough to bear ? 

Is guilt a burden free and light? 
Of pride and sloth need none beware ? 

And ignorance as dark as night? 
Surely, to "weep with them that weep," 

Surely, to ease the guilty mind; 
And some from pride and ignorance keep, 

Are labours of more urgent kind. 

Are we not travellers on one road, 

That road so narrow to us all — 
Each seeking too the same abode, 

Led onward by the same sweet call? 
Are not temptation's perils felt. 

As common foes to every soul — 
In common prayer* have millions knelt, 

And yet not owned its bland control? 

And who are blessed, but the meek, 

The poor in spirit, and the kind — 
With those who heavenly friendship seek, 

And leave the struggling world behind? 
Who are the blessed? they who mourn, 

The pure in heart, the friends of peace — 
These, on the resurrection mom. 

Ascend to joys that never cease. 

Oh I shall our glorious hope be lost, 

Our burning lamps put out for ever. 
Because on passion's ocean toss'd, 

Our calmer spirit sunk? oh! never. 

rhe church is the assembly of the faithful, and therefore its prayers are called 
mon Prayers, that is, common to all : or, they may be called soj from the '^ corn- 
agreement and full assent both of the Parliament and Couvocations Provincial^" 
is, the Two Convocations of the Provinces of Cauterbuiy and York, to this compi- 
i.^ee Whbatly and Mant. 
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Remember, should we save a throne, 

An altar — and yet hate a brother. 
That Cain-like spirit is our own, 

And fatal, when it wounds another. 

Agree then, brethren, to be wise 

In wisdom that is based on lore; 
That gift excelling* mainly prize, 

Revealed, as all in all, above. 
Go, pluck from nature's peaceful scene 

The olive branch, and not the rod — 
There may be but an hour between 

Thy walk with her, and her great God. 



DISCONTENT. 

Chamois Hunter.^-^** And would'st thou really change thy lot 

with mine ? " Manfred. 

Horace to Mcecenas. 

"Can you, my honoured patron, tell me why. 

Each mortal man should his own lot decry — 

Though chance, or reason, all the comforts give. 

Still thinks his fellow-men far happier live? 

The soldier, * happy merchant,' ever cries; 

The merchant in like honied speech replies : 

The one looks down upon his shattered limb ; 

The other gazes but to envy him: 

*The south winds blow,' he cries; *oh! war's the trade. 

For in an instant you are killed or made." 

The lawyer, rising ere the morning beams. 

Swears, that to him the farmer happier seems; 

The other vows when in the citv bound. 

There, only there can happiness be found: 

And oh ! 'twould weary years of talk to tell, 

How many minds beneath this censure dwell. 

But come, my friend, to make no longer fuss, 

I'll bring the matter to its issue thus: — 

Should the gods say, 'well do as ye desire, 

Go merchant, charge amid the battle's fire; 

Go lawyer, as you wished; go, till the ground: 

Each happy now, hie whither ye are bound. 

How now? why stand ye?' ah! my friend, behold 

How each still clings to his first hated hold. 

What can the angry gods in future do, 

But treat with scorn the discontented crew?" 

» 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

SOCIETY OF ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE. 

Tli£ Youv^ Gentleman's Book ; My Daughter's Book ; The Schoolmaster at 
Home ; and the Book for the Million. Published by the Society for the 
Promccion of Elementary Knowledge. 

Of " the Society for Promoting Elementary Knowledge," we are as ignorant 
as all our contemporaries, its motto not being ^^ scire facias ;^^ and we are there- 
fore obliged to remain in the dark shade of ignorance, which, above all other 
things in the earth, we are desirous of denouncing. Perhaps however, this 
" darkness visible," is of the same importance to the society, as was that of 
the great known unknown wizard of the north ; if so we should be the last 
to pluck out the heart of its mystery. The sun himself looks greater through 
a fog ; and viewed through this magnifying medium, the Society for Promo- 
ting Elementary Knowledge has doubtless an importance. We shall there- 
fore not stop to inquire who the members of the society are, who thus do good 
by stealth, and blush to find it fame ; it is sufficient for us that a moral and 
intellectual steam-engine is at work, and we have only to report upon its pro- 
gress, and the state of its machinery. 

The first volume, the Schoolmaster at Home, according to its preface, is 
said to contain mefatory intelligence, an original English Grammar, History 
of England, and Geography, together with conclusive educational matter, original 
and select. We have had the Schoolmaster Abroad for so long a period, 
that we were really glad to hear that he was at home ; and we flattered our- 
selves that we should have a book "revealing all the mysteries," an " unveiling" 
of the subtile craftiness whereby the mind is made to believe grammar, history, 
and geogi'aphy as a matter of fact rather than oi faith : but we have been 
disappointed in this particular. The "great originator" of mechanics' insti- 
tutes is invoked in vain. The preparatory intelligence being nothing more than 
a few scraps from previous magazines, weekly visitors, newspapers, and penny 
magazines, some applying to education in degree, and some not applying to it 
at all. The compendious English Grammar, makes exactly thirty-two pages, 
and is as original as it is compendious. The Compendious History of England 
is more compendious, extending to eighty-four pages ; and the Compendious 
Geography is compressed into forty-four pages. The concluding intelli- 
gence, like the preparatory, is drawn from the same sources — newspapers, 
magazines, and similar authorities. 

On taking up the Book for the Million, we were soon convinced of the 
high opinion, which the Society of Elementary Knowledge entertains of these 
compendious works, by observing them printed word for word, also, in this 
volume; indeed so decidedly have they been impressed with the maxim "let 
well alone," as not even to aJter the number of the pages. Page 1, page 33, 
and page 118, begin the several compendious grammar, history, and geography, 
as in 3ie former volume. So that those who may purchase a copy of the 
^^Schoolmaster at Home,^^ and afterwards a copy of "TAc Book for the Million,^' 
will be agreeably surprised in having the same subjects over again ; a great 
advantage in the present day, when it is far more difficult to read through 
books than to write them : and we only wonder that the editors have not been 
wiser than to smother so much that is evidently so good, as a rabbit is smo- 
thered by onions, by the mixed pickles of concluding intelligence. It indeed 
puts us in mind of some of the dishes in Mrs. Glass's Cookery — a saddle of 
mutton disguised, a saddle of mutton surprised, a saddle of mutton kebobbed , 
or a saddle of mutton in epigram; in which one joint is, by the addition of 
varied sauces, made to pass for another thing. But as Dr. Kitchener observes, 
" true taste is not confined to abstract rules ; " and if any one has a right to 
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break through them, it is those * invisible agencies' to which the world is 
indebted for the " Schoolmaster at Home" and the " Book for the Million." 

Having made these observations, as an act of justice to the public, it is with 
unfeigned pleasure that we revert to the two other volumes which have been 
sent us, " The Young Gentleman's Book" and " My Daughter's Book;" both 
of which are deserving of the highest recommendation, not only as works of 
sterling utility, but of high entertainment. The former of these enters upon 
a \vide field, embracing Astronomy, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, and 
Mental Philosophy ; and seems devoted to the study of nature and of man in 
many of their varied particulars. The best sources of information have evi- 
dently been consulted ; and although the work may be considered a book of 
extracts, yet those extracts are so judiciously made, so admirably dove-tailed 
together, in connection with the subjects which it is intended they should 
illustrate, as to present a uniformity of information truly valuable. " My 
Daughter's Book''^ is perhaps a more valuable production than the "Young 
Gentieman's Book," and contains a variety of notices on woman — ^her consti- 
tution, her relations, her accomplishments, and her duties. It is a book drawn 
up in the best spirit, because it does not flatter the vanity of the sex. In ad^ 
dition to these matters, it contains some "exquisite poetry" by " various hands;" 
and, what is no less valuable, some interesting facts regarding the phenomena 
of nature, conversation, and the progress of refinement. It is a work which 
would tend very powerfully to instruct the mind, enlarge the understanding, 
purify the taste, and iniprove the heart. We can say no more, nor could we 
say less ; and we should have been happy if truth would have enabled us to 
have said as much for the two former volumes, as we have here for the two 
latter. If " The Society for Promoting Elementary Knowledge" wish to pro- 
gress, they must themselves be acquainted with the' work of instruction. The 
author of the " Young Gentleman's Book" can select matter which is admira- 
bly adapted to " young men and women," but he appears to know nothing 
whatever of the mind of a child — that sweetest of all philosophy ; and is in 
this matter, at least, not the Schoolmaster at Home, but the Schoolmaster 
A broad. 



Q. Horatii Flacci Opera omnia ex recensione. Frid. Guil. Doering ; with Ex- 
planatory Notes by Charles Anthon, LL.D. Second Edition. John R. 
Priestley, High Holbom. 

"Quid verum atque decens euro et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum." Such was the 
assertion of Horace, and it would hava been well if he had ever made it his 
maxim. But the sterling qualities of Horace were, as might be supposed in 
an age of such refined sensuality, mixed with baser alloy : it is, however, sub- 
ject of amazement rather, that we do not find him under far greater corrup- 
tions than those which he has honestly transmitted to our notice as belonging 
to his character. It has been objected, that Horace and Virgil are not proper 
authors to be placed in the hands of a Christian youth ; but under a truly 
Christian teacher little should be feared on this point, as we think those por- 
tions of their works, to which such objections are made, might be adduced to 
prove the high graces of the Christian faith, arising from its Divine origin, 
in contradistinction to the gross systems of Epicurean philosophy and Pagan 
superstition. The works of the author before us are invaluable to those who 
would attain to a knowledge of the Roman language, customs, and manners ; 
and the frequency with which Horace is quoted, shews him to have a deep 
insight into human nature, and that his maxims are consecrated by time and 
by truth. The present edition of the works of Horace is valuable in many 
important points. It is a text book for the student, which, although of a con- 
venient size, contains at the same time a commentary sufficiently ample for 
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all his \vants, and is adapted to the mode of teaching prevalent in c 
efficient Rcliools. Professor Anlhon has laboured with signal succes; 
works of Horace ; and in j)resentinp his masterly annotations to th< 
scholar, the puhlisher has performed a ser\'ice to classical literature, 
sight into the curiom feliritas of the poet's expressions, unattainable 
more aid of the dictionary, is afforded l»y the i)rofessor, who develops t 
of his ideas with great skill and critical acumen, and throws much 
tlie hitherto vague meaning of many important passages, by referent 
works of the mo<lem traveller and antitiuarian. The text however is E 
not Anlhon 's. Tlie estimation in which the former is held by the 
world would have made its substitution extremely hazardous, we 1 
think it wisely presened, and we cordially recommend the volume to tl 
of the classical tutor and tlic Latin student. In reading and teach 
great classic authors to the young, let the maxim be *' amicus Horace 
Virgil, sed magis amicus Veritas," and no fear need be entertained 
evil tendency. 

The Young Christian Hero, Nesbit Price 6d. 

This is a simple Christian niirrative ; so dissimilar to some tracts wit 
we are acquainted, that we cannot forbear recommending it to the C 
public, as an excellent present for school children. It is calculated i 
great comfort to the young Christian in his pilgrimage, to arm hi: 
struggles against the evil one, to strengthen his faith, and to enlarge b 
ty. Such a work cannot be too strongly recommended, or too gener 
tributed. AVc wish, however, the price were reduced, not from its beii 
but from its preventing tliat universal distribution of it, which we reco 

Two Lectures on Taste, By James Carter. Simpkin, Marshall, A 

These Lectures furnish another to the many instances we have of the 
of knowledge under difficulties, as we leani from a very sensible intrc 
to the book, by Dr. Mackintosh, of Colchester ; but there is something 
to be remarked connected witli the volume before us, namely, that we ] 
no instance in which an unlettered person has attempted to write on a 
so purely refined, and intellectual as that of Taste; indeed self-e 
persons, above all others, are generally wanting in this particular 
lectures before us display a mind well conversant with all that has be 
ten on this important and interesting subject; and is an extraordini 
duction for one who lias to obtain his bread by manual occupation 
means, whose leisure, and whose bodily health are such as almost to ii 
insurmountable barriers to intellectual superiority. The style of the 
and the language used, seem founded on the best and most classical 
and the general observations are highly creditable to the author's tale 
perseverance, and at the same time expressive of his good taste. J 
essay goes further than a mere inquiry concerning what is generally 
stood by taste ; and contains some very excellent remarks on moral an* 
lectual beauty, and our perceptions of it according to the circumstance! 
education ; proving that the author would philosophise as well as think 
reason logically, before he pronounces judgment. We think that w 
volume carefully revised, and the subject earned out according to the 
the author, it might be made a valuable work in education, and be of 
derable advantage to the literary student. 

Simple Hymns for Infant Schools, 

This book is evidently written by one who understands what an 
School is, and what it ought to be. It is full of piety and devotion, a 
ciliated to lead a child's mind towards its heavenly Fatlier, and to in 
with religious sentiment. 
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Perils in the Woods : a Tale. Effingham Wilson. 

This volume gives a faithful detail of the perils usually experienced by those 
who migrate to America. A family depart from England, and after many 
difficulties arrive at the back settlements of North America, on the Wabash 
river ; here, after finding that the El-dorado, usually described by the emigra- 
tion societies, is little more than an immense marsh and a barren prairie, and 
living a Robinson Crusoe kind of life for some months, in danger of being 
iourdered by runaway convicts or wild Indians, tormented by the musketoes, 
and frightened to death by alligators, they wisely make up their minds to 
return to England, having nothing further to subsist upon. The work should 
be read by all "going to embark." And to those not desirous of leaving 
the land of their birth, it will afford some very pleasing reading and useful 
information. 

Lapland and its Rein Deer, Darton and Harvey. 

A PRETTY little volume; full of interest, and full of information. It contains 
some beautiful descriptions of a Lapland family ; of their hairbreadth escapes ; 
of perils by wolves, by winds, by snows, and by floods. It is full of the won- 
denul, but it does not exceed the bounds of veracity — a common fault iu 
books of this description. In fact, it contains all that can interest a child in 
the country of Lapland. It makes him in love with the rein deer, and he 
wishes to be drawn in a sledge instead of a chaise ; he longs for the ice and to 
attack the bear, and to spend a long night in the regions of cold. It leaches 
him more than this — to look up to the Author of nature, as the distributor of 
all good gifts ; and is thus valuable to be put into the hands of youth. 

Tlie Teacher's Treasure and Dunce's Delight. Darton and Harvey. 

This work is called by the author, a simple and easy method of teaching a 
child to read. The plan is, we believe, original, and is certainly worthy a 
trial to all who follow the work of instruction. The object of the work is 
simply, that of teaching to read : few ideas are pressed into the service, the 
author deeming it to be more eye-work than mind-work : it proceeds on the 

5 Ian of repetition, according to the following arrangement: My dog — my 
og was — ^my dog was on — ^my dog was on the — my dog was on the led — my 
dog was on the bed and — my dog was on the bed and my — my dog was on 
the bed and my cat — my dog was on the bed and my cat was — my dog was 
on the bed and my cat was on — my dog was on the bed and my cat was on 
the — ^my dog was on the bed and my cat was on the box, &c. By this plan 
it is presumed a child will have each word so thoroughly impressed upon his 
mind, as to be unable to forget it. We say, let it be tried : a little child of two 
years old is the best critic in such a case. 

The Gospel Manual ; or, a Brief Abstract of the Contents of every Chapter in 
the Four Evangelists, with reference to the parallel passages in each ; by the 
Author of " Aids to Development." 

A USEFUL book to the teachers of religious classes in Day and Sunday schools, 
and valuable to the pupil. 

Elementary Lessons. From the Italian of the Count G. Bardi. 

These Lessons were originally composed for the use of a school of mutual 
instruction at Florence, and contain a variety of elementary and real know- 
ledge. It will be useful in the nursery to those who wish the children in- 
trusted to their care to be acquainted with the common things by which they 
are surrounded. 
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A Scripture Oeoyraphy for the Use of Yountf Persoru, By the Rev. Samuel 

Wood, B.A. liaurie, Fleet Street. 

This little work, of about <«ie hundred pages, is accompanied by four blank 
maps, verj' neatly engraved: 1. of the countries mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment ; 2. the Travels of St. Paul ; 3. Palestine, as divided among the Twelve 
Tribes ; 4. Palestine in tlie time of our Saviour. The work itself contains 
historical as well as geographical notices, and is divided into five periods: 
1. From the creation to the entrance into the Promised Land. 2. From this 
to the division of the kingdoms. 3. From the division of the kingdoms to the 
time of Christ. 4. The time of our Saviour. 5. Tlie Travels of the apostle 
Paul. Appended to which are keys to the different maps. The author ap- 
pears to have bestowed infinite labour on this production to ensure its correct- 
ness ; has diligently compared ancient and modem names, which throws con- 
siderable light on several otherwise obscure parts of the Scripture nanative. 
References to the mountains, rivers, cities, and towns, and the occurrences for 
which they were remarkable, are made throughout ; and the whole foUovred 
by a scries of questions. To National, British, and Sunday schools this woik 
will be extremely useful ; and to the private teacher, who wishes his pupils 
to know something of Scripture history and geography, it will afford much 
assistance, as it will fix a clearer and deeper impression of the events recorded 
in Holy Writ than any similar work with which we are acquainted. 

The Boy and the Birds, By Emily Taylor. With Designs by Thomas 

Landseer. 

This is a boy's British Ornithology ; not so large and copious indeed as the 
American Ornithology of Wilson, but quite as interesting to a child as that 
work is to a man. Here the birds speak for themselves, and hold '* excellent 
converse" with little boys. They speak of their instincts, their fears, and 
their cares ; for birds have cares, and claim a sympathy and love from the 
little listeners. The illustrations also speak ; they are full of the poetiy of 
expression, and as like the cuts for children's books as may be. The work is 
calculated to produce a generation of bird fanciers; and, like all other produc- 
tions of the talented authoress, carries with it a living interest and influence. 

77ie Scripture Teacher's Assistant. By Henry Althans. Second Edition. 

This is one of the few works which is really compiled by a practical mas; 
and no one knows better how to value it than ourselves, having tried it and 
proved it, to our entire satisfaction, in public and private schools. By it not 
only may children be taught to understand the facts of Scripture history and 
doctrine, but teachers may learn how to question and how to teach. It is an 
invaluable introductory book to the Scriptures. The lessons are short and 
pithy, the incidents interesting ; the questions are full, and to the purpose; 
every word has its signification ; every sentence the lesson it should inculcate 
brought clearly before the mind, and witli so much tact, that a child of very 
tender age may understand it. To every school, where the Scriptures are 
taught as a part of education, we would recommend it as the first and as the 
best book with which we are acquainted : no Sunday-school should be withotft 
it, and certainly no religious parent. We therefore cordially recommend it tD 
parents, teachers, and the religious public, as the best of introductory voluffli* 
to the Sacred Scriptures. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of t/ie Educatimud Magazine. 

tianj tbajilis for the iuseition of my last kti 

ft trouble you »ilh tUs, did I n ' ' 

tlv irart, 1 have already made a ... 

1 the book 

wherein the; first appeared, I felt it luiDecessar; to notice them, altbongh I 
have good reason to beliere mucb of it, was levelled at me, by the authors of 
the hook, Messn. Bilby and RJdg^naV' As liowerer, you have given suoh 
sentiments circulation, doubtless nitli the best intentions, which would other- 
wise have remained in obscurity, t am now called upon in self-defence to ex- 
pose some of the absurdities not noticed in my last. 

The subject is headed "Some Causes of the Fwlure of Infant Schools," 
under ten distinct heads — the £rst of wliich tells us " want of caie in the se- 
lection of Teachers ; such as a desire to reward an old sernuit or assist a 
fiieod in reduced circumstances, without considering for one moment whether 
such persons possess even one of tlie many necessary quaMeations, so essen- 
tial in Teachers of Infant Schools." I have generally found that where 
:s had firmness lo collect money enougph to build a school, they had 
ense sufficient to enable them to choose a teacher ; and I can safely 
say, that I never knew an instance where a committee engaged any person, 
without at least giving one moment's cimtidcratioii as to whether the person 
diev were about to engage possessed trn£all«(ut of the necessary qualifications, 
which it is acknowledged are required in Infant School Teachers. Indeed it 
wonld be alibel on the good sense of any committee, that had the slightest 
dtdm to respectability or education, to suppose otherwise- Now for the se- 
cond cause of failure, namely, " selecting a person, because he is what the 
world colls an accomplished man and a good scholar ; not con^derin^ that 
the chief requisites are decided piety, and an aptness lo teach." Sir, I have 
visited a great number of Infant Schools all over the kingdom, and never 
once heard of a failure on this account: nay, it has been quite the reverse; I 
Lave frequently found Ignoramuses, who had been recommended by others 
like themselves; who would be good matches for the schoolmaster of whom 
Oberlin speaks, who had once the care of the parish pigs, and when he lost that 
place, he got the charge of the parish children ; and the reason he gave for 
not teaching the children anything was, that he knew nothing himself. As 
to there being a superabundance of accomplished persons engaged in this 
work, it is no such thing : I wish tliere were more, not that it would be easy 
to meet with many like Mr. Bilby and Mr. Ridgew^. 7%fy have laid their 
fellow teachers under the deepest obligations ; and I hope if the Cra/i have 
any politeness left, they will not go unrewarded ; but as to our being over- 
slocked with good scholars, and this being the cause of the failure of Infant 
Schools, to say the least uf it, I believe it to be down-right fudge. The third 
cause of failure is doubtless intended for me. I have heard of no persons 
engaged in organizing Infant Schools, but myself and the agents I have em- 
ployed, except a few instances unnecessary to mention at present ; and t was 
leduced to the necessity of doing this, because the socie^ fell to the ground, 
ud never erected the model school they promised for me : having no building 
Iherefore in London where I could bring my various plans to bear, I thought 
it a public duty incumbent on me to go round the country nuA try to get 
buildings erected, and when they were erected, to iiLStruct the teachers and 
children at the same time. This has been acooroplished in many places, and 
in this county, Lancashire, we have larger buildings, better play-grounds, and 
other essential requisites, than in any school I nave vet seen in Londou. 

Vol. IL—Julif, 1835. a 
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With respect to the teachers I \vi11 only mention one in Manchester, Mr. 
Bartley, who was taught hy me in 1825, at the Charlton Row Infant School : 
this gentleman, my pupil, who was taught in the way objected to, has opened 
many Infant Schools himself in this district; I have heard him spoken of in 
the highest terms, hy many gentlemen in the county ; I have revisited his 
school with pleasure, and have no hesitation in saying, it is equal to either 
Mr. Bilby's or Mr. Ridgeway's. I now mention Mr. Bell, of Huddersfield, 
another pupil of mine, who succeeded an incompetent person, recommended 
by other masters, who was taught in the way recommended by Mr. Bilby and 
Mr. Ridgeway. Mr. Bell is a first-rate Infant teacher, I am sure his com- 
mittee think so— his school bears proof of it ; and I could give half a page of 
names of teachers in other parts of the country, in corroboration of my views. 
I could mention the names of many masters in London, who would have 
nothing to fear in being compared to Mr. Bilby and Mr. Ridgeway ; but, 
knowing their modesty, and the pain it would cause them to see themselves 
in print, I forbear at present ; yet, one I must mention, Mr. James Brown, of 
the Spitalfields Infant School, Quaker Street, who was a pupil of mine, taught 
by the objected method at Brighton, whose useful little work " An Essay on 
Infant Schools" (not a compilation), proves him to be, though I know he does 
not think so, equal to the arrogant persons who presume to give advice to 
those, who are able to give them instruction. Sir, I will not waste my own 
time or your space, by wading through the absurdities, which are to be foond 
in these ten supposed causes of failure ; but the seventh cause cannot be passed 
over in silence, as by doing so, I should be sacrificing the interest of thousands 
of poor neglected and imitative babes. We are there told that making the 
Bchool free is another cause of failure. The advocates of this objection seem 
to be aware of its futility, for they call it themselves " a weak and simple ar- 
gument;" doubtless it is so in many cases, I won't say all, — ^but could they see 
what I have seen in my peregrinations, not to go out of this neighbourhood, 
(Wigan), at a place called the Scholes, where an Infant School has lately 
been built, they would soon find reason to alter their opinion. There are 
hundreds of poor Irish people who have come over to be employed at the 
manufactories : many have employ, and many are without ; those without, live 
a whole day on a pennyworth of potatoes, and those who have employ are not 
overburthened with forethought, they would sooner spend sixpence in spirits, 
than pay a penny to send their Infants to school ; they are all very prolific, 
the employed, and the unemployed ; and as to " their pride being touched,^^ or 
their feeling any degradation in sending their children to a free school, I am 
quite certain that many families that I have seen, who had two or three chil- 
dren eligible for the Infant School, could not muster sixpence to pay for them 
for one week by their utmost exertions, whilst others who could if they choose 
to do it, would sooner let their children run the streets for a year than pay for 
their instruction, and these are the children who fill our prisons. It is not the 
child of the careful parent — it is not the child of the parent who values edu- 
cation, and who would be willing to pay a trifle for it, that becomes an inmate 
there. No, it is the child of the careless parent — the child of the poor wretch, 
who has not even potatoes to eat — the child of the drunkard — the child of the 
poor ignorant soul, who never had education himself, nor does he know what 
It is — he never tasted its sweets : talk to him about pay, or imagine his pride 
will be touched by educating his child for nothing ; pon ! he thinks it a favour 
to let you have his child on any terms ; and the mother will call upon you if 
she knows you take an interest in the school, for some old clothes or other fa- 
vours, and if you refuse, she retorts, " Mam, I send my child to your school, 
and you ought to relave me. But we are told thsit experience has confirmed tKe 
opposite view. Experience! where? in Chelsea, or Hart Street — methinks I 
could find not a few in the neighbourhood of Hart Street, who would not feel 
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ilegriuled by scndiug tlicir cliildren lo ecIiodI gratis; and besides, llic IJi'sl In- 
fant Schools Ihat eyer wore establislied were gratis, both at WestminEler and 
Spitalfields; and I am certain if tltcre hndbeen any j>ajr at that time, nc should 
not have been orerstoeked with cliildren— so much for the serentii cause of 
failnre. I oonld say something on the eighth cuuse, hut will only just Ktutc 
that if the children even destroy the lessone, the fault is not their's, hut the 
leachers ; and now if I have been severe with Mr. Bilby and Mr. Ridgeway, 
tiiey brought it ou themselves ; I have hitherto cnrefully avoided entering into 
controvert with any one, and I believe some persons on this account have 
talen an advantage, and probably imagined that because t was silent, t was 
to be trifled with ; but in this they wil! find tjicit mieiake : I don't like to be 
the flrat to ttUaolt — my motto is "peace — deeds, not words ;" and if any observa- 
tioDS have escaped me calculated to offend, I am sorry for it, but 1 shall at 
all times he ready to defend myself and my syslem. Mr. Dunti the Secretary 
of ibe Briti&b School is correct, when he says, in his examination before the 
Committee of Public Education, " that the number of competent Infant 
School Teachers is very limited ;" and also where he says, that " masters and 
mistresses of Infant Schools, have been generally recommended by other mas- 
ten and mistresses, and sometimes from vay inferior motives.^' I can bear 
him ont in this, I have found it so by sad experience ; and thus has the system 
Eufietcd, as fully appears from the evidence of the Rev. W. Johnson and 
oAeig; but they have yet to sec the genuine plan, and I am quite prepared 
to prove it equal in importance to those systems they advocate. All Naliiinal 
Schools are not like that in Baldwin^s gardens, nor are all British and Foreign 
schools like that in the Borough Aoad, 1 have seen a few scores*' of each 
Lind, and I can tell tlie promoters of both, that the children iiom a well regu- 
hited Infant School would be no disgrace to either. 

^WMIbI, Sir, 80 many lufajit Teachers are so ansioiis to give advice, and so 
1i ai% inclined to take it, it is not difficult to see the cause of failure, t 
it&pwever things will not always remain so. 

Tours, Stc. 
tKigan,Jvne4,im6. SAMUEL \\aLDEUSPJN. 



THE CAllPENTEE 8 RDLE, 
7ii t/ie Editor of Che Educational Magazine. 



\ Observing thai your pages are open to tlie communications of pnicti<qit 
feacheiE of all kinds, I am induced to call your attention, as a practical man, 
frdke performing of arithmetical cttlciilationsbTmeans of the carpenter's com- 
Hm slide lule — an instrument always in use ; tut the excellent uses of which 
Jwrety Tarcly understood, and never, [hat I have seen, taught in schools. I 
Sitnt it aught to bs the practice of every British and National School teacher 
to make his elder boys, particularly mechanics' children, ucquediited with its 
pnn^erties ; and as there is no tutor extant wliich contains problems upon it, 
BOa the method of working them, I am induced, for the benefit of the public, 
to lay Uie fhllowing before you, being confident that it will interest many, and 
' "V extensively useful to all those who may acquire a knowledge of it. It may 
M applied to arithmetic, mensuration of superficies, solids, boards, timber, 
" ing, and laud surveying, and is particularly-designed for timber dealers, 
enters, coopers, masons, and farmers; among coopers I have generally 
d that iey are acquainted willi the art of gauging hy the lines C and D, 

1} lie fainiil i" oiy " Enrlr Discipliiii' lllusUalGd," and 
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and not by the lines A and B. I have therefore, in all the examples of gaug- 
ing, given the solutions by both methods, so that one can serve as a proof to 
the other : — 

DESCRIPTION OF THE RULE. 

The slide or slip rule, or as it is commonly called, Coggleshal's sliding rule, 
is an instrument of great utility to gaugers, timber-dealers, carpenters, paint- 
ers, and other artificers, in the measuring of their several works. 

It is commonly placed in one of the joints of the common two-foot rule, of 
which I think it will be necessary to give a description, in order to explain 
the meaning of the different tables and figures thereon, as I recollect, on first 
taking to it, I was greatly puzzled thereat 

The joint-rule measures exactly two feet in length, having a joint in the 
middle which enables it to close together, so as to form a one-foot rule ; on 
one side whereof is the slide, distinguished by a brass slip, and the letters A, B, 
C, D ; immediately opposite on the next joint is a scale table at — ^ of an inch, 
i an inch, f of an inch, and 1 inch to the foot : the first or ^ inch line gives 
the length necessary from 1 to 29 feet, each of the divisions being equal to 
one foot ; the second or i inch line gives the length from 1 to 14 feet, each 
division being equal to one foot; the third, or f-inch line from 1 to 9 feet, 
each division being equal to 1 foot ; and the fourth or 1 inch line from 1 to 7 
feet, each division being equal to one foot 

On the other side, open the joint, and you will find the length to be sub- 
divided into 24 inches, and each inch into 8 parts : on pulling out the hack 
of the slide, you will find it to be marked and subdivided m the same maimer, 
thereby extending the length to three feet ; on turning to the side of the role, 
you will find that the foot is decimally divided into tenths, and those parts 
mto tenths, which will be found to be of great service in taking the dimen- 
sions of timber, Sec. Close the rule, and you will perceive on the upper joint 
a scale table of 1^ inch to the foot, containing the length necessary nom one 
to seven feet ; immediately under, on the next joint, is a scale of 1^^ inch to 
the foot, containing the length necessary from 1 to 6 feet, each of the divisions 
being equal to one foot 

Upon the sliding side of the rule are four lines of numbers, marked with the 
letters A, B, C, D ; the lines A, B, C, are double lines, whereof B and C are 
on the slide, and A on the rule, being numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 ; 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 ; the line D, placed on the rule, is a single line number- 
ed 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, and is conmionly called the 
girt line. 

The figures on the three double lines may be increased at pleasure, thus, 
supposing the 1 at the beginning to stand for 1, then the 1 in the middle will 
stand for 10, and the 10 at the end for 100 ; but, supposing the 1 at the be- 
gixming to be called 10, then the 1 in the middle will stand for lOQ, and the 
10 at the end for 1000 ; and if the one at the beginning be counted 100, then 
the one in the middle will stand for 1000, and the 10 at the end for 10,000. 

Suppose, for instance, you take the line A. If the first figure 1, stand for 
one, the second figure 2, will count 2, the third 3, and so on till you come to 
the 1 in the middle which will count 10, the 12 will count 12, the 2 will count 
20, the three 30, and so on till you come to the ten at the end which will count 
100. — ^And if the 1 at the beginning count 10, then the 2 will count 20, the 
three 30, and so on till you come to the 1 in the middle which will count 100 ; 
the 12 will count 120, the 2 will count 200, the three 300, and so on till you 
come to the 10 at the end, which will count 1000. — ^And if the 1 at the begin- 
ning count 100, then the 2 will count 200, and the three 300, and so on till 
you come to the 1 in the middle which will count 1000, the 12 will count 
1200, the 2 will count 2000, the three 3000, and so on till you come to the 
10 at the end, which will count 10,000. 



The lines A, B, are principally used for superticiu] ti: 
ing of boards, £cc. ; also for tlie working uf different iirithmeticeJ quesllona 
in maltijplicatioD, dirisioD, rule of three, xc. 

The lines C, D, are used for the taeasuring of solids, as stone, timber, 
gunging', &c, ; also for extracting tlie square root. 

Chi i£e double line of numbere from 1 lo 2, there are ten long parts or tUvi- 
aons, and betwLxt the long ones there are live short parts or divisions; now the 
long parts stand for tenths, and the short parts for fifths of the tenths; from 2 
to 3 Uiere are ten long divisions or parts, and betwixt Uie long parts two short 
parts, the long parts being tenths, and the short ones half tenths ; from 3 to 4, 
Uieie are ten divisions or parts, nhich stand for tenths, and so on till you come 
|a I in ihe middle, when the divisions are the same as in the first part of the 
Knfl ; only you must observe, as the numbers increase in value, so do tlie parts 
CI divisions. 

Girt Line D. 

From 4 to 5 there are ten long divisions, and between the long ones two 

short ones, the long divisions being tenths and the short ones half tenths; 

from 5 to 6 diere are ten divisions, each being tenths, and so on till you come 

^h(0 10, when each number is divided into four divisions, being quarters, and so 

^Ufu till you come to 40, being the end, and under 10 on C. 

He 

W: 



MULTIPLICATION. 

[ Rule.— Set I on B to the multiplicand or number that is to be multiplied 
■jl A, and against the multiplier or number by which jou multiply on B, will 
e found the product or answer on A. 






1. Multiply 9 by 7 F 
Set 1 aaa to 9 on A, and against 7 on B will be found B3 on A, being d 

product or answer. Am. f " 

2. Unltiply 12 by 6 ? 

Set I on B to 12 on A, and against 6 on B will be found 72 on A, being the 
uwet. Am. 72. 

3. Multiply 37 by 23 ? 
Set I on B to 37 on A, and against 33 on B, will be 8S1 on A, being the 

altHwer. Aru. SSI. 

Before yon proceed any further, it will be necessaiy to understand the rule, 
to reduce the parts of a whole number to a decimal. 

Role.— Set the value of the integer in the denomination that is given on 
B, to 10 on A, and against any number on B will bo found the decimal on 
A ; thus, supposing it were required to reduce inches to the decimal of a foot, 
aet 12 (the inches in a foot) on B, to 10 on A, and against any number of 
inohes on B will be found die decimal on A. 

4. B«duce 15 shillings to the decimal of a pound? 

SetSOonB (the shillings in a pound) to 10 on A, and against 15 on B, 
will be found 75 on A, being the decimal required. Ana. 75. 

fi. Reduce to the decimal of apouud 18s., 14;. 134., 9«., and 3j.? 

Set 20 on B. to 10 on A, and against 18 on B will hefouud ,9 on A, against 
14^,7, against 13 — 65, against 9 — 45, and against 3—15 ; being the deci- 
mals required. Aiu. ,7 ,65 ,45 ,15. 

8. Reduce 13*. 6d. to the decimal of apouud? 

Set 240 on B, (the pence in a pouud) to 10 on A, and against 164 on B, 
will be found ,683 on A, being the decimal sought vlns. ,fi83. 

7. Reduce 16s. 6|i. to the decimal of a pound ? 

Set 060 on B, (the farthings in a pound) to 10 on A, and against 795 on B, 
will be found ,S28 on A, being the decimal sought- '" ' °"'' 
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8. Reduce to Hie decimal of a, foot, 9, 7, 6, 4, and 3 inches ? 
Set 12 on B., to 10 on A., and agaiosi ou B. will he found 75 

agmnst 7:=5N3, agaiiiEt G:z5, against 4=33, and against 3z:25, being 
the decimala required. Ani. ,75, 

To reduce a Tulgar fraction to a decimal. 

KuLE.^Set 1 in tlie middle oa B, to tlie denominator on A, tind against 
the numerator on A, will be found llie decimal " 

Or thus : 

Set Ibe denominator on B to 1 on A, and against the numerator on B, will 
be found the decimal ou A. 

9. Reduce f to a decimal P 

Set 1 in the middle on B, to 5 on A, and against 4 on A, will be found ,f 
on B, being the decimal required. Atts. ,8 

10. Required the decimal of -t'jV ? 

Set 1 on B, to 143 on A, and against 76 on A, irill be found ^35 on B 
being the decimal sought. Am. ^35. 

Nole.^-A decimal is the fractional part of an integer. divided into tenlbs, 
and is usually dislinguised iiom the integer, or whole number, bj 
being prefixed to it, which also scrrca as a separation irom the whole number. 

11. Multiply 17feet6inclies, by 8fect3inchcs? 
The decimal for G inches is ,5, and for 3 inches, ,35, therefc 

to 17y'i on A, and against 8,25 on B, will be found 144,38 on j 

Set 13 on B. to 10 on A, and against 38 on A, will be found 4i inches 
on B, Ans. 144 feet 4^ inches. 

12. Multiply 9 feet 3 inches, by 7 feet 3 inches. 

Set 1 on B. to tl,75 on A, and against 7,25 on B, will be found 70,7 on A 

Set 12 on B. to 10 on A, and aguiiist 7 on A. wUi be found 81 inches on 1 

Am. 70 feet ei inches. 

13. Multiply 68,5 by 46? 

Set 1 ou B, to G8,5 on A, and against 46 on B, will be found 31al on A, 
being the product or answer. 

Note.— In this example, the 46 on the slide falls off the rule, tlierefore 
under the I on B, make a mark on the rule, and to tills mark, bring tbe 10 



tt ibc beginning for 10, when 



u B, which will then stand for 100, and t 
over 4fi will be found the product as above. 

14. Multiply i;i7..17..6 by8? 
The decimal for 17j. 6d. is ,875. 
Set 1 on B to 17,87S on A, and against 8 

being the answer in pounds. 

15. Multiply £8..10..0, by i:fi..8..0? 

Set 1 on B to 8,5 on A, and against 6,4 on B, will be found 64,4 on A. 
Set 30 on B to 10 on A, and against 4 on A, will be found 8 on B. 

Aim. £54.,8..0 

16. Multiply £9,. 19..11S, by ie9..19..1I|? 

Set 960 on B to 10 on A, and against mO on B, will be found, 99 on A, 
being the deuimul for 19a. llfd. 

Set 1 ou B to 9,99 on A, and against 9,99 on B, will be found 99 ,98 on A. 
Set 20 on B to 10 ou A, and agwnst 98 on A, will be fouud 19,6 on B. 
Set 13 on B to 10 on A, and against 6 on A. will be found 7 on B. 

Atis. £99 ..10 ..7. 
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■17. tHride631»y 0? 

Set 1 on B. to 9 on A, itud against 63 ou A, will be found 7 on B, ] 
ihe quotient. Ant. 

18. Divide 121 by 11. 
Set 1 on B to 11 on A, and against 131 on A, will be found 11 on B, 1 

iLe quotient Aw. 

Nate.— la this exnmple count the 1 at tLe begiuning on A 10. 

19. Diride4374bj54? 
Set 1 on B to 54 on A, and against 4374 on A, will be found 81 on B. 

Am. ei. 
Noic.— In tbis example, Ibc 4374 on A falls off the rule, 1000 being oppo- 
site 17,5 on B, therefore opposite tlie 1 on B male a mark on the rule, and to 
Ihi s marli bring the 1 D on B , which » ill then stand for 100, and the I at tbe be- 
■iBUiiig for 10, and the 1 at the beginning on A, for lOOO; when opposite, i 
e4374 on A will be found 81 on B as above. 
». Divide 24,7 by 6,5? 
let 1 on B to 6,5 on A, and against 2-1,7 on A will be found 3,8 on B 

it 5i) on A, will be found 4 on B, 
Ans. 

22. Divide -676 by 8? 
Set I on B to 8 on A, and against 76 01 

Tflloe of the decimal being 10 shillings. 

23. Diride£12()..7..e by 457 
The denmal foi 7s. Hd. is 375. 

■ Set lonB to45onA, and agdnsi 129,375 on A, will he found 2,87^ on I 
'%bdng the quotient. 

- "* - ■ - n A, and against ,875 on A, will be found 17,5 on B. 

Aas. £2..17..G. 
LOi. Divide 34 feet 6 inches, by 1 foot 3 inches ? 

■'Set 1 on B to 1,25 on A, and against 34,5 ou A, wUl be found 27,fi on B. 
pSet 12 on B to 10 on A, and ag^net 6 on A, will be found nearly 7^ inches 
i. Am. 27 feet, 7i inches, 

. Divide 239 feet 3 inches, by Ifi feet 6 inches? 

n A, and against 239,25 on A, will be found 14,5 on B. 
Alls. 14 feet, S inchea. 



? THBEE DIRECT. 



PROPOBTION: OB, I 

■iRuLE. — Slate the question, then set the first term on B, to the set 
9 A, and against the third tenn on B, wUl be found the fourth, ox answa | 



2G. If 1) bushels of wheat cost £3.. 12, .0, what will 12 bushels c 



Set <l on B to 3,6 on A, and agEtinst 12 
llie ajiswer in pounds und decimal parts, 
Set 20 on B to 10 on A, and against ,3 oi 

What is tbe height of a steeple which cas 
when ray walking staff, which is 3 feet long, 
^ 4,5 on B to 3 on A, and against 85^ < 
the height of the steeple. 



1 B, will be found 4,8 on A, being 

n A will be found 16 shillings on 

^u. jG'l..lt»..0. 
sis a shadow of 85 feet 6 inches, 
sts a shadow of 4 feet 6 inches ? 
B, will be found 57 on A, being 
Am. 57 feet. 
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28. If 2 cwt 1 qr. 14 lbs. of sugax cost J67..10..0, what is the price of 
8 cwt. 3 qrs., at the same rate ? 

The decimal for 1 qr. 14 lbs., is 375 ; for 10*.~,5, and for 3 qrs. 75 ? 
Set 2,375 on B to 7,5 on A, and against 8,75 on B, will be found 27,63 on 
A, being the answer in pound!s and decimal parts. 

Set 20 on B to 10 on A, and against ,63 on A, will be found 12,62 on B. 
Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against ,62 on A, will be found 7i on B. 

Am, £27..12..7| 

29. If 7 yards of cloth be sold for jC5..10..0, what will 12 J yards come to at 
the same rate ? 

Set 7 on B to 5,5 on A, and against 12,25 on B, will be found 9,625 on A, 
being the answer. 

Set 20 on B to 10 on A, and against ,625 on A. will be found 12]^ shil- 
lings on B. Am. £9..12..6 



RULE OF THREE INVERSE. 

RuL^. — Set the third term on B to the second on A, and against the first 
term on B, will be found the fourth or answer on A. 

EXAMPLES. 

30. If a coat took 7t yards of calico, 3 quarters wide, to line it ; how much 
cloth, 5 quarters wide, did it take to make it ? 

Set 5 on B to 7,75 on A, and against 3 on B, will be found 4,65 on A, being 
the answer in yards and decimal parts. 

Set 4 on B to 10 on A, and against ,65 on A, will be found 2,6 on B. 

Ans. 4 yards, 2 qrs., 2J nails. 

31. If a coat take 4,65 yards of cloth that is 5 quarters wide, how much 
calico that is 3 quarters wide, will be sufficient to line it ? 

Set 3 on B to 4,65 on A, and against 5 on B, will be found 7,75 on A. 
Set 4 on B to 10 on A, and against ,75 on A, will be found 3 quarters on B. 

Am. 7 yards, 3 quarters. 

32. If, when a gallon of flour is sold for Is, 6d., the penny loaf weigh 7J 
ounces ; how much should it weigh when the gallon is sold for 2s. 3d. ? 

Set 2,25 on B to 7,25 on A, and against 1,5 on B, will be found 4,83 on A, 
being the weight in ounces and decimal parts. 

Set 16 on B to 10 on A, and against ,83 on A, will be found 13^ drachms 
on B. Am. 4 oz. 13J dr. 

33. If a pasture containing 1 acre 2 roods, graze 17 horses 30^ weeks, how 
long would It graze 25 horses ? 

Set 25 on B to 30,5 on A, and against 17 on B, will be found 20,74 on A, 
being the answer in weeks and decimal parts. 
Set 7 on B to 10 on A, and against ,74 on A, will be found 5 days on B. 

Am. 20 weeks 5 days. 

34. If I lend my friend £75 fdr 9 months, how much ought he to lend me 
for 15 months to requite my former kindliessP 

Set 15 on B to 76 on A, and against 9 on B, will be found 45 on A. 

Am. £45. 

GEORGE OAKLEY LUCAS. 
Formerly of the British School, Bradford, Wilts. 



(To be continued,) 



OSIGT7IU COSnRSrONBEMOE. 

Ta the Editor of the Educational Magazine. 

Finding, while perusing your very excellent Maaazine of this month, at 
page 412 — a letter fiDni a. well-known iiidiTiduol (I hod almost said ckaraclsr), 
wherein he stronglj aniinailTetta on the "liasly diahes of jour pen," and the 
"effronleiy" of a "pair of compilers," who dared to pTomnlgate opinions 
conttac; to those of his own mighty mind; we consider it but an act of joe- 
tiM to you, the pnhlic, and even to ouiselres, to Tepeal the ground on n'hicli 
those opinions are founded, and contrast them with those of our opponent 
Wo will, however, a^ briefly as poEsihle, notice particulars as they arise in. his 
letter, merely remarlnng here, that it has been for some time a desire on our 
ptrt fully and fairly to meet the oft-repeated statemcnla of this Ajax in self- 



Mr. W, appears to doubt even the existence of such a being as Loniee 
Scheppler predous to hia engaging in the work of Infant instruction; and 
ereu doubts the truth of your assertions — why? because Aeneverreoda "sin- 
sle page" wherein such statemenls were made? No, Sir! hut rather because 
it lays claim to the honour, and has not been backward in publicly calling it 
fii syBlera. But for the information of Mr, W". we refer Lim to " Sim's fife 
«f Oberlin ;" and from that valuable man, who is now minister of the Old 
Church, in the Broadway, Westminster, lie may he iufotmed, probahly of 
more ihaji he wotild wish to know. But here, Sir, allow us in a few words 
tostnte something of the origin of Iniant Schools in England, and at the same 
Ihne to introduce Mr, W. iu his proper place and lime. 

At the commencement of the year 1816, Mr. Owen first opened an Infant 
tchool at Ills establishment at Lanark, of which, Mr. Buchanan ^now of Vin- 
cent Square, Westmiml^r), had the charge. This soon being made public, 
many highly respected individuals from distant parts, and especially from Eng- 
land, visited it. Among these risitors were Mis. Fry, who warmly attached 
hfrseif to the system, and a well knowo member of parliament, the friend of 
freneral edueatloD, who generously rendered material assistance in forwarding 
tliis Infant cause. This gentleman with a friend lo whom he introduced the 
sui^ect, earnestly desired its introduction into this vaslmelropohs, and county 
towns; and after some deliberation invited Mr. Buchanan to England for 
tkat purpose. Premises were found and engaged at Brewer's Green, West- 
minster (at this time occupied by a coach-spring and axletree maker); and 
here the fiisl Infant school in England was opened by Mr. Buchanan, in the 
year 181i). Among the viators to this new Institution was the Rev. Mr. Sann- 
ucrs of St. Saviours, Blackfriars, who soon after selected a female and sent 
her for inslmetion to Mr. B. Joseph Wilson, Esq. was the next gentleman, 
«lio eslahlislicd the third school in Quaker Street, Spitalflelds (now condncted 
Vjourliijchly esteemed friend Mr. Brown), Mr. B. was invited lo orgonizB 
Hds school, but the mistress who was with him, and who was intended to con- 
duct the school when Mr. B. had organized it, prored deficient in physical 
poners, and a master was sought to co-operate with her iu the work. After 
ewe lime Mr. Wilderspin, l>eing recommended by a Mr. Goyder, and in- 
linieted £y Mr. Suclianan, was intrusted with the place of assistant master ; 
111 till delicate slate of health of the mistress at length rendering her alto- 
gnhcr inefficient to the week, the school eventually fell entirely under the 
clwjnj of Mr. and Mrs. Wilderspin. Thus, Sir, I have introduced Mr. W.'b 
Snt debut in an Infant School ; for the truOi of which account, I refer to Mr. 
Buchanan himself. 

ND«,Sit, aait regards the life of the late society, we know but little; at 
ilsMtih, it appeared a healthy " tanlit'nj,"— its nurses and attendants were 
Inmcruus; hut among those who were well calculated to judge, there were 
Vol. \\.—Ju!y, 1835. ii 
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many who doubted its long existence : it was afterwards discovered to he de- 
fective in its birth, and although the " Balm of Gilead " was strongly recom- 
mended to be used as an all-sufficient remedy to restore its functions, and 
raise it to health — it was rejected, not being to the taste of some of the nurses, 
and eventually it expired. We were not aware, however, till Mr. W. stated 
it, that any tears were shed even at its funeral, as many were found vulgar 
enough to say that it was a good riddance ; no doubt, however, that Mr. W. 
and his colleague wept, as may be often the case, Demetrius like, when the 
hope of their gain is lost. The lack of a model and training school, none 
more regret than ourselves ; and few perhaps, see more the necessity of. Such 
an institution, under the direction of a liberal and enlightened committee, 
would, we are bold to affirm, prove an invaluable blessing to the country at 
large : for the want of this, almost every school, it matters not how incompe- 
tent the teacher, becomes a training school : hence arise such complaints as 
appeared in the " Patriot " a few weeks since. Take for example the follow- 
ing : A person is sent up from the country to some school in or near London, 
to obtain a knowledge of the system pursued in that school ; — after staying a 
few weeks, this person goes back and enters upon the new charge ; and proba- 
bly, ere the school is organized, another individual is sent to that school to be 
instructed for a similar charge, in a neighbouring town or village. Now, Sir, 
let me ask, what must be the final result of such procedures as these ? There 
is no experience on either side ; consequently, these twice, thrice, and often 
more repeated errors must render such establishments even worse than useless. 
And it is on some such principles as this we decry Mr. W.'s method of pro- 
ceeding. 

Let us ask what experience can a person obtain in five or six weeks attend- 
ance at the mere organization of a school ? It matters not how well-qualified 
the instructor may be ; the mechanical part of the system must be first ac- 
quired, and if further progress be made in that time, which is seldom the case, 
the instruction given must be the very elements of simplicity itself: it is true 
that at the end of a month, a great show may be made at examination ; but at 
the same time, let it be remembered that — " all is not gold that glitters." 
Again, the organizing agent departs ; and the teacher is left to proceed alone. 
He soon finds that a repetition of Jessons (if any) will not satisfy the little ones, 
any more than the food which supported his body the last week will continue 
to do so the next ; and not having witnessed the system in all its bearings, he 
becomes bewildered, and his school-room a scene of riot and confusion. But 
Mr. W. bears down upon us with such a mass of proof to the contrary, which 
unfortunately for us, springs from such distant places, that we cannot get 
at it in order to try it. Why did he not mention Cheltenham, Mansfield, 
Chesterfield, Boston, and some of these nearer places, which he has alluded 
to in some of his former works — we would then have sought permission to have 
made a few extracts from letters received from some highly respected indivi- 
duals residing in these and other towns, who were as ready to trumpet Mr. W.'s 
praise at the month's end, as he himself is ; but who eventually, to use one of 
the writer's own words, found it to be " a mere bubble." Mr. W. commences 
•with Edinburgh — does he not know that one of us has been there some few 
months since? Alas! for him, we could " such a tale unfold," as would con- 
vince the world of his error in this respect ; but thereby " hangs a tale." We 
abstain from going more into this subject at present. We come nearer home, 
in order to give you. Sir, an opportunity of hearing and judging for yourself, 
without the trouble of going either to Scotland or Ireland. 

In the year (we think) 1828, Mr. Wilderspin was engaged to organize the 
St. John's Infant School, Baldwin's Gardens, now under the patronage of 
that excellent clergyman, the Honourable and Rev. Baptist Noel ; at the 
same time to train Mr. and Mrs. Botsford, as the master and mistress. Here 
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was no expense spared, no obstacle allowedlobe thrown in the way; thflsclioiA 
was closed against indiriduala of every grade, during llie six weda that Mr. 
W. was engaged — it was to Ite dune on ue highest scale of perfection. An 
exuminalioa v/ae tlien pennitled ; the natives were aatutiishcd ; Mr. W. nobly 
mid; and the master and mistress i eft, to their work, — and irorA tier found it. 
la fact, tbe; found themselves just in a dmilar stale to that above-described: 
(hey visited other schools in a more advanced condition than tbeir own ; and 
never shall ve !i>xget the exclamation of Mr. Botsford, when he saw one of 
our then principal schools at work — " If this be the Infant syBtcni, I know 
nothing of it; nor hare I cvei witnessed it before." In short, his Committee 
found i[ neixsEary to send him for further instruction. Since nliich time the 
kKhooI Las gone on well; the ComiDittee ore highly satisfied; and Mr. Bots- 
P ftrd is reaping the fruit of his labours in the improvement of his liltle oneF', 
ind the commendation of visitors. This, Sir, is a fact, and easily to be sub- 
inltaUd J and we only regret, on your account, liiat Mr. W. prefers labour- 



n all probability, you will shortly hear from us again ; we just beg 
to add, iLat tee maie no profession as OriginaUrni, ot even Impruvtrs; but as 
compilera. We have no personal enmity to Mr. Wilderspin ; on the contraij, 
didne consider hiii proceedings likely to produce the public weal, his sialemenis 
founded on truth, and above all, bis conise of instruclion based on the word of 
I ^vioetiatU; we should Jiave been among the iirst of those to pray for his 
itate his example — and say to those persons who arc sent to us for 
I iustruction, " go and do ye likewise." 

We are. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 
I lAmdm, Jme 15, 18.15. " TWO GOUATHS-^jM 



To the Editor of the Educalioml Magazine. 

BEBPECTED FHIEND, 

\j TAKE leave to suggest, through your philanthropic Journal, the propriety of 

Mcnue party, whose influence and circumstances are favourable, taking steps to 

plllillg the snbjeot of the mental condition of children employed in our tnanu- 

^ factories, who consdlute a vetylitrge body, under the consideration of that 

trnlT-ptliiotic and paternal legislator. Lord Brougham. Most truly did ^at 

nobleman, unwearied in the public service, establish a new claim to oui ad- 

ntiration and (rrftlitude, by the well-considered measure which he brought 

forward in the House of Lords on the aist uil., with the view of promoting 

itftioiml intruction amongst the poor and the working classes; and which the 

preniier and prelates who followed him most fitly represented ns being em- 

Ibodied in a wise, instructive, eloquent, and able speech. The object of my 

BaddrMffiHK thee, however, is for the purpose of exciting attention to the de- 

l.graded condition of children, and consequently adolta, employed in factories ; 

• idiBt if means be not adopted which shall secure for the cmldren as much 

f useftll instruction and moral protection as the circumstances of our mauufac- 

t Idling commerce admit of, the benefits of the measure noticed, or any other 

I Juraerer otherwise general and good, must be extremely partial in their na- 

1 ^nnleOeets, and become considerably neutralized by those persons who may 

I lecerre ihem being brought into contact with the factory outeastsj while 

' "ibeld from that portion of society most exposed to the contrac- 

ibits, EonseiiuenUy with the greatest claim to protection — but the 

of which| with a few noble exceptions, seems alike o 



by parculB and employers. Surely this is a branch of the community wliicli 
demands the especial care of GoTemment, dependent, as our commercial in- 
terests are, upon them; and the continuance of tha.tsupenarily whicli we have 
maintained in the macliet, upon Ihoir increasing: intelligence; and if, as I 
believe, the sCrengtli of a, natLou consists more in the sound morals of her 
people than in the number of bet laws, armies, or naHes,— I trust the subject 
will be considered worth tlie allcnlion of some of thy readers, who may be 
able to give it that advocacy which may lead to n restoration of this important 
portion of our political fabric, which never rises under the excess of profliga- 
cy and vice. My idea is, that Govemment, not considering itself juiiUGed in 
proliibidng children being worked in factories during the period they so espe- 
cially ret^uire moral culture and mental jnstmction, it is bound to provide 
that the proprietors of all factories employing children under the age of 14 
years, should arrange for their being inBtructed for at least three hours each 
dny, increasing the hours of tuition to younger children according to the 
following «cale: 

Prom 14 to 13 years of age, work 9 hours; instruction 3 hours, 

13 to 12 jearsof age, 8hours; 4 houis. 

13 to 11 years of age, 7 hours; 5 hours. 

11 to 10 years of age, flhours; 6hours. 

This would be something Uke proportioning the hours of labour to the phy- 
sical powers of cbUdreu; but if it be objected that adults' and youths' labooi 
or employment are connected and dependent upon each other, then let the 
proprietors engage n sufficient extra number of children, which would require 
an increase of about 17^^ per cent of juvenile labour; so tliat all might be 
relieved according to their ages. This, I believe, would be the only sacrifice le- 
quired of a proprietor, which I must anticipate he would be fully compensated 
for through tlie increased bodily vigour which the children would possess under 
Euch a regulation ; and if he is a man who thinks there is any satisfaction in 
feeling for the wants of others, I doubt not in his vocation he would especially 
find, " There is that scattereth, and yet increaselh." Each proprietor should 
likewise be subject to a fine where vice, or immoraliQ', is practised on his 
establishment with his knowledge; or, having been made acquainted with 
suah, has omitted to take the earliest iniportunity to remove and prevent a 
lecuneuce of the same. The necessity of^this regulation, X do not doubt, is 
amply proved by the Commissioners' Report on the State of the Factories ; and 
I give tiie following instance, as having recently come under my own notice: — 
The representative of a large eslabltshmcnt in Lancashire, stated at a public 
commercial dining-talilc at which I was present, that his principals cunnived 
at the illicit intercourse of the youth in tiieir employ, on the ground that they 
were belter able to retain their old hands, which secured some trade advan- 
tages, by fixbg tiieir offspring early with marriage, and thus connecting the va- 
rious families in their employ. He also mentioned a case of one of the prin- 
cipals walking through hia eiitablishment, and observing the pregnancy uf a 
l^rl aged fifteen years, he ascertained her paramour to be a boy eighteen years 
of age; having obtained their mutual acknowledgment of the fact, he dis- 
missed Ihem to their work with the salutary imuncUon, to mind that they were 
married within the next month. There may be objections to the plan of con- 
necting mental culture with trade establishments, but tiie claims of the people 
employed in them are of much more importance ; and I should hope the pro- 
prietors would soon regard any pailial inconvenience they might experience 
as well couuterbiilanucd: but uie Government cannot consider itself irrespon- 
silde on the subject, — and I think private interesls would he less intenercd 
with, and greater benefit secured to tho children, by connecting their instruc- 
tion with the estublishmculs wbcre they are employed, and placing these esia-. 
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hlishments on tlie same looting with the public its lo funds voted for National 
Education, &c. ; UoTerninfiDt to be ul tlie expense of providin);' schoals, 6cq, 
witli balf the teftchers' salaries, the otlier half to be paid bj the pupila. Thy 
in^Ttion of this nill oblige 

A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
Worthing, I2(h 6(& Month, 1S35. 

P.S. Having read in the lafitNumher of four Magazine a statement of 
Saral. Wildenpiti, on the subjcL't of his exertions in eslabiishing and bringing 
finward Infant Schools, I take lliis oppuilunity to bear ray testimony to tho 
roCcess whidi I hare witnessed as the result of those efforts, and to the coirect- 
D«8S of liis rematls and comparisons on National or Blue-Coat Schools; hji- 
Ting from the nature of my occupation, with the interest I partake in National 



Edocation, had frequent opportunities of tisiting and examiniae schools ii 
"Tiioua parts of England, With none, however, have I experienced snpecnliar 
I interest as tho«e which are the subject of these remarlis; and I cannot 



doubt that the great advantages expected to attend them will be realized. _ 
nould notice an Infant School at Lincoln, not long since established by Sajul. 
Wilderspin, now counting 200 childreiij from 3 to 7 jcais of age ; who, from 
the training and exercises used, presented an unusual spectacle of health, 
cheerfulness, and good order; while their intellectual attainments were highly 
interesting, and surpassed what I had before met with. There is also an 
Infant School in the same city, for children of superior circumstances; the 

»fiither of one little girl who attends I aHeiwards spent an evening with at 
Grantham, when he related lo me the history of the formation of the schools, 
Ithich originated in the wishes and had the sflpport of the principal inhabi- 
tuita ; several of whom, among them the gentleman alluded lo, fmding it 
necessary lo send their ciwn children, to form a nucleus and remove the pre- 
judices of the poorer classes; which being accomplished, the more wealthy 
parents itithcirew their children, and founded a second Infant School of a 
aifferent class — both of which are proceeiling much to the satisfactiou of the ■ 
good people of Lincoln. ^^^^^t 

To the Editor of tlie Educational Magazitie. ' 

sill, 
The defects of the common system of Education prevalent in England are 
most strikingly developed in a letter from a British Teacher, containedin the 
"Educational Magazine" for May, exemplijying in the clearest manner its 
glaring errors, liy the best of all possible exiimples, the evidence of one of 
its advocates. The letter which he has given as an example of the good ef- 
fects of a plan he has acted upon, shows ite utter inutility, affording perhaps 
M cridence of what the pupil might have done, if his education ha!d been 
rigfally directed. I ehould like to hear what benefit is expected from such 
wmpoation? Under proper regulations it might certainly he prodnclive ol 
nmck e<K>d, if it were followed up by strict examination respecting the mean- 
Dig of the words he had used, their grammatical accuracy and relative fitness; 
I Int tlien the mind must be daily trained by thought and reflection, and be 
Coathiual^ exercised by being compelled to give ii reason for all its perfor. 
"UOces; of tiiis nothing is lobe found in the letter of a British Teacher. He 
i> content to rest satisfied with tiie results he has obtained; and views with 
Dmch ulf.4»mplacency the exertions he has used, as though they were some- 
'''''? very meritorious. The fact is, the English schoolmaaterfollows his trade 
(I mat die word in distinction from profession), and acts on the same princi- 
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pies as a tradesman ; is equally insensible to liberality and generosity, and 
equally mean, grasping, and selfish. He engages to give a certain quantity 
of education in exchange for a fixed sum of money, and this it is his endea- 
vour to accomplish at the least possible expense of time or outlay. The qua- 
lity of the education is never taken into account ; and he thinks he has well 
discharged his duty, in instructing those intrusted to him to read and write, 
"without troubling himself with teaching them to think. With him it resolves 
itself into a simple question of profit and loss. He never calculates the pro- 
fit his exertions may give to his pupil, hut only the loss which may accrue to 
himself by any extra expense that may result from such exertions. Yet, if 
he escape the vexations and disappointments which ever will fall to the lot 
of the persevering — ^he likewise loses those feelings of pride and satisfaction 
which invariably result from a consciousness of having discharged our duty ; 
and which by the beneficence of Providence are always found an ample re- 
ward for all the trials and mortifications we may have experienced in our on- 
ward course. To return to the letter which has drawn from me these animad- 
vereions : — With what reason can a teacher be disappointed at receiving no 
exercises on such abstract subjects as Faith, Truth, and many others cited by 
a " British Teacher " ? do these ideas spring up naturally in the human mind? 
or, are not the ideas on these subjects the result of much study and reflection. 
And is this encouraged in boarding schools ? I think not ; for it is notorious 
that moral teaching is absolutely omitted, and that almost every one who has 
not had the benefit of parental instruction on those subjects, which relate to 
his duty to God and man, is entirely ignorant even of the first principles of 
morality. He is treated at school as a mere machine ; compelled to walk in 
the track marked out — ^by the rules prescribed ; and any attempt to think for 
himself is studiously repressed by the teacher, lest, as he says, he may know 
more than himself, or even as much. Is not the total want of principle, ex- 
hibited by so many in Ihe present day, mainly, if not solely, to be attributed 
to their defective education ? In many instances thrown suddenly on the world 
at an early age, they at once discover their free agency, and, untrammelled by 
principle, plunge at once in the vices and follies of the day, not discovering 
their eiTor until some striking warning check them in their mad career, and 
awaken in [their bosoms those feelings of rectitude inherent in every one ; 
but in how many instances is it not too late ; the evil habits by which they 
have so long been guided, regaining their ascendancy so soon as the first alarm 
has passed away ; and thus from want of early moral education, which would 
have taught them the folly of yielding to their passions, and the necessity of 
restraining their excess, they are left through life without a monitor, w ithout 
a guide. The establishment of a Board of Education, or of some controlling 
power, can alone check this evil. We should not then have the education of 
our youth intrusted, as it frequently is now, to some needy adventurer, who 
having failed in his profession, betakes himself to the task of education, to- 
tally destitute of all moral qualifications. Let the funds of grammar schools, 
or of such as are inapplicable to the general purposes of instruction for the 
poor, be devoted to rearing those who may superintend the education of our 
children, with credit to themselves, and honour to their country. It is upon 
the right education of our children, that the stability of the country depends ; 
and I am glad to hear of the attempts which are now making in all directions 
to rouse the public mind to attention on these points : for I am convinced it 
requires but that to determine the question. Wishing you success, and that 
you may enjoy the fruit of your exertions, 

I remain 

Your sincere Well-wisher. 

June 6, 1835. T. E. S. 



TYSDE STREET SCHOOLS. 

On Tiiesdny, the 16tli ult., we attended at the \Vliile-Condnit House, to 
witness the Esaaiination of tlie junior pupils of the Tysoe Street scliools, Cold- 
batb Fields, conducted hy Mr. Taylor ; and seldom indeed haie we been so 
gratilied villi the mode of teocliiug, adopted by a private establislunent. The 
principal seems thoroughly eonviuced, iliat it is far better to teitch facts than 
jiUrases, reulitieo than mere abstiactions ; and accoidiugly he has introduced 
» much real tnowled^ into his schools, as to give it a charactei far beyond 
die generality of schools of the Mod. On entering the large room, we found 
from forty to fifty " little ones," from 4 to 7 years of age, on a temporaiy plat- 
form, answcriug a variety of questions pnt Id them by their teachers and by 
the company, on grammar, spelling, the outlines of hisloir, geography, and 
geometry ; the order of creation, primary colours, natural history, aud arith- 
melic through the first four rules. They were able to point out on the map 
of Europe, the situation of every country, and ilie chief cities, tlie hays, gulfs, 
rivets, seas, mountains, lakes, the manufactures, commerce, population, and 
Kveuue. In addition to which, clear definitions were given of the solar sya- 
lem, and tlie distances, periods, and revolutions of the planets. The whole 
Ikiehed with mental arithmetic, in which the children evinced great leadiness, 
and answered several difficult queaUons with apparent ease. On the Thurs- 
day following, we attended at the Theatre of Ute London Mechanics' Insti- 
litie, in which the elder pupils were examined, at which we were, if possible, 
mote delighted. A sentence of grammar, promiscuously chosen, went through 
1 regular grammatical analysis^ spelling was accompanied by strict interroga- 
tion, as to tlie derivation, siguification, and use of words in their varied senses ; 
nnd, as is tlie practice at the Borough-Road School, much valuable informa- 
tion «a8 elicited from them. On the subject of history, the lines of lingly de- 
scent were drawn upon boards, as were the geographical maps, wilhout any 
guide except the memory. A class was esarained on the mythology of the 
ancients, and another upon heraldry, in which many French terms were cor- 
rccllv enunciated; also a class of the British constitution, the liberties and 
privilegea of Englishmen, and the great offices of stnte. But what perhaps 
■as the most important feature in diis eshibition, was the introduction of the 
tkmimts of_ Natural Philomph!/, the erperimatti beinff per/ernted Jy the la^i, 
nith the aid of the apparatus belonging In the Institute. Pneumatics, optics, 
hjilraulics, and hydrostatics, were severally treated on, in a most masterly 
manner, evincing that the pupils undcrjfuod ui/mf Ihft/ mere ahovl. We look 
upon this school as in the advanced guard of education, and we recur to it, 
with a view to point it out, asapatlcm for other private subools to follow. 
The DSlimstioii, in which a school of this description, is held by the pa- 
KDU, Is evidenced by the numbers who attend it, lliO pupils being present on 
flie occasion. I.et every school in England be conducted cm these principles, 
ud ignurance would very rapidly disappear from the land. 

BRITISH ASD FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday, the 16th ult., the annual Examination of the girls, belonging 
I" llie Central School of the British and Foreign School Society, toot place 
in the presence of a very numerous company assembled for the occasion,- — 
RuudlB.Esq. M.P. in the chair. The children exhibited their writing on slate 
"111 paper J and six drafts were examined on thespelling lessons and meaBings, 
*i'Wdiiig to Wood's system of the Edinbm^h Seasiona! School. The needle- 
work was then exhibited, which appeared lo give much salisl'action to the fe- 
•"ile portion of the audience ; to tliis a variety of questions on cutting out 
^l"!!!, fitting it, and mating it up into articles of wearing-apparel followed- 
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The children then questioned each other in domestic economy. Of which we 
give the follo^nng specimen : — 

Children wrote six drafts, were examined in spelling, and questioned on the 
meanings. Shewed the needle-work — questions on cutting out. Children 
questioned on domestic economy. 

Why is green tea called hyson ? Because it was brought into England hy a 
merchant named Hi/son. Which sort of tea-pot is the best for making tea ? A 
metal one. Why ? Because it draws better. Why is arrow-root so called ? Be- 
cause the Indians used it to cure the wounds inflicted hy poisoned arrows. Why 
is cod fish better boiled in hard water? Because it makes the fish firmer. 
Why is boiled meat better than baked ? Because in baking it loses its nourish- 
ing juices. Why is self-possession particularly necessary in a nurse maid? In 
case of an accident with children. \VTiat is an accident ? Sudden misfortune. 
How should a nursery maid attend to children's health? By taking care that 
they have good air and exercise, plain wholesome food, and that they be kept very 
clean. Why is activity required in the nurse maid ? Because children in health 
require to be played with in a lively cheerful manner. What arrangement 
should a nurse maid make to amuse the children ? She should contrive quiet 
plays in warm weather, and in cold weather such as will keep them warm. 
Should you put away soap in cakes or cut it up in pieces? Cut it up in pieces, 
that it may get hard. When you have done washing your hands, what should 
you do with the soap ? Put it in the soap-dish. What will get oil out of 
boards ? A little wet whiting. What will get ink out ? A little wet salt. 
Why are potatoes the most nourishing of all vegetables? Because of the quan- 
tity of starch in them. What will clear starch nicely ? A little white wax. 
Wliat should you put on a carpet when you sweep it ? Tea leaves, after thei/ 
are washed and squeezed. What will take gre^e spots out of woollen cloths ? 
Wash them in gall and water. Should you sweep the bed-rooms with the 
same broom you sweep the kitchen with ? No — because it carries the dirt out 
of the kitchen to the bed-rooms. What will take ink out of prints ? Milk. What 
should you do when you break any thing ? Tell your mistress immediately. 
How many brushes should you use to clean a stove with ? Three. How 
should you boil potatoes ? Put them in cold water, let them boil slowly, and 
when they are nearly done, pour off most of the water. How should you boil 
greens ? Put them in boiling water, and boil them quickly. 

A class of English grammar was afterwards examined in parsing; a sentence 
being proposed by the chairman and some ladies; to which the children an- 
swered very appropriately. To this succeeded mental arithmetic, questions 
being put on the prices of numbers of articles, and on various items con- 
nected with good housewifery. A class of Scripture geography was then 
brought forward, and questions were proposed by the company on the map of 
Palestine, the ancient world, and the travels of the apostie Paul. After 
which the children read, and were fully interrogated on the doctrines and 
duties set forth in the sacred volume ; the answers they returned testifying 
that they had acquired a comprehensive knowledge ojf the sacred volume. 
The chairman offered a few remarks to the children, and expressed the grati-, 
fication which himself, and, he trusted, the company had experienced in the 
Examination they had witnessed ; and after several hymns had been sung, 
the company separated with the conviction, that not only a Scriptural, but a 
useful education was being imparted to the children of these schools. 

HOSPITALS. 

The first public hospital was erected in the fourth century, by a noble Ro- 
man lady, a Christian by religion, who, having regarded herself sinful for 
having a second husband while the first (whom she divorced; lived, imposed 
upon herself a solemn penance, converted her estates into money, and built 
an infirmary. 




ST. JAMES'S NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Ad Inteteatin^ examination took pliice on die let ult. of cliildien of the above 
schools, in Uie presence of their parents, end a number of highly respeclablo 
iD^viduals — tlic Lord Bishop alLondaD presiding on the occamoo. About 
12 o'clock, his Lordship having tuken the ciiair, the younger classes of giils 
and boys were brought up, and esiuainod by him, from the first lesson-book 
of the National Society. Having finished their reading, hia Lordship pnt 
sereral dmple interrogatories relating to various points of faith and duty, 
vlucJl were answered ve:^ satisfactorily by the chiltuen ; proving them to have 
been well-grounded in the fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 

The upper classes were then bcought fomaid, and having read from the 
New Testament, bis Lordship proceeded to question them more at large ; 
And entered into more particular parts of doctrine : justification by faith, the 
necesai^ of repentance and regeneration, the doctrine of the Holy Triui^, 
lite f rt^itiatoiT sacrifioe of cSirlst, the offices and influences of the Holy 
Spint-^of its leading to change of heart aud obedience, evidenced in upright- 
ikesB of conduct and holiness of life. Tliese ibrmed the subjects to which Ihe 
.tttenllan of the children were drawn by the questions put lo them, and wliich 
iidted the most pertinent and correct answeni in return, equally gratifying 
a ihe company and hjs Lordship, end creditable to the teachers of the schools. 
lis Lor^tiip took occasion to address each class, before they left the room, 
i an affectionate manner, begging of them to continue in the way of 
le^, and to keep alite in them Uie seed which had thus been sown in th^ 
— ■« from the word of God; and, above all tilings, not to trust iu iheii own 
gib, for in that they could do nothing, but earnestly to pray for Divine 
s, to enable them to walk in the patlis of xighleousness. 
' At the conclusion of the esamination, the children being all assembled in 
iixe lower sdiool-ioom, his Lordship proceeded thitlier to address them oollec- 
tiTelT. He observed, that he had felt particular satisfuction in the way thi^ 
liad xnawared the questions put to them, whiob was alike creditable to them- 
•Ives and their teachers : he however cautioned them Jrom thinking 
' ■ '" ras the desire of their friends lo show off iheir vaidous proficiency, 
ig not the abject their friemU bad in view. The object in view was 
o prove to those who kindly afforded the means for their education, 
Wial those means were properly applied. He begged of liem to reflect, that 
'tihose kind friends were peiformingthe greatest service which could be pei- 
i«nned towards them, because tliey were affording them tliat instruction with- 
out which they would be in great danger, both temporal and spiritual. The 
knowledge of salvation, through Jesus Christ, was of infinitely more value 
tian any other tiling that eould be afforded in this life, because it revealed 10 
t^Ikem the way of happiness here, and led them lo the enjoyment of a more 
•perfect happiness hereafler. He would call lo their remembrance the parable 
ViS the Talents, and would impress upon &an the truth, that of Him to whom 
much wasg^vcn, much would be required. The talent they had received was 
OiU of reU^oua education ; and tbat being given to them, it was their duty 
tOBse it to the glory of God. H they failed iu making proper use of it, they 
^*<inld be in a far worse stale than those who had been denied the privileges 
"biehtbey enjoyed. His Lordship then impressed upon them, in an affec- 
*iiiUe and empliatic manner, their several duties — most particularly ihdt 
dniiet to their parents: and,tuining round to the parents, addressed them tilso, 
^ 11 Bofil feeling mannei, on the duties they owed to their children— those 
"9lie« they had in part performed, by sending them to the school ; hut it re- 
l<dre4 (Uem still further to remember, if, in sending them there, they were 
sot cueful to set a good example at home, they were still guilty of great ne- 
PMt,fw which they would have to answer before the bar of God. His Lord- 
™P »g»in begged of the children to seek and pray for the assistance of tlul 
Vol. n.—Jii///, 1835. i 
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Holy Spirit, to enable them to do tlie will of God wliich they had here learned. 
He begged them not to depend upon themselres, but to trust in the grace of 
God, through the merits of a righteous Saviour, pronounced a blessing upon 
them, and commended them to the care of their Almighty Father. Having 
made some remarks in reference to the friends of the schools, and requesting 
the aid of further subscriptions, to enable its supporters to go on with their 
good work, his Lordship departed and the meeting dispersed. 

This examination was interesting on two points ; first, as regards the care 
his Lordship took in directing the children to vital religion ; and secondly, 
the introduction of geography. His Lordship put many questions to the 
upper classes — ^which brought out a considerable extent of geographical 
knowledge, both sacred and modem. We were sorry the children afforded no 
specimens of writing, and were not examined in Arithmetic, particularly as 
the examination was held in the presence of their parents. We hope the 
schools are not inferior on these useful parts of education, as we observed a 
very large proportion of talented and respectable children among those who 
were examined. 

Since the above report was drawn up, we have received a communication from 
the master of the schools, from which we extract the following particulars : 

" The Sunday and Evening Schools are intended for young persons of 12 
years old and upwards, who have passed through the preceding schools, or 
who, being engaged during the week in service, or instructed at that time in 
private establishments, are desirous of improving in religious knowledge, 
and spending the best part of the Lord's-day in the service of God. Those 
only who are regular in their attendance on the Lord's day are admitted to 
receive instruction in writing, arithmetic, and other subjects, every Monday 
and Thursday evening at the National School-room. The Infant-school chil- 
dren are taught on the usual plan, by means of beads, songs, cards, prints, les- 
sons, &c. One child in a family is required to pay 2rf. per week for instruction, 
two children Sd., three 4«^., &c. 

The number of Infants about 300, average attendance 230 

Boys Daily and Sunday 264, 224 

Boys, Sunday and Evening... 146, 

Girls, Daily and Sunday 179, 124 

Girls, Sunday and Evening... 150, 

Total 1,039 

It has been my constant care to blend instruction, amusement, and variety, 
together. I consider, if boys are compelled to read the Testament for half an 
hour four times a day, they acquire a dislike to the sacred volume, which 
should never be read but with reverence and awe. 

Parents have complained to me that although their sons could read the Testa- 
ment correctly, they could not read a lesson in the spelling book unthout spelling 
and stammAing. 

Whatever information the youthful mind may draw from Geography, it 
will fall far short of its object unless blended with historical facts ; even religi- 
ous instruction may be inculcated more easily by the same means. In ques- 
tioning upon the Articles of our Faith what a wide field is opened to us in 
the person of " Pontius Pilate ! " we read of him as governor, with the power 
of life and death ; but, few children know that his wickedness met with 
a just reward in this world, that he was recalled by the Roman Emperor, 
sued for misdemeanors in his government of Judaea, condemned and banish- 
ed to Vienne, in France, where he is reported to have put an end to his own 
life by the sword. I have sent you a few particulars in much haste, any 
blunders or inaccuracies you will have the kindness to overlook or rectify. 

W. SLEE." 



NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

On the2Ist of May, Lord Brougham brought forward, in the House 
of I»rds, his motion on the important subject ol' National Education : 

His Lordship snid, tliat uccortling to the notice he had before givcD, he rose 
to Bubrait certain resolutions to their Loidships, on the subject ol' which but 
one opinion prerailed, although there was a difTeience of sentiment as to the 
[•articular mode in which the object in view was to be carried into etfecL In 
calling their Lordships' attention to a subject of Euch deep importance— of 
such iinifforsul interest both to the governors and the goyemed of every conn- 
trj, as was the subject of popalar education, he felt that he need hardly trou- 
ble them with any apology — that he need hardly bespeak their attention to a 
b^ic of such vast concern. He had the misfortune, and he really considered 
it so, to differ iiom a lait|;e majority of their Lordships in political opinion ; — 
lie entertained his own opinions — their Lordships entertained theirs, and they 
must still allow him to entertain his opinions ; but still he felt (hat whoever, 
■landing in that diuation — in that assemlity, undertook to bring forward a 
subject like the pieseut, had a difficult task imposed upon him when he dins 
liccaine the advocate of a measure which ought to be Kept free from ^ con- 
Uminalion of party feeling, and ought lo be imnsolidated on general views 
md oniTersal principles. lie felt alarmed lest, from the accidental difTcr- 
tnees which separated them on matters on which they had theirs, and he bis 

rious, this cause might possibly suffer. He knew that there were many 
would not listen so much to the claims of a subject itself, as consider the 
cbaructer and the habjls — he meant the political character and habits — of 
)um who introduced it: he knew that there were those who regarded more the 
wrengB Qf tie might so say)— tlie wrongs of persons than Oie rights of things, 
ud Aeiefore he felt that unless he could convince them that this subject was 
in itself extremely well worth their attention, and unless he could maJce tbem 



felly aware of all the difficulties of it, he might be doing injury to that c: 
llie advantage of which it had been the great ol^ect of his life to adra' 
He now stood — he never had been accustomed while in the odier House 



uC Parliament to stand — hut iu a minority; yet, though there and here he 
in generally in a minority of his fellow-men, nevertheless he had often suc- 
Meded in performing his public duly, and in bringing men at last to his opi- 
nions. He should proceed in the hope, that on this occasion, as on others, he 
should be in like manner successful. 

Having detained their Lordships for a few moment-s with a notice of what 
he deemed of importance, he should come to the subject to which he now 
wished to call the attention of the Hoase. He should lirsl exploiu why he 
deemed it inexpedient to bring forward, for the considemtion of Parliament, 
lliatnluch men of the best feelings, with tbebestintculions, though be thought 
uiislaken intentions, were parlia! lo — he meant the system of establishing 
wlioojs at the public expense and under the puhhc direction. He was against 
My such measoie, and he should now shortly Elate his reasons fur beingso; 
1^1 M that was the opinion of a most re$])ectable, though, he trusted, not of 
a most utmierous class of peisons, he should not feel hunself justified in cn- 
l^iiug into tlie details to show how his opinion was founded, and why he 
''jyiight a diH'orent course was better, were it not that in stating the grounds 
"' 1115 Dpinion, he should lay before their Lordships the present stale of edu- 
"oiiflii in that country. 

hi 18Ig the laboui's of the Education Committee of the House of Com- 
intius were inade the subject of great controversy, — a controversy which he 
'tforsd lo, iliat he might give it as another reason for the hope he enter- 
^H, tliat though now perhaps in a minority, he might ultimal^'ly Cud 
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his opinions adopted by the majority. That that controversy was at an end 
— that the heats it occasioned were extinguished — that the matter which 
gave rise to those heats was now agreed to by all parties — and that those 
who then thought that that matter was sowing the seeds of revolution-— 
that it was to be the foundation of a dictatorship, no longer feared such evils 
— ^that those who had once held that opinion now no longer so considered the 
subject — that those who said it would puU down the Church by pulling down 
the Universities — that those who thought it the extreme of absurdity and the 
height of wickedness should now entertain no such sentiments — that all this 
difference of opinion should have existed on a subject that was now compa- 
ratively but little attended to, was a fact that could only be looked at by those 
who knew any thing of the matter, as one of the strange instances of the 
aberration of, he would not say public opinion, but of the opinion of party 
men, as to the language and intentions of each other, with which those who 
knew the history of the world were familiar. He doubted whether many now 
recollected that controversy in 1817, 1818, and 1819, in which everything else 
for months and months had been absorbed, but which had now so completely 
passed away, and which had led in the end but to one general conclusion. 
That Committee obtained information which led to the conclusion that there 
were, independently of Sunday schools (which he should for the present lay 
aside) in England and Wales, Day schools, endowed and unendowed, capable 
of educating by daily instruction, for six days in the week, 640,000 children : 
that of that number 166,000 were educated at endowed schools, and 478,000 
at unendowed schools, supported entirely by voluntary contributions. Now 
let their Lordships take only the variable quantity, the number educated at 
unendowed schools, and then consider what was tiie progress made in those 
means of education by the establishment of schools thus unassisted — a pro- 
gress made partly by the exertions of the poorer classes themselves ; for it was 
a circumstance that he mentioned with the greatest pride and pleasure, that of 
the 640,000 who received daily instruction, 300,000, or about one half of the 
whole, and considerably more than one half of those educated at unendowed 
schools, paid for it themselves, the rest alone receiving it on the footing of. 
charity. Now when he said he should lay aside the education in Sunday 
schools, it was not from any undervaluing of them, or because the* details, re- 
lating to them were unimportant, for they were important, but because of the 
inferior nature of the education, and the inferior advantages that they piust 
necessarily bestow; for one day in the week could not be much for the pur- 
poses of education, and it was not merely the teaching of reading, writing, 
and cyphering, that was so advantageous to the child as the regular school 
attendance. Six days in the week, at six hours in the day, were decidedly 
advantageous ; but the other plan was, as compared to that, extremely ineffi- 
cient. It was not, therefore, from any disrepect to those who kept Sunday- 
schools, but from greatly preferring the other sort of schools, and also because 
no returns whatever made such a distinction as to let them know how many 
of those who attended Sunday-schools also attended daily schools, that he 
should not now direct his particular attention to the former. He believed 
that at least three-fourths, if not four-fifUis, of the one class attended at the 
other, so that whoever attempted to make out a calculation of the benefits 
derived from one class alone — the Sunday-school class — would make a great 
mistake in his calculation. He had explained this matter in order to remove 
a probable ground of misapprehension in what he was about to state. 

Now let them see whether the class of 478,000 children taught in 1818 had 
in numbers increased, or remained stationary, or retrograded. Ten years 
afterwards, namely, in 1828, a great measure was carried through Parliament 
by a Noble Friend of his, Lord John Russell — ^he meant the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. That appeared to him a favourable moment for 
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briuging together DissenterB and Oharchmeii, and Tot calling on them all to 
aid in ^e great object of educatjon. Preparatory to that, he look the lihertj 
nf addressing seren ot eig-ht hundred circulais to clc^yroen of as manj diffe- 
rent parishes, trusting' to their couit«i^y for on answer to the queries contained 
in those cirCHlars. He had received answers to 487, which was one-twenty- 
lii^ part of the parJEhes of England. That was certainly a small number, 
but still it appeared to him sutHcient to ground a calculation upon. He took, 
therefore, a numbei' of the parishes and counties at random, and divided them 
into classes according to their size and according to their situation, and had 
framed from them an average calculation for the whole kingdom; and the 
rasalt was, that he found that where there had been 60,000 children educated 
m 1818, (he number in 1828 amounted to 105,0f>0, or five per cent, on the 
luger number — more than double; so that if that calculation were correct, 
Ilie number of cliildren educated in unendowed schools had more than dou- 
bled. When he stated from this calculation his confident belief that the 
vbole number of children educated in England had increased in the same 
proportion — so that where there had been 478,000, there ought to be between 
DOO,iOOO and 1,000,000— ho had spuken in the confident hope that the returns 
■would amply prove his anticipations. He, however, entertained that opinion 
-^ot alone, certalDly, but in company with only a few of those with whom 
fl liftd acted ; and there was a great and almost an universal outcry against 
e cowectness of the data, and reverend clergymen , and learned professors, 
id expert calculators, but not experienced men, were opposed to him. For 
it was said that the number of paiisbes from tvhioli be had received answers 
Vras hut a small proportion of the 1 1,000 piirishes in the- whole country ; and 
'' ~ i in vain that he urged that these parishes thus taken at random would 
h something like an average calculation for the whole. He had sud 
lilut if the returns were mode, his calculations would prove to be correct, and 
She; had recently been made on the motion of a Noble Friend of His in the 
other House of Parliament- — he meant Lard Kerry ; and he was now in a 
-' n to show, not upon 4B7 parishes, but upon the parishes of thirty-three 
B, including Bedfordshire and Suffolk, containing 10,110,000 souls, 

d cxnuequenily greatly more than two-tbtTds of the whole population, that 

Xiis data were periecdy supported. He should not trouble their liordsbips 
^^fith the figures, but give uiem the results, and they would see how far his 
Oatemenla were veriiied. In these 33 counties, which included Lancashire 
md Middlesex, two comilie!i containing a. population of '2,700,0IX), hut the 
Brhole ctffltaining, as he had said, 10,110,0(X), the results were most salisfao- 
' ^. Instead of 487,000 attending the' unendowed schools* being increased, 
lie had anticipated, to between 800,000 and 000,000 or ifiOOfiOO, they had 
increased to 1,144,000. This was not only not less than his calculalion, hut 
Has considerably greater, and showed therefore tiiat he had rather understated 
in overstated his average. He should not detain thear Lordships further on 
is point than to observe that the increase on the unendowed schools, great 
it bad been, had not been attended with a similar increase in the scholars 
Bf ihe endowed schools. On the contrary, they had fallen off in numbers 
n the 166,000 to 130,000, thus leading' to the irresisdhle conclusion, that 
V they had such a mass of schools, and such means of education fumish- 
d hy the parents themselves liom their own earnings, and by the contribu- 
"is of well-disposed individuals, it behoved them to take great care before 
y interfered with a system which prospered so well of itself, and before they 
It tbeii hands into a machinery which presented such a steady, constant, 
d rapid movement ; for if tbey did so in the least degree incautiously, they 
^Vright DCCa^on themselves some mischief, and might stop that movement which 
m ** »•. .1..J- ^iA^„t 1^ ™«;„.„i(|. Jle know well thu difliculties of maintaining 
t uoeasiouB of public zeal hod called 




W it was ilieir otject to maintain. He know well thu dilhculties of maintaining 
I Iba onitiiiuancc of eubecriptiooB that c 
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forth. He knew well, as did all men who had bestirred themselves witli the 
benevolent purpose of benefiting their fellow-men, that nothing could be more 
dangerous than to allow any men to say, as say they would if the opportunity 
were given them, " I will subscribe no more, for the Government, or the coun- 
ty, or the parish will now maintain the institution" (hear, hear!). Let the 
tax collector, or the county-rate collector, or the parish collector, but once 
come for such a rate, and he would answer for it that the voluntary assistance 
of men by themselves benevolent, and, indeed, munificent, instead of increa- 
sing would diminish; that the 1,100,000 now educated at unendowed schools 
would speedily fall down almost to nothing; and that they would have swept 
away those magnificent establishments which at present did so much good, 
and were calculated, with judicious management, to do still more. 

The system of public establishments alone seemed to him intrinsically bad. 
Still he should not say that nothing remained to be done, that all was well as 
it possibly could be, that of the schools there was a sufficiency, and that Par- 
liament and the Government had no duty which they could do usefully, and 
which, therefore, they were bound to do with reference to this matter. When 
he looked at these schools, at the number of children instructed, and at the 
instruction conferred, it seemed to him that they were deficient in many car- 
dinal particulars. He should now direct their attention to these, for on these 
particulars must be grounded whatever of amendment the lawgiver could 
safely and therefore justly ought to bestow. First, then, the schools were too 
few in number — ^too few in the number of scholars taught; secondly, that the 
scholars were not young enough ; and thirdly and lastly, that the instruction 
was scanty. He was prepared to prove these three propositions by facts that 
were within the knowledge of all who heard him. He saw that these schools, 
and the number of scholars whom they taught, multiplied as they had been, 
were still insufficient. It was a fact, if they took children between seven and 
twelve yeai*s of age, that only one-ninth of the whole population was educated. 
If so, instruction was deficient in England. The population, altogether, 
amounted to 13,894,000. The number, however, educated, instead of being 
one-ninth was one-tenth, or rather one-twelfth. The ages he had mentioned 
were not those within which instruction should be confined. But before he 
went into that matter, he should call their attention to the unequal manner in 
which the education thus given was distributed. It did so happen that the 
education which was provided was dispersed over the countiy in the most dis- 
proportionate manner, and was most deficient in the very places where most 
required. The average proportion of the population throughout the country 
which received education was one in every twelve. A perfect propojlion, in- 
dependently of infant schools, would be a ninth ; but in certain counties, the 
proportion was only a thirteenth, a fourteenth, and a fifteenth, and it so hap- 
pened that Middlesex and Lancashire were among the worst off. He asked 
the House whether those were not the counties in which, upon every conside- 
ration of public policy and of public morals (if things which were one and the 
same should be spoken of as distinct), education instead of being the scantiest 
in proportion to the population, should not be the most abundant. It so hap- 
pened, however, that in those populous counties, with their large towns, the 
proportion of the people receiving education was a fourteenth. But if this 
average were equally divided between the town and countiy population, he 
should say that the difference was not very material ; but such was not the 
case, for in some of the great cities of London, Westminster, Southwark, and 
the manufacturing emporia of the North, the average of the population re- 
ceiving education instead of being a fourteenth was nearer to a nineteenth. 

In 1818 the average of the population of all England receiving education 
was one fifteenth ; in Lancashire it was one-twentieth, in Middlesex one- 
twentyfourth. At present Lancashire presented a proportion of one-fourteenth 
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anil a lialf, and Middlesex uf oDe-fourteenth; su that the lattrr manife^teil a 
jrreater degree of iniprovement than the farmer, The melonchulj result of 
these retuius is, thitt in the great towns uf this countrf there was still a laige 
deficiency of the means of eleraeula.ryinslruution. Therefore they werecalled 
upon to adopt that safe means of lemedyiag the evils to which he referred, le- 
commended in the Report of the Committee of Education of 1818, That 
Committee recommended to the Government, as the safest mode of promoting 
public education, the applyin); themselves (a the gi'eut towns, and that in a. 
manner which would not interfere with the exertions of private munificence. 
It did not recommend that £200, or £250 should be granted in Oldham, 
Maiy-la-bonne, or other places, to provide a, school-master, for that would 
have a tendency to check the suhscniptions of private individuals. The great 
ditUculty ID tha establishment uf a school was in the procuring the capital to 
Elect the building. That didicully it was proposed to meet, not by saying, — 
" We will give you the £100 or the £1,000 required to build your school- 
house ; but if you will subscribe a ceilaiu sum, we wiU grant you the test." 
riiin was the principle acted upon by the Church Building Commission, and 
tended to encourage rather than depress the eierlioiiB of iodividuals. This 
■afe and obvious course was also adopted by the Government in distributing 
the grants of £20,000 voted bj the House of Commons in ibe years 1833 and 
ISAi, and he was happy to say that the manner in which it had been bestowed 
luid produced aU llie results anticipated by tiie promoters of the plan. Itha<l 
oeca^oned the establishment of hundreds of schools, and the subscription of 
.ibousands of pounds to the purposes of education, which, but for the aid of 
'^le Gavemmeot thus afforded, would never have been devoted to the public 
irvice. He hoped the conse'iuenee would be the removal of all dilficully in 
tbe waj of obtaining this year a larger grant, to be disposed of in the same 
maniier. 

The next proportion he should talie tbe liberty of stating was, that the 
pnblic schools, few as they were, were established for children of au age tco 
Advanced. He considered the establishment of what were now called infant 
schools to be one of the most important imjirovemeuts, he was going to say, in 
•he education, hut he ought rather to say, m llie civil policy of this country, 
-vibich the age had witnessed. No man who had had the least experience of 
these admirable inalitutions would have the least hesitation in adopting this 
proposition. Whoever knew anything of the talents, habits, and characters 
■if children, must be aware, that long before seven years of iige, the age at 
'which children were usually seut to school, they were periectly capable of in- 
Blntction. But that wan bad only half learnt his lesson whose experience 
3iad not t&nght him more than that-rwhose experience had not taught him 
<liat a child was much more capable of learnin)^ before than after ns years of 
»ge. Sis faculties were more acute — his attention was more lively — his me- 
mory more retentive — and his habits less dedded than they were after that 
A child under six years of age is ndlher listless nor idle — neither indo- 
or vicious, but is by nature all active, inquiring, curious, and learning 
nimal. From two years of age a child was in a state of constant leani- 
^1 and so strong, so persevering, so irreptessible was the curiosity which 
^dominated in his mind from two till six years of age, that he would ven- 
re to say he Icaml more during those four years, even when he did not go 
o school, and more of what was useful (o him in aft£r life, than he did in all 
ihe after part of bis progress, though he might live to be a philosopher of 
n^hty. We were so accnstomed to the use of uie knowledge aof|uired at that 
^ JieriM of our lives, that we were apt to forget its vast amount— that it, in fact, 
Gomprebended our acquaintauce with all &b olgecls of external sense. Take 
thM knowledge away, and leave a man with only what he might have learnt 
us miiur wrafl|;ler at Oxford, and he would be the mostignorant being o' 
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face of the earth. At prbscnt, however, as education was generally conducted, 
this happy period for making impressions upon the mind which would never 
be effaced, not only passed without children learning what they ought to learn, 
but in the acquirement of what was absolutely pernicious. Now, but too fre- 

auently, listless, unlearning, vicious, and obstinate habits were formed before 
le child was seven years of age. It would be superfluous to show the de- 
grees of advantage in preventing this evil which had attended infant schools 
wherever they had been established, both in this country and in France, which 
had followed our example. 

It was seventeen years since the first infant school was established in West- 
minster, and it required only a short walk from that House for their Lordships 
to satisfy themselves of its beneficial effects, not only upon the children, but 
upon their parents in its neighbourhood. The same good results might, he 
had no doubt, be produced in other large towns. He might be called specu- 
lative, sanguine, and theoretical, but he had moved amongst such epithets all 
his life, and always found that although, like the air, they surrounded him, 
yet they offered little resistance when pressed against. He would say, there- 
fore, that he considered the establishment of infant schools in large towns, 
where crimes were numerous, because people there flocked, there bred, and 
there reared criminals, as the true, the genuine, and, with the greatest deference 
to his noble friend (Lord Denman), the chief criminal judge in England, he 
would say as the only effectual means of preventing crime (hear, hear, hear). 
He knew that some trusted to the gallows; that some who were reclaimed 
from trust in the gallows, trusted to transportation ; that those for whom the 
transport ship had no charms placed their faith on the Penitentiary, and that 
those whom the unwholesome situation of the Penitentiary disgusted, were 
prone to look to the treadmill and solitary confinement for two weeks. All had 
gotten into their heads one sentence, which had been repeated till people had 
forgotten to inquire into its truth, viz. that punishment operated by deterring 
offenders from crime, and that, therefore, it was good to punish by the gibbet, 
by the transport-ship, by the Penitentiary, and by the treadmill. Far be it 
from him to say that the gallows should be abolished, that criminal judges 
should sit no more, for although he thought the course they pursued md not 
do much good, their abolition would do much harm. But it was incredible 
how little this criminal law did in the way of preventing crime. All persons 
who had written upon the subject assumed that when a person was making np 
his mind to commit an offence, he was calculating the amount of punishment 
with which it would be visited, as a merchant calculated the chances of profit 
against his risk, or the farmer, if he ever calculated at all, calculated the effect 
of a fall in the price of com upon the rent he should pay. That was the first 
error these several classes of reasoners fell into ; but there was another just as 
fatal. It was assumed that in making this calculation, the mind of a criminal 
was in the same calm state as the minds of those who were legislating upon 
his case ; but such was not the fact. A man who had lost his money at the 
gaming-table, should have calculated before going there ; but having lost all, 
his mind was not in a state to consider that to-morrow he should be bankrupt, 
should be disgraced in the eyes of his gaming companions, if he did not com- 
mit the forgery or the robbery that would put him in funds. The numberless 
chances against his escaping the gallows or the convict-ship never entered his 
calculations, or if they did, his mind was not in a state properly to estimate 
their value. Could any one doubt that the greatest crimes, those which it 
most behoved society to prevent, were committed in a state of fury in which 
reason was prostrate? Since, then, puni^mient was thus inefiicient in repres- 
sing, let them consider whether there was not an effectual means of prevent- 
ingcrime. 

The schools in which boys of seven to t^ years of age attended showed, as 
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far as tbe^ went, cansolatoiy results*, but be iraQted selioola in whiclitbe cba- 
raeter might from the first be fonoeii ujion virtuous principles. He trusted 
mneh to babit, wliirh in all agts the lawgiver, as well ns the acboolmasler, 
Imd found was to be relied iipDn. Malie sobriety a habit, aod interapeTance 
wonld be hateful ; maSc pmdence a babit, and reckless profligacy would bo 
as contraiT to the nature of a child as the must atmcious crimes could be to 
* lh«T Lordships. It was not tlie upper or the middling classes in larg-e towns 
that supplied the gaols of the couuhj. It was uoteren the class immediately 
under we middle class, that of the artisans, of tbe journeymen mechanics — 
amoilg ffbom were to be found the most respectable, the most ingenious, the 
niMt akilfnl, the most industrioas, and the mnst valuable memheis of the 
coinraiinity. The source of the evil was to be found in the lowest and most 
ignorant part of the population of large towns. All the classes to which he 
Klladed were eseeedin^y desirous that their children shonld be educated. He 
faad the satisfaction to declare that he bad never seen a single individual be- 
longing to those elansea (and they were classes with which various circum- 
atanoes had afforded him the opportunity of great intercourse), even the indi- 
rldtial the least instructed himself, who did not feel and express the strongest 
dedre that his children, and more especially his youngest children, shuuld hare 
the benefits of education. As sn instance of what might be done with com- 
parsUrely small means in the eslabliahment of infant schools, he would raen- 
tioa the case of a legacy of between ^£7,000 and £8,000, which about ten 
ycats ago had been left for that purpose. It was not carried into etfeet, be- 
canse a ease having been laid before Sir Anthony Hart, it was the opinion of 
thai learned person that the circumstances were such as might subject the ex- 
eoutots to a salt in Chancery ; but an inquiry had been made into the extent 
la wluch the fund, if it were so applied, would go, and it was ascertained (bat 
it -would proviJe infant schools sufficient for a parish, the population of which 
was no less than 150,000 souls. He bad no doubt whatever that if the ^stem 
of ia&nt schools were extended, tlie result would be an improvement in the 
monls of the people to a degree and with a rapidity which probably but few 
persons anticipated. At present mir prisons were filled with hundreds of 
Aouaaods of what were called juvenile offenders; children eight, nine, or ten 

Csof age; human beings naturally innocent, and who only by accident 
me violators of the law. But when these children had served their oovi- 
oates in prisons, among experienced and confirmed criminals, tliey came forth 
fit for any act of villany or outrage. IF for snch seminaries of rain infant 
schools could be substituted, he confidently predicted thatmore would be done 
for the mdicatiou of crime than by any other course which could be adopted. 
Other schools did some good, certainly, but it was very little ; and nothing 
could, generally speakiag, be more absurd than to call what was acquired 
(here by the name of learning or instruction. It was seldom better than a 
■pedes of indolence orinactivity; and nine out of ten of the children came 
out of these schools knowing little more of that which was worth knowing 
than when they entered (hem. Of this fact all who were acquainted with 
those schools, with the boys educated there, or with the masters by whom they 
were educated (lil-edncated tliemselves, and knowing nothing whatever of the 
Ut of leaehing), must be fully aware. ' 

The Noble and Learned Lord proceeded (o read a statement of the number 
of children at present educated in infant schools in difierent eoimties of Eng- 
huid; 1^ which it appeared, as we understood, that in Lancashire only one 
child In two hundred and ten received instruction j in Cheshire, only one in 
two hundred and twenty-one ; in Derbyshire^ only one in two hundred and 
six. Sec; and that in Cnmberland, Wesimoriand, and other northern counties, 
there were no infant schools at all. Before he proceeded auy further, he would 
COT a word on the firequently repeated assertion, that as education increased 
'Vol. II.— /w/y, 1835. k 
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(rime iocreaseil. Tliat lie deuied. It did tiot follow llinllweause the number 
of puniBhineDts increased, the number of crinieH iocreased. AmoD^ the in- 
dividuals convicted of offences, were, as he had already stated, a number of 
juvenile offenders, who, being sect to prison for a month or six weeks, came 
out accomplished rilkins. If the^e children hud been at an infant school, 
they would have been chastised by the master, and in all probability reclaim- . 
ed. Theie was an almost invariable connection between crime and ignorance. * 
II appeared upon examination that io the vf ell- remembered years of incen~ 
diarism, 1830 and 1831, of seven hundred prisoners (and he it recollected tbat 
they could not be deemed tlie worst species of offenders), only one bundled 
and jifty could write their names. Of the boys committed to Newgate not t 
third could even read. Id the Refuge for the Destitute only one in thir^ 01 
Bve-and-thirty could read. An active and intelligent magistrate of the ooimtj 
of Essex had stated that of the poor fellows who were brought before him, 
not one iu ten could write; the rest were only able to make a cross. It was 
erident, therefore, that the connection between ignorance and crime was most ' 



In the year 1B17 it appeared that in France only one child in Ihirty-fiTiB 
was educated. The difico^e^ of this fact so stimulated private individuals, 
who were aided by the French Government, that in les.^ than two yeaia Ae 
proportion was reduced to one in twenty-eight. In 181S the number of chil- 
dren receiving education was one millionaudseven^ thousand. In Holland, 
according: to the celebrated Cuvier, there were schools for a hundred and ninety 
thousand children, heiuE about one-tenth of the papulation of the conntiy. 
In Wirtemberg the children were educated out of the church funds, la 
Denntarli: there were school-ratea ; as also in Bavaria and Sasony. In Rua- 
aia, so sensible had the Government become of the necessity nf educating the . 
population of towns, that schools had been founded for that purpose. 
Sweden not one out of a thousand of tlie population was uneducated. 
France he had himself witnessed the great improvements which had tt. 
place in education. There was now hardly a comer of that country in whioli 
"It normal schools — schools for the instruction of teachers. ' 



Nassau, in Wirtemberg, in some parts of Austria, in Baden, and other placet 
of the Continent, normal schools had been established ; and in none of those 
inslances were they content with the miserable dole of inslruclion which was 
to be obtained in the popular schools of this country. In addition to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the scholars were taught geography, geometry, some 
branches of natural histoiy, and drawing — one of die most improving' and 
useful exercises for the humbler classes, than which nothing gave them better 
means of acq^ulring precise information, which was an agreeable occupsition 
far them iu their intervals of work, which tended to the preservation of inno- 
cence and Bobrietv, and which (if any question of mere profit and loss could 
be mentioned with such considerations) was calculated materially to improve 
them in their several occupations as workmen. He admitted that when he 
had asked at some of those schools if the scholars were not allowed to leam 
a littie civil history, he was told that that was discountenanced, if not alto- 
gether forbidden. They were allowed to study the history of a moss, of a 
atone, of a rush, of a weed; but they were not allowed to study the history of 
Iheir own country, — Ihey were not allowed to inquire what had been done by 
their forefathers, — they were not allowed to leam all that was most valuable 
for human brings to know. Civil history indeed 1 Wliy that would tell them 
of privileges invaded, of rights denied, of promises made under the dread of 
foreign invasion, broken as soon as the danger was ended; of the dethrone- 
ment of one usurper, merely for the purpose of changing him for another- 
Civil history 1 Why it would tell them of what had occurred, at least in ■' ' " 
neighbourhood, within a few years ; it would , t«ll them of an ii 
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tnous, an unoffending people, orenun, conqueied, and enslaved, hj emcrU' 
meats that now allowed their subjects to studj mosses. Jt would tell tliem 
IhaE the very Bibles and Liturgy which their Icings commiindcd them tu read, 
were profaned by having been nsed in tbanksginngs in temples for the suc- 
cess of the atrocities of those kings. It would tell tliem of monarcbs whose 
broken pledges mere thousands in number; of monarchs who counted the 
jeais of their leign h; violatjone of the rights of their people ; of moaurchs 
nho conceived that they had lost a day, if in that day they had not committed 
1 crime. It would tell them of a monaTch of whom it had been said, that he 
iieTer went to bed without baring first perpetrated some crime or cruelty. 

fieverting to the immediate subject before the House, the Noble and 
Learned Lord observed, that bis proposition would not have the effect of 
ttriking down any of the excellent establishments nbich at present existed. 
As a proof of their usefulness, he would mention one at a very small distance 
from that House, in the Borough-road, which be had been indoced to visit; 
and certainly a more extraordinary spectacle of the progress in obtaining in- 
formation which might be made by chUdren, he had never seen oi heard of 
M any place, in any country, or at any tiwe. It was perfectly wonderful how 
tiie human faculties could at so early an age be cultivnted tu so marvellous a 
degree. A dozen or two of them were asked such questions as what was 
the interest of £635..7..4? they were not allowed any time, and their 
answers were as correct as the; were immediate. They were never puzzled 
_4n any case of calculation but one, and that was a case in which he ehould 
elf have experienced difficulty. He repeated, that be had never wit- 
d a more extraordinaiy exhibition. Among other things, be saw a. boy 
ike a slate, and, without any copy, hut solely from memory, trace upon it 
' e outline of Palestine, marking all the variations of the coast, the bays, 
, insertiDg all the principal towns, and adding their ancient as well as 
ir modern names. Now all this was real, substantial knowledge. It 
would be infinitely advantageous if in London Ave normal schools were esta- 
Uisbed, for the purpose of instructing teachers not only in knowledge, but 
aSso in that of which they were mainly i^^norant, tlie best modes of cnmmu- 
nicatiog that knowledge to children, the best modes of operating upon their 
aiinds, and forming their habits. These normal schools would speedily sup- 
ply five or six hundred able and acoiimplished masters, from whose labours 
Uitoughout the country the most henefioinl conscouences would soon result. 
It might be said, that there were already great funds existing for the pui-poses 
of edaoation, and it might be asked why, therefore, the public purse should 
lie diawi) upon? The answer was, that some of those funds were diverted 
tnra theii! legitimate object, and that others were abused and inefficient! 
There were eases in which the trustees of bequests for education were ham- 
pered by (be nature of the trust. It frequently occurred that the powers of 
tmatees of that description were limited, and that they were thereby prevented 
4oin ConfoimiDg to modem wants, and could not be released from those limits 
^^en by the Court of Chancery. There were individuals who thought that 
Ul^ would confer a great benefit on their neighbourhood by leaving estates 
b found grammar schools. He had one in his recollection^^ case in which 
n estate of the value of three or found thousand pounds bad been left to 
nlsdiHsh a grammar school in a large manufacturing town. Now it appeared 
"--- -'a that town a grammar school was not necessary, but that a common 
, in which reading, writing, ciphering, and mechanical drawing might 
. •* taught, would be very beneficial ; bu! it was found to be impracticable to 
Vduuig^ tlie application of the fund. The only remedy would be to extend 
Ifhe powers of the trustees by Act of Parliament. Many persons had, in 

■ Ibniier times, thought they did great good by the establishment of foundling 

■ tospitalG. Tbcy imagined that such institutions would prevent child-murder. 
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and diminish the illicit commerce of the sexes. In the last century, it "was 
believed that nothing "would tend so much to decrease immorality as the plant- 
ing of a foundling hospital in every parish. That delusion had, however, 
long ceased to exist ; the funds of those hospitals had been otherwise applied ; 
and the name alone of one of them was retained. Adverting to the foundling 
hospitals in France, the Noble and Learned Lord observed that on being 
shown one of those establishments, with its revolving boxes, its bells, its com- 
fortable cradles, &c., he had remarked that it was one of the most perfect nui- 
sances he had ever seen. England had of late years much advanced in civili- 
zation in that respect, and had put an end to institutions which were produc- 
tive of the most serious evils. He had referred to foundling hospitals for the 
purpose of proving that the original gift of lands was made for the establish- 
ment of these institutions. Though the moneys were originally invested with 
a view to the maintenance of such establishments only, and although hundreds 
of thousands of pounds were expended for their support, still Parliament did 
not hesitate to interpose its authority, by directing their funds towards the at- 
tainment of an object diflferent from that which iey were at first intended to 
promote. Parliament had the self same right to interfere in every other case 
where a pemicous application of the funds of any charity had taken place. 
The proceedings of Parliament, from the Act of Elizabeth, with regard to cha- 
ritable uses, to the Acts passed during the reigns of George III. and George IV. 
had recognised the right, duty, expediency, and perfect justice — without show- 
ing the least disregard to the rights of property or the rights and interests of 
the poor — of legislating with respect to these charitable funds as if they form- 
ed a portion of the public property. Now he found that in many of the 
schools which had been endowed (and he alluded more particularly to those of 
small endowments) many mischiefs had resulted, not in consequence of the 
children who were admitted to them receiving wholesome, innocent, useful, 
and practical instruction, but through the expenditure which was made for 
feeding and clothing these children. ^ He would just refer to a few instances 
in order to show what large sums of money were squandered worse than use- 
lessly in the distribution of the funds of these endowed schools. The funds 
for endowed schools in Middlesex were, in 1819, £31,000 a year, and the 
number of children educated at them did not exceed 2,260. The funds for 
a similar purpose in London, amounted to £84,000 a year, and the number of 
children was not more than 1,630. In St. Paul's (a day school), the regular 
charge for each pupil was from £ 15 to £20, besides other items, which made 
it amount to a larger sum. There were 195 children within the walls of the 
Foundling Hospital, and as many more out of doors, the expenses for each 
child being £45 a year. If an appeal were made to those who had the ma- 
nagement of some of these institutions to which he had referred — to those, he 
meant, who had no sinister object to promote in the continuance of such esta- 
blishments — who had no purposes of rival tradesmanship to answer, who were 
removed by their station and rank above the suspicion of any jobbing views — 
he was convinced if such men were asked calmly, and in a kind and friendly 
spirit of conciliation, they would prefer to see three thousand children edu- 
cated (and that in the best manner) to giving but an imperfect education to 
two thousand children, and supplying them with subsistence and clothing. 
In what he had said, respecting the mode in which the schools to which he 
had referred were conducted, he wished to be understood as speaking of esta- 
blishments of small endowments. Whether in all cases these institutions 
should be interfered with in such a manner as would alter the application of 
their funds, was a question involving considerable difficulty, and into which 
he would not then enter. At all events, that these establishments should be 
scrupulously and rigorously watched over, that the trustees should be repeat- 
edly called on for an account of the disbursement of their funds, and that 
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tiiej shuuld be made aware, tliat although iheie mig-hl be do CoimuissioneK 
ot the Charily in being, stiU thai there was to 1>c invested, either in n budy of 
Commissioners, or in the priiictpal Secretnrj'of State, a power of making 
strict conditionE witli tlie Echoolmastei's of these schuols, and of dismissing; 
those inasteiG upon a breach of such conditions ; that, he repeated, sui'b a 
controlling power was necessaiT, and that the want uf it had cccasioned the 
ruin of the best endowed school?, or, at all events, perrerted their funds from 
the purjioses for which tiiey had been granted, was a, proposition so clear, 
that ho did not feel called on to consnme their Lordships' time in dwelling 
upon anrproofa in order to sustain it. He knew iiom his experience in the 
Court of Chancery, where cases hearing upon the question to which be in- 
tended to call their Lordships' attention had come under his consideration — 
and he had been also made aware of the faot by his prerions knowledge upon 
this Bobject, that there were many day-schoola which were intended to aflord 
useful instiuction to the poor, but from whicJi, though the poor child was not 
actnally excluded, thou)^ the door was not flung in his face as he attempted 
to enter, and although the master of the school never openly and undisguised- 
Ij flew in the face of the duty whioh he owed to its founders, still be was 
peimilted covertly to work its ruin (as far as the intentions of those who en- 
dowed it were concerned) by the reception of a number of respectable boarders, 
who, being unwilling to mix with tbose who ought alone to partake of the 
benefits of the establishment, increased exactly in prnportion to the diminu- 
tion in the number of the poorer class of scholars. It was not nonderilul, 
under snch circumslancea, seeing that the master had a direct interest in 
lessening the number of his poorer scholars, if he treated these children with, 
perhaps, bnre civility, but never with kindness — if he behaved towards ihem 
in a hareh, unfeel^g, and ligorous manner, the inevitable consequence of 
which was, that the blame was frequently thrown on the boy which should be 
visited on the master (hear, hear !). He knew of the effect produced hy this 
system in some instances which had come under his observation, for in the 
course uf three months, whilst he sat in the Coiut of Chancery, four or five 
cases had been submitted to him, in which the foundation had dwindled down 
irom IBO pupils tooneortwu. The rent of the premises was paid as punc- 
tually as ever — the aceommodalion for achaiars was as good as when the en- 
dowment bad taken place — all the expenses of the school were defrayed — but 
all fiie heneflt derived from it accrued not to the poor hut to the rich, and the 
interest of the master seemed to be alone consulted. Such abuses, and even 
much worse than those upon which he had touched, must continue whilst the 
master was allowed to hold his situation without condition, and without the 
clear and tmdimbted power being invested in some responsible body, of enforo- 
ing a compliance wi^ those conditions upon whicli he undertook to dischiuge 
the duties of teacher; for although the power of compelling him to perform 
his duly might now exist, slill no man was anxious or williug tj) islerlere, be- 
came it was not the business of any one to do so. He had now concluded the 
(dwerrations which he intended to address to their Lordships, and which had 
niu'li exceeded the length of time which be meant to occupy in their delivery. 
It was his wish to conclude by readiug to the House a series of resolutious, 
embodying the topics on which be had touched ; and as tbcy embraced a yo- 
netj of views, he was anxious that they should be printed and considered l)y 
ihetr Lordships, before he made any distinct motion on this momentous sub- 
ject. He would DOW read these resolutions. 

" 1. That although the numbet of schools, where some of tlie elementary 
branches of education are taught, has greatly increased within the last twenty 
years, yet there &till exists a deficieucy of such schools, expecially in the me- 
tnpoliK and olbcr great towns, and that llie means of elementary instruction 
Jire peculiarly deAdent in Middlesex and Lancasliire. 



" 2. Thai Ihe kind of education giren at ibe greater numher of tlie Euliuob 
now established for the poorer classes of the people, is of it kind bj no means 
BufSi'tent for iJieir instruction, being for the most part confined to reading, 
nriting, and a little arithmetic; whereaE, at no greater expense, and in the 
same time, the children might easil; be instructed in the elements of the 
more useful branches of loiowledge, and thereby trained to sober, industrious, 
prudent, and virtuous haliits. 

"3. That the number of infant schools is still esceedinfjly deficient, and 
cspeeiallj in those great towns uhere they arc most wanted for improving Uie 
inoralB of the people, and preventing the commission of crimes, 

" 4. That nhilst it is expedient to do nothing which may relax the efforts of 
private beneficence in forming and supporting schools, or which may dis- 
courage the poorer classes of tlie people from contributing to the costs of edu- 
cating their children, it is incumbent upon Parliament to aid in providing the 
effectual means of instruction, vrhete these cannot otherwise he obtained for 
the people. 

" 5. That it is incumbent upon Parliament to encourage in like manner the 
estahlishment of infant schools, es]>ecially in the larger towns. 

" 6. Thai for tlie purpose of improving the kind of educadon given at 
schools for the people at large, it is expedient to establish in different parts of 
the country, seminaries where good schoolmasters may he trained, and taught 
the duties of their profession. 

" 7. That there are at present existing in different parts of the United 
Kingdom, funds, as well real as personal, lu a large amount, given or be- 
queathed to charitable uses connected with education; but which, partly for 
want of objecB in the particular places to whch such gifts ere confined, partly 
from want of proper powers in the trustees— partly from other defecB in Hie 
foundations, have become in many instances unavailing to the purposes for 
which they were originally intended, and are now productive of veiy inade- 
qnate benefit to the country ; while fium want of publicity abuses frequentlj 
creep into the management of them, only to be remedied by tedious and ex- 
pensiTe litigation. 

"8. That in order to superintend the due and just application of the funds 
fioni time to time voted by Parliament for the promotion of edui^tion, to 
establish the proper seminaries for training teachers, to encoumge the trustees 
of charities connected with education, to watch over the abuses of trusts com- 
mitted by such trustees, and to control the exercise of such ueiv powers as 
Parliament may grant, it is expedient that a Board of Commissioners be 
appointed, willi powers and duties to he regulated by Act of Parliament 

" 9. That it is further expedient to give such a Board a power of filling up 
the numbers of iTustees, when these have fallen below the quorum, in any 
will or deed of foundation, subject to the approval of the special visiter, 
where there is one, and to authorize, subject to like approval, the sale, mort- 
gage, or exchange of any property given to chnrilabli! uses connected with 
education, for the promotion of the objects of the foundation, as far as these 
may be deemed beneficial to the community. 

"10. That it is further expedient, to give such Board a power, subject as 
aforesaid, of directing the Trustees of any Grammar-School where the funds 
are deficient, to apply such part thereof as may not he wanted for teaching 
grammar, in providing the means of common and approved education to the 
people at large. 

"11. That it is further expedient to give such Boaida power, subject as 
aforesaid, with consent of the Trustees, and consent to appeal in Parliame 
to apply u portion of the funds inliustcd to them in such manner as to prodi 
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amore general beiiefil, and at a clieaper rate, in the education of tbe people 
It 1arg;e, where tlie particular eiDplofment of ^e funds directed by tlie founuer 
liu become difficult from want of objects, or pr^udicial from the emplo^iaenl 
pelted oat, heiog no longer beneficial to (he commuaity. 

" 13. That it is further expeiiienl to give such Board the power, in coniunc- 
6mt with the Trustees, of imposing conditions npon the masters of endowed 
Khools in respect of tailing boarders, and otherwise conducting themselves, 
and of leDioring them with consent of the Trustees, in ease of breach of such 
conditions. 

" 13. That it is fiirther expedient to gire such Board the power of calling, 
bom time to time, for accounts of the management of endowed schools, both 
ftom ihe Trustees and fiom the teaclieis. 

" 14. That it is cspedient to require all Trustees of charities connected with 
ednca^OD, to deliver yearly to bis Majesty's priucipal Secretan- of Slate an 
aoconnt of all sums of money received and expended by them m the execu- 
tion of ihnr trust," 
The queetion having been put, 

Loid Melbourne said — I rise, my Lords, for the purpose of expressing my 
entire approbatioii as to tlie eourse which my Noble and Learned Friend has 
adopted; and my entire, complete, and cardial concurrence in the viens 
which he has taien on this most important subject. (Hear, hear.) I assure 
Ton, mj Lords, that his Majesty's Government ore deeply impressed with a 
^^Jcsire of promoting the education of the people ; and I am perfectly con; inced 
^HbU the repression of crime, and (he propagation of virtue, peace, general 
^^^bnqoIUity, and order, are objects inseparably connected with a well-consider - 
^^HtlDd well-directed system of education. All the objections which have hi- 
HHherto been urged against dilfusing education throughout the community (and 
•one of the arguments urged against it are not without force) have heen ap- 
plicaU« to Bohemes of education ilt'Considered and ill-directed — to the abuses 
and evili resulting from a bad system, and do not at all bear upon such a plan 
U would enable the poor to receive instruction and information, and induce 
ht^its of industry, prudence, and frugality (iiear, hear). I hare only lo say 
in reference lo the resolutions of my Noble and Learned Friend, that as the 
Soremnieat ace called upon by them to interfere with long-exisdng privileges, 
ud to interpose its authority in matters of vital importance to the community, 
fliB course taken hy the Noble and Learned Lord, which admits of delibera- 
tion and caution, is a wise and prudent one, tbe advantage of which shall not 
be lost dght of by his Majesty's Government, who will, I am satisfied, give 
the closest and most anxious attention to tbe propositions which have been 
submitted lo your Lordships' decision (hear, hear). 

The Bishop of Gloucester expressed liis concurrence in most of the views 
taken by the Noble and Learned Lord in his able and eloquent speech. He 
particularly approved of that part of it in which the Noble and Learned Lord 
lefuted the assertion that crime bore a proportionate increase lo the spread of 
education (hear, hear]. There was one topic, however, which arose out of the 
Noble and Learned Lard's resolutions, on which he was most anxious to say a, 
word — he meant that the religious instruction of the people Ehould not be 
itevlei'ted, and tiiat their minds should be enlightened, not merely by a Imow- 
itioe of writing, reading, and anihmetic, but that they should be provided 
with that education which would " malie them wise unto salvation" (hear). 
He did not, however, intend to insinuate, that because the Noble and Learned 
Lord had refrained from touching upon tliis part of the subject himself, he 
■as desirous to exclude others from its consideration. Of the wonderful pro- 
cess which education had of late years made in this country, he had an up. 
pi>Tmnity of witnessing a few days ago, when he attended an examination at 
the Central Natioiutl School, where extraordinary inalaaces of proficiency in 
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writing, reading, and arithmetic, were exhibited on the part of children of nine 
and ten years of age. In reference to the resolutions before their Lordships, 
he should at present say no more than that it must form a subject for their 
calm and serious consideration, whether the religious institution autliorized by 
the Church of England should be connected with any system of education on 
which they might determine. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, that in the far greater part of 
the eloquent and instructive speech of the Noble and Learned Lord he entire- 
ly concurred. He should, in accordance with that desire for promoting the 
education of the people which he and his brethren had always exhibited, give 
the resolutions of the Noble and Learned Lord all the consideration which 
their importance demanded (hear, hear ! ). For the whole period that he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House, being for the last twenty-one years, 
the principal object of his care and attention had been the education of the 
poorer classes. In various ways he had endeavoured to attain that end, being 
convinced that the education of the people was the most effectual means of 
diminishing crime. There was one point on which he had invariably and 
clearly announced his opinions, and that was with reference to the question 
alluded to by his Right Rev. Friend. He had always proclaimed it as his 
conviction, feeling that it was a duty which he owed to the public, that in 
order to make education real and useful, it must be founded on the basis of 
religion. 

Lord Denman said that as allusion had been made to the effect which edu- 
cation produced upon the proceedings of criminal justice, he might, he trusted, 
be permitted to address a very few observations to their Lordships. He was 
persuaded that the evils resulting from the commission of crime would be 
lessened, as the offences themselves would be diminished, by the establish- 
ment of a well-directed system of education ; and he confessed he had, after 
reflection upon the question — not as a subject for rhetorical declamation, but 
as one demanding grave attention, doubted how far the State was justified in 
inflicting punishment for an offence against the commission of which it had 
taken no pains to g^ard. If the Govornment in a case of serious offence 
shared any portion of the guilt which was pronounced against the offender, 
they certainly incurred severer responsibility when they suffered the young 
and comparatively unsophisticated mind to be contaminated, on the commission 
of a trivial transgression, by the example and practice of inmates of a prison 
(hear, hear!). How vast a proportion of the offences which disgrace society, 
were occasioned by the immoral contagion of vicious habits which infested 
our prisons (hear, hear, hear ! ). With the general views of the Noble Lord 
he entirely agreed, and expressed a hope that the object for which he had so 
long struggled was on the point of being accomplished (hear, hear ! ). 

Lord Brougham replied, and said, in answer to the Right Reverend Pre- 
lates who had addressed their Lordships, that he was not unaware of the dif- 
ficulties which surrounded this question on the subject of religion ; but he 
thought he should, at a future time, be enabled to lay before them a plan by 
which the objections which had been urged would be obviated. 
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PLANS AND SYSTEMS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

" WBATBhall wedo for the People?" is the faint and distant cry heard 
at last in legislative halls : and this is answered by a, Tariety of voices, 
«ch of which has its peculiar specific aud panacea. One places all 
iis fkith in a " reduction of the uational debt ; " another in tlie " de- 
molitioa of the pension list." One party declares that so long as the 
Chomh ia united with the State, ruin must be progressing, and that the 
people will indeed be "done for." Another urges the taking off the 

^!^taxes upon knowledge," to make the people rise under tlieir burdens. 
*No otwn laws" is iterated ou one side, and " no monopolies" on the 
tfiia. "Give us the ballot," criea anotlier party, with lungs vocife- 
^us; "annual parliaments," shouts a different sect; and "universal 
mSiige," is the cry of others, 

InEducation the diversity of opinion is somewliat simLar : that 

part^irtucb has come to the conviction, that " Education is necessary 

for all," yet differ widely about the means and modes — one would 

have the State take it entirely into their own hands ; another party 

deprecates the "interference of Government;" a third raises the cry 

of infidelity ; a fourth fears the Cburcb is in danger. One person 

would have Public Education to provide food, clothes, and lodging, 

[or the child ; another would make them earn their own living at 

Schools of Industry ; some would afford Education without limits 

—others would limit it to the " Bible only : " some would exclude 

religious instruction altogetlier, and others would confine it entirely 

to a knowledge of the principles of the Established Church. With 

w many conflicling opinions it is a very difficult task to point out a 

principle of legislation, and a mode of instruction adapted to recon- 

dk parlies and to produce the greatest benefit to the people. Before, 

itetefote, we attempt this, we shall take leave to remark upon a few of 

the more prominent and specioiia systematizers who have endeavoured 

to serve their country in this momentous matter. 

In connection with this subject, oiu: attention has been directed to 
* pwnplilet by Sir Richard Phillips, who some fifty years ago com - 
■^oced a araieB of school books ; who claims the introduction of 
™ Interrogative System, and who at the same time overthrew the 
*iniird theories of a person named Newton, a celebrated conjurer, 

L'tolivedin the seventeenth century. Sir Bichard has "volunteered 
his services from a conviction that impohtant isterksts are placed 
zz : 
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at hazard by the pasBion for novelty which too often directs human 
affairs." He observea further, that we live in times ol great reaction, 
and that the Education of the people is a plausible topic for political, 
moral, or philosophical diacuasion. Hence in trco tTwusand years we 
have had speculative theorists, and treatiaers, by the hundred and 
thousand to maintain this obvious truism, that the young human sub- 
ject ought to be prepared for society by education, and to suggest 
Bome favourite principle of the writer by which the instruction ought 
to he directed ; — that theoretical works on Education have been the 
production of maiden ladies, and that not more than two or three 
modem works have been written by schoolmasters ; at the same time, 
as no class of men are better qualified to write on any subject in 
which they suppose they could be useful, so it may be inferred from 
their silence, that they do not consider Education to be a subject 
which can he advantageously treated in books : that Education is 
not a theory but a practice — a mere esperimeotal practice, and that 
therefore the present race of teachers are good enough for ail practical 
purposes, and that the formation of Normal Schools to teach the 
theory of Education and the practice of teaching, are unnecessary, aa 
they would cause the destruction of the existing schools and the ruin 
of the teachers in general ; and recommends, instead of the unknorm 
^lana of the Government, that the State should educate all poor chil- 
dren between sis and eleven : that before and after this period tiia 
Earents should provide it themselves : that district colleges should 
e formed to take in the children of each fourteen square miles (each 
school or college having three masters) that 4,500 of these schools, 
containing 150 each, would educate all England : that these schools 
ahonld be partly free and partly pay schools ; 100 to pay 7s. to 12», 
a, quarter, and 50 to be free. There would thus result £240 a year to 
each boys' school, and £45 or £50 to each girls' school, from these 
paymeniB ; and that £150 a year should be allowed from the Govern- 
ment Education Funds to the toys' schoolmasters, and £20 to the 
girls' schools, with house and school free of rent, which would com- 
pletely sustain the system. The general charges would then stand 
thus — 

4,400 boys' schools, at £150 - £660,000 
13,000 girls' schools, at £20 - 260,000 
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£920,000 
Leaving £80,000 for incidental expenses, superannuations, &c. 
masters would thus get £390 per annum, (. e. £160 for the first master, 
£115 each for the others, besides house or chambers, with incidental 
advantages for prieate ieaehivg, Sfc. The female schools would thus 
yield £70 per annum, besides free house rent. 

Now such a liberal plan as this, — one that promises so much, and is 
apparently so simple, and above all things which provides bo hand- 
somely for the teachers, is calculated to enlist Sir Richard a very large 
body of followers ; and with such baits he might propound any system, 
even if it were that of the " moon being a green cheese," with signal 
success. £160 a year, and private teaching besides, is sufficient to 
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enlist every day-school, British school, and NationEtl school teacher ia 
the imiverse on his aide ; and there does not appear to iis anything 
objectionable in the planhe proposes if it could be done. The masters 
would be comfortably situated, they could use what books they pleased, 
and gratitude would point out the right ones. InBpectora wonld not in- 
terfere — the children would not be under theinfluence of any particular 
t^traetiOH, and be remarkable for a discreet graeity of demeanour. 
The Bchoolmistresses would teach little and teach it well ; and, in fact, 
every thing speaks for the system. It is as the Irish would say — ele- 
gant in theory, beautiful in description, imposing in attitude, grand in 
its ra^or features, excellent in detail, and impracticable ia its 
particulars. Inateadof 100 children out of 150 able to pay 7s. to \2s, 
per quarter would there be 50 ? we are quite certain there would not. 
In the first place, genteel parents will never send their cliOdren to 
schools where they are liable to mLv with the lowest class of children, 
and they would be wrong if they did ; and if even they were disposed 
to do so, the proportion of those would not be so great as Sir Ri- 
cbaid conceives; if it were so, we ahoold indeed be a flourishing 
community ; besides this, the parents would still be forced to pay for 
education before and after tbe stipulated period. We know from a 
long esipenence in these matters, that twenty per cent, is the utmost 
that might be expected of pay children ; and we can only adduce as a 
fact, among many others, that a school at Uxbridge, on the British 
System, being from the want of funds raised in its terms of payment 
from a penny to twopence perweek, very nearly half the childien of the 
school were thrown out of education ; and that at another school, at 
Brentford, where inducement has been held out by the most liberal 
and active exertions of Messrs. Thomas Berry, Lawrence Kowe, 
and James Montgomery, to aiFord to the children a far more compre- 
hensive education than Sir Bichard would impart, that not more 
than two out of a hundred would pay fourpence a week, or 4s. per 
quarter, from the poverty of the parents. Sir Richard's plan has 
another serious objection — a religions one. He proposes, that on 
the Wednesday or Thursday afternoons, the pupils should be placed 
at the schools, or at each place of worship under the several cler- 
gymen, for catechetical or other religious instruction and exhorta- 
tion, and that six sMIlings per annum be allowed to t/ie clerical in- 
atructor out of the general fund. Now this is precisely the sum tha 
Wiltshire and Hampshire people charge for curing a hog ; and we feel 
little hesitation in saying that there is not a clergj-man of the Church 
of England, or a dissenting minister, who would not despise the sum 
itself, or the Government, or the committee, who had the temerity to 
offer it. Then Sir Richard would have the committee to consist of 
five only, of whom three shauld be appointed b;/ the masters, and the 
other two to consist of the Mayor, or chief civil officer (which is the 
high constable In some districts), and of a man of a liberal education 
Dominated by him. 

To back up these absurd plnns of General Education, Sir Richard 
attacks the Infant Schools, and praises the Dame Schools. He aaya 
that " Infant Education, by tbe new system, is a monkish, affected, 
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and futile affair ; that any scheme for reducing such young subjects 
to the discipline of a school, and introducing any knowledge beyond 
the mere ground-work of future studies is essentially absurd ; that it 
is not till six or seven years of age, that the faculties of memory and 
judgment begin to acquire any powers of useful learning." Sir Rich- 
ard's experience on the infant mind must have been great indeed to 
have brought him to this conclusion, and is much at issue with the 
declaration of Lord Brougham — " that more is learned in the first six 
years of a child's life than in all the subsequent period of his exis- 
tence." We understand Lord Brougham to mean, that more was learn- 
ed, because every thing that was then learned, from the circumstances 
around, tended to mould the character, and aifect the future course of 
the individual, by giving it a certain tendency to good or evil : and 
for this reason, we hold that, as maternal education of a right kind 
cannot be afforded the children of the poor, by reason of their own 
ignorance and depraved habits ; the only thing that can be done, is 
the withdrawing of them from the influence of their pernicious ex- 
amples. But Sir Richard questions the modern variations in the old 
Dame ABC schools, and thinks that every body can pay for them 
whether they have money or not. 

Sir Richard is also, and for the same reason, equally opposed to the 
Lancasterian and National Schools, which he designates as a "harum- 
scarum system." He argues that, " only a few children make any 
progress in them ; that to forty-nine out of every fifty, the whole is a 
cheat on them, and a palpable delusion ; that the monitors who alone 
make proficiency, are instructed on the old method which accounts for 
it : that to write a fair hand two or three years are necessary under 
the old system, and it cannot be done in less." When the average 
duration of a boy's time at school is not more than two years in the Na- 
tional and British Schools, it is somewhat strange that we see so many 
beautiful specimens of writing. Indeed, although we are by no means 
disposed to judge of a master's capabilities as a teacher, from the spe- 
cimens his school affords of writing ; yet we must acknowledge the 
pleasiure we felt the other day at the extraordinary progress made in 
that branch of study, in the Newington British School, Flint Street, 
in which about half the school displayed specimens of very beautiful 
penmanship ; and if Sir Richard has, as he says he has, met with men 
and women educated in these schools, whose attempts to write were 
ludicrous, we suppose they must have been taught by the sensible 
master who told him he had no success, except by resorting to the an-^ 
cient methods of teaching. With the same degree of asperity Sir 
Richard treats of the systems of Pestalozzi, and Fellenberg, and Jaco- 
t6t, and assumes, without a shadow of a foundation, that these sys- 
tems are to be introduced into the proposed Normal Schools ; that the 
theorists and speculators about education, will, without compunction, 
render the unsuspecting school-masters the victims of their fancies and 
their sophisms, without the slightest benefit to the rising generation ; 
and that they propose to force upon the country^ through the 500 new 
masters to be trained, the " Ten Categories of Aristotle." 

Now, nothing shows better the tact and generalship of Sir Richard 
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Phillips, than this last allegation, aod we only remember one parallel 

instance, which is too good to be passed hj. It was this : " A geotle- 

mon of pious habits, and desirous of domg good opened at his owa 

expense, a chapel at Bethnal Green, where he forthwith commenced 

preaching, and being a man of great sincerity and some talent, he very 

■oon, without wishing to do so, drew away many of the congregation 

trota the surrounding chapels. What was to be done * they could 

not blow the chapel up in the air — they could not administer an opiate 

to the minister; but it was found that there are other means of killing 

a dog besides lianging him. It was soon whispered abroad that the 

aiinister was a Sandemanian, and that the " church was in danger." 

A Sandemanian ! and every body began to wonder, and without in- 

quiry, determined that it must he something dreadfully bad — soma 

Shuddered — others were ashamed, and a few weeks served to dismem- 

lier the chapel, and to convince the preacher that there was something 

in a name after all." And so with Sir Richard Phillips and his Ten 

Cat^orieaof Aristotle,* One well-meaning person cries, "horrible" — 

AUOlSer ejaculates, " Is it possible England should come to this ?'' — 

s third faints at the very name of Aristotle — and a fourth thinks that 

s Cat-e-gory, means a Cat-o'-nine-tails, and the reviving of the flog- 

~ ~'~? system ; and all are convinced that it is awfully dreadful. Sir 

hard, all the time, chuckles at the consternation he has raised, and 

9 the sailor who scared a tribe of monkies among the cocoa-nut 

, that he might be jjelted with the fruit, would carry on hia 

lious work with the same object in view. To avert so serious 

Ka calamity aa the spread of the Ten Categories of Aristotle, which 

r would be worse ihmi the ten plagues of Kgypt, Sir Richard says, 

■*' I want the schools and schoolmasters of England to have a case 

1 with which tliey fnmi their several counties may go before Parliament; 

lot to say, that when tliey desire to teach a subject, they cause a 

xik to be read ; but to be able to show, that they teach by a system 

'. questions and esercises,')' equal at least in effect to the Swiss or 

Selgic systems, and according to the eiiperience of ages greatly their 

auperiors. Let them state, that all the;/ vtant to render Education 

I ■•flecti.ve, are competent fiinds ; aad that they need no foreign system 

■to eoaSer predion on British Education, seeing that the principle of 

■instruction is well known to them, and that the means of imparting 

' lowledge is no new discovery, though restricted by the inadequate 

eans of parents, and the consequent obligation to teach numbers 

■Iteyond human powers. I should advise with a view to stop this 

■bsurd and cruel torrent of innovation, that the schoolmasters of 

every coimty form county committees, to assert their competency to 

• It mav not be nmiis herr Tn >cl fortli the Ten CslcRaries of Ariilotlc, far tbe 
MOieting of Ibe (fan o( lucb aid ludies aa mai olberwiic be alarmed at tbe (nnnd of 
n, CoD(wrniDg1biiigi,AriElDlle aisumfi, llicreaielen prediCBmenlt, or caWg'iirTei, 
,: rabaUiice, ijuantiij, qualltj, rtlntioii, action, pmian, when, nhrre, kilUBlion, 
1 elalbiiig'. In anollier place we shali alarm Sir Ridliard wilh iwelvb. 
. t The uiaH of tin' [irirnte tcaiibera hate jet lo lesrn how lo question fn-m Ibe text. 
TkBjr can giie the gtiiited qucsliona u[iTOnd,!j lu a chapter or b buok, bulrarelj indeed 
■llciopi to ci>e their own queilioni—brcakinir up the subject is analogieE, and que»- 
Iktiili^ oa flie anBweci of tb* cliildreo. 



do the duties of their calling, and to suggest plans for giving the beft 
(rffed to the public funds with the least injury to existing interesU." 

It has been said, " save me from my friends, and I will myself taks 
care of my eaemiea." The id?a of the schoolmasters suggesting plans 
for giving the best effect to the public funds ! Who would listen to 
their suggestions? If the schoohnasters fear that their occupBtloa 
is gone or is going, they would do well to petition the LegislaUire; 
but let them first know what the Government intend to do. We do 
not profess to ssy what it will do, but we know what it will not do. 
It will not countenance any fumbler at his trade ; it will, at the same 
time, reject no man of real talent as a teacher. Now we do not hold 
the present race of teachers in such contempt aa gome of our ccmtem- 
poraries ; we do not denounce them as a body of men, taken aa ft 
whole, unfit for the work of instruction; we do not say, that they aia 
for the most part composed of those who take up the profession siS 
a dernier reasort, when they have proved themselves unfit for every 
thing else. We know that the principals end tutors of respectable 
day and boarding schools are, take them generally, persons of supe- 
rior minds, and of a. very conaidentble amount of talent. Perhapa 
many of them may uot have imbibed those jirinciples on which ex- 
perience has shewn it necessary to found Education — tlie principle of 
intuition : perhaps they may not see the necessity of enlarging the 
sphere of a child's observation, and the making him acquainted vrith 
the phenomena of the natural world: perhaps they may be ovra- 
aasiduouB in the dry technicalities of knowledge, and over-rate, in 
their estimation of whut is fit for tlie tender mind, the importance of 
olaaajcal instruction ; but even here thpy are not so much in error 
as the parents of their pupils, who will look to a writinz-book nicety 
ruled and a. ciphering-book witli the exercises inaerted'in beautifiil 
order, or the toi-rect repeating of a Latin g^a^nmar, as a proof of their 
children's proficiency, instead of diving into the recesses of theirmindi 
for that higher knowledge which would indicate that the intellect has 
been exercised and the heart has been improved. But ii" the piJ^ie 
taste were thoroughly reformed in these matters, the schoolmastert 
and schoolmistresses would be more eager to take up and stndy and 
apply the principles of correct teaching than any that any society or 
Board of Education would select. Sir Richard Phillips does then the 
masters but very poor service, when he would set them in opposition 
against the progress of public opinion, which is roused to the subject 
and which will never leave it till it faas worried it and torn out the 
heart of its myaterj-. And Sir Eichard's opposing " the right of Par- 
liament, and its unwarrantable legislation, in its assumption of tin 
power of delegation to others authority to make laws," and declaring- 
it "not inherent in Parliament to do il," puts us in mind of the 
lawyer who went to the fellow in the stocks, and said to him : ■' Do 
not you trouble yourself, my man ; they can't place you there — I tdl 
you it is unconstitutional, they can't do it — the law won't allow it,' 
they must not do it."' To which legal arguments, the poor fellow 
replied, " 'Tia no use to tell me they can't, and must not, and won't, 
here I am fast enough," The bringing to bear upon the subject 
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and Dudley and the Star Chamber, is on the same principle 
of the"TenCategorie3." But we hope we have said enough to shew 
that the Plana and Sjstema of Education of Sir Hichard PhilUps are 
not likely to be adopted ; and we shall contrast his project with ano- 
iher, the production of a certain Noble Lord (not Lord Brougham), 
who appears to hold most latltudioary views on the suhjeet. He di- 
vides National Educational into public and private : that termed 
private, is to apply to children educated by their parents ; and public, 
when they are taken and altogether separated from them, and fed, 
cbthed, and educated at the public espeose. And it is contended, 
that this is the only means of ensuring a rational and comprehensive 
Education. In this children of all classes are to be withdrawn, up to 
a certain age, from all employments, such as factory work— from their 
parents — and, in fact, from the world. In each county a large com- 
mon is to be enclosed, and buildings erected to receive all the children 
of the poor, where they are to be kept at school till the age of seven- 
teen ; and here, having been elegantly clothed, they ace to be well 
id Buitably educated. Physical Education is to he provided for, by 
le Hitroduction of scientiQc athletic games and exercises; and care 
b to be taken, by good food, bedding, and gymnastics, to shape their 
limba on the strong and fine proportions of the English yeoman of 
the olden days. Dancing is to be cidtivated, for the sake of ensuring 
to the children that ease and freedom of carriage which characterize 
file gentle classs ; and music is to be employed, as the soother of the 
nder pasaiona. The military exercises, drilling, and the field evo- 
lationa are to be also auxiliaries; rowing, swimming, jumping, and 
■ingte stick are also to be pressed into the service, while at the same 
time each child will have a garden wherewith to deaport himself. 
The intellectual part of education is to consist of Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Hbtory as a. narration of facts both natural and political, 
Geography, Chemical experiments. Grammar, Mathematics, Chemis- 
tt}'. History as a Science, Political Science ; and with all this is to be 
united the various trades — Farming, Carpentering, Smiths' -work, 
punting; and in fact, all the useful Arts are to be taught; and one 
part of the school is to consist of a series of workshops, which how- 
ever, are to hold a subordinate place in the work of instruction, and 
io be used as a relief to study. 

The classification of the schools is as follows : — " There are to be 
Aree schools of four forms each, and each form is divided into classes 
of ten ; each school is composed of one head master and of hoys of 
d^reat ages : the lower school containing children of five till nine, 
and similarly the others ; over each school a tutor is to preside, who 
is the choice of the State, immediately under him is the head of the 
school; each form must have its chief ; each class its captain ; and 
«ach of these is to be chosen by the bodies they represent, and of 
viaeh they are the organ ; the head of the school overlooks the chiefs, 
receives their several reports, and prepares them for the tutor's inspec- 
tion ; religion is to be taught from the Bible : no truth is to be pro- 
pounded eJ: cathcdr&; religion \a to be sought ibr by studying the 
word of God ; and morahty to consist in deeds, not in words : lessons 
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of example are to be preferred to the inlixing of first principles ; na- 
tional creeds are to be reprobated ; religiouB cereuionies are to be 
looked upon as the remains of the barbaric world passing away. Such 
ore tbe leading features of a Flaa of Education by one who has done 
much in the way of giving to the world new opinions of men and 
thingH. Looking over the ilems of instruction, and the mode in which 
it is proposed they should be engrafted upon the mind, we are filled 
with astonishment, that such a system should be at all deemed practi- 
cable. In England and Wales, there are, between the ages of six and 
seventeen, about 2,500,000 persons ; now the hoard and edqcatian of 
these could not be placed at less than twenty pounds per annum ^chj. 
which would amount to no leas a sum than £50,000,000. If from 
this we deduct a fifth, the probable produce of labour done, we have < 
40 millions to provide; this is however sulyect to a further reduction 
of another fiftli, els this includes those who would be educated pii* 
vately; so that about 30 millions per annum would have to bepro^ 
vided by the State : it therefore needs no further argument to aaov 
the impracticability of such a system ; and we mention it rather to 
show how very easy it is at all times to di-aw out plans upon paper, 
and how very difficult it is to reduce them to practice. Another sugf 
gestton has been made by a Mr. Smith, who is anxious that the Par'- 
Eament should legislate, not ti)r the better Education of the pOOT 
alone, but for the better Education of the middle aud higher cIsEaei 
also, from the whole British family, having a direct interest in im' 
provement, whether in teaching the alphabet in our dame schools, or 
m the mode of enriching the mind by the cliissics in our higher semi- 
naries, Mr, Smith thinks it convenient to assume that the various 
branches of Education, intellectual, moral, and physical, which are 
taught, or which it is desirable to teach, to young persons, an ouQtr 
to sixty or seventy in number; and that they could be so easily, 
because naturally, classified — two, three, or four together. Thai 
on the principle of the division of labour, twenty or thirty teacher* 
could carry on the whole course of known education. He tliere<- 
fore advises, that an estate, in some central part of the kingdon^ 
be purchased, for the purpose of erecting buildings, and layii ' 
out suitable grounds for a model or Stale acuool, wliich should by i 
means be a boarding-school for about 400 boys. On the most conve- 
nient spot, near the centre of the estate, the buildings, including ihe 
dwelling-houses for the various masters, the refreshment rooms, baths, 
and dormitories, should be erected, in which should he taught every 
thing good which is now taught in the schools for the poor in private 
seminaries, in Philasophical Societies, in Mechanics' lustitutions, ia 
the great endowed schools, and in the Universities themselves. The, 
detads of such a system are also laid down to a certain extent; and. 
the following is a sketch of the departments, the first ten of which 
marked to comprise the general instruction given to all above 
common labourer; and the readers are told to imagine tbe course: 
which any pupil would take through the others, according to his pro- 
posed station in life. ^See plan p, UiJ. Mr. Smith enters into 
many detiuls, which strike us aa peculiarly childish; " a boy is aup> 
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^sed to be prepared for geometry by having hungbia cap each week 
since he came to the school on a different nail iu the hall, distinguish- 
ed not by a number or letter, but by a regular geometrical figure." 
But the most amusing part of this scheme, is the idea of its projector, 
that " to the walls of every room there should be galaries with Venetian 
blinds, in. which strangers may be accommodated to see and not be 
seen — to hear and noi be heard, and to obtain an insight into every 
best plan of teaching, hy peeping through the aforesaid blinds, with- 
out giving any interruption whatever to pupils or teacher," The 
autiior continues — " I would have no show days, no puhhc examina- 
tions in the ioatitution — every day should he a day of exhibition, and 
the knowledge that strangers might at any time be present, would keep 
■U parties to the regular and methodical discharge of their duties. T 
attach great importance to these galleries." It does not occur to the 
author that it is necessary to the proper instruction of the teacher in 
fail art, that he should go and work in the class, side by side, with the 
tutor or monitor. He does not seem to think that Education is an 
experimental practice, and that the great object, that of getting min^ 
to act upon mind, must he hy hringmg mind in constant contact with 
it. The author continues, and proposes that round the building a 
q»ce of play-ground, divided into suitable portions for all approved 
rames and athletic sports, should be inclosed; and that even these 
laoBld have an educational charm about them, and that at the amuse- 
T^eat which we used to call hop-scotch, the flags should be stained 
«Uh outline maps, to hop from Kent to Cornwall, and from thence to 
Cumberland; by which means children would be introduced to geo- 
graphical knowledge. To the geographical hop-scotch should be 
■daed an observatory and a temperance hotel, and, surrounding all the 
jilky-grOunds, there should be a number of workshops, in which arti- 
Goers in all the most mechanical and scientific branches of business 
should be employed, ivith a view to teach ordinary persons the use of 
tools. But it is to be made a high privilege to enter them, and con- 
tingent upon good behaviour. Alfred has been so attentive, that he 
may assist the joiner in repairing his own box, or in making a small 
chest of drawers. William may be permitted, as a mark of especial 
fcivonr. to assist the blacksmith in making such things as a plough, or 
an axletree. This is sufficiently ridiculous, without making it the 
suliject of a single comment ; but how a lecturer on Education should 
nnii*retand so little of the practice of Education, it is not difficult for 
I "' to conceive ; hut a proposition which follows these would seem to 
Aw that Mr. Smith, like Anson, although he had been round the 
*Drid many times, had never been in it; as he proposes, to avoid 
111 coliision of sentiment on the subject of religion, that this model 
""titutjon should be unreservedly attached to the Established Church ; 
*lS that two well-qualified clergymen should be appointed to conduct 
■« daily instniction in the 10th department, and the religious services 
' ™ the Sabbath ; and that a neat church should finish the picture thus 
^wn of the estate. Now we know sufficiently of the tolerant cha- 
^^ of the ministers of the church, to know, that, although Mr, 
•™ith might wish to throw this amazing influence into their hands, 
Vol. U~^uffust, 1835. 
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as a body, they would not accept it. And even allowing 
moment that they were willing to do bo, the dissenters would 
let them. The offices in any model schools mtist not he filled with 
eccleaiastics of any kind — this the people will never allow. Mr. 
Smith suggests, as may be supposed, the establishment of numerous 
similar institutions throughout the three kingdoms by tlie differaU 
sects. This is worse than the former proposal : the object should be 
not to separate, but to draw together, in "good works," those who 
may unfortunately happen to differ in speculative opinions, that they 
may look upon the " bond of charity" as the truest indication of true 
libert)- — "one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God, and Father of all, 
whoiaaboveall, andthroughall, andinall:" this should be the prima^ 
object of the Christian. No public schools, especially those schools 
which would afford instruction to the people at large, must be fettered 
by sectarian lestrictiona. So that Mr. Smith's plan, like all those we 
have enumerated, is built like the philosopher's house — the weight 
of a fly would destroy the balance and level it with the dust. 

The fundamental error of these and of many similar plans, which 
have been put forth since Education has come under legislative no- 
tice, is, that they are not addressed to society as at present organized; 
a system and plan is wanting which shall not disturb the existing 
order of things in a very material degree, at the same time that its 
beneficial influence shall pervade the ramifications of which society 
is composed, and tend to comprehensive and general plana. TVe 
have already powerful machines at work: — The National Society, the 
British and Foreign School Society, and the Infant Schools; and 
Government ought to improve and assiat these establishments, and 
divest them of any thing like party spirit or sectarian influence. The 
National Society is too exclusive. The British and Foreign School 
Society cannot mtroduce any books but the Bible, thereby virtu jly 
excluding other useful information. The Infant System is without a 
head, and is irresponsible. It will therefore be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to render them popular and responsible bodies, to throw 
them open to the pubhc, to assist them to the fullest extent, to aSW 
proper support to the existing schools, and to improve the present 
race of teachers in them. But there seems to be great ignorance qt 
the present state of the teachers, as regards their pecuniary circnqi- 
Btances. The teachers are said to be deficient in knowledge, and in 
every thing else that would make them equal to the important work 
of instruction. Tt is true, that the majority of them are so ; but from 
what we have seen of them, we are convinced that the fault arises 
more from their being in a state of starvation, than from their feeling 
any want of interest in the work. What can we expect of energy, pf 
love for a profession, of devotion to it, and of exertion in it, whea a 
man is surrounded with poverty, and is put to all maimer of shifts 
and expedients to keep " body and soul together." There is not ona 
Bfhool in ten that can support itself .with any degree of respectability. 
Ten, fifteen, or twenty pounds a year is all that can often be obtained 
from the subscribers, besides the precarious payment of the children; 
and a master is forced to labour in his school all day, and keep au 
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,«rening school besides — and even then he ig pud much worse thau a 
commoD mechanic; and we are compelled to confess, and we blush 
ss we write the unchristian fact, that there are many schools which we 
couid point out where the united wealth of the committee alone 
amounts to milliona. who suffer the poor Echooloiaster to remain Ja 
the most abject poverty and destitution ; who think if they can give 
him a pound a week it is quite enough, and who expect every virtue 
4nd talent in human nature for the despicable and paltry sum. The 
emnieDt have wisely granted funds for the building of school- 
but we know from experience it is much easier to build schools, 
to BUpport them afterwards. The fever of emulation, the spirit 
opposition, the transient conviction of the importance of education 
ten estahlishes a school; but when the excitement subsides, the 
Bdiool is let% to fight its way as it can, and the master suffers. Within 
these last few months we have visited school after school, where the 
committee do not come as visitors near them for months together; 
and at the same time, we have been compelled to be witnesses of 
'lioverty and starvation, the most heart-rending among the teachers. 
iWe therefore hold itas the most essential thing of all, that the (iovern- 
it should not only provide means for the proper instruction of 
ters, but also do something towards theirheing fairly remunerated, 
without this be done we are certain that every plan will be futile; 
will be of HO use to make intelligent teachers, unless they caa 
fcirly remunerated afterwards ; because if they are not, they will 
a schools on their own account, and thus defeat the very object 
Government has in view. 
"With regard to the kind of instruction, which it is the duty of a 
ovemment to provide for the people, and of the class of persons 
whom it is the duty of the State to educate, we must be allowed to 
n>^ one word. The Government is not called upon to provide Edu- 
cation for those who can pay for it themselves : it is simply a duty lor 
them to put it within the reach of every individual ; not to make it free 
to all, hut so to apportion the payments that those who can pay no- 
thing, and those that can pay a little, shall receive instruction for that 
little, consistent with their condition in life. The Government ought 
and we are quite sure will not, attempt to create the means of a 
opiy in the trade of teaching, but rather carry forward their plans 
accordance witii the spirit of liberty which ought to reign, as in 
_ wemment, in trade, and in religion, so in Education, as all-impor- 
tant to the happiness of mankind. The kind of Education the State 
is called upon to ensure to the people at large, is not to be carried 
into the refluements of science or of literature. The simple object to 
held in view is the humaniiinff of the people. The children of 
poor are not to he wearied with the inductions of moral philoso- 
ly, nor the abstractions of Algebra and Geometry, nor, in fact, any 
■"T science in a purely scientific form; for this very clear reason, 
they would be unable to afford sufficient time for its acquisition. 
- riding, writing, and arithmetic, applied to the practical pur- 
of life, a knowledge of the history of their own country, and 
thft laws they are called upon to obey — the phenomena of nature, 
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in relation to the wiBdom, goodness, and superintending Providence 
of God, and the application of Natural History and Natural Philoso- 
phy to the same important subject. This, with the theology of the 
Kible as a whole, and as the basis of all other instruction, would be 
as much as it were possible to teach — to teach it well; and with a con- 
stant reference to the object to be attained — the general elevation of 
the mind, and the formation of the religious individual. It is a very 
common ' wish, and a very natural one too, in the more respectable 
classes, that their children, for whose schooling they pay so much, 
should'not have a worse education than the children of charity schools, 
who pay nothing. It often happens that those who are favourable to 
the extension of knowledge in these schools, do not make a distinc- 
tion between filling the mind with useful knowledge, applied to the cir- 
cumstances and avocations of every -day life, and a simple desire to im- 
prove the taste and habits of the lower class, by giving them a de- 
sire of intellectual pleasures; and affording them instruction in 
various branches of knowledge in a regular scientific form. Take for 
instance, the sciences of Botany or Mineralogy, two divisions of Na- 
tural History : we should not require boys of a charity school to com- 
mit to memory the dry facts of the order and classification of the 
one nor the scientific nomenclature of the other ; but there is about 
these two subjects a variety of what may be termed living knowledge, 
displaying beauty which feeds the natural curiosity of a child, which 
would if properly treated implant in his mind an idea of the wisdom and 
ffoodness of God, and gradually elevate his desires and refine his taste. 
Therefore, while the lower classes obtain knowledge with this simple 
view the class above them would have the higher privilege of being 
taueht in a scientific and regular manner ; and therefore, Nationsd 
Education pushed in this way, would be calculated no longer to pro- 
voke the jealousies, which are very far from being unnatural. Perhaps 
the best argument for this kind of tuition is, that practical experience 
lias shown that the education of the poor will admit of no other way 
of doing it with any degree of efiect. Those who are fearful that the 
-jQor wul know too much, need not be under any apprehension on 
5^t point. Those who have been at work in the matter know that 
the only fear is, and ever will be, that they should not know enough. 
There is no time to teach much : a boy seldom stays longer than three 
veers in a school ; some few stay five or six years, but these are rare 
Stances ; and what, after all, can be done in so short a space of time 
«e know tolerably well, because we have repeatedly tried what could 
iie accomplished. First, reading, writing, and arithmetic, mental and 
Aomnion, may be accomplished ; a compendious knowledge of the 
liistorical parts of the Old and New Testament may be obtained, with 
^leir leadmg doctrines and duties ; the elements of Geography and 
^^cal Geometry may be gone through ; and with proper books, the 
iMQiders of nature and. art, the laws which govern nature's operations, 
«iJ the principal phenomena which illustrate those laws, may be ex- 
fcShited ; & ^t\le linear drawing to enable a mechanic to sketch out a 
^^ or to imderstand a plan when he sees one, may be superadded : 
K it will be found very difficult to accomplish more. It is quite 
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certain that tbia can be done, even with the present syBtema, by a clever 
teacher ; but it may be done much easier by the introduction of books, 
diagrams, specimens, and apparatus, with which every school ought 
to be supplied. 

Thus, it will be necessary for every school to have its museum of 
Natural History, and its apparatus of Natural Philosophy, and a ' 
teacher able to give familiar lectures upon both, in connection with 
Natural Theology, with which they should be taught. The object 
should be Beligious Education in the fullest exlent of ilie rwrd. 
The word of God and the works of God should proceed together in 
the work of instruction. Science should be the hand-maid of Heligion, 
snd Philosophy wait upon Piety. We look upon all human know- 
ledge as comparatively valueless without this necessary connection ; 
and when we have been advocating, as we still hope to accomplish, 
ftn extension of the Education of the poor, it is upon these principles, 
and with these views, that we urge it. In this spirit, and in this spirit 
only, should the teachers be educated in the proposed Normal School ; 
and they should be taught to demonstrate these principles to the 
children, A comprehensive knowledge of tlie sacred volume, and a 
Comprehensive knowledge of God's creation, should be a sine qua non 
in the qualification of every teacher : and it is our sincere wish that 
the Normal Schools may be foimded upon these or similar principles. 
The present Government owe a duty to the public, and stand pledged 
. jn a manner, from which no retraction is possible, to afford the means 
L^ a comprehensive Education to the people at large ; and it is for them 
Hio'do it in a manner that shall in no way prejudice religion, or those 
P'Kcellent systems which arose throUjgh the religious pubhc, which, 
' fcnt for religion, would never have existed at all, and which have been 
upborne and sustained by religion, as upon eagles' wings. The au- 
thors of the Systems of Education, on whom we have commented, have 
not entered the field of argument oa this principle ; this, without any 
other reason, would be sufficient to exclude the bare entertainment 
of the views they promulgate. We are not to educate the people for 
Logicians, for Philosophers, for Politicians ; hut for Christians. And 
woe to that Government who shall attempt to carry out Education on 
any other principle ; for if there is one more calculated than another 
to ruin a State, it is a legislative disregard to religion. Expedien- 
ey may sometimes shut her out from the council chamber, or may 
flwwn her "still small voice" in the tumultuous debate ; and the poor 
blind earth-worm, though dignified with the name of statesman, may 
"ol see the evil consequences that follow this dishonour ; but should 
"he be shut out from the hearts of the people, England will be " cast 
'o'tli like a branch that is withered ; " her high glories will pass away 
'like smoke upon the level of the blast," and, " like the baseless fabric 
ofa viaion, leave not a wreck behind." 
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REPORT OF A LECTURE, 

red by Dr. Biyce, at WUIu'k Raonm, King-Klreel, St. Jama's, 
day Afternoon, July 16(A, 1835. 
WX have been much gratified by some Lectures, delivered duriug 
%e month, at Willia's, on the Science of Education, by the Hev. Dr. 
Biyce, Principal of the Belfaat Academy, whose object was to show, 
that as there is a science of medicine, founded on anatomy and phy- 
siology, so there ought to be constructed a Science of lEducation, 
founded on mental philosophy; that ia, consisting of sound and com- 
prehensive general principles, cautiously deducted from the known 
laws of the human mind, hy the light of Education and experience, 
He assumes, that the scientific period of Education is only now com- 
mencing; and thinks that the practical benefits that will arise from 
thus reducing Education to a science, are the same which tn all de- 
partments of industry result from applying scientific principles to re- 
gulate practice. We do not feel disposed to make any comment upon 
9ie Lectures of Dr. Bryce, till we have laid them before the public, 
which we intend. In the present number we give the Fifth Lecture — 
"The History of a good Intellectual Education," which we think the 
moat interesting, and shall follow it Jn future numbers by others, of 
, f bich we have taken copious notes. 
. "We have gone otci togeUier llie iliffeient operations of mind, by wliich 
Ibiowledge is acquired, and have endcavonred to oblEun the rariaus metliods, 
h&d also lie ways, in which tliey ought to be manoged by any parent or 
~ ' er, so that the greatest possililc knowledge may be given, 

Fe now come to consider the means lo be used, while comnjunicating 
[I'Jbunriedge, so that it may be implanted indelibly on the mind, and also that 
"« facnl^ of memory may be improved so as lo be able to receive and retain 
le greatest possible number of facts, and re-produce tbem wlieu wanteij. In 
odet that any thing may be temembeced, it must l* attended to while it is 
bdbre the mind, because, unless the attention is vigorously exercised, it is not 
to be expected. In an early Lectnre I laid down the principle, that Memory 
is measured by attention. In order, therefore, that an idea be remembered, it 
n necessary that when first before the mind, the attention be exercised. This 
lact requires only to be slated to carry its own evidence, which experience 

. " Ist. Memory depends confessedly on the association of ideas : that is to 

^_j>y, aH persons are agreed, that in most cases when an idea is remembered, it 

^^Bieineiiibered in virtue of some other idea that sufrgests it to our mind, bat 

^^B> vhich it would bfe lost to us. You are aware that very many things are 

^^E^ested to you by others. If you look more narrowly to your own mind?, 

^Bmu will observe you remember given ideas mostly by the power of some other 

ides, that recalls it to your mind- It is not necessary for us now to talta it for 

granted that this cannot be the case. Memory requires atteniiou, iu order to 

the lemembmnce of an idea. 

"Sadly. I would observe, it depends almost entirely on association. Then 
let Ds condder how we are to proceed in communicaliuK knowledge, so that it 
may be finnly impresFcd on the mind, and be able to be retained nitb «ase, 
UM leadily brought forward for use. In atlending to the method by which 
ve may secure the re-production of any idea, whiuli for distinction sskc we 

PTrtU call number one, you must connect it with another called number two. 
H*B to be guided in making the selection of those iiicas you shall employ — 
@t«t, the association which connects the two ideas ought to' be made at the in- 
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Etant it is presented to the mind. The reason of this is, that at the moment 
that a new idea ettiets into the mind jou are quite sure the attention is excited. 
I have nlready shomv jou the immediate connection between atlention and 
cuiiositv- The child is aoxiously desirous of oblaininj; ibe new idea — at that 
instant his atlention is most intense; besides cunosiijbasjiist been gratified, 
be is feeling au intense pleasure, and f ou will impress upon his mind strongly 
the sssociaijon of this moment. When you wish one idea to stiggest anotber, 
JOU sbould taVe care to- establish the aBsociation immediately the first one 
enters the mind. If jon so communicate the new idea that it shall arise out 
(if some other, then there will he a connection established between the two. 
The second thing dcKirahle in assisting two ideas to cause re-prod action aflu 
one — the new idea, and number two — the idea with which youuish to connect 
it, is, to go further and to establish a train of associations. If ibis be done, 
though the child may not have obtained the idea number two, yet be mar 
have caught some other one, and the mind will glance lilie electricity through 
the chain. 

" 3rdly. They ought to be connected with those that iire likely to be present 
to his mind at Ihc time the idea, on occasion, in wanted. If you have one 
that is associated with twenty, and lliat is not litcly to be present to the mind 
of the child, at the time the idea they desire is wanted, your labour will be 
lost. 

" 4thly. If possible they should be worlh remembering. Il is of course 
lost labour to give a child a number of ideas to remember, which are only use- 
ful to enable Mm to recall some other idea ; though il may sometimes happen 
that an idea worthless in itself may have a gr«iter power from some ceriwn 
cireumstanccs to recall aa idea, than a more valuable one ; but I think it de- 
sirable not to lumber the mind uf the child with that which is useless. 

" 5th]y. You ought to connect each other idea yon wish recalled, not with ono' 
idea only, but with nsman^ as possible, provided iibas some natural cunnecliou 
with them. I spoke before of connecting one idea with another until y(H1 
have a long series of them. You must anchor down the idea into the chiltFs 
mind both stem and slem, so that the knowledge slmll not be like a number 
of detached lines, but like a web of k-ndwledge crossingeacholher, so that OM 
idea may he useful in suggesting another that is wanting. It is desiiiable tlutt' 
you should not have one way only of referring lo a given idea, but hare as ^ 
great a number as possible of lines, all meeting in that point. Now, in otdeC' 
to decide how lo obtain such association, let us consider more particnlarfy ih*"^ 
nature of association. Association is the principle, in treating of which, tfartfr' 
things presentthemselre^i to our notice, — remembrance, contrast, and contiguttr.' 
Contiguity in rcmembrauco is all we need notice. Two things to have been 
oonliguous in time or jilace, recall one another. You have met a petson in ' 
Paris, you meet him again in Loudon, and circumstances and place are iioi'' 
mediately recalled to you, A contiguity in place or time serves lo recall 
ideas, the oue by the help of the other. But when ideas are associated' 
together by the contiguity of time and place, the associntion is much sironge*.' 
If you have seen two persons in a room at once, yon are much more Hkelj to' 
i^member them than if you had seen them at different limes. So with tAt- 
cumstanccs. 

I now go on to point out a distinction between the association of contignity. 
There are two kinds — the one, that sort which we conceive to be necessary, — ■ 
the aonncction, in other words, between cause and effect. Some say we hxra' 
no other notion of cause and effect than contiguity ; but without entering in- 
to the coolrorersy at all, one thing is certain, that conti<.>uity always enters in-' 
to cause and effect. I call Ibis necessary contiguity. But there is contiguity 
again, where the two objects are placed together without our being able to 
account for it This ia accidental oontigui^ ; not in the loose and common 



_ IS expressing the absence of a cause. Some are vprr scrupulous about 
nidiig the nord at all ; but, in a philosophical seuse, it means simp); DOt hav. 
ing been acqaainted wilh the caose. 

" Kow, the associations of accidental contiguitv, and of neces.?ary coatigiiitj, 
are really and easily distingui^hiible, and it is of f^eat pnclicol importance 
in the business of education that tliey are capable of dirision. 

" Generic leseiulitance is the division of nature into its different orders or 
classes. The household cat in some degree resembles the tiger — these ale 
described by naturalists bj the term /t/iiuF,^c. I call this geufiic resemblance: 
this is analogous to the associaliun of neces<aiy eontignilj, if necessary con- 
tiguity bad (o do with this science, whose business it is not lu notice ol jecis, bat 
events, and to classify them, and lo trace their cause and effecL There is a. 
necessity in the one case which does not mist in the otlier. It often happens 
that where one mode of classiftcalion has been adopted, another might hate 
been chosen much better. The connection, then, that esisls between these 
ideas that are noted by generic resemblance, depends more upon the choice of 
Philosophers ; neTertheless, there is an analot^y. There is also a elafs of re- 
semblance which I call inditidual resemblance. Tou do not think of making 
this the basis of a classiScation. You observe the resemblance existing be- 
tween ifae individuals, and ore therewith content. Tbe association of resem- 
blance is divided into generic and individual. Tbe whole of this science de- 
pends tipon the generic association ; the whole of the science of chemistry on 
tbe other. The association of necessary contiguity is of the higher kind, and 
at accidental contiguity of the lower. 

" In my fulore remarks I shall distinguish them by the terms, the higher 
and the lower assodations. The higher connecls idem far more closely than 
the lower : the relation between cause and effect, is the closest possible idea. 
Ib the same manner, after you have fiirtncd a number of objects into a class; 
by seeing one of them you are enabled to remember all the individuals com- 
-posing that class with the greatest facility. Again, in the ease ofaccidenlal 
contiguity and individual resemblanrc, you have only idea to connect them 
-((^elher. In many instances yon mav have a class so arranged that one shall 
suggest any of ihcin ; but as I said Wfore, a great many lines crossing each 
«>iLer are the best, and that of the higher sort. 

"3rdly. These ideas will more easily suggest themselves than any olhers ; yon 

^3te more likely lo obtain remembrance thus, than by any other way. You may 

'Certainly want to think of an idea when the character is present to the mind 

«Jiat reproduces, but it will not be very often the case. Another consideration 

:S.s this, that accustoming the mind of yoitr pupd to run in tbe chain of neces- 

-■~riTj' contigui^ and resemblance, you prepare the mind for discovery. The 

^^c=bild observes an object, hnt knows nu class of objects to which it belongs ; 

" ^a nt he has always been accustomed to class things with something similar ne- 

:^F<ire noticed, and the very cireumslanee of this solitary idea, is an anomaly in 

^^t^ds idea and of itself, from the rcfleciinn it occanons. The child not accus- 

'Kj«]med lo run in the line of association of cause and effect, will not he puzzled ; 

^S^ut used so to do will be stimulated by it to distingtiish between the associa- 

"«^^» on of necessary contiguilj and accidental contiguity. This has been main- 

~*i^^ained by several writers on the mind. It has been noticed by Dr. Brown 

^^■-"Mid Sliw Edgeworth. I prnp-^ie the following as the most significant names 

^*«:»r them : — The association of cause and effect, I would designate necesBory 

■«=<»nligiiity, and all others by the term accidental contiguity. 1 am not aware 

■^■•'liether any writer on Menial Philosophy has made the division of generie 

S^-aad individual. It is, perhaps, because names sufficiently descriptive of these 

vsbarAclers did not occur lo their minds, that they have commilled a slight 

m.istalie in treating upon the subject. Sec. 

" The associations of the vulgar likewise run on. It is far fmm true thai 
^^ "Vol. II— ^ffjHMi, 1835. k 
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the vulgar ara quite incapable of tracing tbe coDneclion of cause and effect, 
and aman^ the numbers of a scientific clais, man; are of tbe same opinion : 
one of wbom quotes ibese words ont of Shaispeare, where Mrs. Quicklj the 
bosless of the tavern which Sir John FalslaH was accustomed to use, prose- 
cutes liim for a sura he owes her, and be sajs, " What is tbe gioss sum that I 
owo ibee ? " Marry," said she, "tbou didst swear to me, &c., lo many me and 
make me tbe Lady, thj wile. Did Dotm; neip;bbour, &c., aud didsl tbou 
not kiss me and bid me fetch mj- thirty shillings, &c." 

" She endeavoured W recall to the mind of Falstaff a promise, bj bringing . 
to his mind a contiguity of circumslancea. " Thou didst swear to me b; my 
gilrer gilt goblet, &c." But they are all associations of accidental conligui^. 
It is in this admirable manner tbftt Shaispcare has conceived the character- 
istic of a vulgar mind, aud you may meet with snch thin)^ every day. Mr. 
Stewart and Dr. Browu despise the aasocialion of accident^ contiguity allege' 
thcr; and Miss Edgewortb and Mr. Hamilton hare followed them. Thed>. 
sence of a good thing causes persons daily to forget and have a lower cast ol 
characlei. The associations of lower conlitcnity will do no harm, so long u 
they have a power to act upon the higher classes. Aliss Edgewortb hen«lf 
gives an example of a philosopher who had seen a sl^ne of a particular kind 
in a parliculai' place, by which means his subject was recalled to him. Here 
we see an instance in which this vulgar association, as the; represent it, i*U 
of great service lo tbe cause of science. Again, the whole of spoken and of 
written language depends upon it- How comes tbe child to understand ll 
meaning of the word table ? It is playing with an ivory bull, and strikes 
against the table ; the nurse exclaims, you nill hurt the table : presently, iA 
takes it away with gentle violence, and lays it down upon the table. The t< 
things both lead the child to notice the thing in connection with tlie word. 
Another occasion occurs a moment after to cause her to sound the word tabl«i 
again ; and thus by accidental associations, the sound table goes on, aod Am 
child thus gains an nuderslandiug of the object it denotes. The word cht 
might have been to denote what ne call table, and the word tahU, nbat we a 

" This goes to illustrate the fact that, occasional associa.tians are the bai 
of all known languages, both verbal and written. 

" You will easily see by the remarks made, that all associations depend 
upon accidental association. By studying tbe associations of which tbemmft 
is capable, and attending to the diOeient classes I have set before you, ytM; 
may asceitaiu how to arrange IbingR, and find to what class they belong, wbew 
tber the higher or lower. I will not pretend to inform you how to form Hum 
associations — whether it is the higher or lower order of association ; but if 
yoQ will attend to these things carefully yourselves, yoa perhaps may be ablt 
to cany out these ideas. There is on immense field in the choice of associa* 
^ons, upon wbicb at present we cannot enter. Tbe best method of accustom- 
ing the mind lo exercise them is, by studying the sciences. Jaootot's ^^ 
is absolutely necessary, repeles earn cejse— which is the motto I would girof 
How completely be deceived himself in imagining he could accomplish enenr 
thing by a single principle. A man has found out one good principle, ana 
hie attention is so engrossed with it, that he thinks it will accomplish evCijF 
thing. Jacotot's system has been foand to succeed better in teaching tb' 
languages than anvthing else. He has another principle also, loitt e»t gf fan 

"The persons wlio attempt by one good principle to do every thing, r 

me of Dr. Sangrado, who bad hut one remedy for every thing — blerfing a 
hot water. I am afraid that the necessity of staring this principle in a tciv 
abstract form may have prevented me from making myself so fully undeistooa' 
as I could wish) and also Buust cause me lo pass over, without almost any m 
lice, the subject of imaginatioi). 
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" Imagiuatiun — the term is used laguely. The man mho has a great many 
iphois and Bimiles tu illusirutc liis objecls, is considered a man of etrung 
i. 'Yoa have a striking instanoe of this iu Mr. Moore. Bat it b said in 
ber sense of a luaa nho oan commaud his ideas, m as to form connectionE 
I things he never heard of before, or that perhaps never existed. In other 
voids, a man who cau create proofs and ideas of objects that be never tvit* 
nessed, is a man of lively iuagl nation. 

"Xhe person whose mind is able to presene remembrance of others, his 
BSBooiatious run very inudi in the line of iudiridual association. 8ome per- 
foM can farm a conception of ceitain places; they can conceive also of a 
building they have never seeii, from description: this power of coneeiring 
depends upon the association of accidental contiguity. Yon rememher that a 
pwticulai column stands near another, and a particular colonnade stands next 
to anotbeT : these are associations to most persons' minds of accidental conti- 
guity ; for stich a person can see no reason why (not hetn^ an architect) 
iW; dionid bo in one situation rather than another. & painter, nho sees a 
lan sltibing another, watches to see haw in in his painting he mnet maka 
le point of the arm to draw bacl^. The anatomist knows Uie reason of it, 
'-' '' tt is not necessary for the painter. It is a very remarkable tiling that 
e (uioiiuil framers of language should hiive applied it to luo different 
n^H, having this link of connection, yet unknown and undesired by the 
Jtr pait of nuaukind. 
"IJnagiiiBtian, in the second use of it, is that which may he called created 
rtiun ; which, in its highest functions, depends not upon the lower com- 

The cultivaliou of it mostly depends^ 
' Ist On the cultivation of the association ; and 
"Sndly. On exercising it; nut only in the department of taste, hut of use- 
fulness in the sciences. For example, take the great discovery of Newton, 
gravitation : he observed the failing of uu apple, and from thence soared 
ift ID imagination until he deduced the great principle of gravitation. I 
m Bii}y to icmurk, in conclusion, un this part of t!ie subject, the utility and 
~ IUCe$«!ty of cullJvaling all the powers of the mind. The man, whose per- 
"~~ iwers have not been cultivated, has not materials on nhich he can 
Inlbelife of Galileo, it is leeordod, that he was at a party where 
Ikmps bad been put into motion: at first the circle was large in the swing, 
bat bjr degrees it became small ; and he found, as far as be could judge, the 
greater v^ratiun occupied no more time than the smaller ones did. I^ny of 
Qie most important applications of science to the ueefal purposes of life, have 
depended lIpOQ this small observation. How many imbom sciences may yet 
be slnmbenn^ under such facts, it is not possible to say. Bliza Hamilton 
DISCS Fcry strikingly the cultivation of all the faculties of the mind. 

"I tiQW enter upon the histoiy of intellectual education. I shall not touch 
upon mora] edncation just now, though in the sulgect of education it must 
Berer be lost sight of. 

" Let us suppose a child committed to our charge, taken from the nurse 
Bod passed over lo us. We shall not consider, but leave out of view alto- 
--■■'- the rank of society its paretits occupy, what may be its own future 
and the consideration of its success or othernise in lifci and direct 
attention now to those things which are necessair to all humao beings 
r, leaving out of view eveiy inferior consideration, and considering that 
_ .. been committed to ns to develope the intellects of au immortal spirit. 
With the venerable Quintillian let us begin by framing high hopes of our 
pupil. The complaint that a quick and powerful recoUeetioa is given to hut 
few, ia altogeUier nnfounded: on the contrary you will find the majoritv of 
fMDg persons both quick in invention and leady to learn. Mental qualities 
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are the things belongiug to nature. Almost all children, while yoting, give 
promise of good talents, and if the hopes die, we say that as nature has done 
ner part, there must have been a want of care : not that nature has not made 
a difference, but all that study must make prop^ress. Let every mother begin 
then by cherishing high hopes. The first period is from the birth till the 
child begins to talk. The first must be the cultivation of the senses, or of all 
the faculties of the mind through the senses. Accustom the child to dis- 
tinguish things by the touch, not a simple tickling feeling, but that by which 
we acquire the idea of size, form, and distance. By touch, if you were blind, you 
would conceive the idea of the size of the book you feel, and so would obtain 
a sense of its magnitude and form, and in some of distance. I use the word 
touch in the old sense of the word, without entering into the questions raised 
by Sir Charles Bell and Dr. Brown ; though in their sense I consider them 
quite right. I said yesterday, I consider it would not be very extravagant to 
let him begin it with the first day of his life. Put a thick book into his hand, 
and then a thin one ; and probably he will notice the difference. But how 
soon the child is capable of perceiving the difference between hard and soft, 
heat and cold, I will not pretend to say. The use of the hand, as an organ 
of touch, is very much neglected ; it is the most perfect organ of sense that 
we possess. It is on account of this neglect that all childi-en so naturally carry 
every thing to their mouths. The mouth is used as an object of touch ; and 
not being accustomed to examine things with his fingers, he carries them to 
his mouth. At a more advanced period they do it on account of the irritation 
of the gums, connected with teething; but in the first instance they do it 
from not having been accustomed to use them as an organ of touch. 

" Sight comes next in order : it is not the eye itself, but a process of rea- 
soning that produces it. You bring a child into the room, in which there is a 
gentleman standing. Thus together as he approaches, he appears so large as 
to frighten the child. We think a man appears as great at a distance of 
twenty yards as he does at three, but that is a great mistake. But in unusual 
positions the mind is undeceived upon this. If you have ever observed a ball 
on the top of a steeple, you will conceive it looks much smaller than it does 
in an horizontal position ; and from a course of reasoning you will scarcely 
wonder at the disposition of children to be frightened at things not capable 
of inspiring us with fear, but which arises from this circumstance. In the 
6th book of Homer it is illustrated in the parting of Hector and Andromache. 
* The child clings crying to the nurse's breast, alarmed at the nodding and 
the shining helmet, &c.' The intelligence of children at two and three ge- 
nerally depends upon the training of their external senses. Observe the dif- 
ference between a child whose disposition to examine every thing has been 
encouraged, and one who has not, and the fact will soon be evident. 

" The second period of Intellectual Education is that when the child is 
along with its mother. The first difficulty is to associate words with ideas ; 
and the second to articulate words. The first is purely mental, and the second 
corporeal. 

"The child has not yet acquired the command of the organ of speech, so 
as to place all the organs in the precise position to pronounce the latter r. 
There are probably a hundred pair of muscles called into action in articu- 
lating only two or three words. I have seen a child, upon whom great atten- 
tion had been paid, take rings off the finger of a grown person, and then with 
very great difficulty he put the rings on one for the other. I dare say most 
persons recollect the difficulty of first threading a needle. It is much 
more easy to recollect an idea than to recollect the word, I recollect a little 
one once saying a lesson to me : a long time after I saw her again, and she 
said to me---do you know me, Sir. I looked, but could not recollect her. She 



then said — upon such an occasion I said a lesson to j'ou, by whicli I recollected 
her, I then asked her if she loeiv my Dame, but foand she did not recollect 
il: maDf were mentioned, and at last mine was mentioned, nben she Jmme- 
diutely lecollecied it; ^o that in tliis eafV the ward brought the recollection. 
Children understand long before they can speat. So soon as the word can be 
articulated, it is de^^irable to pioceed In form the mind. I have often given & 
child lessons in its nioiber tongue, in this way, by taking it iu my aims, and 
Kbnwing it all manner of things, and asking nil manner of questions, such as, 
wliere is the table, the chair, the cat, Sic. If they do not know, then shoir 
them the article; thus yon prepare the child for speaking. Little brothers 
and sisters arc c^iceedingly anxious to teach the child to speak, and sometimes 
iheir futuce progress is impeded by an attempt to imitnie their manner of 
speaking, instead of striving to correct it. Reverse the order, and instead of 
showing him things, and so giving liim ideas, ask him questions — he does rot 
midersiand the interrogation — he cannot undcrsland the terms wliere it, 
what it, &e. But by being conslanlly so questioned, and the things being 

Eiiuted out, he by degrees becomes acquainted with them as the means of 
terrogation. 

The second difficulty is partly bodily and partly mental. Mental inas^ 
much an it depends upon ihe assoeiaiion of false eouuds, I went ielo our 
Infant School, and was asking one of the children the colour of an object, 
she said lalloie, for yellow. I then divided it into syllaliles, being afraid of 
estahlishing a false sound. I sug^ected the words to her, which she spoke 
after me. At last I said yellow lo her, but when 1 said say yellow, though 
ia syllables, she had repeated them after me, the former asfociatiou in her 
mind returned so forcibly that she immediately ciclaimed — latloa. I was 
quite unuhle to overcome the defect in the pioniinciation. The next day I 
gave her another lesson, but I did not succeed till the third day, when ehe 
came racing up to me, exclaiming— I can say yellow now. When the fulse 
association has been formed, endeavour lo break it, by separating the word 
tnio ^llables. 

"An; person who remembers his own dilBcully in pronouncing the liquid 
It Oitfa, in first learning French, will symnathize very much with ohildreni 
i. slovenly habit .of thinking is conneuteu with an indistinct arliculalioa. 
Ls mon as the child has obtained the power of language, we have obtained 
anew mcann of forwarding his education. We can call his attention to the 
properties of objects, hy the meuns <if words. We can make them observo- 
that glass and whalebone are both elastic. Employ to the utmost the new 
instruinent of thought he has ac(|uired — spoken language: and es soon be 
possible put him in possessiou of written language. Rousseau thinks ten the 

S roper lime, and does not care if it be deferred till hfleen ; and I think that 
[iss Edgewurib has given loo much countenance to Rousseau. Before you 
set a child to read, il should be accustomed to analvie words of complex 
nnnd. The woni dog, for example, appears lo the child as merely one, but, 
in fact, it has three sounds; aud I ilu not see why the child long before 
he has the Spelling-Book put into hrs band should not have these things 
snpplied hiin. I should say, instead of teaching the 26 large letters and then 
the 36 small, making in all 52 arbitrary characters; simply leach him, at 
first, the small ones— two or three of them at a lime, showing him the use of 
lljein as you go on. Children should be taught to disdnguish between the 
Mtmd and tlie name of the letter:. 

"A gentleman who was at the head of one of the model schools in Dublin, 
and who was one of the best leacbers I ever saw, said, if he wanted to tench 
■ child any word, he went over several small ones; thus getting it upon an 
bdneiiveplan of reasoning. The only child I ever taught letters lo was a 
-J uttdfigent Uttle girl. She had learned nearly the whole before I began 
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with her; she got through the first page well — then we turned orer, and came 
to 60, ba, &c. — this we got through well a^ain ; hut when we lumej oret one 
more page, where tlie vowels were placed hefore vowels, she coiild make no 
further progress. The practice of a good teacher suggested my needed 
temedf to me. I turned her hack lo letter a, and showed her that it had Ivo 
Eairnds, a and ar — and so we went on till the sounds of all tlic uiii^ua] letters 
were gained. Id six. weeks afterwards the child could read Miss BdgewortL's 
Tales. But I tliink this pkn would not do with jouDger ohildrcn. Still I 
I should like to see a nnmher of diSerent modes tried to lead out this prin- 
ciple. The child should he made to combine aJl the BOuuds of the letters. 
This might be accomplished with a great majority of children in a mucb less 
Kpaoe of time than is now occupied. The fault is, that people deal will) q>e- 
ciBc principlca, instead of endeavouring to dcvelope the inlud. I have read 
of au Indian who was observed drinking some juice for his cure; upoD whicli 
those who saw it entered into a long dispute how the cure was efTected, 
whether by the virtue of the juice, the particular way in which he drank it, 
the way in which he Etood, or the incantntions he pronounced over it. Bvt I 
give you a principle, and the individual who shall find out the best and most 
expeditious mode of carrying it out, will deserve the thanks of all lovers of 
Educaliou. 

" After the child has leamt to read, his first reading lessons ought not to 
convey any knowledge to his mind. Give him such little sentences as he is 
conversant with every day. The self-complacency of exercising his new 
power of reading, will be sufficient for hitn. By and by this stimulant will 
fail, and you must then go forward with lie stimalus of curinsily. The fifM 
kinds of lessons to be given to him are such as treat of thehahils of animalfc 
Mrs. Baibauld has done this admirably. I wish very much we had a book fit 
to be a sequel to it, which might form a preparation not only for entenng 
further into knowledge, but would create an eagerness of desire so to do. 
The history of animals which inhabit foreign countries, natilmlly creates a 
desire to know somelliing about those countries from whence they come. I 
apeak now from pmctice; and I intend <o conclude this Lecture with a history 
of what occurred in my early experience, and one of the most painful I can 
look back upon. It relates to a younger sister of the same child whom I 
taught lo read in so short a time. The father was very anxious that the child 
abould have spelling lessons, to which Ihechildhad the greatest aversion, aadt 
from being compelled lo attend lo it, she took a dislike lo every thing in c(«- 
nection with it, and ai last to me. On one occasion I saw her brother, who 
said to me, my sister wishes you were dead. Quite astonished, I called her 
to me, when she told me the same thing; upon inquiring the cause, she said, 
because she should then have no more lessons to say; but, I replied, some 
one else would then bo found; then, said she, I should wish him dead ^so; 
well, but I said, still some one would be found ; then, said she, I should wish 
them all dead. Such was the association of feeling that this child had formed. 
Keveilbeless we persevered. I began lo suspect where the fault was, but stiU 
I continued the former plati. At length the child went far a few weelcs to a 
distance ; when she returned, she came lo me with a smiling face and gav* 
me a Spelling-Book, asking me to set her a lesson? I said no, I shall not 
give you one to-day. The next day she came to me again, I still said the 
same thing. After this, we came to a belter understanding. I was watching 
foi an oppoitunity to interest her in some intellectual employmenL It hap> 
pened that a travelling meuagerie passed through the place, with which tfaey 
were much interested. I said to her, should you like to know where Qi^ 
countries are in which those various animals are found? She immediately 
■aid she shouhl. I then desired her lo go and ask her mother's pennls^ioD 
to learn Geography; but she eeemed to fear, until I told her I did not inteiw 
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tamaie a lessun of it, bul ooly to let her attend to it wlien sbe was a, very 
ffood fcirl. But we bad no j^lolie, tbis we supplieil parti; hy borrowing a. 
luge ball gf worsted, and passiuj; a needle througb it, occ. In a sboit time, 
slie became pHSsiooatelj fond of Geography, and also of me. A proof of ihe 
latter I wilt give von, havinf; given you an instance to the contrafy. One 
morning she bad been repeating one ofMrs.Barbauld's hymns; and why I do 
not know, but I her asked her, if ever slio prayed for me ? She said, yes. 
I asked her, how ? She eaid, nith a look full of affection and modesty, I 
pray for all my friends. I then said, have vou me before your eyes when you say 
"ail my frieniIsP" She answered, yes. "Thus you see when the right method 
vas pursued how pleasant and good was the I'esult ; and you see how in an 
instant we ■pass from one branch of study to auothei; and instead of a teacher 
becoming an object of aversion, he will become one of affection. There is 
nothing more remnrkable than the way in which childien will exaggerate tlie 
merits of their teachers. 

"Thus you pass to the history of 

" I am compelled to pass 



Ustow, -which scientifically taught you may 
to in the appendi ^ n „ ., 



also of natural 
book of mine, referred 
I shall pass in the next Lecture to languages, and I 
general education of the people." 
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Oui Saviour's words ate "Walrh and Pray;'* 

Lord, make us willing lo obey, — 

Able Ibv counsel to fulfil; 

From 'J'hee must come bolh power and will. 

The wisdom from above impart, 
To keep our hand, our loniruc, our heart, 
la thought, word, deed — that so we may 
Pray, whiie we watch; walcb, while we pray. 

Lest while we watch, and fear no snare, 
We fall into neglect of prayer; 
Or, while we pray, and watch not, sin 
Creep, like a subtle serpent, in. 

When, by an evil world beset, 
Alluiemenis smile, or dangers threat. 
Well let us watch our Master's eye, 
To pray for faith to fight or fly. 

Our strength be his omnipotence; 
His truth our sole and sure defence; 
His grace can help the feeblest saint 
To watch and pmy, and never fainL 

For He who liath commanded this, 
Oft watch'd and pray'd on earth for us 
And still, with interceding love. 
Watches and prays for us above, 
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BTHNS FOB INFANT SCHOOLS. 

No. 1. 
" Oh ! ril ever love my Mother:' 

TUNE — " ROY's wife." 

Oh! ril ever love my mother, 

Oh! ni ever love my mother; 
All her care was spent on me, 

Can I ever cease to love her? 
She bore me crjing at her breast, 

When I was a little baby; 
There she fondl'd and cares'd, 

And a thousand kisses gave me. 

Oh ! I'll ever, he 

Oh! when to walk I first began, 

Her hand was ever near to guide me; 
Unto her arms I often ran, 

And thus in love she ever tried me: 
She rush'd to save me when I fell, 

And while I wept, would seldom chide me, 
But kiss'd the place to make it well; 

And while I slept, would sing beside me. 

Oh! I'll ever, &c. 

She taught my infant lips to pray. 

And told me of the Lord of glory — 
How in a manger he did lie — 

With many a pretty sacred story: 
How infant Samuel heard the Lord, 

How Jesus once was babes caressing. 
And bade me try to know his word, 

And seek, like them, his tender blessing. 

Oh! I'll ever, &c. 

When sick I laid through many a night. 

She set with me all patient watching. 
And wept* and pray'd till morning's light. 

Each sign of hope with rapture catching; 
She press'd and kiss'd my aching head. 

And strain'd me softly to her bosom. 
She ne'er should smile again, she said. 

If she should lose her tender blossom. 

Oh! I'll ever, &c. 

Then now I'm growing big and strong. 

Oh! let me love my dearest mother. 
And never dare to do her wrong; 

I shall not meet with such another. 
Lord, let me in my yonth obey. 

Be of thy will and her's the doer; 
That when her hairs ue few and grey, 

I still may be a comfort to her. 

Oh! m ever, &€• 



ENGLISU STiNDAY SCHOOLS. 

: present state of society presents perhaps aa good an illustration 
t of the old maxim — that " one half of the world do not know what the 
I other half is about,'' as any period could afford. Indeed some very 
I wise people remind us of the story told of the profound Mendelsohn, 
Iwhoftt one time lodged in Houndsditch, at its northern end ; who 
I Btanding at his door one evening was asked hy a stranger, if there 
ere anyhraziera in the neighbourhood — to whom he repUed, he 
mer heard oi any ; although they had been ringing round his ears 
Ebr many months a din sufficient to have made him deaf. In tha 
iame manner a profound ignorance very often exists among people 
■"Who are absorbed in their own notions, of facts existing under their 
[■very noses, and which would be to them of the utmost importance ; 
■liut of which they know no more than the Jewish philosopher did of 
■ tiie braziers. Now this is a cirumnstance not to be wondered at, 
L'Cbnaidering the immense number of objects, purely worldly, which 
divert at all points tlie attention of the multitude ; and we do not 
tliiak it very extraordinary when the good shopkeeper, as is very 
otl^i the case, cannot tell if there are any Sunday Schools in his 
parish, and exhibits the most positive ignorance ot the commonest 
local institntioDa. But we do hold it a thing of some wonderment, 
even in the present day, when every man can give his thoughts to the 
public, that one of the oldest and most liberal of our magazines 
should be the vehicle of the opinions of a writer who evidently knows 
nothing whatever of the subject on which he professes to comment. 
The writer in question is set forth in the Magazine as a " distinguish- 
ed foreigner, who may be supposed to look into everything," but to 
j;£0 into nothing; and to offer hisremarksupon the manners, habits, 
genius, and institutions of the British people, with a view to their 
amendment. In the work to which we alhide, which is the fourth 
number of the Monthly Maga-a,ne (new series), the distinguished 
foreigner shows an anxiety to become acquainted with Enghsh Sun- 
day bchoola ; and being in a populous town in one of the midland 
counties, he " sallied forth on tne Sunday morning, in quest of 
information on this subject," He was inimitely pleased to witness 
the long lines of clean and decent] y-dreased children proceeding in 
double files from various Sunday Schools to the diiferent churches 
and chapels. These he visited seriatim, and found that the little folks 
Formed no inconsiderable portion of many of the congregations : a 
tnrcumstance which he explained to himself by supposing vwi in this 
eaunlrj/ parents gent tf/^ir children to places of worship as their sub- 
stiliiffg, and thus got to Jteaeen hi) proxy. After coming to thia 
Bcnsible and highly philosophical conclusion, he was weU qualified to 
make farther investigation, and accordingly entered one of the largest, 
for the purpose of observing what was the mode of tuition, and the 
exteat and sort of knowledge afforded within its walla : and on this 
we give his remarks : 

" Tlie fint tiling: wbicli struck mp was the illitaiateness of the teachers 

Ibemselves ; it is true ihej could read and write, but that was all, and their 

Vol, W —jiii/j7t$t, 1835. 
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« lude. The superintendent, a middle-a^d man, attended me. 
I asked what particulai religious sect the school belonged to. 

" Oh, Sir ! this is a school afor nil denominations ; ne takes all as comes." ' 

" A very liberal course ! snd your pupils are, I observe, between dx and 
fourteen years of age, apparently: and pray, my friend, what is your plan of 
insiniction, — what do you teach ?" 

" Oh, Sir, we teaches 'em their A, B, C ; then a-b, ab, — then a-n-d, and — 
till they can read the readv-my-daisy." (Reading made easy- 1 presumed.) 

" You teach them just the rudiments oi spelling then ?" 

" Oh yes, Sir, just the ready my daisy." 

" And does your instruclion end here, my friend, or do you endeavour ta 
tnjli^ inFo their ymng and slavepiihle minds principles of morality ?" 

" Oh yes. Sir, just the ready-my -daisy." 

" Or to inculcate their duty to their parents, brothers, sisters, or mastets, or, 
as far as their intellect will permit, point out some of tbe first and simplei 
subjects of your religious belief ?" 

" Oh yes. Sir, just the ready-my-dtusj, and sometimes the catechiz?" 

I suffered him to proceed, hopioghe would tell his own tale in his oumicay. 
After having eyed me for a moment, he went on. 

" I suppose OS you 're a parson, for you talk mighty like his reverence the 
rector, only as how he always comes hisself when there are visitors. But yon 
're nav be a stranger as is curious about schools. Well, Sir, Til nnderlake to • 
uphold that there ai'nt a betternor this in all (he country. Why, Sir, when I 
was a young one, there wasn't no sueh thing, and we little creturs were as ig- 
norant as heathens: and now you see they can say their reudy-my-daisv like 
Christians I It 's a grand thing, Sir ! for I'll undertake to uphold, tliat if 
teaching 'em the ready -my-dMsy and catechiz won't make men and women 
of 'em, why nothing will ; and so says his reverence." 

"A very good Step, certainly! bul their parents, I suppose, follow up (hit < 
elementary part of education, by teaching them their social duties." 

" Their pajrenls, Sir ! Lord help ye ! why, now I see as how you are ■ 
stranger: — are you a foreigner. Sir? (I nodded.) Well, that's queer! — but 
tbeir parents, as I was o-saying, cares no more about them than my old hat ! 
— they just sends 'em here to have 'em out of the way, that they may run their 
rigs comfortable of a Sunday." 

"Indeed! and do your scholars make rapid progress iu their studies? A week 
intervening between one school day and another would retard their improve- 
ment, I should fancy." 

" Thai's Just true, and it 's what his reverence says. Sir. We reckon it 
pretty good if a scholard learns to read the ready-my-daisy iu four years; 
some that are 'cute do it sooner. It's slow work. Sir ; but I don't wonder at 
that, for it took me twelve years; and, as Iiis reverence says, it 's slow and . 

" Does his reverence often visit the school, and take much interest in it and 
in the children ?" 

"Just by times. Sir, — if so be as any of the quality come a-inspecting; 
then he visits us, and pats the children's heads, and speaks grandly about them, 
ebe we don'toflen see him." 

" I presented this intelligent Mentor with a small sum for the use of the 
sebool or himself, and made during the day a round of every other in tbe town. 
I found many teachers of a higher order of intellect than my friend 'ready- 
By>daisy,' but the principle was the some throughout ; simple reading, arid 
in some oases writing, comprising the couise of instruction ; a principle, I am 
satisfied, radically wrong, as mere inlelleclual cultivation, considering the cir- 
.cnmitances under which the labouring poor are placed, is full as likely to 
prove a rock for their destruction, as a birfiour for their safety. During the , 
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brief intervals of leisure whicli (hey can snatch from dailj toil, with bodies 
exhausted, and wilb minds in equal ratio depressed, — if not well guided or 
supported by a high sense of moral proprlely, they will seek mental food of & 
tnore stimulating nature than penny magazines, or religious tracts, — unless 
these laller are tales of rank superstition, liighly wrought death-bed scenes, or 
■omething similar,— than which no mental food can be more exciting, bul 
Done more poisonous: they may teach cant and hypocrisy, but neither true 
leligioD nor domestic rirtue." 

It will only be necesBaiy to examine this account, to show that it 
has internal evidence of being a pure fatsehood., if a falsebood can be 
pure. In the first place it is to be observed, that the achool is one 
belonging to the Established Church, from the circumstance of the 
Rector being introduced ; but yet, upon asking the aiLpermtendent 
what particular religious sect the school belonged to, he is told that it 
is a school Jbr all denominationa, being a direct contradiction ; aa every 
body knows that no one, however i^orant, would have made such a 
reply, in a school connected with the Established Chnrch. The inquiry 
tespecting the teaching of moral duliea, which obtained the iterated 
reply concerning the" ready-my-daisy," is upon a par with the above, 
mA is also evidently false. The Beading-made-easy is a book not 
now in eKJatence, and we think that we can affirm tliat no Sunday 
Schools, whether belonging to the church or dissenters, have ever 
used such a book. After this, we are moat unexpectedly surprised 
M the writer fiading fault with this as being intelleclual euUivatiim, 
Bod it goes to prove, among the rest of the observations, that the 
author knew nothing of the subject which he professed to write 
about. Where is the Sunday School in which religious instruction is 
not the first particular in it? where is the Sunday School in which 
some of ih'ejirst and simple subjects qfreliffhus belief are not imbib- 
fti ; or thatjtrindjjles of morality are not endeavoured to be instilled 
btlo the minds of the young • or that ih^ duties to parents, brotJiers, 
risters, or masters, is not pointed out F But from reading this, the 
public, especially that portion of it that knows not what the other half 
IS about, would suppose that the Sunday School system in England 
was of this degraded and degrading character. ConsiBtently with 

t these premises, as is the case with the insane person, who, having 
made himself believe that he is a glass jar, will snow a conduct con- 
•istent with the primitive impression, we find the dbtinguished 
foreigner observing ; — 

" This aisiracC apiniim was abundantly confirmed by our inquiries on liK 
'ollowing day. Cheap publicalions, I found, had lamiSed deeply into this 
class, and of a most destructive character, both with regard to its own social 
'4:nd looi'al inlereals, and to the safely of the country at large: halfpenny 
^lieets circulated through it, and Mere printed for itsexclusice use; the con- 
tents of which were either prurient stimulants of aniinul passion, blasphemy, 
ov exa(^geraied and treasonable political diatribes, calculated to malie il dis- 
satisfied with its own lot, and pointing out revolutionarj Tiolenee as tbe short- 
^^"t and only way of benefiting itself. But what had become of the Bibles, 
"Testaments, and other pious books, which had been presented lo them and to 
*i».«ic children by well-disposed people.' An incident which occurred taught 
Ka:i« thdr fate. Happening to pass a pawnbroker's shop, I saw & very curioii* 
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looking walkin^'-stjck, and vient in lo parchaae it. I found * 
one of ihmc queer shrewd aaiinals so ofteu found beliind the coui 
lempiaiioE-shops in England." 

" Whal,Mr.CeHt,do joukeepaciroulatinglilirary?" said I lo him, cast- 
ing my eje orer several shelve* filletl with IxHiks." 

" A cirtulating libray ! I wish it would circulate : — but there it stands for 
tne to cnrse it twenty times a. day. You must know, Sir, that these hooka are 
the Bibles, Testaments, Hymn-Books, Prayer-Boots, moral pieces, &c. which 
the Sunday School people aud Bihle 'Sociation folk have given to the poor : 
theiirat use which they make of them is to bring them here: jousee Ihey hsTe 
never heen opened, quite clean; and if you are disposed to open a school, or 
make a donation, I will sell them tou a bargain,— « hundred volumes for 
ihirty shillings ! You won't ? Well '. I have sent to offer them to the socie^, 
and I dare say it will buy them at half price ; it will save their money, and. 1 
shall make a tolerable profit. I wish you good momiuff, Sir, and thMikye," 
" In the evening I attended a lecture delivered in au institution dedisated 
to the iustruction of the working community. I expected of course to hear * 
plain practical discourse on some snbj ect having reference to the condition fi 
those for whose benefit it was said to he delivered, — a familiar view of agri- 
culture, — a statement of their relative position in society, with its advantages, 
— or a brief exposition of their moral and social duties: — no such tiling. The 
meeting was composed of young and old men, the majority of whom were oV 
viously of the working class : ibey wete in the first place amused by watching 
the movements of an orrery, and then enlightened by a tissue of bomhast ana 
absurdity on the poetir of the ancients. Surely, I saiil, this is a singular 
people ; the means and the ends of their intenlious ore diametrically opposed 
lo each other. They pretend to educate themselves, and yet learn nothing 
which can make them good men or good citizens, which is the very aim of 
education." 

Now, in defiance of the writer's ahowing the fictitious nature of hia 
sketch, by calling it in the first instance, an ahatract f^nion, we 
have little doubt that it would be beheved by veiy many "intelli- 
gMit readers ;" such indeed being the cant of that portion of the pub- 
Lc, who, for want of the requisite information, oppose the religious 
instruction of the people and the esertions of the Chriiitian in the 
work of human improvement ; but at the same time, we must not de- 
ny that much of the misconstruction which is thus put upon the best 
exertions of the pious, may be not a little attributed to tliat spirit of 
sectaiian esclusiveness, which is unfortunately manifested in their Is- 
bours of love. We have to thank the rehgious public for all the 
education which the poor of the present generation have received; 
and when we look at die Sunday School system, we look upon it aS a 
feature of the moral world as stupendous as are the vast chain of the 
Himmalaya mountains in the natural, or the steam-engine in the me- 
chanical world. But there are still a vast portion of what the world 
terms "good sort of people," who, from sentiments like the present, 
neitherfoundedinfact or argument, look upon education with the same 
consternation as if a loaded cannon were pointed at them, and a mis- 
chievous idiot were sitting at the touch-hole playing with a lighted 
match ; and ashamed to show theic fears, as the age seems to have de- 
termined, whether or no to laugh at them, they would find fault with 
existing systems upon grounds which, though utterly untenable, are 
yetBufficienttoaffordalittledust to throw into theeyes ofeachoUier; 
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e own thai we are not a little astonished to find one of the " Or- 
« of the people,'' as the publication calls itseli^ playing such a 
■cttrvy tune; aad. as Nero fiddled nbeo Borne was burnt, ascribing the 
jaeetidiary fires to the same cause, aa Nero ascribed the buroiiig of 
Bame to the Christians. Without the Sunday Schools, England would 
have been by this time, in a slate of Heatheoism, too horrible to con- 
template. Tlie; have preserved the foim of ChriEtiaiiitTamoag the peo- 
ple, aye, and its spirit loo; and when we look at the BpODlaneity of 
tbework — when we behold 150.000 teachers coming forward, induced 
bjr DO worldly consideration, to exclude themselves from every kind of 
recRBlkCH) on the Sabbatb-i^y, and voluntarily confining theoiselves in 
dOae and heated apBrtment£,iu alleys, in cellars under ijhapela, in lofts, 
d in Stables, in the most tedious, oiouotonous, wearisome, and difficult 
k. of teaching children to read, and the fundamental principles of re- 
'OD, it iaimpossibletopay them loo high a tribute of praise, if praise 
e s thing agreeable to them. It is true we do not tlunk the Sunday 
jOoIs aay more perfect than we think that the Dissenting ministers 
fay A proper regard to them and the ir teachers. We should be glad 
to fina on the one hand, that the schools were made more efficient en- 
gines for teaching the Holy Bible and the Christian religion in all its 
ptiri^, and with historical and general refereucea; and on the other, 
to Me ministers bound hand and heart with the Sunday School teach- 
cn ; in all cases accelerating, not retarding, as in some cases we fear 
tber do, the formation of Sunday-School Unions, and the spread of 
mui a decree of general knowlet^ as would tend to the enlargement 
of ibeir minds and understandings. The pious and conscientions 
Snnday School teacher is no less valuable than the Christian minister 
— without his exertions, from whence would arise the preacher's con- 
gregatioD. Feeling their value, and being conscious in Christian hu- 
mil^, of the great power that God has placed in their hands, as we 
bdieve, in assurance of his acceptance of their services, we would in- 
! die Sunday-School teachers to peraevere in their great work of 
^;ioua instruction, and in doing this, not to forget that they also 
B to themselves a debt of justic;e, for which they will he ans- 
' "e before the bar of God — nameiv, their own menial improve- 
The Creator having bestowed upon man the &cuUy of mind 
a talent, he is not to dig in the earth and hide his Lord's money ; 
t it is his dutv to improve thai mind by all reasonable and availa- 
te means to ihe highest possible degree of cultivation, and any one 
~who shall dare to hold, through any spewous arguments, and most of 
-^all, through the anti-scriptural and anti-rehgious arguments, of know- 
— Sedge not making a man a better Christian, which it must— ^o/- /rath 
■^^oineg from God, lei ilbe uttered by rehom it may — or, that it is not 
s duly to cultivate the powers which God has bestowed upon him 
:o the highest possible extent, is the -enemy both of God and of man ; 
«id however he may preach, however he may act, and however proud 
"nay Le his place in tiie world, jet for this sin he will have to answer aa 
Vlhe mostdreadfid of blasphemies. Knowing that all the mind's ope- 
ttions, when exercised under a Christian desire for truth, tend to 
^bUh, we ate thereby assured, that true religion will be more abundant 
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ly revealed by every reflearch we may make by the light of acience, which 
ever mingles it flame with that of revelation ; and that as mind is madg 
for knowledge, so knowledge is made for the mind ; that it is the dutr 
of man to join the two in a union, only next in holiness to that whicn 
exists between Christ and his church. As there is no part of the uni- 
verse that does not declare a God, bo there is no portion of humaa 
knowledge that will not refer to hia primary and universal agency t 
the young Christian who would unite to his Christianity knowledge, 
will soon abundantly perceive that his tender mercies are over all bu 
works, and will be called upon to adore him at every step in liis studies i 
the boundless capacity of the mind, felt as be advances ; its remarka- 
ble powers of perception, of conception, and of association; its long- 
ings after immortality breaking in upon it like sun-beams Irom the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit — not few and far between, hut turning tho 
very clouds they burst through into sunshine, as elorious as itself, 
will warm him, will cheer him, and animate him in bis divine course ; 
and then may we hope that some portion of that brighlneas will be 
thrown upon the children of Sunday Schools, as the sun of heaven 
throws his beams upon the planetary worlds, that thej may vegetate, 
blossom, and ripen for heaven, through these, the no less certain 
means of divine grace. 

We shall he gJad to hear of more numerous societies among Sunday 
school teachers, for the prosecution of knowledge in a Clu'istian spirit. 
The young men's societies are founded on an excellent model ; Lut in 
the founding of similar institutions, lei the motto be — " Free as air." 
Any institutions to be of a beneficial service to the community, must 
not be trammelled by any other restrictions than those which pro- 
priety may .point out as necessary to ensure the preservation of reli- 
gious principle in them. No mau who holds the Bible as the standard 
of faith and of morals, ought to be excluded ; and no book, except 
immoral and controversial ones, ought to be prohibited. By the 
more general distribution of knowledge, by this or similar means, 
among Sunday-school teachers, they will become better able to follow 
their arduous labour of Christisn love ; and as they become acquaint- 
ed with the science of mind, they wiU find themselves better qualified 
to imbue it with wholesome religious instruction as one of the means 
of grace. The enlargement of their own minds will tend to the en- 
largement of those of the children intrusted to their care, and the end 

I of this enlargement will be the progressive improvement of man and 

^H the glory of God. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE TOUNG SAILOR. 
'* Yea, like as a father pitieth his own children/* Pa. riii. ^X 

" Too young thou art, my tender boy, 

To brave the roaring tide; 
Who bade thee seek thy new employ? 

When thus the youth replied:" — 

** I care not though the seas run high, 

I must not think of fear, 
My lot must never cost a sigh. 

My father placed me here." 

" But lov'd you not your cottage home, 

And life of careless play — 
And can you rather love to roam 

On danger's dreadful way?" 

"Oh yes! I lov'd those days gone by — 

Those days of careless glee; 
But 'twas my father's wish, and I 

Embark'd upon the sea." 

"And does your father feel for you. 

And are you now his care? 
Do you his love, though out of view, 

With those around him share?" 

" I know my father cares for me. 

He wishes me at home; 
And when my fortune's made at sea, 

I shall no longer roam." 

" But should your father die, my boy. 
And should your home be sold? 

And should you be no more the joy 
Of early friends, grown cold?" 

" Oh ! I would seek my father's grave, 

I'd raise the humble stone: 
He taught me to be good and brave — 

I'd wish to be aJone." 

"My soul, do thou look out a life 

Without a bod'ly fear; 
Though in a world of storm and strife, 

Thy Father plac'd thee here: 

" Though caird to self-denial's task- 
To leave your wonted ease, 

No idle questions ever ask. 
Your Father only please. 

" Enow this, He daily cares for you. 

He wishes you in heaven; 
Temptations, toils, and trials too. 

For your own gain are given. 

"And never fear — He cannot die; 

That home can never fail! 
Those angel friends beyond the sky 

The ransom'd ever mdl!" 
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ON EMULATION AS A MOTIVE. 

Every motive that is inferior or impure, whatever seeming advantage 
it may confer, will be fomid in the end, to produce evil consequences. 
Christianity is a religion of motives ; the essence of it, purity of mo- 
tive : and whoever shall attempt the attainment of certain ends by 
motives inconsistent with its heavenly character, is likened unto a 
foolish man, who built his house upon the sands. Perhaps there is 
no passion less understood, worse defined, or oftener misused in edu- 
cation, than that of Emulation, as a motive to the exertion of the pu- 
pil ; and it is certain, that in consequence, there is no principle in 
education which has given rise to more controversy amongst profes- 
sors. Some affirm that Emulation is one of those heaven-wrought 
springs, which under proper arrangement, wiU tend to advance the 
mind to its noblest heights — that it is a generous ardour, kindled by 
the praiseworthy examples of. others, which impels us to rival, and tf 
possible, to excel them. In opposition to these ideas concerning 
Emulation, more modem philosophers consider it an unchristian sti- 
mulus to exertion, and the bad means of a bad teacher ; who, for want 
of that talent of communicating which the well-prepared teacher 
should possess, is forced to have recourse to an unhealthy stimulant ; 
and who think that those who make use of Emulation, act as if they 
were able, like the Almighty, to bring good out-of evil, and were pri- 
vileged to do evil that good might come. 

We own that this is a question of considerable difficillty ; that it 
requires very nice powers of discrimination to see the fallacy of many 
arguments which are put forth by both sides of it ; for, unfortunately 
for mankind, controversialists are not so careful always to be as zealous 
of the truth as they are to confute each other, by drawing the mind 
from the subject for the sake of confounding it ; but it should always 
be remembered, that confuting your opponent, does not establish the 
question at issue, nor prove the truth of the principle advanced ; and 
it not unfrequently happens, that those who would hear both sides of 
a question, are either with the last speeiker, or in the predicament of 
King James, when he attended to hear the trials in the King's Bench, 
who, after he had heard the counsel for the indictment, cried out — 
** vary good, vary good, the thing is vary clear to any mon's under- 
standing ; the prisoner had better plead guilty, and there will be an 
end o'nt ;" but when he heard ih^ prisoner' 8 counsel, in the defence, 
he was so bewildered by logic, and confounded by judicial skiU, that 
he cried out — " hoot awa, mon, ye are all rogues together,*' and 
left the court in a passion. We should, therefore, endeavour to pull 
flie question to pieces and dissect it bit by bit, to look at it not alone 
flirough the medium of abstract philosophical speculation, but also 
obaerve its positive and practical effects on individuals, and especially 
on those to whom it is a question of such vital importance : above all 
llingSy not forgetting that the sacred principles of Christianity form a 
irt in every question which we may be called upon to discuss. 

** Always define your terms," has been held as a good maxim to 



commencG with, and for want of this necessary preliminary it Home- 
times has happened, that people have argued for hours, and found, in 
the end, they had been on the wrong ground. A traveller once met a 
countryman, of whom he inquired his way to the nearest town, — "go 
straight forward for a mile, aiid take the road on the right," was the 
reply. The traveller went as he was directed and fell into a quagmire. 
The next day the traveller upbraided the farmer for the false direc- 
tion he had given him, who cried out — " dear me, it was mi/ right 
haad, not yours, that I meant. And thus it becomes necessary to 
dearlv define what is meant by Emulation, that we may not, like the 
Bavefler, fall into the quagmire, or be entangled by the deflnitiong 
of those who may feel inclined to answer ua. We could not go into 
that very uncertain authority of tracing the word to its derivation, for 
in thia case we should not be able to go into the question at all ; we 
would rather simply give what we understand by the word Emulation, 
afid therefrom join issue. 

We understand, then, the wordEmidation to signify — riealry, ade- 
Hre^ superiority or of equcdity, and of excelling or out-tioing another; 
— find the only question is, is this rivalry and desire of excelling 
another consistent with Christianity, and ought it to be employed in 
tlis education of youth ? 

Now, we are not about to argue that Emulation is not an efficient 
instrument in many cases ; that it does not often produce a great 
amount of exertion ; that it is not one of the greatest springs of enter- 

E'se ; and that in some cases, it may be a comparatively innocent 
ling. There can be no great liarm in a Clapperton saying, I am 
ilelermined to advance further into the interior of Airica, than Mimgo 
Park, althougli it would be more indicative of anobie mind, had be 
eiclaimed, "For the improvement of science and the service of my 
CDuatry, T will go as far as it is possible, and the death of Mungo 
Park shall not deter me." In such a case, and in all other cases, we 
must look upon Emulation as the inferior motive. Now when we see 
such a man as Mr. Green the aeronaut, determine to go higher than 
Mt. Sadler, we are not surprised nor disposed to reprobate the leeling 
at all, as it appears to be fitted to the subject exactly, and may be 
classed with the emulous desire of the clown Paulo to surpass the 
otlier clown Grimaldi, by suffering himself to be drawn by lour cats 
,to the river, and to sail in a washing tub from one bridge to the other. 
OuUtion may be very well for the rustics of a country fair, who 
uld surpass each other in ugliness by grinning through horses' col- 
's: all this is accomplished because emulation is the natural stimulant 
'f* a low mind, and Jt may become the Ashantee Ciiieftain to have a 
"igher pyramid of skulls than his rivals ; but it will never stimulate 
_ virtuous man to do what is right, as he will always be impelled by a 
■>g;ler motive — that is, of love to God and man. 

it U9 look at tlie way in which Emulation is supposed to work 

I in. a class of scholars ; for that is more particularly our object: a class 

V IS arranged, we may suppose, according to the proficiency of the scho- 

^*»«, and every one is supposed to be busied in the acquirement of a 

Vol. Tl.— August, 1835. p 
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perUin lesaoii : a boy, in reading, mispronounces a word ; another im- 
mediately prompts him, and takes his place : the boy thus prompted, 
if he should be a meek, nervous, fearful, little fellow, blushes, per- 
haps weeps, and goes down humbled and dispirited ; if he should be a 
boy of turbulent manners and fiery spirit, he feels anger towards the 
boy who has gained an advantage over him, and secretly meditates reta- 
liation, perhaps to eatch him out in like manner, or more probably to be 
(ven rcith him (to use the language of boys) in something else : Uiat is, 
to show him some little petty spite out of school hours. Now, every 
boy, more or less, in such a system, may he supposed to be under a 
feeling pleasurable or painful, and we would ask which of the two 
feelings is most likely to predominate in a class so situated, and which 
of them is the best calculated to promote instruction ? We hold that 
any neruous eaxitementofapabifid kind is opposed, to the recipiency 
of knowledge: it may, perhaps, create attention in one sense, but it 
destroys it in another; mdependently of the constant breaking up of 
the ideas in the mind, by the incessant passing up and down in die 
classes. We were agreeably Btirprised the other day on going through 
the classes of the Borough Hoad School, which we entered for the pur- 
pose of again investigatLne the eiTecta of the principle of Emulation, 
which we had always founS Xheprimum mobile of the National Schools, 
in observing that the principle of Emulation was no longer entertained, 
and what was more gratifying to us to find that it had been thrown 
out by the boys themselves ; the excellency of the method pursued in 
the classes rendering that or any olber stimulant, except the " desire 
of informatbn" exhibited in all, totally unnecessary. All must learn ; 
and as the principle can only hold to those who feel no interest in 
their studies, it follows that where a general interest is felt, the stimu- 
lus is not necessary. 

If all hoys had been created with equal capacities and with no par- 
ticular inclinations for certain studies, the principle of emulation 
would have been in some degree less objectionable in the work of 
instruction ; but the contrary is the case. One boy shows a great 
taste for penmanship, and is slow at ligures ; another is excellent as 
a reader and makes rapid progress, hut has no power of committinz 
the letters of words to memory, as in spelling ; another will ^libit 
a quick perception of geomehical forms ami have conceptions of 
abstract propositions, but jet be unable to comprehend poetic imagery 
or understand a simile or a metaphor. Nearly every mind has some 
particular bias, and therefore the progress of a pupil in this or that 
particular branch of study does not entirely depend upon himself; 
his mental faculties can grapple with one kind of knowledge, but has 
not equal power with another ; and it very often happens, that when 
a boy is taken down continually in classes in which certain subjects 
are taught, for the study of wluch he is comparatively incompetent, 
it has the effect to discourage him and to damp his ardour so greatly 
as to make him distrustiiil of himself jn other studies ; and when once 
this timidity and a distrust of our own powers take place, they cramp 
most fearfully the energies of the mind ; for it is those that congiier 
who belkfx they can. Confidence in our own powers is verjr " 



rlie resiiU of splendid perfonnancea. It is that feeling that makes the 
British sailor so terriblL' to the Frenchman. He never feels tliat he 18 
going to Jight tvUh the Frenchman, but to eaplure him ; and the 
school-hoy must feel that he is not going to he bothered with a diffi- 
culty, but to Biirmount it : any principle, therefore, that shall tend to 
destroy a child's confidence in his o\n\ powers of mind — that shall 
make him timid, hesitating and undecided, must tend much to retard 
his intellectual progress. 

Nor is the effect of emulation the less to be deplored in the winners 
at the game. The hoy who has risen above his compeers is generally 
filled with pride and vanity, and looks down with some degree of 
contempt upon his fellows. His quick perceptions and superior intel- 
lectual powers have obtained him place and emolument, but his 
moral qualities entitle him to no such distinction. Therefore the 
principle of emulation, applving to the intellectual faculties and not 
to the moral ones, even if it were true that it tended to advance 
Ihcon, would be objectionable ; and would lead the young population 
of a school to estimate talent rather than goodness, and to think far 
more of the qualities of the head than of the heart. But, as we were 
observing, the winner of the game, the phtenix of the class as he may 
be B^led, is in no envious situation ; many petty artifices are laid to 
" trip up his heels." Proud as he may be, independent as he may 
seem, he yet feels that he has enemies around him — enemies that 
thwart him on all occasions, enemies that wait for his downfall to 
laise the cry of triumph ; and he feels not only the bitteruess of being 
hated, but also the biting of that scorpion, which is our torment when 
we hate others in return. 

If we look at the other end of the class, we cannot but pity the 
poor little fellow who stands last. Such a one is too often a child 
■whom the ruder and more daring have passed, and to whom he has 

fiven way, not for want of attention, not perhaps for want of ability, 
ut fcurwant of that quality which his physical organization has denied 
3iim. He is meek, retiring, timid — his timidity is increased by tlie 
ifevexish struggle of competition, in which he cannot join. Perhaps 
-there ia no quahty so strictly Christian as that of meekness — there is 
certainly no moral virtue so pleasing as that of modesty. The meek 
«:bild is retiring; abashed even at his own praise ; full of modesty and 
gentleness : he is from his very organisation deUcately susceptible of 
amprestons — so delicately, that they revive in him feelings of distrust 
«)f nimself and of veneration for others. He finds that he is thrown 
into the shade by his more "jimhy," but may he less solid, competi- 
tor ; be finds that patient exertion and gentleness of behaviour, so far 
fcom being accounted a virtue hi him, are looked upon as disqualifi- 
«:ationB and as faults. He sees the prizes of place and of rewards 
laestowed on those who make the greater show, and who carry the most 
impudent fece ; and he either sinks under the effects of the system, and 
&lls down upon what are too generaUy termed " the dunces," or else 
fee endeavours to assume a character foreign to his own heart, and, by 
an unnatural eftbrt, throws off his " sweet modesty,'' more_ beautiful 
than that of the snow-drop, that looks no higher than its native si 
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and which is the most inestimable jewel of youth, and becomes cal- 
lous to all those finer impulses which are knit with pure and unde led 
religion, and which connect the spirit of man with the angels of light. 

For these reasons we deem the principle of encouraging emula- 
tion as a motive to be exceedingly questionable ; we think that few 
who understood its detrimental influence upon the moral faculties 
would make use of it in the cultivation of the intellectual ones ; it is 
not for man to bring good out of evil, or for to do evil that good may 
come, as we have already remarked. But we are aware at the same 
time, that the practice of the world is against us, in consequence of 
the principle of emulation being confounded with that of the faculty 
of imitation roused to action, which leads a good man to conform 
himself to some worthy prototype or pattern ; yet, we should deem it 
not difficult to separate in the mind, the virtuous desire of following 
a worthy pattern, for the sake of conforming ourselves to a standard 
of perfection we venerated, and the emulous principle which would 
lead us to surpass another for the mere sake of surpassing him. Man 
being an imitative animal will be eager on most occasions to copy 
that which his taste leads him to admire ; and this faculty of imitation 
may be made of the most extensive use in the work of instruction. 
Co^istent with this principle of our nature, Christ has left us an 
example that we should follow his steps ; but before we can do this, 
our bosoms must be full of love towards him, and without this love 
we shall never be conformed to his image. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that however zealous we may be to imitate a Fenelon, a Ho- 
ward, or a Wilberforce, yet that even here we follow inferior models 
of excellence; and we do not see how it is possible for a Christian to 
acknowledge that he has been excited to virtue even by such holy 
men as they were, when he has a higher pattern for imitation in his 
Saviour and Redeemer. We therefore think we are justified in ex- 
punging, both firom intellectual and moral education, the principle of 
emidation as a motive to actiom On the one hand, we would sub- 
stitute a desire of knowledge for the sake of its use and the pleasure it 
afibrds the mind ; and on the other, we would hold up, as consistent 
with Christian doctrine, our blessed Lord, as our highest and holiest 
example. By doing this, we substitute superior for inferior motives ; 
and set up a principle that the base passions of earth cannot surround 
or invest, and which are consistent with God's holy word and with 
the mental organization of man. 

We would here subjoin a few of the results of the principle of 
emulation being carried out in education : they are extracted from a 
letter of Dr. Channing, in the " American Annals of Education ;" and, 
although we have treated the subject in a different way from this ex- 
cellent man, we cannot refrain from laying them before the public, as 
they so nearly accord with the observations we have made in schools 
during a period of years, in which several thousand boys have passed 
under otir personal superintendence, as to furnish a remarkable co- 
%icidence of results : — 

** 1. A small part of the scholars applied themselves to their lessons with 
giMI correctness. 
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" 2. Thej aimed to get the lessons for repelilioB, but thought Tittle of learn- 
ing them for the purpose of applying knowledge to the practical purposes of 
life. 
"3. Efforts were relaxed viken ever the prospects of beating became faint. 
" 4. Those near the head were usuaJlj jealous of each other, and not im- 
&«qnentlj exhibited en»y and ill will. 

"5. Those often obtained the prize who were the least deserving of it; for 
wMIe one could recite a lesson by an hour's application, another must devote 
two or three hours to it. The fotmcT Viasfreqmitllg idle part of the time and 
itudied lea than the latter. 

" C Those who hod become considerably acquainted with a study had 
^eatly the advantage of others in tlieir cla.^ who had enjoyed less oppor- 
tunity; such compeCitaifi were theret«re placed on unequal ground. 

" 7. Parent)) were frequently led to take the purl of their childi'en, and to 
believe they were treated unfairly. In this way difficulties originated, and 
extended Ihiough the neighbourhood. 

The following are the meaiis reeominended, in Heu of rewards and 
pumshnientB : — 

" 1. To make the studies of children interesting. 
" 2, To sliow the value of knowledge. 
" 3. To escile a wish to gratify parents and instructors." 
The results likely to follow these moJes will be — 
"1. Better lessons. 
"2. A more regular alteniianee. 

" 3, More afieclion and kindness amongst the scholars. 
" 4. They will be more easily goiemed. 
" 5, There will be an increased pl-eosure in teaching. 
" 6. The parents will be better pleased. 
" 7. Punishments will be rendered almost unnecessary." 
We wish to turn the attention of teachers particularly to this sub- 
i mict ; and us we wouJd have every thing free as air, this subject, as 
^^ell as every other in our Magazine, is open to discussion. 
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THE WEST RIDING PROPIlIETAfiY SCHOOL. 

^IZIiKE of the best features in the reform in education which has evi- 
i ently been lately taking place during the last few years, is the system 
^^» 1' Proprietary Schools. Their advantages are not only those of eco- 
^^fc- oray ; but from their partaking of tliat lai^e liberaUty which woidd 
-£3«plode false ayatems of intellectual and moral cidtiu'e, at the aame 
-JL me that it would cherish and Teuerate all that is worthy of preser- 
^^^iition, they still have a higher advantage, in that of being a great 
^^*:3oraI influence living and at work. And we are the more impressed 
'^^'"ith this conviction, because the education proposed to be given not 
■^^aaly provides for the improvement of the intellect, but also aims to 
^X«vate the moral dignity of the pupila. To effect this latter purpose, 
^ uch ])rovision is generally niade in the code which govern these in- 
stitutions as must ensure success ; for no laxity of discipline can poB- 
^"ibly take place, because the directors are themaelvea deeply respon- 
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sifile for their acts to the body of the subscribers, and personftU^ 
rested in the welfare of the school, aud also in the moral cot 
of the pupils. The union of a number of intelligent persons in the 
important work of the educalion of these (.'hildren leads to a great va- 
riety of beneficial feaults. The intellect is called iato exercise upon 
points, on which every father, when he comes to think, finds that he 
can give Eome valuable opinion, lie is led to compare the modes 
aud systems of instruction under which he himsell'was taueht, with 
such modern improvements, of which experience has justified the in- 
troduction, and from this compariaou he comes to the conclusion, 
that it is necessary that positive knowledge should be communicated 
"n heu of the fleeting shaaows of wordy instruction. 

Another striking feature of Proprietary Schools is, that they bring 
together in the bonds of unity and Christian love the members of va- 
rious religious denominations, and in thia union for a common good 
peculiar notions are merged, and they are led not only to claim for 
their own religious notions, respect and deference, but also to afford it 
to others in the truest spirit of toleration, while the children them- 
selves, being educated for moral purposes, and taught to give evidence 
of their faitn by the purity and holiness of their lives, imbibe notions 
calculated, above all others, to make them valuable members of socie- 
ty i and which, carried out in their studies, in their conversation, and 
in their actions towards each other, lay the foundation of that most 
dignified of all characters, the Christian gentleman. 

In the West Biding Proprietary School, the principles developed 
areof the highest kind: the first prmciple being to give ideas, rather 
than words ; facts, rather than unmeaning phrases ; and a knowledge 
of things, rather than of shadows. For this purpose information is 
communicated orally, with the aid of diagrams, models, specimens, 
and apparatus, and the use of a black board and chalk, on the princi- 
ple that more lasting knowledge is conveyed through the medium of 
sight than can possibly be obtained, in the same given time, through 
the instrumentality of the ear; signs being the pictures of things, whust 
Bounds are too fleeting and evanescent to he seized by the generality of 
learners. To these modes the interrogative system is superadded, by 
which the mental faculties are stimulated, and that high degree of at- 
tention excited, so favourable to the reception of free and useful know- 
ledge, and which prevents the pupil from being a mere passive reci- 

Although the interrogative system is thus introduced, there is the 
greatest caution used in the excitation of the emulative principle of 
flie mind, from whence we have that feverish struggle for a temporary 
■rivalry, which is induced by the absurd plan of changing jilaces dining 
the examination of a class. The Reverend Principal and his intelli- 
'gent colleagues have therefore modified a system which obviates the 
'Bupposed difficulty, and which deserves not only much attention, but 
'Slso great praise. Each class, when addressed by the master, sit at 
their desks, and listen to his definitions, and tiius attend without 
either fatigue or lassitude to his practical illustrations : when he per- 
'eeivea that one or more of them have not understood him, he witt in 
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, make inquiry whether such is the case, and will 
then explain the more dilficult part§, and in such a way as to be rather 
gndfjpiug tlian humiliating to his pupils ; not only is there an obvious 
advantage in thia plan, but also a moral benefit, as each boy regards 
tbe affectionate manner of the master in the Ught of an obligation, so 
conferred as not to make him feel the actual force of any temporar« 
disparagement, and becomes imbibed with a feeling of gratitude, 
De^ scarcely be said how very superior is this to &e plan of placing, 
boy« in juxta-position, and causing by the most invidious comparisonsj 
and contrasts of talent, a debasing, and therefore demoralizing ci 
quence to those who are losers at the race. 

The stated time of assembly at the West Riding Proprietary School, 
is at half-past eight. Ajf., and a quarter before two, p.m., the actual 
hours of work being from nine to twelve, and from two to half-past 
lour. Thia, however, is not without intermission ; for two lectures 
being given, both morning and evening, a time for relaxation varying 
(roDQ fifteen to thirteen minutes, as circumstances allow, is granted in 
die inter\-al8 between them. All the boys have a great portion of 
iiK3X eveoings at home or at the boarding-houses, occupied in writing 
raises and preparing lectures for the next day — preparation not be- 
induded in the school work, except in some instances for the 
classes. Besides the time devoted to the modem languages, 
from the daily increasing importance of our commercial and 
LOfacturing interests, and the growth of literature in foreign coun- 
is deraned of high importance ; there are fijleen lectures each 
in classics aod mathematics, of which five are assigned to the 
:, and ten to the Ibrmer, the greater preponderance oeing given 
to classicB, as under that head are comprised theology, history, geo- 
giaidiy, grammar, exercises, and the reading of classical authors. 

The study of theology embraces Scripture history, the evidences of 

Christianity, and the Greek Testament, which the student prepares for 

lecture ; additional information being given him by the lecturer, front 

the HorK Paulina and other works of Paley, from Doddridge, Mi- 

duielift, aod other writers. In reading classical authors a boy is not 

[utred to torture and twist bis own language into a confomaity with 

„ idioms, but to attend to correctness of translation and elegance 

stj^e; and after having heard his pupil, the master himself gives 

improved translation with every requisite information, both critical 

id philological, so that nothing may he omitted to explain the full 

ning and allusions of the author, the peculiarities of grammar, 

construction, and the connection between the English aud dead 

■uages. With regard to composition, the writing of Greek and 

ttin verses does not enter into the regular routine of school buai' 

ness — it being considered a labour utterly useless for tlioae who are 

Dot destined for the universities ; these form a separate class, and 

have Mnple c^iportimity of obtaining the requisite instruction. 

Tfaeexereisesbefore alluded to, compriseGreek and Latin prose com- 

ifion; and atteutionis paid to English composition, both in prose 

verse, by requiring an elegant style of translation and analysis of 

subjects treated of by the authors they are reading, and by en- 
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couragement of the writing of essays, and English poets, for recitation 
at the public examinations. The boys are not forced to get up a 
number of lines every day for repetition ; a selection from the finest 
passages which occur in the course of theiu reading is made for them, 
and this they have to repeat occasionally, and in moderate quantities. 
The observations hitherto made, refer chiefly to the advanced classes. 
With respect to the lower part of the school, no boy is farced to the 
study of the Greek or Latin before the age often ; up to that time, or 
even beyond it, he is more usefully employed in the study of his own 
language, of history, geometry, geography, together with writing and 
arithmetic ; as it is very properly considered a waste of labour, for a 
boy to be reading Virgil or Horace, at a period of life when metaphors 
and poetic imagery must be mere nonsense to him, and the finest 
passages of those authors as unmeaning, and uninteUigible, as the 
aoggrel of a ballad singer. Such works are therefore properly left 
until boys are somewhat able to appreciate merit; and then, after 
having mastered the inflections of the nouns and verbs, they are at 
once put into the selection of short passages by Valpy ; and thus 
learn Syntax, not from the dry rules of grammar, indiscriminately 
used, but by applpng in most cases, which a knowledge of their own 
language affords them. They are not however confined to detached 
passages, presenting a confused assemblage of different styles, without 
any thing of interest ; but are shortly put into such books as Caesar 
in Latin, or Xenophon in Greek, and gradually rise to an acquaintance 
with more difficult authors. Woodbridge's Modern Geography is in- 
troduced into the lower classes, and the intellectual system is adopted 
in arithmetic. Dr. Lardner's Euclid, and Professor Ritchie's Treatise 
on Practical Geometry, are used in the mathematics. For the enforce- 
ment of discipline, the rod and cane is not in requisition ; a firm but 
kind course of treatment, is being universally followed, except in the 
case of flagrant immoral offences ; and reports are constantly made to 
the parents, of the conduct and progress of their sons. Five weeks 
vacation takes place at Christmas, and seven at Midsummer. 

Such is a brief outline of the principles, and plan, on which the 
West Riding Proprietary School is founded and conducted ; and it 
claims and deserves the attention of the public. It is a school in 
which the human mind is studied, with a view to form it on correct 
and liberal principles, and we cannot but hail it as an institution well 
calculated to foster the genius of that county, which, as Lord Morpeth 
observed at the opening of the school, whispered in the mild accents of 
Fisher and Ascham, lowered in the stern brow of Wentworth, swelled 
the battle cry of Fairfax, animated the honest integrity of Marvel, 
throbbed in the aspiring spirit of Bentley, directed the patriotic ardour 
of Sir George Sackville, and glowed in the sainted soul of Wilber- 
fbrce ; and we heartily wish that similar institutions may be established 
in every county in England; for they would be of more- real advan- 
tage to England, than so many signal victories ; and shed a brightness 
over her ruins, when time shall have smitten her as he has smote other 
nations, and the false glare of military glory shall have sunk with 
her into the dust. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
A Ditemtrte of Natural Phihsofliy, sltotnng the Nature of the Evidaief and 
the advantages nf the Sliid^. It; Henry Lord Brniiglium, F.R.S., and 
Member nf the Nmionul liistitute of France. Second Edition. Cliarles 
Knigiit, Ludgale Street. 
When we reflect upon the iosiiffioiency of natural religion for the 
spiritual wants of man, felt in all ages previous tn the divine promul- 
gation of the Chrislian dispeneation, and contemplate the ahaurd theo- 
ries relating to the Divine Being, and man's relation to Hinij by the 
philosophers of ancient times, who had the light of nature only for 
Ihtar guide ; we are necessarily led to he fearful of drawing inferences 
concerning God, hia attribiites, and will, from sources which have been 
proved to be insufficient for our instruction ; and it is precisely with 
this feeling thut religious people very often approach the subject of 
Nalural Theology. Appreciating, as they ought, the wonderful re- 
cord of God's wdi in the sacred volume, testified from age to age by 
I; VOoderB, miraculous interferences, and signal deliverances of the cho- 
■ WD people of God, and crowned by the Divine ministry and righteous 
I (sample of our Lord ; it is not to be wondered at if such persons 
l«houl(l pay little or no attention to the natural evidences of religion 
I vliich the works of Creation afford, and should ever appeal to and re- 
I (piire no other knowledge of God than what forms a part of, or is as- 
Itociated with, the more important work of Hedemption. 
B To such Christians there appears no necessity to go to a volume 
P'irlucli has hitherto failed in ^ving to mankind any definite notions of 
e wilt of the Deity, or of his moral and particular relations with his 
Irantures; nor do they think tliat the human reason, and all the s ci- 
lices to boot, could give tbem an idea on the subject of his providence, 
llrhich is not afforded by the volume of inspiration. And what ren- 
P^ns the sincere, although perhaps thoughtless Christian, more deci- 
F'!«d,a8 toDot lookmgto thenahiral evidences for proofs of Deity; and 
ptosocuting religion, if not by tiie aid, at least by the side of scientific 
leseatch, is, that those who pi-rhiips have denied the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, or even Christianity itself, are those who 
have ever appealed to the faculty of reason — in all their arguments ; 
I 80 that when a profound thinker and a true philosopher, who might 
Tjie upon himself the pleasing task of investigating the works of the 
Cj-eator, with a view to establish liis existence, or any other points 
ntially essential to us — such as the immortality of the soid, and a 
p\ure life, on the principles of pure logic and analytic deduction ; he 
~nildhe looked upon with a kind of suspicion, and it would be thought 
it his object was, or, if his object was not, that his writings would 
t tendency, by exalting the natural evidences, to throw the 
Vealed evidences of religion into the shade. Such persons we 
I believe to be very sincere in their professions, very Kealous in 
S cause of Christ, and in many veiy essential particulars, worthy of 
le they bear ; but they may, neverthel^s, forget, that by setting 
Beaisclves up as the opponents of the man of science and the phUo- 
^^her, that they unconsciously run into a danger as gre^t as that 
~J would avoid ; they may not see, that by assuming that aeientifio 
—.-liiffus/, 1 835. (i 
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research and philosophical investigation are inimical to the religion 
thev profess, and that the human reason is not to be made use of in 
forming those opinions concerning the (lod they would worship, that 
thev throw an ineffable contempt uj^on the noblest work of his hand, 

nainelv upon the human mind and its powers ; that thev, in fact, 

renounce the established modes of communication between him and 
their own souls ; and, if the principle upon which they would reject the 
natural evidences should be acted on in like manner, they would not 
onlv be without a God of nature, but also without a God of revelation. 

There is, besides, a danger equally great in nuiking science opposed 
to religion, arising from science having always (that is to say, demon- 
trative science) been finally triumphant, evidencing that the princi- 
les by which it is guided are founded on truth, lleligion never can 
be contrary to science, although it may be beyond it. We have seen, 
dav by day, and year by year, that those truths which have been 
brouffht from the " vasty deep," or plucked, as it were, from the " un- 
fathomable depths of space," by the hand of philosophy, have tri- 
umphed and are triumphing. Take, for instance, the present system of 
the universe originally propounded by Pythagoras; and which, in spite 
of all the persecutions of Pagan and Papal superstition, Aristotilian dog- 
g^^tigm, or religious bigotry, has come down to us successively through 
the hands of science, not impaired by time, as most other things are, 
but perfected by it ; its last asserter, nay, its demonstrator, being not 
a Bceptic, who had a mind only capable of observing one link of the 
mighty chain of the evidence of a God ; not a Deist, who beheld it en- 
taWfled and perpiexed, wanting in parts and imperfect in a whole ; not 

Atheist, who looked upon creation as on chaos, and lost himself 
. ijjg question — Anprceter esse reale actuales essentice sit aliud esse 
ffgeessarium, quo res actualiter existat ? but by a Christian, a believer 
. yevelation, a believer, not in revelation as a mere historical record, 
. jgygpersed alike with facts and fables, — a Christian who believed not 
mciely that Christianity was ordained by a mere natural law, and that 
'ts founder was simply a great moral reformer — a Christian who did 
not pretend to hold the body of our faith, while he rejected its essence 
and its leading fundamental principles — but a Christian who looked 
non revelation as he did upon creation, with a comprehensive and 
Vberal mind, who saw a vEist and stupendous connection in both, 
]ko believed not with a blind faith, but as one who had '' sun-beams 
for eyes,'* ^^^ rejected nothing, who saw no inconsistencies, no ab- 
cnfdities, no contradictions, and was a witness to the law and to the 
L^tilQony ' fo^* "^^^^ ^^ one was Newton, the glory of his age, as a 
j^i^opher, and no less the glory of it as a Christian. 
'it seems strange that it should be necessary to make these remarks, 
int we niay observe, that our attention was lately called to the discus - 

^ of this very subject in a valuable religious monthly contemporary, 
. ^liich a writer, with singular felicity, advocated the union of Natu- 



jtoi of this very subject in a valuable religious monthly contemporary, 
sH^rhich a writer, with singular felicity, advocated the union of Natu- 
j •fith Revealed Theology, in the work of instruction, grounding his 



-^upunts upon the fact that, a child could only gain an idea of God, 

^^ijjjflrgt instance, through the evidence of his senses, and advocating 

the should not be withheld from this kind of evidence : in opposi- 



lion to this doctrine it was held, that it was leading the child to put 
liio iiiilh in the things of time and sense ; that teachers were to be- 
ware, lest any man should spoil them through vain philosophy, and 
that by a contemplation of God in his works, the minds- of children 
would be drawn frooi a more valuable contemplation and knowledge 
of him as revealed in the Bible ; and we can only accomil for the 
I not teaching of this branch of science in our schools, from Bjmilar 
L Teasons, we cannot therefore too strongly urge the consideration 
I of this subject upon our Christian friends, and they cannot do 
I tetter than consider it in connexion with the volume before ua. 

"The Discourse of Natural Theology ''is introductory to an illuatra- 

1 edition of Foley's work on the same subject, and comprehends — 

1 St. The nature of the subject, and the kind of evidence upon which 

[ IJatiiral Theology rests. 2iid. The advantages deris'ed from the study 

I of the science. The former part, to use the words of the Noble Lord, 

I is diWded into seven sections ; — 

"The FiB.si Part treats of llie nature of the sulyeL't, Hiid die kind of 
m evidence upon which Natural Thenlugy rests. 

"The Second Pabt treats of the advantages derired from the study of 



1= 
; 
*• The fonnet Part is divided into seven Beclioiis. The first is inCroduclory, 
and treats of the tind of evidence by which the truths of Physical and Psy- 
cboli^cal science are investigated, and shows tbat there is as great an appear- 
ance of diversity between the manner in wliieh we arrive at the knowledge of 
difiWeot truths io those iuductive Ecieiices, as there is between [he nature of 
any such inductive investigation and the proofB of the ontt>1u{;ica1 branches 
©f Natural Theology. But that diversity is proved to lie only apparent ; and 
iieaee it is inferred, that the supposed difference of llie proul's of Natural 
Theology may also he only apparent, 

"The leeond section continues llie application of tliis argument to the 

Physical lirancli of Natural Theology, and shows further proofs that the 

M first branch of Natural Tbeology is as much an inductive science as Physics 

m0t Natural Philosophy. The tiret section compared tbe ouLological branches 

r Natural Theology with nil inductive science, physical as well as ]isyabolo- 

tcal. The second compares the pliysical branch of Natural Theology wilt 
r^hjrical science only. 

' " The Ihird section compares the psycbological branch of Natural Theology 
L with jp^ebological science, and showa that both rest alike upon induction. 

" iftie fowrlh section shows that llie argwnmlit-m k priori is unsound in a 
f^at degree — that it is insufficient for the pui^pose to wliieh it is applied — 
^at it serves only to alimiled extent — and that to this extent it is in reality 
Slot distinguishable from induction, or the argummWim i, poileriori. 

"The^yrA section tTcats of (he second or Moral, tlie deonttiUyical hra^c]i 
«Df Natural Theology, and shows Uiat it rests upon the same kind of evidence 
''uilh moral science, and is, strictly speaking, as much a branch uf inductive 

" The sixth section examines the doctrines of Lord Bacon respecting Final 
I, and shows thai he was not adverse to the speculation wlicn kepi within 
le houuds. 

"The leceitlh section examines the true nature of inductive analysis and 
. K^lheds, and shows sonic important errors prevailing ou ihis subject. 

■> .IT.. . !. _ r .V ^Cj ijJ djjBJpi displayed by the mental eonsti 

Creating of the Soul's Immortality, it becomes ul 
large into the subject, and therefore the third and llie 
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fifth sections are not, like the others, mere logical discourses in which the 
doctrines of Natural Theology are assumed rather than explained. The suh- 
jects of those two sections have not heen sufficiently handled in professed 
treatises upon Natural Theology, which have heen almost wholly confined to 
the first branch of the science — the proofs of the Deity's existence and attri- 
butes — ^and to the physical portion of that branch. This defect I have en- 
deavoured to supply. 

" The Second Part, which treats of the advantages of tlie study, consists of 
three sections. 

" T\ie first shows that the precise kind of pleasure derived from the inves- 
tigation of scientific truths is derived from this study. 

" The second treats of the pleasures which are peculiar to this study. 

" The third treats of the connexion of Natural with Revealed Religion. 

Before, however, the subject is gone into, the noble author has, in 
the spirit of a true logician, " defined his terms," and that in a very 
accurate manner ; and we cannot do better than present these defini- 
tions to our readers — 

" The words Theology and Religion are often used as synonymous. Thus 
Natural Theology and Natural Religion are by many confounded together. 
But the more accurate use of the words is that which makes Theology the 
science, and Religion its subject ; and in this manner are they distinguished 
when we speak of a 'professor of theology,' and a 'sense of religion.' 

" There is, however, as regards Natural Theology^ a more limited use of the 
word, which confines it to the knowledge and attributes of the Deity, and re- 
gards the speculation concerning his will, and our own hopes from and duties 
towards him, as another branch of the science, termed Natural Religion^ in 
contradistinction to the former. Dr. Paley hardly touches on this latter branch 
in his book, there being only about one-sixtieth part devoted to it, and that 
incidentally in treating of the attributes. Indeed, though in the dedication 
he uses the word Religion as synonymous with Theology^ the title and the 
arrangement of his discourse show that he generally employed the term 
Natural Theology in its restricted sense. Bishop Butler, on the other hand, 
seems to have used Natural Religion in a sense equally restricted, but certainly 
little warranted by custom ; for that portion of his work which treats of Natural 
Religion is confined to a future state and the moral government of God, as 
if he either held Natural Religion and Natural Theology to be two branches 
of one subject, or Natural Religion to be a branch of Natural Theology. 
The older writers, Clarke, Bendey, Derham, seem to have sometimes used the 
words indifierently, but never to have regarded Natural Religion in the restric- 
ted acceptation. The ancients generally used Religion in a qualified sense, 
either as connected with an obligation, or as synonymous with superstition. 

" This Discourse is not a treatise of Natural Theology : it has not for its 
design an exposition of the doctrines whereof Natural Theology consists. 
But its object is, first, to explain the nature of the evidence upon which it 
rests — to show that it is a science, the truths of which are discovered by in- 
duction, like the truths of Natural and Moral Philosophy — that it is a branch 
of science partaking of the nature of each of those great divisions of human 
knowledge, and not merely closely allied to them both. Secondly, the object 
of the Discourse is to explain the advantages attending this study. The work, 
therefore, is a Logical one." 

Scientific language cannot be kept too precise ; therefore his Lord- 
ship further remarks on the word moral — ^in relation to science and 
fiiculties, fixing its signification with the like accuracy, and considers 
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^^^nfae science ol' Natural Theologj ae consisting, like a]l inductive 
^^^aeience, of three compartments. Natural, Revealed, and Moral; or, 
tskii^ the Greek terms. Physical, Psychological, and Ethical, which 
lie adopts as hi a classlficatioa. 

The first and second sections, as we have stated, embrace the phy- 
sical sciences, and comprise a comparison of the Physical branch 
of Natural Theology with physics ; and these contain a variety of 
striking and pertinent remarks. But in the third section, conbun- 
^^^^>S * conipHrison of the Psychological branch of Natural Theology 
^^^B^tli Psychology, the subject is taken np in a manner totally 
^^^IgsliDct from Derham and Paley, or any other writers on Natural 
^^HVheology, and goes to show that the Intellectual system is equally 
^^^^Brtiitful in proofs of an intelligent cause with that demonstrated 
"by physics: that the evidence for the existence of mind b fully 
as complete as that upon which we beUeve in the existence of 
.^natter ; indeed, that it is more certEun and more irrefragable. — 

*' The conciousness of existence, the perpetual sense that we are thinking, 

^d that we are perfonniDg ibe operation quite iodependently of all material 

t, provea to ns the existence of a being different from our bodies, with a 

) of endence higher tfasa any we can have for the existence of those 

» themselves, or of any Other part of the material world. It is certain — 

wed, indeed, to demonstration — that many of the perceptions of matter 

e derive through the senses' sre deceitful, and seem to indioule that 

RB no reality at all. Some inferences nhicli we draw respecting' it are 

iBDded wjtli direct seiisatiun or perception, for example, tbeidea of moiian ; 

X ideas, as those of hardness and solidily, arc equally the result of reason- 

, and o^en mislead. Thus we nccer doubt, on the tesdmony of our senses, 

i ika parts of matter touch — that different bodies come in contact with 

! another, and with out organs of sense; and yet nothing ismorecer- 

-Main than that there still is some smaW distance between the bodies which we 

~«]tinb we perceive to touch. Indeed it is barely possible that all the sensations 

^Bad perceptions which we hare of the malennl world may he only ideas in 

i^Dur own minds : it is barely possible, theiefure, that matter should have no exis- 

^HnctBoe. Bntlhat mind — that the sentient principle^that the thing or the 

H^BitdDg which we call ■ J' and ' mr,' and which tiiinks, feels, reasons— should 

^^^te*« DO existence, is a contradiction in terms. Of the two existence, tlieu, 

^H|i^Ht of mind as independent of matter is more certain than that of matter 

^^i>ipart from mind. In a suhsei)uent hiiinch of this Discourse," we shall have 

.^i^casion to treat again of this question, when the constitution of the soul 

>^ ith reference to its future existence becomes the snbiect of discussion. At 

^^lesenl we have only I« keep steadily in view die undoubted fact, that mind 

— •9 ^te as much an integral part of tlie universe as matter." 

Assuming that the constitution and functions of the mind are as 

Eiodi the subjects of inductive reasoning and investigation as the 

"ilcture and actions of matter; that, as we arrive at a knowledge of 

«B [^nomena of mind by an inductive process, its proofs of design 

R to be equally received, as evidence of the Deity, as those furnished 

" ' il substances ; he observes, as to the structure of the mind — 

n which we can regard 

. All that adapts it so 

s faculties, are plainly 




"fin/. The slrucMre of the miiul, 
I'^i^titdfi evidences of the most skilful c 
I Mmhably to the operaliot»s which il performs, all i 
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orking tu :iii end. AmoDg the moEt reinarkBl)le nf llieEc is l)je power 
linij, or first compcmng ideas uid drawing conclusions Irnm the cam- 
parison, and llieii comparing logether tliose coDclusioDa or judgments. Itt 
tliia process, tbe great instrument is attention, ns indeed it is the uiusi impor- 
tant of al! Uie mental foculliea. It is tLe power by wiiiuh the mind flie* 
itself upon a subject, and its operations are facililaled by many contrivances 
of nature, without whiub the effort would be painful, if not impossible — 
voluntary attention being the most difficult of all acts of tbe understnniliDg'. 

"Observe, then, in the KHimd place, the helps which are provided for the 
exertion of this faculty. Cun/mty, or the thirst of knowledge, is one of the 
chief of these. This desire renders any new idea the source of attraction, and 
makes the mind almost iuvoluntarily, and with gratiiicadon lulber- than pain, 
bend and apply itself to -whatever bas the quality of novelty to rouse it. But 
associatioK gives additional facilities of the same kind, and makes us attend 
with satisfaction to ideas which formerly were present and familiar, and the 
revival of which gives pleasure oftentimes as sensible as that of novdly, 
though of an opposite kind. Then again, Iialnt, in this, as in all other opera- 
tions of OUT faculties, has ilie most powerful influence, and enables as to 
undergo intellectual labour with etuc aud comfort. 

" Thinllff. Consider the phenomena of imrmori/. This important faoulty, 
without which no inLellectual progress whatever could be made, ia ^ngulit^ 
adapted to ila uses. The tenacity of our recuUection is iu proportion Xa Ihe 
attention which has lieen exercised upon the several objects nf coniempla£oii ' 
at Ihe time they were submitted to the mind. Henue it lullows, tlial by exer- 
ting a more vigorous attention, by detaining- ideas for some lime.under mt 
view, as il were, while they pass through the mind or before it, we ctuiee tbOD 
to make a deeper impression ujion the memory, and are thus enabled to reco)* 
lect those things the longest whicli wc most desire to keep in mind. Hence, 
too, whsteyer facilitates atteution, wliaterev excites it, as we sometiines say, 
helps the memory; so that we recollect those things the longest which were 
most striking at the lime. But tliose things are, generally speaking, most 
striking, and most excite tbe attention, which are in themselves mottt impair 
lant. In proportion, therefore, as anjlhing is most useful, or for any reason 
most desirable to be remembered, it is most ea^ly stored up in our memoij. 

"We may observe, however, in tbe/oar(A place, tliat leadineasof inemoijF 
is almost as useful as tenacity — quickness of bringing out, as power of teteoM 
tion. Hahit enables us to tax. oar reoolleoUou with surprising facility- nitd.' 
certainty ; as any one must be awaie who has remarked the extraordinaiy tieait- 
performed by hoys trained to leat-u things by heart, and especially to rc«cdlect 
numbers in caleulating. From the sameforce of habit we derive tiie importanC 
power of forming artificial or conventional associations between ideaa '' 
tacking, as it were, one to the other, in order to hare them more under 
control ; and hence the relation between arbitrary signs and the things aig^£e^' 
and the whole use of language, whether ordinary or algebraical : faence, toc^ 
the formation of what is called artificial memory, and of all the othet bdp» 
to recollection. Sut a help is provided for qnickness of memoiy, independeoi 
of any babit or training, in what may be termed the natural associatitm dT 
ideas, whereby- one thing suggests nnother from various relations of likeaett,. 
contrast, contiguity, and su forth. The same associatiou of ideas is of coiif 
slant use in tlie exercise of tlic inventive faculty, which mainly' depends upos 
it, and which is the great instrument not only in works of imagination, mifi 
in conducting all processes of original investigation by pure reasoning. 

" Fiflhty. The effect of habii npon our whole intellectual system deserve* 
to he fiirther considered, though we have already advened to it. It is a law. 
of our nature that any e\ertion becomes more easy ihe more frequently it in 
repeated. This might hare been alhcrwise: it might have been just the con- 






, . BD that each successive apemlion slioulil have lieen more S 
needless lo dwell upcm Ihe slowness of our progress, ns well as the pain- 
Ailness of all out esertions, say, rather, (he impoasihilily of our mulling nny 
advances in leamiag', wbich must bave been the lesull of $ncb an iDlelleutiiiU 
ccmfonnalion. But the influence of hnhit upon the eiercifc of all our facul- 
ties is valuable beyond expression. It is indeed the jp'eat means of our int- 
provement both intellectual and moral, and it furaiEhes us with the chief, 
almost the only, power ne possess of maldn!^ the different faculties of Ihe 
mind obedient to the will. Whoever Las observed Ihe extraordinary feals 
performed by calculator?, Drntors, rhymers, musicians, nay, by artists of all de- 
scriplions, ca.n want no further pruof of tie power that man derives from the 
contriranceG by which habits are formed in all mental exertions. The per- 
formances of uie Italian Improwimiori, or malers of poetry off-hand upon 
Wkf preaenied subject, and in almost any Itind of stanza, are generally cited 
"^ ihe most surprising elTons in this kind. But the powet of extempore speak- 
j is not less singular, though more freijucntly displayed, at least in this 
wnintiy. A practised orator will declaim in measured and in variooB periods 
— will weave his discourse into one texture— form parenthesis within paien- 
theMS — eicite the passions, or move to laogbtef — take a turn in his discourse 
from an accidental interruption, making it the topic of his rhetoric for five 
■iinutes lo come, and pursuing in like manner the new illustrations to which 
is rise — mould his diction with a view to attain or to shun an epigiam- 
point, or an alHteration, or a discord ; and all this wiili so mueb assured 
CO on his own powers, and with sucb perfect ease to himself, that he 
VCD plan the nest sentence while he is pionounciug off-hand the other one 
engaged with, adapting each to tlic other, and shall look forward to the 
which is to fallow and lit in tlie close of the one be is baodling to be its 
[uc£r; nor shall any auditor he able to discover the least difference he- 
all this and the portion of his speech which he has got by heart, or tell 
indlion tram the one to tlic other. 

The feelings and the pa.s.sinns with which we are moved or 

devised for purposes apparent enough, and to effect which their 

ktion is undeniable. That of love tends to the continuance of the 

-the affections, to the rearing of the yonng; and the former are fitted 

. difference of sex, as the latter are to that of age. Generally, there are 

igs of tpnpalhy excited by distress and hy weakness, and these beget 

nent towards their objects, and a disposition to relieve them ur lo sup- 

Bolb individuals and societies at large gain by the effects iheooe 

\ nnion and connexion, and mutual lielp. So him, uf which the 

lie indigenous in all bosoms, and which springs up like certain plants 

soil as often as it is allowed to repose, encoiirages all our labours, and 

IS us in every vicissitude of fortune, as well as under all the toils of our 

.Fear, again, is the teacher of caution, prudence, circumspection, aud 

lives DS from danger. Even (mger, generally so painful, is not withont 

: for it stimulates to defence, and it oftentimes assuages the pain given 

more tender feelings by the harshness, or ingratitude, or injustice, or 

ery of those upon whom our claims were the strongest, and whose oroel- 

vhosc baseness would enter like steel into the soul, were no reaction 

i to deaden and to protect it. Contempt, or even pib/, is calculated to 

se the Game healing influence.* Then, to go no fui-ther, cvrioHiy is 

iited in all minds to a greater or a less degree ; it is proportioned to the 

y of objects, and consequently to our ignorance, and its immediate 
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cffecls are to fix our attention— to stimulate our apprehensive powers — bv 
deepening the impressions of all ideas on our minds, to give the memory a 
hold over them — to make all intellectual exertion easy, and convert into a 
pleasure the toil that would otherwise he a pain. Can anything be more 
perfectly contrived as an instrument of instruction, and an instrument pre- 
cisely adapted to the want of knowledge, by being more powerful in propor- 
tion to the ignorance in which we are ? Hence it is the great means by 
which, above all in early infancy, we are taught every thing most necessary 
for our physical as well as moral existence. In riper years it smooths the 
way for further acquirements to most men ; to some in whom it is strongest, 
it opens the paths of science ; but in all, without any exception, it prevails at 
the beginning of life so powerfully as to make them learn the faculties of 
their own bodies, and the general properties of those around them — an amount 
of knowledge which, for its extent and its practical usefulness, very far ex- 
ceeds, though the most ignorant possess it, whatever additions the greatest 
philosophers are enabled to build upon it in the longest course of the most 
successful investigations." 

All these observations will be of essential service to the teacher in 
that study which ought ever to belong to his profession, namely, the 
study of mental philosophy. After some very beautiful remarks upon 
viewing the intellectual world as a whole, and the extraordinary spec- 
tacle which the human mind displays, and the immense progress 
which it has been enabled to make, in consequence of its structure, 
its capacities, and its propensities ; of its incredible power of gene- 
ralization, which has enabled it to anticipate by ages truths the far- 
thest removed above our ordinary apprehensions, and the most savour- 
ing of improbability and fiction ; of Newton's knowledge, in sagaci- 
ously inferring, from the refraction of light, the inflammable quality 
of the diamond, unknown for a century afterwards ; of Clairaut con- 
jecturing the existence of a seventh planet, and the position of its 
orbit : of the abstract investigations of the mathematician ; and thus 
triumphantly proving the existence of mind and its formation, and 
inferring from this reasoning a spiritual and immaterial agency, the 
working of something like our own mind — an intelligence like our own, 
though incomparably more powerful and more skilful — of a spirit 
wholly immaterial — of the existence of a God ; he brings us to the 
seventh section, where he offers further observations on the argument 
d priori y in opposition to Dr. Clarke, who is the chief patron of this 
kmd of demonstration, assuming that it is impossible to discover the 
existence and attributes of the Deity by reasoning merely and without 
reference to facts. But we must pass over this portion of the subject, 
and hasten to another of infinitely more importance, and which most 
powerfully indicates the religious spirit in which Lord Brougham has 
ncosec^ted his subject, and which entitles him to the commendation 
P every enlightened and religious individual. And if ever a mind, 
1 of that joyous heart-breathing enthusiasm, which leads it to 
iff the ways of God to man, existed in all the strength of vast 
" nfonnation, of deep learning, and of transcendent genius, 
ving that nothmg material is annihilated, and destroy- 
* completely the doctrine of materialism. He says — 

ition not only destroys the doctrine of the materialists, but 
t faifeiences in favour of the mind surviving the body with 
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~ vbich it is connecleJ through life. AH our experience shows us no 

itaDce of annihilation. Matter is perpetaally changing — never destroyed ; the 
form and manner of its existence is endless]; and ceaselessly rarying — its ex- 
istence never teiminales. The hody decays, and la said to perish ; that is, it 
is resolved into its elements, and becomes the material of new combinations, 
uiimatf and inanimate, hut not a single particle nf it is annihilated; no- 
[iiing of lis or around us ever ceases to exist. If the mind perishes, or ceaseB 
ID exist at death, it is the only example of annihilation which we know. 
" But) it may be said, why should it not, like the body, be changed, or dis- 
I dpMed, or resolved into itselemenl;? The answer is plain; it differs from 
H& body in this, that it has no parts; it is absolutely one and simple; therefore 
^MBiDegtpa.ble of resolution or dissolution. These words, and the oneralionsor 
P'^fl&b ihey refer to, have no application to a simple and immaterifd existence. 
"Indeed, onr idea of annihilation is wholly derived ftom matter, and wliat 
ne are wont to call destrucdoo, means only change of form and resolulioa 
iMo parts, or combination into new fonos. But for the example of the changes 
indei^ne by matter, we should not even have any notion of destruction or 
uinihiiatioii. When we come to consider the thing itself, we cannot conceive 
ilto be possible ; we can well imagine a parcel of gunpowder or any other 
CDmbnstible substance ceasing to exist as such by burning or exploding ; bat 
ItiatitE whole elements should not continue to exist in a different state, and 
mnen combinations, appears inconceivable. We cannot follow the process 
)0 fu ; we can form no conception of any one partiole that once is, ceasing 
ithdlly to be. How then can we form any conception of the mind which we 
nun know to exist ceasing to be ? It is an idea altogether above our compre- 
lea^oa. True, we no longer, after the hody is dissolved, perceive the mind, 
because ve nerer Itncw it by the senses ; we only were aware of its existence 
h others by its elTects upon matter, and had no experience of it unconnected 
vlth llie body. But it by no means follows that it should not exist, nier^ 
because we have ceased to perceive its effects upon any portion of matter. It 
Iwd connection with the matter which it used to act upon, and by which it u-ied 
U be actod on; when its entire severance t^ol: place that matter underwent a 
neat change, hut a change arising from its being of a composite nature. 
Tlic some separation cannot have affected the mind in the like manner, he- 
luw its nature is simple and not composite. Our ceasing to peroeife any 
efeota prodoced by it on any portion of matter, the only means we can have 
iif ucetlaining its existence, is thereforo no proof that it docs not still exist; 
ud even if we admit that it no longer does produce any effect upon any por- 
li™ of nnUer, still this will offer no proof that it has ceased to exist Indeed, 
m we qteak of its hdng annihilated, we may he said to use a word to 
^tk M pncise meaning can be attached by our imaginations. At any rate, 
Ktmttinnoie difficult to suppose that this anniliilatiun has taken place, and 
Hnne^Jre in what way it is effected, than to suppose that the mind continues 
n|l tCme state of separate existence, disencumbered of the body, and to con- 

le m what manner this separate existence is miuntained." 

I^TMi conclusive reasoning is followed by that drawn from the acti- 

i^oflhe mind's operations, which increase in proportion as the in- 

'lencea of the seoses, that is, of the body, are withdrawn ; and a mul- 

le of facts, chiefly drawn from and connected with the phenomena 

pTlMfinoe, are adduced, and which throw a strong light upon the 

T^ywt, particularly as regards the prodigious long succession of 

l'iitit|H that pass through the mind in sleep with perfect distinctness, 

I "111 connection, in an intlant of time, — facta well calculated to demon- 

the total diversity of the mental powers from any material sub- 
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nlaiices or actions, and to satiafy vis that the nature of the mind 
sistent witli its existence apart I'rom the body. The following 
alluding to the same subject, is equally conclusive : — 

"The changeswhicbtbemind undergoes in itSMCtiritj, its capacitir, its mode of 
uperalioii, are matter of constant observation, indeed of every mau'a e:xperieiiGe. 
lis essence is the same ; its funtlemenial nature is unalterable-, it never loeei 
the distinguisbing peculiarities wtiioh seiierate it from matter ; never acquires 
any of tbe properties of the latter; hut it undergoes important changes, both 
in tbe progress of time, and by means of exercise and culture. Tbe dereb^ 
ment of the bodily prjwers appears to affect it, and so does their decay ; but 
we rather ought to say, Uiat, in untinary caies, its improvement is contempo. 
taneous with tbe growth of the body, and its decline generally is contempo- 
raneous with that of the body, after an advanced period of life. For it is ut 
Dudouhted fact, and almost universally true, that tbe mind, before extreme 
old age, becomes more sound, and is capable of greater things, during neail; 
thirty years of diminished bodily powers; that, in most cases, it soffeiB no 
abatement of strength during ten years more of bodily decline ; that, iit 
many cases, a few years more of bodily decrepitude produce no effect trpoit 
Ibe mind; and that, in some instances, its faculties remain bright to tbe ukst) 
surviving the almost total extinction of tlie corporeal cndo\Mnents. It is cer- 
tain that the strength of tbe Imdy, its agility, its patience of fatigue, indeed 

all its qualities, decline from thirty at tbe latest; and yet the mind is ii 

Ting rapidly from thirty to fifty; suffers little or no decline before six^;. 
therefore is better when tbe body is enfeebled, at the age of flfty-eigjit of' 
fifty-nine, than it was in tbe acme of tbe corporeal faculties ihir^ yean' 
before. It is equally certain, that while the body israpidly decaying, between 
sixty or sixty-three and seventy, the mind snffers hardly any loss of strengtb' 
in the generality of men ; thai men continue to seventf-flTe or seventy-ax in. 
the possession of all their mental powers, while few can then boast of morq' 
thnn the remains of physical strength ; and instances are not wanting of per- 
sons who, between eighty and ninety, or even older, when tbe body can hardly 
be said to live, possess every faculty of the mind unimpaired. We are an- 
tborised to connnde, from these facts, that unless some unusual and violent 
accident interferes, sucb as a serious illness or a fatal contusiou, the ordinary 
course of life presents the mind and the body running courses widely difierenl, 
and in great part of the time in opposite directions; and this affords Btmng 
proof, both that tbe mind is independent of the body, and that its deBtiuotina 
in the period of its entire vigonr is contrary to the analogy of nature. 

" The strongest of all tbe arguments both for the separate existence of 
mind, and for its surviving the body remains, and it is drawn from tbe " ' 
est induction of facts. The body is constantly undergoing change in 
parts. Probably no person at tbe age of twenty bas one single particle in 
any part of his body which be bad at ten ; and stiU less does any portion " 
the body he was bom with continue to exist in or with him. All thai be I. 
fore bad has now entered into new combinations, forming parts of other meui 
or of animals, or of vegetable or mineral substances, exactly as tbe body he 
pow bas will afterwards he resolved into new combinatinns after bis deatll. 
Yet the mind continues one and the same, " without change or shadow id 
turning." None of its parts can be resolved; for it is one and single, and it 
remains unchanged by tbe changes of the body. Tlie argument would Iw 
quite as strong though the change undergone by the body were admitted not 
to be ED complete, and though some small portion of its harder parts weresuj^ 
posed to continue with us through life. 

" But observe how strong the inferences arising from these facts ate, both 
to ]>rore that the .eaislen.ce of the mind is entirely independent of tbe exiatenca 
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i the body, and lo show llie proliability of ils surviriug! If die n „.., 

anues the same while all or nearly all the body is cbaoged, it follows that the 
existence of the miod depends not in the least degree upon the esistenoe of 
ifae body ; for it has alreudy survived a total change of, or, iu the common 
use of the vorda, an entire destruction of that body. But again, if the 
strongest aigument to show that the mind perishes ^tith the body, nay, the 
only nrgament be, as it indubitably is, derived from the ])henoiiiciia of death, 
the fact tu which we have heen referring aflbrds an answer to this. 'Sot the 
ugtunent is that we know uf qd imlance in which the mind has ever been 
blown to exist after the death of the body. Now here is exactly the instance 
Indented, it being manifest that the sane process which takes place on the 
r Udv more suddenly at death \s taking place more fijadually,hutaseB'ectually 
lult m result, duiing the whole of life, and that death ilfelf does not more 
funidetely resolve the bodyintoitselemenlsandforoi it into new combinations 
Aan living fifteen or twenty years does destroy, by like resoluuon and combi- 
sation, the self-same body. And yet after those years have elapsed, and the 
fanner body has been dissipated and formed into new comhinutions, the mind 
lemains the same as before, exercising the same memo^ and consciousness, 
nd GO preserving the same personal identity as if the body had suffered no 
change at all. In short, it is not more correct lo say that all of us who are 
now Tivrng have bodies formed of what were onue the bodies of those who went 
tiefoie US, than it is to say that some of us who ore now living at the age of 
fiflf have bodies which in part belong; to others now living- at that and other 
tajgs^ '^''^ phenomena are precisely the same, and the operations are per- 
Ipftmcd in like menncr though with different degrees of expeililion. Now all 
RwuW bdieye in the separate exisleuce of the soul if they had experience of 
I '^ eustingl apart from the body. But the facts referred to prove that it does 
exist Bp&Tt from one body with which it once was united, and though it is in 
union with another, yet as it is not adherent to the same, it is shown to bare 
an eststence separate from, and independent of, tliBtbody. So all would be- 
liere in the soul surviving the body, if after the body's death its existence were 
made roanifest. But die fact<i referred to prove that after die body's death, 
diBl is, after the chronic dissoliiliau which the body undergoes during life, 
flw mind coniinnes to exist as before. Here, then, we have that proof so 
nncb denderated— the existence of the soul after ihe dissolution of tlie bodily 
a mth which it was connected. The two cotes camuil, in any smmdness of 
J, be distinguished ; and this arffumenl, therefore, one of pure indveliim, 
i 'partly from physical science, through the midencc of ovr senses, parlij/ 
« jaytiiological science by the teUhiumy of our canciousaesst appears to prone 
'"^It Immortaiily of tlie Sotit almost as riyorouily oi 'if one were to riit 
bad.' 

i " Now we have gone dirough the first division of this second branch of the 
Ugeeti and have considered the proofs of the separate and future existence of 
__me *oal afforded by tbc nature of mind. It is quite clear that all of them are 
deiiTed,^h>ni a strict induction of facts, and that the doctrines test upou pre- 
cisely the same kind of evidence with that upon which the doctiiues respecting 
ill* cODstitntion and habits of the mind are foanded. In truth, (he sulijects 
are not to be distiu^ruished as regards the species of demon.stration upplicahte 
lo Ibem — the process by which the investigation of ihem is to be conducted. 
Tliat mind has au existence perceivable and demonstrable as well as matter, 
wid thai it is wholly different from matter in its qualities, is a tritlb proved by 
iadDcUon of facts. That mind can esist independent of matter and survive 
Ac dissolution of the body, is a truth proved esaedy in the same manner by 
Sduction of facts. The phenomi'na of dreams which lead to imporiAiit con- 
''"'""IB touching the uaturc uf the mind, lead, and by the self-Harae kind of 
a important couclusiuus of a similar deEoripiitAi, touching the 
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•^mm'h. jKvcttttw^ tndependent of the body. The facts, paitlr pbjsical, partly 
.•^*c*i'«i*!CN^ «Kich show the mind to be unaffected by ^ decay and by 
.^««u iK' '.uml (hough gradual change of the body during life, likewise show 
.ijhik h .:«'( ^'\5»: after uie more sudden change of a similar kind, which we 
■.vi«n iic ojy^'Zuuon of the body by death. There is no means of separating 
-ikw ^(>> .MU,-<&><f of truths, those of Psychology and those of Natoial Theology ; 
-a\^ iit» -•djr;^ of one and the same science ; they are ascertained by one and 
;iK >«uc ^cw^itf of investigation ; they repose upon one and the same kind of 
o«i\itiK-« ; tt!t.>r can any person, without giving way to a most groundless and 
'juiiHiiii'w^tr^'al prejudice, profess his belief in the former doctrines, and re- 
'^'^i iw 'lUW't. The only difference between the two is, that the Theological 
^HvyvMUt'tt^ aro of much greater importance to human happiness than the 

W \f ;%K^ 90Try that our space will not allow us to quote more laigdy 
iKHik lhi» highly-religious and interesting work ; and if we may re- 
SKvV u» tlu» fact, that the greatest advocates of Natural Theology 
)ki\v At^tiys been not only sincere but zealous Christians, and have 
MW** iW^twlijed themselves in defence of Revelation, we may equally 
(\^)v'isv (lull a mind so comprehensive in its scope, and so liberal in 
iW \^w». HH that of Lord Brougham, should present to the world 
lli^hv^' l^rounds of argument and more varied and decided proofs of 
Vhi^ vA^tt'tU!!) of God, and the immateriality and immortality of the 
^^V^ M»<^ two great and fundamental truths of our religion. The 
lyvti^^vMiK world is therefore highly indebted to the author of the 
*' ^HwH^urse of Natural Theology;" and we hail it as a work at the 

Siy^s^U moment doubly valuable. Lord Brougham's laudable exer- 
i^ifc^t (It the cause of Education, his patience, his perseverance, and 
V4Ai»*S5Y—- which have been unparalleled in the history of the cause, are 
liKvl.v t«» nicest with support to a certain extent at least, in high quar- 
lv4-«, whiTu, till the present moment the question has been scarcely 
,^»lin'ti»iiM*(l ; and we indulge a hope, that Natural Theology and Re- 
\u44Unl Itt'ligion will go hand in hand in any system of education which 
UAUV Iw iid()j)tcd. We have, from the commencement of this work, 
Ui'^iHl tluH union on the public ; and we shall in our next Number present 
lln) vt^inarks of his Lordship " on the Connexion between Natural and 
(Wvtittloti Rehgion." 

Miu^ and Examples, illustrative of the Theory and Practice of Analytic 
T^vhing, By John Bligh. Seeley, Fleet Street pp. 48. 

'l^ttlM pamphlet affords evidence that the principles of teaching are be- 
giuuinu to be apprehended among that class of teachers, who have for 
% Vt*rvlong period, been content to follow in the beaten tract, and who 
WOUlil 1(H)K Upon all innovation firom established custom with the 

KUkt HUNpicion iw did the subjects of Sancho Panza, who very nearly 
t I)Ih lile uud kingdom for persuading them to fill both the hampers 
9f tlit»ir ftsses with commodities, instead of only filling one and putting 
iUi^^ stone ill the other to balance it We alluded, in our last, to 
|h^ oxaniiiiation of u Day-school where real knowledge was evidently 
llMUUrted ; luul it ffives us much pleasure to recur to this publication, 
pit ihews tliat oflorts ore making among men of undoubted talent, 
Ml only to tdSford Uxeir pupik such instruction as is indispensable in 
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the present state of society and the spirit of tlie times, but also to 
rouse the public mind, and to intereat the parents of these pupils in 
the inaportant work of Education. The author of the little tract be- 
fore UB appears to be a disciple both of Peatalozzi and Jacotot; and 
Teiy wisely, we think, takes care that before a child cornea to be in- 
structed in the system of the latter, he shall have imbibed a c"nsidera- 
tle ftcquaiutauce with the Ikcts of nature and of science. This tends, 
in degree, to reader the plan of Jacotot more likely to succeed, 
although, we look upon it as a good adjunct to a very questionable 
syatem, taken as a system. We do not, at the present moment, pre- 
tend to go into the subject of the method laid down by Jacotot ; but 
we may however remark, that the grand maxima which he so oilen 
propounded to his disciples, " Thut est en tout" — All is in all, and 
"Xeam aametMng thoroughly and refer every thin// to it," are at 
issue with a very great part of the systero he has laid down, and are as 
equally applicable to the plana of Peatalozzi, or of Pellenberg. But 
it often happens, that when a talented person sets out on a certain 
piini^ple, by endeavouring to make every thing bend to that principle, 
he overthrows it, and is often forced into oppoattion with himself. This 
is too much the case both with Pestatozzi and Jacotot. Thus, what 
in the commencement would be considered as natural, and the object of 
wbich is to follow nature, becomes, in its details and ramifications, arti- 
ficial and discordant ; and often as many Informal rules, maxims, and 
imnciples exist against all sorts of rule and principle as tobeagreater 
meuinbraiice than the original difficulties they would seek to remove. 
We do not make these remarks as applying particularly to the work 
before us, as we observe with satisfaction, that the author is able to 
gather what ia good from either of the systems to which we have alluded 
and to reject what is objectionable. The grand principle which he 
takes up, is that of " Analytic Investigation," a principle which ia 
perhaps as unlikely to be over-worked as any other abstract principle 
in the work of instruetioo ; but we will here let the author speak for 
L himself — 

I " In so advanced an age of tbe world as tliia, when Ihe human mind has 

' lierai developed and studied for six tliausandycars,itisDOt,perhapE, unreoson- 

able to presuppose that any tiling faodamentally new, m any scheme of 

edooUioB, must be fuadamentally lalse ; and that a perfect sjEtem, if evei 

realized, would spring, not from a discovery of new principles, but from a 

better applicHtion of oM ones ; — of such, indeed, as have been more or less 

combined and acted upon hj all who have risen to eminence. 

^ "I assume, therefore, Ihat our principles of study may be most safely ab- 

pAicted from tbe practice of the men who have supplied models of taste, or 

led the houndarieB of linowledge; that Xo know as ihey knew, we must 

« as they acquired, — not passively receive the results of their investiga- 

i, but investigate for ourselves, under ilieir guidanee, and animated by 



tlhrir example. 'I am convinced,' sajs Burke, 'tliat the method of teach- 
' ag which approaches most nearly to the method of investigadou is incompa- 
tnly the best, since, not conlent with serviuj; up a few liorren and lifeless 



■ttntns, it leads lo the stoi'k on which llipy grew; it tends to set the reader 
lumseif in the track of invention, and lo direct him into those paths in which 
Yhe author lias made bis own discoveries.' 

" But what M this 'method of inTeetigation P ' WhU inferences ate lobe 
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(bduccd from the practice of great men ; and how are they to be applied in 
till) inntruction of youth ? 

** We know that these men were, to a great degree, self-taught ; and we 
read that Newton ascribed to patient persevering attention all those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name. Much, too, has been said and written 
about the importance and necessity of everi/ student's cultivating habits of 
Helf-tuition and patient attention. No remark is more common than that ' it 
ig not what is done for a boy, but what he does for himself, that makes the 
scholar,' and all success has been promised, and justly promised, to attention; 
but it has seldom, perhaps, been sufficiently considered that these habits are 
involved in the mode of studying, and can only be formed in connexion with 
a habit of investigation. 

" That boy is not teaching himself, who merely accumulates the thoughts of 
others, though he receive no aid from a tutor, and however assiduous he be; — 
nor can he be said to have formed a habit of attention, who can for hours pore 
over lessons, without looking off from the book, if those lessons call into exer- 
cise only one of his powers ; if his attention be passive, not active, and the 
powers of comparing, combining, and classifying, take little or no part. Such 
was not the attention to which Newton ascribed his discoveries, and is not 
worth the name ; and yet, better attention than this can only be secured by a 
deviation, on the part of the student, from the beaten and prescribed path. 
Knowledge is generally presented in so artificial an order, so enveloped in 
technicalities, and so ti'ammelled by rules, that the pupil is forced into habits 
of Pythagorean docility, and mechanical assent, most unfavourable to the 
development of his mind. Now, upon a reference to the practice of great 
men, we shall find that they pursued a totally opposite course, in their own 
cases, however much they may have recommended the above in those of others. 
We shall find that they went from Objects to Definitions, — from Facts to Re- 
flections and Theories, — from Examples to Rules, — from particular Observa- 
tions to general Principles ; in other words, that — to a greater or less degree — 
they compared, generalized, and systematized for themselves. 

" No doubt can exist upon this point : the question is — how, and how far, 
such a method of investigation, — or rather of invention, — is practicable and 
desirable in the case of youth .•* What is the just medium between a passive 
acquiescence in the results of other men's researches, and a presumptuous 
neglect of them ? 

" The few remarks which I shall venture to offer upon this question, will be 
more practical than theoretical, and will aim, not so much to establish any 
general rule, as to exemplify the possibility of combining, in certain instances, 
independent research with a due deference to authority. In taking a review 
of the various modes of Instruction, throughout its stages, I shall avail my- 
self of whatever I consider to be sound in all existing systems, without advo- 
cating any one in particular." 

Mr. Bligh advocates, as may be supposed, Pestalozzi's principle of 
introducing words through things, and the use of the lessons on ob- 
jects, by Miss Mayo, between the cradle and the school-room, teaching 
by pictures ; but very properly remarks on the danger of this mode 
of instruction, if pushed too far : a fault, perhaps, under which the 
Infant-Schools labour, more than any other establishments ; but he 
infers that this difficulty M^ould be obviated by teaching to read in a 
different manner than that generally practised, and remarks — 

READING AND WRITING. 

" In proceeding to the departments of Reading and Writing, I regret to 
be obliged to abandon Pestalozzi. . His plan of laying the foundation of 
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inowledge in an extensive jel aecuraW olisen'altoii of things, lies, as I liefure 
(ibserved, at llie basis of all iovpstigntion, and cannot be loo mucli praised^ 
bnl his metliod nf teacliing to tend and nrim tyipcats to me artificial and 
deadening, and inferior in all respecls to tbat of Jatolot, which is deservedly 
characterised, in llie Journal of Education, as 'natuial, and lil^ly to please 
Kod interest those for whose use it is intended.' The reviewer adds, — 'The 
old way of teaching to read is execrable, and it nould be nell if the plan 
Iwre described could be iatroduoed in its place-' It is ' natural,' because 
flpOD it (he child learns to read much in the same way as he learned to speak; 
and the first lessons are made mental exercises precisely similar to those in- 
~ '~ed in the discoreiy of new principles and relations in the world around 
the difference lying in the objects presented to the attention. 
" The pnpil is introdnced, at once, to whole words in a connected narrative. 
leotot,' — who, like all other founders of nystems, often errs in the application 
«f hs own prindples,— does not make it an essential point, that the hook be 
level to the capacity of the child, and recommends, or rather prescribes, 
FeneltHi'sTelemaebus, ill all cases, without regard to age. Such a practice 
does not deserve or rei^nire animadversion : perhaps, the history of the palri- 
aieh Joseph, in the lanfi^a^e of Scripture, would he the most suitable to 
1)egin with ; or, if this he objected to, any book free from such ab.'itracl terms 
■na refleclions as are based upon facts beyond the child's experience. The 
child nught commence the history of Joseph as soon as he has acquired 
iWodiMIs and the names of such objects as ' ajhck,' — ' dream,' — ' ihti^j' 
fifit^ — 'eamel,' — 'kid,' ^e. 
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" Joseph being seventeen years old," &c. 
" The teacher reads, and the pupil repeats after him, thus :■ 
Joseph, 
Joseph being, 
Joseph being seventeen, 
Joseph being seventeen yeais, 
Joseph being seventeen years old. 
** The popil is now required to distinguish each woid. The teacher asks, 
" ■ ' 'being?' shew me 'years,' &c., turns to a page or verse, in which 
ire of these words occur again, and requires him to discover and 
uoKnize them in their new connexion. 

"In IhQS introducing the child to whole words at once, in preference to 
r lettm, we follow the course of nature, and teach the child to read as we teach 
tkeinf^l to speak. Wenever introduceone in ihelaiier as Master J-o-s-e-p.h, 
or even bj the syllables, as Jo-seph ; no, we pronoimet; the name as a whole 
— -Joseph; then why not tAevit? Why fevour the eye more than the ear? 
Vie have the authority of Horace in favour of the former : — 

^' Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam qute sunt omilii sul^ecta. fdelihvi.' 
"This plan of dis^ngnishing by the fout-miemi/f, or general appearance, 
exemplilied by the infant before it can speak. It can distinguish each per- 
n in tte room, not by any process of scrutiny corresponding to speiliug, but 
aglasce. It rraifs whole faces just as we would have the child to read 
bole words."* 
"Die reader will see that all arrangeiDent, by which gradation is pre- 
served and the child is anppoaed to he led step by step, is considered 
of Utile cotiaequeDce ; and this wt> think to be the most objecdonable 

* Jdninal de I'Eoiancipaliuu iDletlecluelle. 
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part of the autiior's plaii of teaching. We suppose thatmurfi mental 
diseipline will be required, " that tne pupil is bttsied m deeompo^g 
Toords, and thus forms habits of analysis ; also in composiug them, 
and is thus habituated to detect resemblances and differences." That 
the mind o]' a uhild ought to be exercised in degree in the act of leam- 
!D)( to read there can be little douht, hut it is hazardous to depend 
much on the reeeirmg powers of a child, at a tender age. It is bj- 
constaut repetition and the adoption of the sight to the sound of the 
letters, that children acquire the art of reading, and anjlbing that 
unnecessarily distracts a child's attention leads to retard liis pro- 
gress, however it may amuse him. Indeed, the author remarks very 
strongly upon this, which we have always thought a very Berioua 
defect : — 

" Under the idea of communicating general knowledge, Mr. Wood is peg- 

KtuaU; Aiverling ihc pupil from the scope of the passage before him. Thus, 
cause ihe term ' describe' oGcnrs, the teacher requires or gives the explana- 
liaa of eight or ten such words as inscribe, prescribe, &c. &c. and not con- 
tent with these, wanders on to insnuBoript, graphic, telegraph, &c. instead oT" 
leading the pupil to compare and classiiy these analogous words as they oocni 
in the amrse of reading, when the context would Six their exact meaning. 

"Again, — he often requires the pupil to produce synonymous words; yet in 
no one instance, although in this lesson* he asks more than a handted 
questions upon a few lines, in nooneinstancedoeshe require the popil to shew 
why the word in question is preferred; consequentlj, the more extensive mcK 
a uiowledge of synonyms becomes, the more scope is given for error. 

"Herein, in my opinion, liesthe great defect of his method. It directs die 
attention of ihe pupil too exclusively to single words disjoined from the contest, 
and leads him to contemplate tfaem as separate wholes, rather than as hanno- ^ 
nizing parts; asindtriduals, rather than as members of the sentence, orlimlw 
of one bndy of thought If 1 wished to describe it briefly, I should say IlS 
effect is to iastruct more than to edurate; to communicate miscellaneous in- 
Amnation, much more than to form habits of thought. It may be, and, doaht 
less, is a fact, that some boys educated upon this method do enter into ^e , 
spirit and scope of all they read, just as boys have done under the worst wn- 
tern; — the question is, not what is done independently, — or in spite Of 4 
method, hat what is fairly to be traced to It." 

Speaking of the mother tongue, the author very correctly says — 



.._3, but very common notion, that a person knows a lan- 
guage when he is acquainted with its words, can string sentences together, 
and hof a practised hand {for the head has often little to do with it] in the 
turaing of periods. A person is really possessed of only so much languBse 
as he can attach accurate and distinct ideas to. We hare noticed (his m the 
case of words which represent material objects and their qualities; but theift 
are other words of a more complicated or abstract character, — such, for in- 
stance, as tempest, patriolttm, &c. which do not represent material things oi 
their qualities, but combinations of facts, or qualities abstracted from fheiiL 
A person is acquainted with these words, in proportion as be is acquainted 
with the facts implied in them. As, iherefore, the pupil was introduced to 
the names of material objects and their qualities, through the medium of the 
things themselves, so now, he must be introduced to general names, and ah- 



■ See Wood's 
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s, through the medium of the Tncts upon which they Ette based, ol 
foim which they arc abstracted. It is not a deJitUHim of patriottsm that nill 
enable tis lo understand or apply the tenn ; it is a thoughtful consideration 
and comptirisun of 'the things' that Fatriolism 'has said and done.' 

" It is a point, therefore, of great importance that the pupil should be led to 
explain nud define words for himself, by a close examination of the context, or 
all the eircumslances in connexion with which they are employed by good 
authors." 
And again — 

" This plan of acquiring the import of words is, I think, based in nature. 
tVo one explains language to an infant. Facts are the only interpreters. 
'Shot the door' is said in the child's hearing, The action, following the 
words, explmus them. He soon hears 'Shut the window;' and again the 
action interprets : but now he begins to appropriate particular signs; be oh- 
serres that 'shut' denotes in both cases the same action, and distingoiahes 
between the signs of the window and the door.* 

"Abstract terms, also, are learnt in the same way, i. e. explained by their 
applicaiJDn. A child, fotinstancc, for the fiist time, is called a, 'naughty boy' 
fin- refusing to do some particular thing; he will associate the term wi^ that 
dung, but new instances enlarge his idea of its scope and meaning, and he 
Boon comes to learn that a ' naughty boy ' is one who will not do whatsoeter 
is told, or knows he ought to do. Just so, the children before-mentioned, 
■Upon th^ present plan of reading, — will soon acquire more comprehensive 
ea,gof 'modesty' and 'silence;' but they speak only of what they Imfe seen; 
id it would be well if hU children of a larger growth followed their example. 
"Why should not this natural plan be transferred to all subjects of study, 
snd facts made the basis of knowledge? Yet how oflen are deGnitions sub- 
stituted for things, and leflections for facts, as medinms of introduction to an 
acqnainEance with language. We wish by no means lu be understood as dis- 
ooimging the study either of definitions or reflections ; we plead only for a 
nr*'*' Af^Bntion to the facts upon which they are based; where this attention 
lias been given, few definitions will be unintelligible, even to a child. Jacotot 
gives the following instance of a reflection from Massillon: — *Tbe elevation 
whicli wounds the pride of those placed under us, renders them the more 
severe ajid acute satirists of our faults.' Few children would understand this, 
naA few even of those who understand each word separately, would under- 
stand it as a whole, — as one thought,— yet where each word is understood, 
t/tat child will be the first, and the only one lo do this, who can refer to facts 
analogona to them. Thus, an indocile child isratedincessantiy by its teacher; 
the pride of the child ia roused by these lebnkes ; it the teacher has any de- 
fect, or ludicrous peculiarity (imperceptible to every one else), this child will 
t><e die first to discoverand exaggerate it'* He becomes the severe and aharp- 
"" ' :lited censor of which Massillon speaks. 

'' It is, therefore, desirable to select a book for the child in which facts and 
^ lections may be so interwoven, that the former may afibrd a. key to the latter, 
and the latter be tested by the former," 

Such are sufficient to shew the manner in which Mr. Bligh would 
take up Jacot6t's system, referring of courBe, to a knowledge of lan- 
guage and the formation of style ; but we think, after all, that the me- 
thod applies more to the advanced student, than to what we call the 
boyish puiiil : however, the habit of attaching ideas, ou all occas' 
to words, and the plan of connecting geography with history it 
cellenl : — 
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* TV T^f i^* '^^ ^^^'^ acquainted Uiemsclves with all the places referred 
ji. 7>s' * ijcsA*n* on Objects,' and in the fuller accounts which the teacher 
Mfk^ ini "* r«cct>sary to read to them, must possess considerable knowledge of 
\ivvit*tr\<% *nd Ih? prepared to appreciate a condensed History of the Pro- 
^tv«^ ,»< SA*ii*uon, Discovery, and Commerce, similar to that contained in 
Rvf>>vi^H Ui'stv^fvof Modem Europe; and more especially so, because the 
'^ ^Wfc*WA v*tt Objects' will have made them familiar with the natural history, 
\v. ol' ;ivv^* substances which constitute the articles of commerce. By ne- 
^4\xv'U yv» opportunities of connecting the knowledge of places with that 
^»r ■»v*iM.»tt'<» facts aJid things ; and of reviving old associations with a place 
«hc«t wv^ assixnations have again directed our attention to it; and also, by 
ivy^u^uUv tmcing the outline of maps on paper or a slate, and filling them 
ui» \kt\h Mich places as we have met with, we shall lay the foundation of a 
Hiuch uh»tv wmprehensive and vivid acquaintance with geography, than is 
%iMi<i^l^ attained by the systematic study of it as an almost isolated branch. 
^' kK»ii our plan, a systematic acquaintance is made rather the result than the 
(<»uu\Uuou of our studies. Instead of learning a regular catalogue of the 
tMUU'M uud positions of strange places, we hasten to acquire that knowledge 
>hh\ch Hhnll naturally introduce us to those places, and create an interest in 
kuo^ln^ them. Supposing a pupil to have commenced the "Lessons on 
l^hjivtM* at six years of age, and to have finished them, with the commenta- 
f k"^ ihoY would give rise to, at eight years, and then to go through a course 
\U* Vucfvnt and Modem History, and Political Economy, and Natural His- 
M\\ \o. upon every suitable occasion referring to maps, recurring to past 
iui^'Uui'es, (xc. comparing, and combining, and classifying ; supposing him to 
kih\^ tioue this by me time he is thirteen or fourteen years of age, how little 
ViOuUl there be, in even a copious systematic treatise on geography, with 
which he would not be much better acquainted, than the treatise could make 
biui % and how fitted would he be, by the power of intelligent association, for 
tho s\iccessful study of our best geographers, during the last years of his 
Mt^hool-studies. Little is retained, and little can be retained, of that ' cut and 
Uviod * geographical information which is usually committed to memory at 
hohools. The constant aim of many teachers would almost seem to have been 
to give their pupils merely the appearance of knowledge.* 

*' Jacotot suggests to the student a mode of testing his own proficiency in 
geography, which, at the same time, indicates the proper way of studt/ing it. 
The pupil, glancing his eye over a map, and fixing upon any place he is ac- 
quainted with, should endearour to prove to himself, by a reference to the 
facts he has heard or read in connexion with it, that it should be where it is.f 
The following are specimens of the answers that have been given, at different 
laminations, conducted upon this plan. 

•• Teacher. Here is Shrewsbury ; — ^why would you expect to find it here ? 
iSipiL I should expect to find Shrewsbury on the borders of Wales ; because 
\% was here Henry IV. met the Earl of Northumberland's army, who were on 
ikdr way to join Owen Glendower. It is just in the line of march, an army 
mning from Northumberland, would take. It is on the borders of Wales. 
HwiTV was obliged to be quick, to prevent their junction. 

« TVocAer. Why St Alban's, &c. ? Pupil. I should expect to find it 
niQfdi of Ix)udon, and directly between Lincolnshire and London ; for it was 
tMi of the places at which Edward I. erected a cross in memory of his queen 
—Eleanor. Her body was conveyed from a place in Lincolnshire to London, 
IDid ^rbeieTer the procession rested on its way, Edward ordered a cross to be 
<tw>t6d» 

• I ahoiild feel tempted to enlarge here, were I not afraid of repeating what I have 
4lll!M4y tqggeited in p. 83. 

t Jacotot's *«LaDgue Matemelle," p. 133. 
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" Teavlier. Here is Soliunis. What associations have jou witli it? Pupil. 
I slioidd expect to fiud it in tlie immediate neiglibourhtKHi of Atbeiw ; for 
when the Alhetiians, deserting the Inller, on iLe approach of Xcrses, sailed to 
SnJnniis, a dog, who would not be left behind, swam after his master the 
whole way, and expired the moment he reached thai island. 

" In this way. Geography may be made subservient to other branches. One 
more instance will strikingly exemplify this, und close our leroailca upon this 
subject. A student accustomed to concentrate his information, had read, in 
nn account of pine-trees, that, 'generally speaHng, the timber is ibe more 
hitrd and durable the ro/ifcr the situation is, and the slower tlie tree glows; 
and in peculiar situations it is not unusual to find the northtm half of e. com- 
moit pine hard and red, while tlie toatkem half, though considerably thicker 
from the pith to the bark, is while, soft, and spongy.' Soon after, he was 
reminded of this and other passages by the following one in Auldjo's Narta^ 
tive of his Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blsjic. — ' Having made my ohnce, 
I moimled the mule provided for me, and at seven I left this village (Las 
Pelerins), and immediately began to onvnif through the thick pine wood, which 
enntmiiJs the cottages, Sec' The student paused, and thought thus to him- 
self: — ^the pine-tree delights in cold elevated situations, with a northern 
aspect; this thick pine-wood was probably, therefore, on the norlliem ilapei of 
the mountain : — he ascended from Chamonix^Chamonix is, probably, north 
of Mont Blanc' On referring to bis map, he experienced all the delight of 
ditcorety to Cud it doe nortli. Knowledge acquired in this way, can never 
"be forgotten, and is always rtWyforuse; docs not lie in 'shreds and patches,' 
" ■ ■ " ■ ' ' It and harmonious whole" 



Mr. Bligh is with those who would apply the rules of grammar as 

L they may be required, that is to say, would introduce hia jiupil to the 

fcy ummar through the language, not to the language through the gram- 

l-aiar, and avoids that uhsurdily of Jaccitot, which, would require a 

E'wlude book to be committed to memory before a grammar ia seen. 

He concludes with some general remarks on music and drawing, at 

>rtiiehaprofessorormusic, or ii teacher of drawing, would be inclined 

to smile. An anecdote of West is related, of his making a portrait of 

ft atniliiig infant, when only «ic years old, and a year before he aare a 

-neture for ihejirst tone : and on this anecdote (laughed at as an ab- 

jUtditY by every other painter) the author deduces tliat a whole ob ■ 

\ect sbould be painted at once, as a whole word should be acquired. 

*L little more caution ought to have been used in the introducuon of 

lese subjects. Taking the work according to its title, " Hints and 

oples Illustrative of Analytic Teaching," we regret that we do not 

more examples given, not of the theories of others, but of the 

^._iotice of the author. We cannot gather, from a perusal of the 

work, the way in which the author keeps Ids school. His general 

principles appear, with however some exceptions, to he sound, but 

*i»fi application of those principles do not lie sufficiently at the siffface 

be easily taken up by the ordinary reader ; and we fear that the 

oietic portion of the work will fail to make much impression upon 

pareata of the children to whom it is addressed, who are the bat, 

■happily, to understand such matters, unless brought down to them. 

with uil Uie jilaiimeas of a Cobbettian style. Hut upon the whole we 

may sHy, lli£.t Mr. Bligh ia not very fer from the right road — that the 

AltcatioQ he has paid to the subject of education, is highly cieditabto 
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to him as a teacher; and the little work before us shows that he is 
zealous in the cause of education and conscientious in thedischai^ of 
his aiduons duties. 

A Guide to Jeaish Hutory, (^er^nanies, Manners, and Ctutomn, Ancient and 
Modem : in Ike form of Q-aestion and Answer. By the Autfioreas of the 
Guide tu Knowledge. Simpldn, Marshall, and Co., London. 
MocH as we dislike the Question and Answer system, there are man; 
points about this volume agreeable to tis ; one of the principal is, that 
it contains the ohsKrations of the best authors — their words, as nearly 
as poflsible, quoted. The authorities given are amongst the highest, 
next to the Word of God, that can be adduced — the fathers of the 
Church, the fathers of the Beformation, and the fathers of sound 
doctrine in the present day: Paley, Tondinson, Warburton, Stack- 
house, Sherlock, Newton, and Patrick. The second part, upon the 
manners and customs of the modem Jews, is highly interesting. It 
appears to be selectjid, in the main, from "Allen's Modem Judaism," 
ana will satisfy much popular curiosity respecting this exclusive and 
extraordinary people. The Talmuds, the Cabala, the Thirteen Articles 
of Belief, the present feasts and fasts of the Jews, their mode of wor- 
ship, their ceremonies at marriage and at death, are succinctly treated 
of; and the whole, although put into a " qtiestionable shape," as re- 
gards the questions, offer a considerable degree of information, judi- 
ciously drawn up. The work will te of very great service to the 
rdigioua teacher; indeed, less than is here set forth the re^ioos 
teacher ought not to know. It will serve as an elucidation of a com- 
niectai7 upon many parts o£ tie sacred volume ; and, as it steers per- 
fectly dear from all sectariiin peculiarities, will he ehgihle to a 
aal introduction to schools, which we sincerely wish it 
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TEE USE OP THE CARPBNTEr'S SlIDB Rm.B. 

(Contiaued from our lust Number.) 

To the Edilor of the Educational Magazine. 






I shall DOW show'the application of the Slide Rule to the 
square root, the mensuration of superfices, and of solids ; — 

1. — EXTIiaCTION OP THE SQUAJIE ROOT. 

Rdle. — Set 100 on C lo 10 on D, and against any numher on C, will be 
foDnd the root on D. 
Or against any numher oi 



3d. What is the square n 



a D, v/Sl be found the square on C. 

EXAMPLE B. 

It of 256? 
Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 266 onO, will be found 16 on D 
ing the root reijniied. Aiu. I 

36. What is the square root of 812,25? 
Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and gainst 812JU on C, will be found 3S,5 on 
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37. What is the square root of 16 ? 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and ogaiust 1 
teiog the square. 

38, What is the square of 2H,5 ? 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 38, 
C. 



.J ^ . '' fie midd]e foi . ., 

B*wlucli set la the 10 on D. Bat if the square root be required of a numbeT 
T Above 100, count 1 at the banning of C for 100, which set to the 10 on D, 
and if the nnmbei giTen &1I off the slide or rule, bring the 1 in the middle of 
C to the 10 on D, which will make the 1 at the be^nuing of C, stand for 
1000, the I in the middle for lOOOO, and the 10 at the end for 100000. And 
the 5 at the beginning of D will stand for 50, the 10 in tlie middle for 100, 
&e 20 for 200, and so on to the 40 at the end, nhich will count 400. 

To find a mean proportional between an^ tno numbers. 

Rule. Extract ue square root of the product of the two numbers, as] 
■mill be the mean proportional sought. 

Or thus: 

Set one of the numbers (or the breadth), on C to the same number -. 
breadth on D, and against the other number (or the leuglh), on C will be 
found the mean proportional on D. 

39. What is the mean proportional between 3 and 12, or what would be 
the »de of a square, equal in area to an oblong or parallelogram, whose 
let^ is 12 feet, and breadth 3 feet? 

^et 12 on C to 12 on D, and against 3 an C, will be found 6 on I), being 

"* n proportional, so that the side of a square equal would be (5 feet. 

Am. 6. 

40. What is the mean proportional between 12 and 48!* 
Set 1 on B to 48 on A, and against 12 on B, will be found 570 on A, beiug 

ftbc product. 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 576 on C, will be found 24 on D, 
being the mean proportional. Ans. 24. 

To find the side of a square, equal in area to on; given superfice. 

RuLB. — Extract the square root of tlie area of the auperfice, wliclher circu- 
lar, oval, triangular, &c., and the said root wiQ be the side of a square equal 
to the gircn area. 

41. If a parallelogram measure 156^ feet, what is the side of a square 

I^ual in area thereto. 
Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 156,25 on C, wiU be found 12,5 on D. 
Am. 12^ feet. 
1 42. A general had the command of an annj^, consisting of lti900 men, 
(bid previous to an engagement formed ihem into squares; what was the 
lanmber of rank and tile i* 
> Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 10900 on C, will be found 130 on D. 
k Aiu. 130 each. 

' 43. Now suppoang the army was to be recruited witl 28 men, and they 
ivere to be remodelled so as to have twice the number of men in rank to what 
tAeic were in file, what would be the number of each ? 

The half of 16928 is 8464, therefore set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 
S^64 on C. will be found 92 on D, being the number in file. 

Hultipl?thenumberinlileby3,and the prodnct will be the number in rank. 
Set 1 on B to 02 on A, and against 2 oa B, will be found 184 on ' 
'"' 'ii rank. 93 



90, I 



^ 



44. Supposing (he proportion between rank and file to be a: 
^^rould bo (he number of each f 



file. I 

,whBt J 

J 
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on D, Hill be found 576 on C, 
1 D, -nill lie found 1024 on C, 



is 21 1 a 

Set 100 on C to 10 
being tLe number in file. 

Set 1 on B to 40 ou A, tind against H on B, will be found 308 on A, being 
the DiUnbeT in lauk. Aas, 30U in runk. 40 in file. 

The base and perpendicular of a riglit unglcd trinngle, being given to find 
the bypothenuse. 

RtiLB. Extract the square root of tbe sum of the squares of the base and 
perpendicular, and tlie said root will be the length of the byputbenuse. 

45. A town in danger of being besieged, is protected by u noil of 24 feet 
bigh, which is surrounded by a moat of 32 feet wide: what must be tbc length 
of the scaling ladders, so as to reach from the outtiide of the mout to the tup 
of the wall ? 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against S 
being tbe siiuare of tbe perpendicniar. 

Set 100 on C to 10 on U, and against 34 
beinr tbe square of tbe base. 

The sum of 1024 and 576, is 1600. 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 1600 on C, will be found 40 on D, 
being tbe bypotbenuKe or length of Ihe ladder. Ahs. 40 feeu 

Tbe hypolbenuse and base being ^ven to find tbe perpendicular. 

RcLE.^ — Extract the square root of tbe difference of the squares of the 
hypolbenuse and base, and the said root will be the height of Ibe pcrpen- 

46. If the walls of a town be surrounded by a moal of 32 feet wide, and 
a ladder of 40 feet long being plated at the outside of the moat, readies 
exactly to tbe lop of the wall: whut is Ihe height thereof ? 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 32 on D, will be found 1024 on C, 
being tbe square of tbe base. 

Set 100 01) C 1(1 10 on 1), and against 40 on D, will be found 1600 on C, 
being tbe square of tbc hypothenuse. 

Subtract 1024 from 1600, the lemainder is 576, being tbe difference. 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 576 on C, will be found 24 on. D, 
being tlic perpendicular or height of the wall. Aitt. 24 feet 

Tbe hypothenuse and perpendicular being given la find tbe base. 

Rule. — Extract the sc|uare root of ihe difference of the squares of the 
lijpotbenuse and perpendicular, iind ibe said root will be tbe widui of the baee. 

47. Admitting the walls of a towm to be 34 feet bigli, and to be surrounded 
with a moat, and a ladder 40 feet long being placed on the opgiosite side 
thereof is found to reach just the top of the wall ; what is the width of the 



Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 24 
bnng tbe square of the perpendicular. 

Set 100 ou C to 10 on D, and against 40 
being the square of the hypothenuse. 

Subtract 576 from 1000, and the remainder will be 1024, being llie differ- 



D, will be found 576 on C, 
D, will be found 1600 on C, 



II. — ^MKSSTIKATION OP SUPKHFICES. 
A superficial figure is that which consists of length and breadth cmly, with- 
out any regard to thickness. 

A triangle is a figure that consists of three ^des, and has three angles 
To measore a tiiangb whether obtuse, acuU^ ur light angled. 




oniQIKM, COnRESPONDKNOA .^^^ 

, ^^r-*i. 

Itipl; the base by linlf (lie iierpcnilieiilar, and ihe pTodnct will be tlie 

~ multiply balf tbo base by tbe perpendicular, nud tbe product will be 



[led triangle whose base is Ifi feet, and 
□ B (the balf peipendl- 



!t 6,75 01 



I. Wbat is tbe area ef a ligbt-an^ 
rpendicnlar 13 feet I! inches I* 

in B to Iti on A (the base), and against 
Bi) nil! be found 108 on A, being the area in 
Or liua ; 

Set 1 on B to 13,5 on A (the perpendicular), and against (the balf base) 8 
on B, i«ill be found 108 ou A, the urea required. Aas. lOS feet. 

49. How many sijuaie yards does an obtuse nngled triangle measure whose 
bise is 14 feet 9 inches, and perpendicular 8 feel 'i inches ? 
r Sot 9 on B (the feet in a square yard) to 14,73 on A (the base), and against 
1,125 on B (the balf perpendicular) will be found ti,76 oo A, ihe area in yaiia 
llict decimal parts. Ann. S yards ,7S. 

pi To find the value of the ,?«. Set on B to 10 on A, and against ,76 on 
i, will be found 6 feet ,84 on B. Set 12 on B to 10 on. A, and against ,84 
n A, will be found 10 inches on B, so that tbe triangle measuras 6 yards, 6 
jA, ID inches. 
LM. What is the area in feet of a triangle whoso base is 15 feet 6 inches, 

i peipendicular <! feet !) inches ? 
t Set 1 on B to 7,76 on A (half the base), and against 6,75 on B (Ihe per- 
Rndicular), will be found S3,3S on A, the area required. 
■^'To find the value of tise dccinml ,32. Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against 
n A, will be found 3J inches on B. Ani. 52 feet, 3^ it 

61. Required the eontcnt of the triangle in square yards? 



W: 



Set 9 on B lo 7,75 on A, and agiui 

e area in vacds. 

Or thus; 

KTide lie area in feet by 9 (the feet i 

e areH in yards. 

8et I on B to 9 on A, and against 52, 

yards. 
To find tbe ralue of tbe decimal ,S2. 
A, will be found 7 feet ,33 on B. 



(3,75 



B, will be found 5,82 otf M 



1 a square yard), tlie quoUent will be 

2 on A, will be found 5,83 on B, the 



OF A StjUAHE. 

A sqnare is a. figure composed of four equal aides, and liaving four right m 
square angles. 

TO MEASURE /. SQUAEIE. 

Multiply the side by itself and tbe product will be the area. 

52. How mnny square feet does a square measure, the length of whose ride 
isISfeel, einclies? 

Set I on B to 18,5 on A (the length of the side),andagMnst 18,5 on B will 
"be found 342,23 on A, tbe area in feet and decimal parts. Aits. 342j: feel. 

53. Required the content of tbe said sc|uare iu square yards ? 
Set 9 on B to 19,5 on A, and against 1S,5 on B will be found 38 on A, the 

square yards — there is a tride over, but not sufficient to tell more than 
iraess, say J of a foot. Ans. 38 yards, Oi foot. 

"When the area is given to find tbe length of the side. 
BstTBCt of the square root of the urea, and the said root will be the lengili 
o<the side. 

54. Whatis the length of tbe side of a square whose area is 342,25 feet? 
Girt line. Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 343,35 un C, will be fotmd 

18,5 on D, the rout or length of Ihe side required. Am. 18 feet, 6 inches. 






^|i| ORIGINAL CORRBBPOHDINCB. 

OF A PARALLSL06RAM. 

.\ MOttllelogram is a four-sided right-angled figure, longer llian broad. 

TO MEASURE A PARALLELOGRAM. 

Multiply the length by the breadth, and the product will be the area. 

M, How many feet does a floor in the form of a parallelogram measure, 
whiMO length is 24 feet, 6 inches, and breadth 16 feet, 9 inches? 

Sot 1 on B to 24,5 on A (the length), and against 16,75 on B (the breadth), 
will he found 410,4 on A, Vie area required in feet 

To find the value of the decimal ,4. Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against 
4 on A will be found 4^ inches on B ; so that the floor measures 410 feet, 
4t Inches. 

Note. — The decimal is barely ,4, so that you will call it 4^ inches instead 
of 4}. 

66, How many square yards does the said floor measure? 

Set 9 on B to 24,5 on A, and against 16,75 on B will be found 45,6 on A, 
being the area in yards and decimal parts. 

To find the value of the decimal ,6. Set 9 on B to 10 on A, and against 
on A will be found 5,4 feet on B. To find the value of the decimal 
,4, see above. Ans, 45 yards, 5 feet, 4^ inches. 

OF A TRAPEZIUM. 

A trapezium is a four-sided figure, having unequal sides and oblique angles. 

TO MEASURE A TRAPEZIUM. 

Draw a diagonal or slant line across the figure so as to divide it into two 
triangles, then multiply the diagonal by half the sum of the two perpendicu- 
lars, and the product will be the area. 

Or thus: 

After having divided the trapezium into two triangles, by means of the 
diagonal ; find the area of each triangle separately, add them both together, 
and the total will be the whole area or content of tike trapezium. 

57. How many feet does a figure in the form of a trapezium measure, 
whose diagonal is 29 feet 9 inches, and perpendiculars 11 feet 6 inches and 
12 feet 6 inches? 

Set 1 on B to 29,75 on A (the diagonal), and against 12 on B (half the sum 
of the two perpendiculars) will be found 357, on A, being the area in feet. 

Ans. 357 feet. 
Or thus: Triangle, No. 1. 

Set 1 on B to 29,75 on A (the base), and against 5,75 on B (half the per- 
pendicular) will be found 171 feet on A, being the area. 
Triangle, No. 2. 

Set 1 on B to 29,75 on A (the base), and against 6,25 on B (half the perpen- 
dicular) will be found 186 on A, being the area in feet. 

Area of the triangle, No. 1, 171 feet. 
Ditto No. 2, 186 feet 



Area of the trapezium, 357 feet. 

68. How many square yards does the said trapezium measure P 

Set 9 on B to 29,75 on A (the diagonal), and against 12 on B (half the 

sum of the perpendiculars) is 39,666 on A, being the area in yards and deci- 

<nal parts. 

Set 9 on B to 10 on A, and against fi66 on A is 6 feet on B, so that the 
is 89 yards, 6 feet Ana. 39 yards, 6 feet 
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All regular figures composed of more ilian four equal sides and angles are 

I Knned polygons, aud are generally diiitiugiiisiicd according to tlie number of 

us a, figure of live equal sides is termed a peutagan, of six sides 

» besagon, of seven sides a lieptagon, of eight sides an octagon, of nioe sides 

Pa nona^D, of ten sides a decagon, of eleven sides an undecagon, and of 

■twelve sides a. dodecagon. 



; half the sum of its sides, bj tlie perpendicular drawn from its 
e middle of one of its sides, aud die product will be the area. 
Or dius : 

Unltipl; the whole of the perimeter b; half the perpendicular, and the 
^rodnct wUl be the area. 

5&. How man; feet does a regular figure of live sides, or in tlie form of a 
jientagon, measure, the length of each side being 11 feet, and the perpendi- 
«nlar 7 feet, 6J inches ? 

Set 1 on B tu 1 1 on A (length of the side), and against 5 on B (number of 
Hides) will be found 5fi on A, being the perimeter. 

Sec I on B to '27 fi on A (half the perimeter), and against 7,57^ on B (Ihe 
mdicular) will be found 208,31 on A, being the area in feet and decimal 



Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against 31 on A will be found 3^ inches on B. 
Am. 208 feel, 3} inches. 

60. How many feet does a figure in the form of an octagon measure whose 
Inde ii 7,4 feet, and perpendicular H feel, 1 1} inches? 
, Sa 1 on B to 7,4 on A (the length of the side), and against 8 on B (the 

3 of sides) is 59,2 on A the perimeter. 
Set 1 on B to 29fi on A (lialf the perimeter), and against 8,9375 (the per- 
endienlar), n-ill be found 364,5 on A, being the area in feet and decimal parts. 
Set 13 on B lo 10 on A, and against ,5 on A will he found 6 inches on B. 
Am. 31)4 feet, 6 inches. 

61, How manj square yards will the said octagon measureP 

Set !) on 6 (the feet in a ;ai'd}, to S!t,3 on A, the perimeter, and against 
4,468a on B (half the perpendicular), will be found 28,39 on B, the area in 
3'~4mls and decimal parts. 
_ Set 9 on B to 10 A, and against ,39 on A, is 3^ feet on B. 

JitK. 29 yards, 3} feet. 
Orlhnsi 

Divide the area in feet by 9, and the quotient will he the area in yards. 
_Set I on B to 9 on A, and against 2fi4,5 on A (the area), will be found 
'9 on B, being the area in yards and decimal parts, 

OF A CinCLE. 

A «tcle is a plain figure contained under one line, called the periphery or 
'STCumfeTence, and is the greatest space tiiat can be inclosed under one line. 



The iliaineter of a circle being given to find the circuinference. 
As 7; 22:: so is llie diameter tu the circumference. 
Or, as l;3,1416::9o is the diameter to the circumference. 
or whiob proportions the first is generally used, b^ng near cnougli for 
"uxi cues on the slide rale. 

Vol. U.— August, 1835. \ 
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tQ, ^Vhat is llie circumfereDce of a circk, wliose dianieter is 23 feet S 

Set 7 on B to 22 on A, and agaiDst 23^ c 
being Ihe eircuniference. 

The circumfcrenee of a circle being given to find the diamelei ? 

As 22:7: : so is the ciicumrerence to (he diameter. 

Or, as 3,14X6 : 1 : : so is the circumferenee lo the diameter. 

63. What ia ihe diameter of a circle, whose circumference is 73,85 feet P 

Set 22 on B to 7 on A, and against 73,1^5 on B »ill be found 23,5 feet on 

A, being the diameter sought. Abs. 23,5 feet. 
The disnteCcr of a ciiola being given to find the ai'ea. 
M. What is the content of a circle, whose diameter is 23 feet, 6 inches P 
Set 7 on B to 23 on A, and against 23,5 on B will be found 73,8S on A, 

beinfr the circumference. Now the rule says, multipl j half the circumference 
hy half the diameter, iheTefore, set 1 on B to 36,935 on A (lialf the ciicam- 
ferenee), and against 11,75 on B (half tlie diameter), will he found 433,8 on 

B, being the content or area sought, 

Ani. 4331 teet. 
The circumference being given to find Uie area. 

65. Admitting the ciren'mfetence of a circle lo he 73,85 feet; what is the 

Set 32 on B to 7 on A, and against 73,85 on B "ill he found 23,5 on A, 
being the diuroeler; therefore, set I on B to 11,76 on A (lialf the diameter), 
and against 36,025 on B (half the circumferenee), will be founil 433,8 on A, 
being the content of the circle. Jiu. 433J feet 

An oval is a Ggni'e terminated bv a curved line, one diameter being longer 
than the other. To find the area lliereof — 

Extract the square root of the product of the tno diameters, and the sail 
root will be the diameter of a circle, equal in area lo ihe ovul; then to fin* 
Ihe Bjea, of which proceed as before directed in the meusuratiou of circlea. 

66. What is the content of an oval, whose conjugate diameter is IS feet, 
and transverse 24 feet 6 inches ? 

Set 1 on B lo 24,5 on A, and against 16 on B will be found 393 on A,. 
being the product of the two diameters. 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and again« 392 on C will be foond 19,8 on D,; 
being the square ttjot or diameter of the circle, equal in area to the oval. "" 
find the circomfereiice — 

Set 7 on B to 22 on A, and against 16,8 on B wiU be found 02,2 on A, Ihe 
cireumference. 

Now the rule says, multiply half the circumference by half the diameter, 
and it will give the area. 

Set 1 on 8 to 31,1 on A (half the eircamference), and against 9, 
(half the diameter), will be found 307,9 feet on A, the area soiif-ht. 

Ans. nearly 308 feet. 



A solid is a. figure consisting of length, breadth, and UiickDe5s ; as stone, 
timber, globes, i;c. 

It will be necessary to observe, tlial Ihe gauge points are marledbyatraw 
pin, or some other conspicuous dot on the line D, as it will be a great a 
ef expediting the n 
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Divisors. 


Gaug-e points tor 
Squares. Circles. 


Soverficial Foot 


144 

277,2738 

282 

231 

2218,1907 

2150,4 


12 

16,65 

16,8 

15,2 

47,09 

46,37 


13,54 

18,79 

18,95 

17,15 

53,144 

52,325 


ImDerial Gallon 


Beer Gallon (old measure; 
Wine Gallon (old mea-sure) 

Imperial Malt Bushel 

Old Malt Bushel 





In order to find the gauge points for squares, extract the square roots of 
tlie dinsors ; and for circles divide the divisors by ,7854, the quotients will be 
tie circular dinsors, the square roots of which will be the gauge points. 

67. How many solid feet does a piece of stone measure, whose base is 18 
inciies square, and length 5 feet 3 inches P 

Set the length 6,25 on C to (the gauge point for squares), 12 on D, and 
against 18 on D (the side of the base), will be found 11,8 on C, being the 
solid content sought. Ans. 1 1 ,8 solid feet. 

68. What is the solid content of a piece of stone, the length being 7 feet 
3 inches, and the base 2 feet 3 inches, by 1 foot? 

Set 1 on B to 27 on A (breadth), and against 12 on B (thickness), will be 
(mi 924 on A. 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 324 on C will be found 18 on D, 
k^ a mean proportional, or the side of a square equal in area to the base. 

Therefore, Set 7,25 on C (the length), to the gauge point 12 on D, and 
agaiDst 18 on D iwill be found 16,31 feet on C, being the solid content. 

Ans. 16,31 feet. 

Orthns: 

Moltiplj the length by the breadth, and that product by the thickness. 

Set 1 on B to 2^ on A, and against 7,25 on B will be found 16,31 on A, 
bebgthe superficial content. Then set 1 on B to 16,31 on A, and against 
(the thickness) 1 on B will be found 16,31 on A, being the solid content. 

OF A CYLINDER, 

A cylinder is a round solid in the form of a garden rolling stone. To find 
the fiolidity thereof. 

Multiply the area of the base by the length, the product will be the solid 
eoDteat 

69. What is the solid content of a stone, in the form of a cylinder, whose 
lttseisl5i inches in diameter, and its length 3^ feet? 

Set 3,5 on C (the length), to 13,54 on D (the gauge point for circles), and 
against 15,5 on D (the diameter), will be found 4,55 feet on C, being the 
aolid content. Ans, 4,55 feet. 

OF A PYRAMID. 

A pyramid is a solid whose base is a polygon, and sides plain triangles, ter- 
minating in a point at the top. 

To find the solid content of a pyramid — 

Multiply the area of the base by i of the height, and it will be the solid 
content 

^ 70. Admitting the base of a pyramid to be a square, whose side is 2 feet 3 
MKhes, and the height 12 feet, what is the solid content? 

Set 4 feet on C (i of the height), to 12 on D (the gauge point for squares), 
ttd against 27 on D (the side), will be found 20,25 on C, being the solid con- 
tent in feet and decimal parts. Ans, 20^ feet. 

OF A CONE. 

A cone is a solid, whose base is a circle, and which gradually decreases in 
aze, tin it ends in a point called the vertex. 
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To find the solid content of a cone. 

Multiply the area of the base, by ^ of the height, and it mil be the solid 
content. ' 

71. What is the solid content of a cone, the height being 17,4 feet, and the 
diameter of the base 4,5 feet ? 

Set 6,8 on C (i of the height), to 13,54 on D (the gauge points for circles), 
and against 54 inches on D (the diameter), will be found 92,25 on C, being 
the solid content in feet. Ans. 92 J feet. 

Note. — In this example the diameter 54 falls off the slide ; therefore make 
a dot on D, opposite to 1 on C, and to this dot on D bring 10 on C, so that 
the 5 on D will stand for 50, and the 1 on C for 10, and the 10 for 100, &c. 

My next communication will comprise the Mensuration of Timber, Gaug- 
ing, Land Measure as applicable to actual surveying, &c. 

Tisbwn/, Wilts. GEORGE OAKLEY LUCAS. 



To the Editor of the Editcational Magazine, 

SIR, 

This post has brought me the Seventh Number of your Magazine ; and in 
your Original Correspondence, page 57, 1 find a letter from " Two Goliaths," 
which professes to 1: e a reply to a former letter of mine, but which really 
passes by the principal points insisted on by me, and descends to personsd 
invective. In that letter, I called upon the writer of Oberlin's Life, for 
proof of the assertions made, and I also called upon the two former persons 
for proofs of the positions taken by them, neither of which has been given; 
but, I am referred to some " valuable man, who is now minister of the Old 
Church, in the Broadway, Westminster," and from him, I am told, " I shall 
probably hear more than I like to know." Whether this " valuable man," 
of whom I know nothing, gave these persons liberty to introduce him as they 
have done, I know not ; one thing is certain, I am quite prepared to hear 
what he has to say, and even anxious for it — and take this opportunity of 
observing, that if any other person remain behind the curtain who has pushed 
these pei*sons forward, I am quite ready to hear what they have to say. 
We are next introduced to Mrs. Fry, then to Mr. Buchanan, and afterwards 
to the Rev. Mr. Saunders, of St. Saviour's, Blackfriars, who soon after selected 
a. female, and sent her to Mr. B. (it should have been Mr. W.) 

With respect to Mr. Buchanan, I can only say, that I believe him to be an 
excellent man ; and his wife also is deserving of the highest credit, for the 
labours she performs in the school. I have given the former the credit which 
is due, and have no hesitation in saying, that it was through him that my at- 
tention was first called to the subject of Practical Infant Training; and I 
know that some persons who are now so anxious to make use of his name were 
not backward in trying to stab him in the dark, as they did me. In my " Early 
Discipline," chap, i., I have given a fair and true account of the origin of the 
Infant System; how one thing after another was evolved and reduced to 
practice, and that I was not only the first person who wrote on the subject, 
hutihe first who systematized the plan, and practically brought it to bear; 
and what is more, I was the first who had the courage to reduce 204 infants, 
so young, to order, and to bear down all opposition. I think Mr. Owen, of 
Lanark, was fully aware of this, for he was a constant visitor, and did encou- 
rage me by every means in his power ; he bought 50 of my first book, viz. : 
" The Importance of Educating the Infant Poor, from Eighteen Months to 
Seven Years of Age ;" he brought many of the nobility and gentry at different 
times with him, and always requested them to read my book. Had he not 
Cully satisfied of my claim, he would have acted differently. I do not 



claim tbe first ihovght, but I do claim the Jinl Infant Syitfin, The esylmn 
at Bieneis' Green nas onl; an experiment to collect children together, without 
BUT tyiletnalised plan. I saw cliildren there from 3 to 10 years of age; the 
only TessoDS the; possessed, were some little penny books, one of nhich I have 
at boiDe, and surae inch cubes. Mr. Buuhattiin placed a great deal with the 
<iliildreii — had tliem at all hours, picked them up tii the Etreels ivherevei be 
Gtmld find them, and4iept tliem e&longas thej choEe to stay; they had no 
pictnrea of Natural History — no Scripture plates And lesBons — no Arithmeli- 
M>ns — no gallery — mi clnssification^no Geometrical lessons — in short, no 
tyttam at ull, and no tna(ma^/ar one. I bad to do all this; first, to find out tA« 
losy to get an entrance to the infant facidties, and then to legislate for each 
one as I could : I aiuxeeded, vnlhoul nn inxfruefor. Buchanan had no system 
lumself, and therefore could not inslrnot me in one. And aovi for proof. 

After I succeeded, the Westminster School was deserted. Most people cnme 
a SpilallieldE ; and eo did Buchanan, when he could, but it was aftemardB 
Vngbt advisable to send Aim aurayi his school in Westininster was given up 
ithet man, after I had re-organized it on my tnert plan. I was strongly 
d to taJ:e it for a vtodel school, by the aimmillee; I refused, and declared, 
IS be was the Crst man who bad called my attention to the subject, I 
'wodld nerer step into his p/ace. The committee finding I was still resolute, 
sent me a letter (which I have now), stating that my reasons for not comply- 
ma did jae honour, and the well-loiawn roember of parliament who built and 
jiaid for the school at Westminster said the same thing. Notwithstanding all 
«ny endcBTOurs, however, Buchanan was discharged. A man whose name was 
MvICi wag put into his place ; I had to teach him, and to remain at the school 
»l Westminster unta he conld go on by himself, and then left him; the school 
Its uaw called the faodel school, and to this day is conducted by Buchanan, 
It well fts he is able, iiccording to the plan I laid down. Now, " Golialhs," 
jMet An away if you can. I hare stated facts, which you citnnot overturn; 
|>J) / ^fy yo" '" "fo so- — hut I have not stated all. Sometime afterwards 
trolling in Derbyshire, and there I again heard of Buchanan; I found 
an olrecure village sebool, in that county (not an Infant School) ; he 
s Tery unhappy — his wife opened her mind to me : two ol her children had 
(Ken apptenticcd in London, and, ax an anxious mother, she felt fur their 
^reifaie, and so did I, and deeply too — and what was tbe consequence P I 
iota U the parties concerned, in London; they listened to iDe,anA Bucha7\an 
H reiastitled. And there may he rest, and enjoj^ a happy and Christian life, 
nd ever he able to cover bis enemies with confusion, who dare introduce his 
ne lor their own vile purpose. Did they not try to extinguish him ? Yes, 
J did) and I know it; but it was done jtrivatcly, by those who professed a 
at deu of sanctity, and who were continually canting about piety, and 
Bilio fblgot the golden rule of their Divine Master, " to speak evil of no one," 
I " to do as they would he done unto;" but let them come forth, and I will 
a eonTince them, that though I have been so much amtmgst babies, I am 
F.sot k baby myself. 

I can well rememher tbe time when Mr. Saunders's school was opened i I 
vuiavited to it — I knew the female spoken of. It was a small school, held 
in a (mall room, in a court near the church, and was in no respect superior to 
iwdl-conductcd Dame srhool; and what is more to the point, if I am not 
ludi mlEtaken, it was established, such as it was, long after the school at 
^iHtilfields: had I my papers wiUi me I could apeak to dales — I expect I 
u'tdiem at home; but I have something else, which I think will prove 
tWkave uttered that which is iiniriip, namely, tiieir account of Spitalfields 
Wwol, I do most solemnly a^eri, first, that I never was engaged as asrlsi- 
MiMtini. tliat 1 would not have engaged, on any terms, as attiiUnt matliti 
■ut (hen never was a iaa«ler or mistress once stepped on the premises dfltiug 
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jaj slay, but ray own ovei-wnrkeA, energetic, pious, and deeply-Iainenteil 
wife; and that all this pnrC of the letter, vihicli professes to introduce me snd 
my Ittle wife in our proper plaea, is entirely fatte. Having, Sir, therefore 
proved (for I defy my proof to he rebutted), ibnt llie "Two Goliaths" hntt 
Ulleted l^at wliicb is md (ruf, 1 leave yuu and the public to jiid^e irbat credit 
is due to [lie other pans of their letter. As to what Ihey say nbout the iate 
Suoiety, it is totally unworthy of notiue ; they knew as lillle about their doings 
as tliey did about mine. I assert, in coutracliction to them, that the death of 
the Society was a public calamity, deeply to be lamenled ; for had they have 
nitbstood the prejudices which liieu assailed them, they would hare nobly 
triumphed, and have kept such persons as Mr. B. and Mr. B. to their proper 
place — and others also, who once opposed, but who are now very nitling lo 
take the credit of the thing. The lack of a "model school" ia felt e»en by 
the two sages to whom I am so often obliged to refer: they are bold to sij, 
it would he " an inviiluable blesssittg." Really, Sir, I congratulale you opon 
having such courageous peTsons in l«ndan; it has always lieen noled for 
posseaing lonte penons of courage — and it is a consolation to ktiuw, as I am 
a true Cockney, that there are still two courageous indiriduals left; especially, 
vhen Ireflet^t, that I have been harping upon the same string for 19 years. 
Now, Sir, I think that if the Society eiisted at this day, the GoTemment 
would have lent tbem an helping hand, and probably would bare granted 
tliem £20,000 for the promotion of Infant Schools, as ibey have wisely dftna 
Id the two other Societies. 

We ate next referred to such complaints as appeared in the Patriai news- 
paper a few weeks since — and the parties cannot see that ibe ohservations 
made there are jtiet what I have contended for, and quite at variance with 
tie opinions promulgated by Ibemsclves, which 1 have felt it mj duty, »- 
luclontly, to oppose. Let us, however, trua^tribe their own words, or rather 
the words nf the clique to which they belong, for even these I find sot 10 h« 
the offspring of their own brains, but the cogitations of llie immaculate 
society of baby mailert, whom fur the present I leave, to give them a dreanng 
at some more convenient opportunity. 

In your First Quarterly Part, p. 138, Beilby and Ridgeway after having op^ 
posed my planof proceeding, write as follows — "We would recommend that 
when suitable persons are found, they be sent tosomewell-condnctedschotdforB 
month or six weekn, let thera see the system, in all its bcaringK (they muM be 
clever fellows to see the system in all ils bearings in six weeks' attendance Rt 
a school), on the infant mind, take a practical part in the school, make thtir 
own observations, and then open and organize their own school," This, Sir, 
iajust what the article in the Patriot tondemna — this is what I coudemn. A 
man may be very tit to conduct nn Infant School himself, and to teadt the 
infants properly, hut he may be quite unfit lo teach his feltow-men. To dw 
this effectually he mu.tt be a man oi mind, possefs some knowledge of the 
human mind generally, and the infant mind in particular, be able lo tell Ms 
pupil why such a thing should be done, and whv such a thing .should not be 
done; to give reasons for all he does, and be able to shew that the principin 
on which he acts are based on a knowledge of Auinan ntitare, amrnd phitosaphlf, 
and on the vxiFd of l)it ItEing God. And notwithstanding what the clique of 
sapient, canting, and (I am sorry to observe, I have found in too many in- 
stances) hypocritical members may say, it will be found that the three cohere 
together; a knowledge of man gives a taste for sound philosophy, and aknow- 
le^ of the two leads him to see his adorable Creator in all his works— he 
sees him in every thing he has made, learns more of him tn his revealed tmli, 
and is constrained to fall down in humble adoratiou, lo adore, praise, hlesB, 
and honour his inimitable Creator lor his goodness and mercy la Ihe children 
«f men. And m to you two masters in Israel decrying my method of pro- 
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Hid wisliing to shoulder yourselres into paWio notice, by cnisliing 
I ; I feet assured, that my piinciples toill live when yaii, and your names, 
uid joiir principles, if yuu have am, will be eotiie]; foi^oiten. But, say 
ticse wiseucres, in iheir last letter, "It matters not how well qualified the iit- 
stcoctor may be, the mechanical part of llie syslem must be tirst acquired, 
aud if furiiier progress be made in ihat time, which is seldom the case, the 
instmctioQ given must be the very elements of iitiiplicitif itself." Now thisis 
jnst what it should be — the grandest truths will he found to be the most limpU, 
and he who cannot leani the elemeuts of simplicity, and clothe his ideas in 
aimple language, is unlit for a tesuher of any kind, and may be sure that 
mtiire never inlended liim for the -work. 

Oh, liut tlie " orguniziug agent departs, his pupil is left to proceed alone ;" 
his tutor cannot always be with him, nov is it fit that lie should ; he has been 
drilled — his children have been drilled for bim, when he could not do it him- 
sdf ; and now he has seen how the raw rectuits bare been managed, by ant 
who knew kotD to da it, he himself has been pat on the first step — a flight of 
steps has been shewn htm, he is told how he is to climb them, and if he can- 
nut get up where infants can, he is a fool for his pains, and may be snre the 
occupation is unfit for Lim. We are told he "finds that a repetition of 
lessons will not satisfy the little ones, any more than the food which supported 
the body lust week will continue to do so the nexL" Here is philosoptiy for 
jon ! A child must not repeat a lesson until he knows it perfectly, for it will 
not snpport him — he and his teacher must jump np twenty steps at a time, 
mstead of one, olhenvise be cannot be supported. If my pen was capable of 
laughing at the conceit, I should find some difficulty in holding it steady. It 
would, however, appear, that I have borne down on my opponents with such. 
" a mati of proof, which they found themselves unable to deny ; becanse, 
fnwoth, it was too far off, they " cannot get at it to try it." By and by I will 
bring it to them in rather an unpleasaDi form— in the mean time they seem 
to want to know why 1 did not mention " Cbellenhnm, MansGeld, Chester- 
field, and Bostnn." The nearer places ore not named, and therefore I cannot 
notice them; but I will certainly, to thdr confusion, notice what I found at 
the places alluded to, and as Cheltenham stands first in order, we will begia 
with that place. And here I must beg of my readers, once for all, to pardoiL 
the seeming egotism which must necessarily appear; I do say that it is one of 
the most diMtgrceahle things that can occurtoa sensitive mind, to speak of one's 
self; hut when the man is assailed, when it is generally slated by his opponents 
that they have lotiff had the desire to meel full v and fairly his statements, and 
that be is an Ajax in self-estimatiou, it becomes bim then to slate what other- 
wise might be out of place. 

The Ifint school in Cheltenham, I opened myself; the teachers, who had 
never seen an Inlant School, I also taught : nothing could go on better than 
this did— -and to prove lie tact, three other schools have emanated from it. I 
lEside in Cbelteitham, and therefore it is unl'orlnnate for my opponents that I 
do; because I know more about Infant Schools and Infant Teachers tliere, 
than tlicy do ; and I challenge their respeotable correspondents, whoever they 
may lie, to produce their extracts ; and if they deserve attention, and the par- 
ties are respectable (which I very much doubt) and will put their names to 
the coDUnuuication, I here pledge myself lo answer them: for I have long 
been assailed by jealous, little, contemptible minds, but could never get a fait 
IwLd of them : this is also intended to apply to the correspondents mentioned 
in tlie other places. Thus the " Goliaths" will see, that though I am not a 
Goliath, I do not flinch i and I rather expect, before I have done with Ibem, 
Ibey will hiivetolerahleproof of it. ItmaysuJBce,for the present, to say, that I 
received the thanks of a most respectable meeting, on well as being noticed by 
,tlie press. It nonld be too long to insert the whole aniole, which is very flat- 
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tering ; but a part may be giTen to stop the mouths of my accusers : — " No 
oue "who has not really seen the degree of order (not confusion), regularity, 
skill in singing, which these children have acquired in the space of a month, 
would scarcely credit it ; they sung several tunes, Bath Hymns and other tunes, 
surprisingly well, and the accuracy with which they kept time was truly asto- 
nishing, 'ihe alphabet, pence table, and other arithmetical rules, were gone 
through, and the whole produced such a sensation upon all who were present, 
as we have rarely witnessed. We noticed the Rev. Dr. Russell and the Rev. 
Mr. Chapman, liead and second master of the Charter-house School, among 
the spectators, and they manifested their approbation by liberal contributions.^'* 
— Cheltenham Chronicle, May llAth, 1827. — I trust an enlightened Chelten- 
ham auditory, composed of the elite of the place, are, from their education and 
station in life, as fully competent to judge in these matters as a brace of en- 
Tious, jealous. Infant-school Masters. Now for Mansfield — I visited a school 
in that town. The master was very obsequious : was delighted, as he said, 
at mv visit : I found he did as well as he could — no man could do more. He 
said lie came from Chelsea ; and as I cannot say anything very wonderful of 
him, I am not disposed to say anything against him. I gave one Lecture, at 
the Moot Hall, on the subject, as I passed through the town, and received the 
thanks of some of the principal inhabitants, and slept at one of their houses — 
so much for Mansfield. About Chesterfield I shall say a little more, to g^aid 
other persons who may be frien-'h" to Infant Schools, from being imposed 
upon, as I found the people of Chesterfield were. On my entrance into the 
town, I made inquiries for the Infant School, which I had been given to un- 
derstand, was managed by a master and mistress : the people said, ^ we have 
no Infant School managed by a master and mistress. Sir, but we have one 
managed by a master only.'^ As I had never heard of an Infant School be- 
ing managed without the assistance of a female, I visited it, and found about 
50 infants under the care of a man. In such a town as Chesterfield only 50 
infants! Here was evidence that Si^meihing was wrong. The man began to 
prate a good deal, and set the children squalling, as \he\ generally do ; but 
when he found who I was, he was chap-fallen. I will not at present say 
more, than merely to observe, that he had persuaded the conmiittee, in a way 
peculiar to Chelsea, that he could do without his wife ; and I found she had 
not been in the habit of attending the school for months. I felt it my duty to 
inform the committee of this, for the sake of the man himself, the school, the 
committee, and the dear children ; by doing this, no doubt I raised his ire% 
especially when he had the mortification of hearing a course of Lectures from 
me, to which I gave him free admission, on the subject he thought he fully 
Mmdersiood. After these lectures, he was obliged to do his duty better; and a 
school was immediately established for the infants of the higher class. If I 
was sure he was the respectable correspondent of Mr. Beilby, it might be ne- 
cessary to say more of him, at present however, we will dismiss him, and go to 
Boston, where, I suppose, the writer lives who found my doings to be a mere 
*• bubble.^ It mav be brieflv stated, I save a course of lectures at Boston, 
by imritation, to a very respectable, fashionable, and intelligent auditory. I 
was treated wiih great kmdness whilst there ; and I believe the result has 
been the establishment of an Infant School. If the " Goliaths" think they 
have news of more imponance to communicate respecting Boston, I beg of 
them to do so. Now, Sir, we travel on to Edinburgh ; but biefore we get there, 
let ns hear what is said by these " GoJiaths" — ** does he (alluding to me) not 
know that one of ms has been there some few months since ; alas for him ! alas 
for him ! mr amid (that is one of us) * such a tale unfold,^ as would convince 
die W9rld of his emwr ia this respect, but ' theit^^y hangs a tale.' We, (the 
m) refrain from going mon? into the subject at present " This is truly 
—I feel sensibly affected, that the woru) should be deprived of this 
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1, froiD one of US ilhttiniuti, on my account ; but. Sir, you being 
one of the inhabitants of this lower world, as well as myself, will find aonie 
coorolMion at being iDfonneil, that you are to beat from the one of lu Jirm 
•gain : and your pages are to be enriched, and my soft head is to be hardened, 
and the irknle imrld are to be amvinced, at some future time. Until that 
time amves, " Yon, Sir," arc to have the opportunity of private iDStiuclion 
near borne, wilhout going to Scotland or Iieland for it — (how I do envyyov .') 
The public are neil told that, " I was engaged to organize the Sl John'a 
In&nt School, &c. &c." and also " to Iraia Kir. and Mrs. Botsford, as Master 

■ Mistress. After fii weeks, an examination was ofrntitled, &c." AH this 
njtrue; "but the nafiivs were aslcnished." What natives? Lei us sea 
I were ^e nalires — the itatitet were no others than the Rev. Bap^$t Noel, 
Committee, and their friends, who I lake it were highly respectable, and 
likely to be astonhhrd without cause; yet these teachers have the vanity to 
«d tome of the most resectable persona in that neighbourhood nafinr, be- 
eanse they were aitonithed at what they saw ; and as proof that tliey were aslo- 
nisbed, I hare now in my possession a letter IJrom the Sectetaiy, couched in 
genilematily and elegant langruagc, conveying the thanks of the'Commiitee of 
natha to me, for the manner in which I had performed my duly. It was not 
to he expected I could bring the cbitdreD, or the teachers, in six weeks, to the 
same state as those which had been practised for years ; but I did my best, — 
rt with applause, and hod the master and roisires gone on progressing as 
lught lo have done, according to the prinriptei laid down in mji book, 
nig-ht hate done without the advice and instroctioD, which it seems they 
aderwards got from subalterns, and would have found no need for the ex- 
dsmalton following : — "If this be the Infaot System, I linow nothing ofiij 
nor have I ever witnessed it before." I considered this committee, composed 
of gentlemen incapable of saying what they did not mean, and until I find to 
the conliary, I have nothing forther lo say of them ; but 1 rather expect I 
hwe a letter from Mr. Botsford, strongly inviting me to send teachers lo be 
instrucled at his school, because it was conducted on my system ; and I havo 
now a letter before me, wherein he wishes me to recommend a friend of his lo 
1 school at Kidderminster, dt.Ied 1835, aud regrets I did not give him a call 
wben I was in London, and hopes, wbec I come again, I will give him the 

fivaur of a call. The " Goliaihs" take all the credit of the well-doing of his 
bool to themselves, and " assure you it is a fact, which can be easily m^tMn- 
■' " ' md expresses regret on yoor account, that I prefer labonring at so 
'' " '" rs (hat my labours are unnecessary in London, — 

is needful (at least tjicy suppose so) without me, 
seems they had lo mend. Why, then, should I 
, not wanted ; surely they ought to commend me 
for keeping away, and labouring where 1 may he useful ; " hut in conclusion 
(we are informed), they had exceeded their intended bounds, and promise you 
that you shall shortly hear from them again — they make no professions of 
ariffinaloT), or even tmprinxrs. Good — how does this tally with their former 
prrfessions ? They have no personal enmity 1« me ; on the contrary, did they 
Gontider my proceedings liLely to produce the public weal, my slatemeau 
-founded in trtuh, and -above all my course of instruction based on the word 
-^il truth, they should have been among the first to prai/ for my success, lo 
sa nitate my example, and say to those persons sent lo them for instructionj 
"^"Gd, and do likewise." This is prelty evidence of no enmity: lo basely hint 
~^ h>t a man's doings are injuriiaa — his statements not founded in Ijvth — and 
^■liiinslTUCtions not based on the word of Divine truth. And do they think, 
^Bir, that you or your readers will not see through thLe, and perceive that their 
'^Kwlyaim is to injure my reputation, as a man of veracity, and, above all, ihAt 
J do not believe in the word of God, and therefore not anxious 
^_ Vol, ll-^^ii^vst, 1835. 
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inslructions upon il ? Far a lefulatlan of this libel, I refer lo mj books, my 
lessons, and to my obole life ; but before I bare done wiOi tbese unkind and 
cruel persons, I will do them justice, altliougli they seem to be so tardy in ac- 
know I edging any merit in me. I have beard Irom those on whom I can 
rely, that Mr. Eei!by is el clever Infant Teacher : I have reason to believe, 
fWm m,T onu obseifation, that he is so— and I rejoice at it. I do not know 
Mt. Kidgway, nor do I think he knows me, or has eien seen me : but I ha»« 
iilso heard he isa useful man — I am glad of lhi°, n'e want n)anymore Eueb; 
there is room enough in the «orld for us all. Wh^, then, he auiiiDus to en- 
"" — "n battle with me? I have known, before now, instances when those ic""' 



anxious to engage, bare soon been glad to relreut. Wbr do they wish to rob 
Die of that which is my due? it cannot spring from an heavenly motive : and 
the time is fast approaching-, when men will not he judged by what Ihey My, 
but hy wliat they do. 

Thus, Sir, have T resumed my proper place: a place which I held btAtra 
either of your correspondents saw an Infant School— a place from irbjdi il 
will require strongermen than even the "Two Golintlis" toieinove me: asd, 
instead of rainly trying lo do so, they ought to return me thanks for being tbe 
indirect means of potting bread into their mouths. I hope 1 have now done 
with the small fry. They cannot say I have not answered every point in tbde 
letter; doubtless they imagined ihey were strong and nitrjAfy^ their accepting 
the title of the "Two Goliatha" provestt — the "tale unfold" proves il — the 
"alas! for him" proves it — and " there hangs a tale" proves it. Ithinkl might 
tafely leave them to some of my pupils, who I rather expect will cone down 
npon them, should they see their letter. No doubt I shall have higher gane 
than die subalterns to deal with ; and so I wish them adien for the present, to 
resume my character in this tunu amongst the precious and gTalefut bkbei. 
I am. Sir, your's, S:c. 

BTomnigmve.JiilylZ, 1835. SAMUEL WILDERSPIK. 
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The private examination of the students being concluded, and their jrfaces 
in their respective classes determined, the candidates for honours were puli^dy 
mtamined on the 27lb and 29ih of June, by the Principal, the Eer. Vm»- 
Principal, the Mathematical Professor, and the Classical Lecturer — the Rev. 
Visitor being unavoidably absent 

The Classical BubjeclB were— The PersEB of .Hschylus— portions of Tha- 

Zdides, Demosthenes, and the Memorabilia of Xenophon. The 1st Book of 
i Annals of Tacitus, and portions of Horace and Sallust. The Mathem^ 
tical subjects were — The Differential Calculus, the Theory of Equations, 
Conic Sections, Trigonometry, Euclid (including the 11th hook), and Algebia. 
Immediately after the recitation of the prize essays, the plan uf instniG' 
tian pursued at the senior department was read, and commented on at wme 
lengui by the Principal, who proceeded to observe, that while the great otgect 
proposed by the founders of this institution (as stated in the upenin)i: Kddiest 
of hiB respected friend Dr. Carrick), and all along kept steadily in view was, 
to extend the substantial advantages of a nniversity education to youths not 
destined for the universities ; a provision was at the same time made foreecoi. 
ing another important object, viz., the special training of such of the stiidaits 
as might intend to become candidates for honours at Oxford and Cambrid(!|« : 
and how well this part of the plan had answered its end, how the Bristol CoU 
kge had on this point stood the test which had during three successive yeBi» 
been applied to it, would appear from the facts which he had that day ta 
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ul he wouldfirsttaietheliberty of reading the following extract 
from a letter addressed to him, a^ few dajB lefore, ou thb aubject,by Uieir dis- 
lingTiished Visitor, the Rev. W, D. Conybeare: — 

' I more especially wished to hare been present on this occasion, tbal I 
might have bad an opportunity of congratulating the friends of the College 
on the very gratifying intelligence of the brilliant academical siiucess which 
lias atteaded isei-eral of the pupils trained in our institution, thus nffarding the 
surest proofs of the efiicieticy of the system of iusU-uction there adopted. 
Ckik,n)wbad read very little classics when he Ci'st joined us, has just gained 
UCbnst'E College, Cambridge, the first llalhematical and Classical prize 
(worth more tlmn £50, and carrying also ii schokrsbip with it). Last term 
be obtained a. prize in Latin prose, though opposed hy second-year as well as 
firsUyear men. 

'Cousins also, who himself, I understand, always attributes the principal 

Validation of his classical education to us, dedaring that he oevor sliould have 

Ihoaght of becoming a readtni; man, had it not been for tbe encouragement 

and stimulus he received while within our walla, has become first classical 

prixe-TOBJi nt Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

* It is also eapeciitlly gratifying to us to observe the continued brilliant pio- 

I gKBS ia the otbei university of a youth endeared to us, not only by his own 

I cooneciion with us, but also as the son of a friend to whose zealous exertions 

' our College was very mainly indebted for its original institution. This de- 

' Mnption will snfiiciently point out the name of young Prichard, who has just 

added' to bis wreath at Oxford the Chancellor's prize for Latin verse. Piichard, 

I believe, besides having been a pupil of our College, has, ever since his ad- 

ndsriOR at Oxford, kept up his connection with us ^sy reading with yourself 

diuitt(( the vacations. 

' One of our best pupils, and one almost entirely formed by ourselvea, young 
SwnTie, is at the present moment a candidate for a Corpus scholarship at 
Oxford; of course, when there is so much competition it were unwise to an. 
Hcipitte certiun success at a first trial. ' 

Soecess, however, {continued the Principal) had, even under these ciicum- 
Btinccs, attended this young gentleman, wlio,altbDugh only just turtied of 17, 
liad gained a scholarship worth (be understood) more than £S0 a year, and 
Iwdnig, as a matter of course, to a fellowship of at least £300 a year. The 
DUore of the competition he must have experienced might easily be inferred 
&ara the value of the prize, but would be still more apparent when it was 
known, that among the candidates was one of the head pupils of Dr. Butler, 
of Shrewsbury. 

Il was then stated by the Principal, that since the opening of the Bristol 
College, eleven of its students had gone to Oxford and Cambridge (three of 
Hit IDOM promising, Foster, Mayers, and Sunage, not having been sent lo 
rilher university), and of these no less than six, an actual majority, had diS' 
tingtusbed themselves, having gained, in the space of three years, tea high 
kcadentical honours (and two other distinctions of inferior value), — a degree 
of success which, when relative numbers were taken into account, would, he 
believed, he found to he not inferior to that attuned by the pupils of any other 
establishment in the kingdom. 

Dr. Cariick said, that although he had been all along aware of the gene- 
ral nature of the plan of education adopted at the College, he had never 
before had an opportunity of hearing the principles of it so fully explained, 
01 of witnessing so much of its results: and he now fell himself called upon 
(o say, that highly as he had been inclined to think of it before, he had Uial 
day been more than ever impressed with the conviction of its excellence. It 
wtti indeed, admirably calculated to develope and streugtheu the faculties of 
the mind, and to furnish the students with sound and useful information a' 
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veW as ornamental learning. He hod been particalarlf itrucknith theinoo- 
ledge of their mtrn language displayed in tbe prize compwtitms of thestudents. 
One of them especially (that of W. Wayte) «a9 so lull of good tease ajid 
just obsecTDlioDE, and was written in a style so Eiiperioi, that it «ould bare 
done credit to a person tiree times his age. The extraoidinary success vhicli 
had alleeded dieir students nt Oxford and Cambridge mutt necessarily secure 
to die Bristol College the confidence of parents whose sons were intended for 
the uniTCisiiies. 

An extract wm then read bj the Vice-Piincipal from a recent article tn 
the Quarterly Journnl of Education, in which tlic writer having remaiked that 
the system of instruction and discipline intended to be adopted at the Wake- 
field Proprietary School, was ' in close accordance with thai which was intro- 
duced andhaGbeensnceessfullypursncdbj Dr. Jerniidat iheBrislal College,' 
goes on to say, * It appears from the reiwrts of the Council, which are now be- 
fore us, Uiat it has been found pos^ble at the Bristol College to dispente 
altogether with cotyorol punishment ; and that a system of discipline, based 
upon an appeal to the reason and best feelings of the students has raised np 
among them a tone of feeling, and n dej^rec of mutual courtesy, such as we 
believe do not exist in any flogging establishment. 

On this the Principal observed, that although during his absence, from 
illness, last winter, the general conduct of the students had fallen below ita 
nsual standard, he was happy to state tliat immediately on liis return (early in 
March) good order was restored ; and that since thai time the students of boili 
departments had, with hut few exceptions, again merited the character which 
had been given them by the high authority just quoted. 

The Prizes and CertiBcaies of Honour were awarded by the Principal to 
the following young gentlemen :— 

The three grand Prizes for Classics and Mathematics jointly, to Brett 
and W. Wayte (who were considered equal in merit), and to Gray. 

In Classics : — Prizes to J. Swayne, Stanton, Williams, and Prosser ; Cer- 
tificates of Honour to Carpenter, Gceenslade, Cartwright, B. Swayne, A. Sn- 
ton, Perrin, and Terrell. — In Matbematict : — Prize to Carpenter ; Certificateg 
of Honour to Stenson, Cartwright, Castle, Beid, Tothill, Perrin, and WillisniB. 
— In EnglU/t Proie Compofiiion: — Prizes to W. Wayte and Allaway.^/ii 
Heftrnp;— Certificates of Honour to W. Wayte and Gray. — In French : — 
Prizes to Carpenter, All away, Tolhill, and Greenslade; Certificates of Ho- 
nour to Terrell, Castle, Cartwright, Rcid, Grinfield, and A. Seaton.— /n Ger- 
nan .- — Prize to Cartwright ; Certificate of Honour to Stenain. — In Dratnit^ t 
— Prizes to Stenson and J. Swayne. — Prize for general good conduct D 
F. Elton." 



Prizes in Classics* and Malliematla to C. Wayte, J. W. Calcott, and C. 
Fripp, in the first class ; t^ W. Humpage, O. Williams, and T. Slatler, in Um ' 
second class; and to B. Taunton and A. .lenkins in the third class. — Writutg 
Prize to T, Helps.— Z>i-(iiPin3 Prizes to H. Swayne and J. W. Calcoll {yiho 
were equal in merit). — French Prizes to J, W. Calcott and 0. Williams. ■ 

Cerli/icatei of Honour to E. B. Fripp, W. Parkes, A. J, Wayte, C. &»▼. 
wDfid, E. Taunton, F. Hancock, H. Swayne, B. Giles, H. F. Dnkers, G. W. 
Calcott, F. G. Sanders, P. A. Smith, C. P Oxley, F. Barnes. J. Rogers, J. 
Bompae, and U. Allen. — Also a sepaiWe Drawing certificate to E. Fripp, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 

object of Education is to fit the human subject for time and Si^M 

lity. To leach, frointhe broad and comprehensivevoluraeol'nttture, 

B relations with the things of sense ; and, from tlie word aod wUl 

K.tbe living God, his relations to the world of spirits, and to that Be- 

J who breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, that lie might 

ie a living soul. All that will enable a, man to live here ; hut 

T himself: all that will teach him to live for others as well as 

r himself; that will imbtie his mind with perfect love, not only for 

e whole femily ofman, hut for the whole of nature, animate and in- 

late, and lead him to conceive himself a link in the universe of 

^, and a soul in the universe of mind ; aU this it is the business 

e teacher to imfold ; and, as he unrolls the chart of man's high 

, it is his to trace, by the light of gospel truth " that true and 

T way," which is the purchased inheritance of the soul by a Sa- 

e intellect of man is the shadow of the Supreme : by it he has 

tqnered the elements and explored the arcana of nature ; become 

■ ;d with other, and of former, worlds; he has chained the 

, made the wdd winds his servant, the broad seas his 

^ , J links continent to continent, and shore to shore; by his 

subjugation of fire he has wrenched from the bowels of Ibe eartli the 
chains in which she is held captive, and torn from the waters and from 
the wr new might to help him to subdue. He stretches his vision 
into the blue abyss of space, and foretells the coming Mid returning of 
Other worlds, and measures suns and spheres and satelUtes with the 
UtmOBt precision. But while towering over all; while going forth, 
" GDnquering and to conqner ;" while holding, as it were, the mastery 
"'ts time and over space, we find him suddenly sunk in depravity ; 
i though a God in his intellect, yet a monster in his passions. We 
n on the red batUe field, that mighty intellect ministering to 
I destruction of his species ; we see thousands upon thousands 
pacjwd and hewed to pieces'' in the deadly strife — he comes, and 
e made tenantiess — he departs, and leaves behind him 
a of fire ; lands, intersected by a narrow frith, abhor each other ; 
intains interposed 

" Make enemies of nation?, who would else. 
Like kindred draps, liuvc mingled into one." 
^But not only does this discord reign through separate nations, but in 
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communities : man feeli often a deadly hatred towards his brother, be- 
cause he does not think the same as himself; the croas and the cres- 
Bcent are not only at issue, but the disciples of the cross are at enmity 
between themselves ; and over God's precioiis boon of salvation, the 
angry passions array themselves like tigers when they quarrel over 
their prey ; and man becomes lower than the beast : thus, poor and 
rich, abject and august, full of contradictions, powerful and impotent ; 
" Dim miniature of greatness absolute — 
An heir of glory, s frail child of dust." 
Such is man ; and such will he ever be, while he is only great in- 
tdleotually, it is therefore the first business of Education to make him 
morally great. And it should be the great maxim of the teacher, 
" Goodness alone is greatness ;" and his endeavour to mould him in 
accordance with this maxim ; for Education becomes a means of grace 
when blessed. 

The state of the human infant at the first period of his existence, is 
altogether helpless ; but it contains the principle — the genn of its fu- 
ture character : there are no innate ideas, but there arc innate Acuities 
and propensities. It wiU be the first duty, therefore, of the teacher, to 
make himself acquainted with these. In the usual methods of achool 
iDBtniction, the same course of treatment is pursued with all children, 
with but little variation. Some people imagine, that thought is the 
function of pure mind, uninfluenced by orgamzation ; and ^ive them- 
selves little trouble about the Exing of ideas through the medium of the 
bodily senses ; and thus the most incongruous associations arc taking 
place before they are aware of it ; and the whole of the mental faculties 
become so entangled and perplexed, that after-Mes cannot nnravd 
them. We must not forget the axiom in philosophy, that nothing ia 
opposition to nature, or apart from it, shall succeed ; and that it is the 
teacher's duty to obtain a knowledge of the complicated machine ; and 
to bring out the mind out according to the laws which govern it : ha 
win, therefore, study the temperaments and idiosyncrasies. Under ^. 
name temperament, are understood the individual differences, consist- 
ing of diversities of proportions and activity in the organic apparatut: 
of the human body capable of modifying, in a sensible manner, tiie 
whole organization ; and to a very considerable degree, the operations 
of the mind. 

Rostan has given the most physiological history of temperaments ;. 
taking for their basis, either the predominance or the inferiority of thfl 
organic apparatus wliich fulfil the most important functions in om 
economy. 
First, Temperament m ttikich the digestive organs predammate. 
The subject in whom this apparatus predominates is remarkable fbl 
the sharpness of his appetite, the powers of his gastric organs, and 
the promptitude with which digestions are effected : a part of the bUq 
the secretion of which is very abundant, is returned to the circulationj 
stimulates the internal organs, and spreads a peculiar hue over tU 
whole surface. The subject thus constituted, is no less remarkable 
for the development of hia. intellectual lacultiea than for the vivacit)! 
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of his imaginatioa ; he is often a Btranger to moderation; he per- 
forms with violence and obstinacy what he undertakes with audacity; 
his passions are over-niling ; he may become a tyrant, a genius, a 
benefactor, or a conqueror. At school he ia rapid in the acquisition 
of knowlfida;e, apparently with little effort ; particularly the knowledge 
of facts. He is rouBed by the foolish principle of emulation, and will 
have, if possible, no compeer ; or he neglects study altogether, and is 
first and foremost in ingenioua mischief. If he plays s<3diera he will 
be the general ; be will have a tendency to go on forest exploits by 
moonbght; will be good-tempered generally, but easily excited, and 
as easily pacified. If this temperament is joined to a bad development 
of the head, we may look for vices instead of errors. 

Secondly. Temp^atnents in whicfi ths organs of respiration and 
areiilation predominate. 

This temperament is characterised by the development of the chest, 
and of the thoracic organs ; the energy and activity of their functions ; 
Ihe fulness and quickness of their pulse ; the organic functions are per- 
fonned with ease ; the motions are prompt and natural; imagination is 
less profound, but is animated and lively; the mind is remarkably 
mobile, consequently not calculated for meditation ; the passions are 
more manageable ; the impressions succeed each other with rapidity, 
and only leave transitory traces. Boys of this temperament will go 
through their studies with activity; you may make what impressions 
jou please, but they will be quickly oblitered ; you may work better 
thioitgh their fancy than through the reasoning faculties. They will 
pursue one subject and then another, but will be wearied by long les- 
sons ; ogreeable knowledge ivill be received in preference to that of a 
severer kind ; history wUl be studied rather than the mathematics ; 
and the lighter kinds of poetry will be agreeable vehicles for the com- 
mimication of moral trutlia. 

Thirdly. Temperaments in vihich the brain tmd its dependences 
prvdatninaie. 

In this constitutional temperament, life seems to have forsaken the 
Tegetative functions to take shelter in the nervous apparatus : the 
body is slender and emaciated; the skin dry and cold; the countenance 
me^ncholie; digestion is slowly effected, with difficulty only; the pulse 
!B feeble and slow ; the motions are characterised by circumspection ; 
the sensations on the contrary are quick ; the passions remitting. The 
individual thus organized, has a gloomy and wandering imagination, 
but constantly active ; he is endowed with a wonderful penetration of 
mind. "Wbyn tliis constitution is united to the iirst, it gives birth to 
such men as Napoleon, Boms, Pascal, Rosaeau, &c. Hestlessness, 
aptitude, and ravenous desire of knowledge, by tits and starts. A 
liability of one subject being seized on, and carried to inconsiderable 
lengths : attach him to books, he will devour them ; but he will be 
Very susceptible of reproof, and cannot work under the influence of 
fear, which is easily ejccited in him. Beware of giving such a subject 
romances or what is termed sublime poetry, to read, particularly that 
of the Satanic school. He will require great attention to develop 
his bodily organs, as a coimterbalance to the nervous system. 
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In tkis constitution, on the contrary, the organic functions are 
moBt energetic ; the bones are much mote devebpetl ; the muscular 
projections are shortly marked ; the chest wide ; the shoulders hroad ; 
the muscular fibres dense and compact, admittinR of the most violent 
efforts ; but, as if for a compensation of these advantages, the sensa^ 
tions are obtuse, the mind heavy and narrow, tlie passions cool. In 
hU studies, this subject will be slow and sure ; give him time and be 
will make progress : he will plod through the abstract sciences ; and 
what he masters, will retain ; but if you force him, be will learn no- 
thing: he will eat more pudding than digest knowledge; and take 
more delight in tossing the sledge hammer, than construing Horace. 

Tifthly. Temperament ckaraalerizt;d hy the atony of all the orgai^. 

The body Js heavy, pale, and tends to corpulency in the child ; the 
features are void of expression ; the motions slow and difficult ; diges- 
tion requires time, and is laborious; circulation without energy; tiie 
pulse soft and very compressible. The morallaculties rather inactive ; 
the sensations obscure ; the mind correct, but deficient in vivacity and 
penetration. The subject is indolent ; wiU rarely be at the top of his 
class : you cannot excite him hy any of the moral stimulents, and he 
has no relish ibr knowledge, or for the reception of ideas. Yon leave 
him for a few minutes, and you find him sound asleep ; you rouse him 
by a smart stroke across his shoulders ; he turns, looks at you more 
in surprise than in anger, and goes to sleep again with the most 
supreme content. 

From a suitable development of the difierent organic apparatus, 
coinciding with a proportional energy in the nervous system, de- 

fends the manifestations of mind and constitution. It is, therefore, 
y studying these organic developments, and the different functions, 
that we are enabled to judge of the energy, aptitude, and fitness 
of the subject, for the recipiency of various kinds of knowledge, 
and also of the exhibition of moral correctives. Every individual 
is therefore possessed not only of a physical, but of an intellec- 
tual and moral constitution peculiar to liinjself ; and this becomes, 
in after life, an additional source of individual distinctions among 

All the individual differences we have just now been studying, may 
either be innate or acquired. Undoubtedly parents do transmit their 
physical and moral resemblances to their offspring, and for this reascm 
some of their inlellectual and morbid dispositions. Undoubtedly, 
also, children, at their birth, are endowed with peculiar orgaiuzation, 
from which frequently results their future temperament, the force 
of their constitution, and the bias of their nunds ; but it is equally 
correct to say, that this primitive organization may be modified, under 
the influence of external circumstances, in such a manner as to re- 
a particular character, new dispositions, &c. In fact, the diffe- 
rences produced by the sphere of surrounding circumstances, whether 
of climate, customs of society, or the varieties of the social state; 
and more particularly of direct education, addressed to the sensH^ 
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KBod tlirough them to the faculties, are so ^eat as to be all but om- 
~ jpotent in some cases, and very potent in all. It is the business, 
^erefore, of the philosophical teacher, to make himself thoroughly 
;quaint«d with the peculiarity of organization, and the temperament 
t nis pupils ; I'or what may be a very judicious and proper course of 
training for one child, may be very improper for another ; and it may 
not be unnecessary, in very many cases, to act on the physical temper- 
ttment, to enable him to enter into the temple of the mind. Dr. 
Kitchener naed to physic his cook, whenever he found her wanting in 
attention to her duties, or the viands appeared to want that «ui generis 
Teltsh, which is only to be i»nderftood by the hon tacon/. Education 
must therefore have, to a certain degree, a physiological character : 
for as organiKation is the fundamental character of every living being, 
and as in each subject organization presents a number of individual 
modifications, which are marked by considerable difierences in the 
phenomena of life, and the development of the mind ; so it follows 
that without a due attention to these, there may be a variety of those 
pecidair states of (emperament, in which the functions of those organs 
are marked with a rcrmarkable irregularity of character, termea by 
the physiologist, idiosyncrasies, which would defeat the educator in 
all Kb endeavours to build up the mind in harmony with nature, 
and the moral sense in harmony with religion. These irregularities 
OCCOT in digestion, absorption, respiration, circulation, in assimilation, 
and in the secretions. One man eats lobsters, and is always affected 
with a scarlet rash ; another vomits, invariably, after any thing sweet ; 
some absorb, invariably, when they come in contact with a putrid 
miasma, while others, submitted to the same influence, are not in the 
least affected by them. The feel of velvet produces nausea with some 
persons : bnt these idioayncrasies, which it must he remembered ex- 
tend to our moral sentiments, even, are humourously alluded to by 

Shakspeare, 

I" Some men ihere are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some that are mail wLeii diey behold a, cat; 
N. 
■nl 



***** For affection. 
Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of wLat it Utes or loathes," 
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Now all this it is the business of the educator to correct by his 
Bental or moral physic. But these are not the only remarkable phe- 
;»ion]ena relating to organic function. The economy of man, more 
"^han that of any other animal, yields to the influence of habit ; for 
~fceing calculated to inhabit every part of the globe, he requires great 
^Cexibilily of organization to accustom himself to the various climates 
^*nd to the diversity of food they produce. On the other hand, doomed 
*o live by the practice of industry, and to make society at large par- 
take of the benefit, it is in a great measure to the remarkable flexi- 
Tiility of his organs that he is indebted for the superiority he acquires 
ill Ihe arts and sciences. Haljit has a considerable away over the 
functions: it regulates the hour for returning appetite; it becomes 
^nmaoii' inft te^foA. to clothing, food; and dnnk : the Tuiks est 
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Opium sufficient to kill liundreda j Ihe English drink tea ; nighlmen 
and scavengers breathe air tbat would suffocate other men ; and those 
engaged in manufactures, and particularly those in the copper work^ 
breathe an atmosphere which is death to vegetation for many mile^ 
round ; and it is a remarkable fact, that a prisoner, after having heei^ 
confined for thirty years in an unhealthy dungeon, was taken ill 09 
being discharged. 

The general effect of habit ia to rid the functions of obedience Iq 
the natural organic laws, and to assume a tyranny over human actionf 
from which man cannot rid himself without incurring serious accidents; 
this accounts for the name of second nature, which has been given 
to habit. With respect to the immediate effect of habits, it has gene* 
rally been repeated after Bichat, that they blunt the sentiment and 
perfect the judgment; but they may, nevertheless, exalt them to excessj 
The blind man, by lone habit, is taught to read by the sense of feel- 
ing, and even to descriSe the precise colour of a piece of cloth ; dw 
Indian hears the sound of his enemies at an extraordinary distance} 
and the practised musician, distinguishes, in a powerful orchestra, the 
slightest false note : so that while the sense is blunted on one band, jt 
is perfected on the other, by habit. The general opinion seems to he; 
Ist, that stimuli, successively increased, blunt the sensations ; 2Qdln 
that moderate impressions extend the sensibility of the organs, ana 
exalt it to such a degree that strong impressions become palnfiil; 
3rdly, that the organs lose or acqiure aptitude or energy according u 
the repetition of their acts is more or less continued, and reqnira 
from them more or less activity. 

Now this applies as much to the intellectual as to the physical state 
of man, and also to the moral. In the former, and under the first 
head, we may understand that a variety of mental stimuli given to 
children, without due care, are apt to blunt these sensations; under 
the next, that knowledge, gradually imparted, will improve &nd 
strengthen the faculties ; and thirdly, that ihe power of these facuItfM 
depend upon their exercise by the renewal of the impressions which 
called them into action. Morally, we may say that the habit of virtue 
is equal, in making the being virtuous, with the constant repetition ot 
the best maxims. A habit of truth, acquired in childhood, is seldom 
lost ; while a habit of lying, in like manner, requires the greatest moral' 
fortitude to break. We see, then, that the organic laws apply in a 
variety of ways ; and that the teacher who understands these, may 
proceed in his work of instruction on a firm basis, and is not undec 
the necessity of beating the bush in the dark, or as Dr. Mead said of 
the medical practice of his day ; " That the physician came with his 
gold-headed cane, and struck a blow ; if the blow hit the disease, Ht 
might Ji/ chance kill it ; but if it hit the patient, which it was most 
likely to do, it was mre to kill him." And so has it been with the 
schoolmaster, he has made a blow with the cane or the birch, and. 
oftener killed all that was valuable in his pupil, than those propenu^ 
ties it was his wish to correct or overrule to purposes of good. There- 
fore, the " study of man " must be the teacher's work ; not even the 
study of mind alone will serve his purpose ; he must study man as aa 
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L erganized being ; he must look upon the brain as the organ by which 

'le mind acts; and mark the physical influences from without, as wdl 

■,he intellectual ones from witbin ; aiid, having the united energies of 

h under his control, it ia his to build up the mind and character in 

mony with nature, and with the revealed will of the Most High. 

OF THE INTKHECTUAL FACrtTIES. 

_ The hrMn is both the recipient and percipient organ; and in its 
f ticonomy a peculiar order of functions exist, that forms the most noble 
and the most characteristic attribute of man, and secures his pre* 
eminence over all other species. For a considerable length of time, 
the acta of those fuoctiotLs (the study of which constitules paycholo- 
gj) were considered as an immediate and exclusive result of the ope- 
rationa of his soul; and men, perfect strangers to physiology, deco- 
rated with the pompous title of metaphysicians, had appropriated 
tliem to themselves. But modem science has succeeded in estabhsh- 
iog the Ikct, that our intellectual and moral faculties have the brain 
aa their instrument of action ; and that, instead of its forming a single 
nervous mass, this organ conaiats of groups of particular nervous 
^sterna, appropriated to the different moral acts — intellect, uader- 
atandio?, conception, nit, iic. Such are the generic names applied 
to the faculties hy which man becomes acquamted with, and reasons 
apoa natural agents ; and applies them, asoccasionmay require, either 
for uaeful purposes, or for other views. Philosophers do not agree, 
at to the number, and tlie proper assiguation of theprimitivefaculties. 
These faculties are divided into two grand classes. Locke admitted 
of a sole principal faculty, from which the otbera were derived. 
Ifalebianche, Willis, Cli. Bonnet, and Gall, acknowledge a plurality of 
fiwuUies ; and, as a natural consequence thereof, they aacribe different 
Owa to the different parts of the brain. 

Qall has particularly insisted on this plurality of organs, as an im- 
mediate consequence of the admisaiou of a plurality of primitive 
Acuities. The facts and arguments in support of this firsL pomt of bia 
doctrine, militate, a priori, for the admission of this aecond point. 
These proofs are drawn ; — 

1st, From the nature of the phenomena evidently existing between 
the mind and the body. 

2ndly. From the development of such a faculty coinciding with the 
development of a particular part of the brain in different stages of 
animals, and at the different stages of life. 

Srdly. From the predominance of one faculty over the remainder. 

4thly. Prom the vocation of men in accordance with this predo- 

5thly. From their aptitud n t p formance. 
6thly. From the power ot u p nd n n ntal fatigue; of procuring 
rest, even by proceeding from tl by e of one faculty to that of 
, another, 

7thly. From monomania J t m [artial insanity, 
Sthly. From the injury b ai d I y on point of the brain 
wnstantly followed by the modih A on of a faculty. 
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The class of philosophers, however, to which we alluded, disagree 
with respect to which of these faculties is the primitve ; as wdl as the 
number derived from the first. Locke and Condillac make it to consist 
in sensation ; Tracey in perception : from sensation, Condillac draws 
attention, comparison, judgement, reflection, imagination, and reason- 
ing from attention : Delaromeguiere deduces comparison and reason- 
ing. Tracey pretend that memory, judgement, and will are derived 
from perception. 

Ch. Bonnet and Kant, as well as Gall, have particularly endeavoured 
to attribute the phenomena of the mind to original faculties : or, to be 
more explicit,, to multiplied functional results. Kant admits of twenty 
five former* or fundamental primitive qualities ; Grail of twenty-seven ; 
to which Spurzheim has added eight more, including the moral feel- 
ings : and it appears, from the above considerations, that the plurality 
of faculties must be admitted. It is then highly probable, that the 
phenomena of the mind cannot be attributed to a single premordial 
faculty : but there is this grand objection always presented to the mind 
on the consideration of the subject; namely, that when we come to re- 
flect on the unity of sensation ; of existence ; of that notion which a 
being conceives of itself ; there ought to be, according to Georget, as 
many self-perceptions as there are intellectual faculties or feeUngs, 
This objection has been met by the argument, that there existed a 
faculty for this feeling in a rational being ; a faculty from which all 
others are derived. If this be admitted, from that very moment the 
latter must consist of nothing more than of dispositions and tendencies. 

It appears also extraordinary to see these faculties reciprocally bor- 
row information from each other ; communicate together for the ac- 
complishment of the acts of the mind, for the performance of which 
the simultaneous concordance of several is frequently indispensable; 
and remain in the same time connected with the sensorial power : but 
this objection has less weight than the former, when we reflect that 
every nerve originates from the spinal marrow, and the medulla ob- 
longata, the radiatory fibres of which expand to form the brain ; nor 
does this doctrine at all subvert the existence of the human soul as 
the essence both of body and of mind. 

We ought not to be surprised, that amongst the twenty-seven pri- 
mitive faculties of Gall, sensation, attention, perception, comparison, 
and judgment, are omitted : these form general attributes, modes of 
manifestation common to every faculty of the mind ; common to all 
instinctive qualities. Such a man, for instance, is gifted with concep- 
tion, with easy and correct ideas for mathematics, who may be denied 
any of the faculties with respect to comparative sagacity, &c. Hence 
it follows, that we more easily acquire any knowledge whatever, as 
the faculties connected therewith are more developed ; and hence the 
importance, in education, of developing all the faculties ; and of so do- 
ing it, that while one set may be exercised, another set may be re- 
lieved. 

Perception, which is the tnost indispensable condition required for 
""^ • See page 182. 



mental labour, presupposes sensation and attention : by perception we 
acquire a notion, a Knowledge, an ide^, of bodies; bnt this faculty 
mil only convey simple and partial ideas, even when perception is 
Mteoded to the particolar qualities observable iu bodies, either parti- 
ally or collectively considered. Then the faculty of comparing shows 
the analogy of the extended perception, from which concrete, generic 
and collective ideas generate. The latter only form abstract ideas, 
because they are not possessed of their natural type. Comparison 
may have these ideas in view, as well as the preceding. From these 
concrete ideas, the parent of science, residts a special assiduity to some 
pnrticulai object. The former act of the mind is termed synthesis — 
tile latter analysis. From comparison naturally results judgment. 
Finally, we are said to reason, whenever we establish connections be- 
tween the conclusions drawn from different comprisons. 

Imagination is the power of association, which, like that of attrac- 
tion in the physical world, enables it to form new combinations of 
ideas; while memory recalls ideaa previously received by an act of the 
will, when it may be termed active ; and passive, when, by the power 
of association, ideas are presented to us again. 

Will is a faculty, a special attribute of oneself, proper to the indi- 
vidual who exercises it ; and according to which, subsequently to some 
admitted comparison, an individual feels almost irresistibly inchned or 
drawn towards a determined object. Concessions to will are attended 
with a gratifying sensation : resistance to it with the reverse. There 
frequently Ciists a tendency to satisfy the activity of a faculty; and 
according as that want may be more or less pressing, or as it may 
chance to be counterbalanced by another, the will of gratifying the want 
ii more or less free. Will enjoys a greater sway proportionally as one 
or lereral faculties are not allowed to become overruling. In a word, 
though we are gifted with moral liberty and free will, the exercising 
of this faculty becomes more or less difficult as the intensity of the de- 
ttte is more or less irresistible; arising from the predominance of 
rauses moral or physical : hence, again, the influence of Education. 

But life is too short to admit the cultivation of every iaculty to its 
fullest extent : we ongbt, consequently, to select that, for the develop- 
ment of which the predispositions are the most striking. In this con- 
ustg the great talent of the professor of Education. Time is nearly lost 
when we compel a child to study an object, for the aquirement of which, 
not only his brain shows no disposition, but which is indicated by bis 
natural instinct Education should also be different for both seses. 
In the female the affective faculties are to be developed, and not those 
of comparative sagacity, of mathematics, or the higher sciences ; for 
which iney are eridently, though with some rare exceptions, not de- 
signed. The female feels more, and thinks less, than the man ; and, 
therefore, the education of her feelings is of the highest importance 
to her. 

The sketches just drawn, with respect to the number and determi- 
Bations of the laculties of the mind, sufficiently prove the difficulty 
*f such analysis. We have seen that some authors refer every thing 
to a primitive and unique faculty ; and disagree among themselves 

Vol. U.—Sfpteniher, 1835. T 
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with respect to the choice, the order of pie-emiaence, and of the 
causality of those that are derived from it : others refer the intellects 
to several primitive faculties. The diversity of opinion with respect 
to the sources from wliich these eminent functions axe derived, are not 
less glaring ; yet enough is known to enahle us to ascertain the pre- 
dominance of feelings or dispositions on certain faculties in the 
child, by observation, founded upon the sure basis of physiology. 
It will be the business, then, of the arduous teacher to take up the 
subject of education in this manner : to mark down day after day ap- 
peEirances and coincidences — for the science of mind should be one of 
observation and fact ; not of speculation and hypothesis : let him com- 
pare these facts with others, ascertained by his fellow labourers in the 
good work, and let the result of these observations be spread far and 
wide ; he canvassed, discussed, and corroborated. Bossuet insisted 
on blending physiology with morals ; and as the physician who ad- 
ministers to the body borrows the principles of this science ; so ought 
he who would administer to the mind ; which would effectually pre- 
vent that most disgraceful and dangerous empiricism, which exists 
in almost every department of education and puolic teaching. 

It will be our object, in a succeding number, to treat of the moral 
faculties and their relations, and the method in which moral tr^ning^ 
should be pursued; we shall also, in connection with the article 
above, attempt an exposition of the art of teaching as apphed to the 
intellectual faculties, and in accordance with the principles thus ' '" 
down. "^ 



luslaidl 



MAXIMS AND APHORISMS ON MORAL TRAININQ' 

Beware of propounding mere dogmas ; when a child assents to that 

which he does not understand, you make him a hypocrite and a liaTi 

He wiU answer yes, or no, as you would wish ; but, in doing this, he 

does it to please you : — but would you have him deceive you ? 

II. 

In matters ofFaUk, you will do well to tell a child what you believe, 
and what you think he ought to believe ; not to call upon him to say, 
" I believe," until you have given him suiHcient evidence to induoQ 
belief. If you want to prove to a child your sincerity of belief, yoa 
must act consistently ; and, if you wish him to have faith in you, 
show your sincerity of feith in Christ, the Great Teacher. 

Encoiu'age faith : it arises as much from the innocence as from the 
ignorance of a child. Let him be able to put his trust in you : let 
him feel confidence in your words. If you deceive him, or suffer him 
to deceive himself, you break up his faith ; which faith is of a similE 
character to what he ought to feel in his God and Saviour. 

When the mind dawns, plant iaith in the heait ; but let it be a gen 
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of vitality. Half his knowledge must be buUt on faith, alone; 
and all his religion. You cannot prove every truth you advance, but 
jou can prove your own aincerity. Faith nestles in the bosom of 
Love. You can show your love. You have immense power over the 
mind of a child ; but you are to act as a deliverer, not aa a tyrant. 



Accustom a child to obey ; but remember, above all things, not to 
ct obedience in unreasonable things. Ascertain clearly, what a 
Id, by nature and disjwsition, can accomphsh, with such attentioQ. 

becomes his tender mind ; and obtain its accomplishment atrii 
rigidly. 



Distinguish between pleasurable and disagreeable acquirements. 
Always put yourself in the child's situation. If you require bim to 
recollect a certain task, ascertain how far it will assimilate with know- 
ledge previously acqidred : whether there are not vague gaps and 
* eaks in his mind; and fag ends of former ideas, with which it is 

iposaible for it to coalesce. 

Pour in knowledge gently. Plato observed, that the minds of 
children were like bottles with very narrow mouths : if you attempted 
to fill them too rapidly, much knowledge was wasted, and little 
received ; whereas, with a small stream, they were easily tilled. 
Those who would make young children prodigies, act as wisely as if 
they would pour a pail of water into a. pint measure, 
viu. 

Faults and PtiNisHiiE.Ti's. — Let no act of the child be considered 
a feult which lie cannot, and iloes not, feel to be one. And, reken 
you punish, be careful (to make use of a very common expression 
wnong Tulgar mothers), lest, in driving one devil out, you do not 
drise two in. In endeavouring to make him sensible, by this means, 
of bis own guilt, take care that he is also not sensible of your itijusliee. 
B«inember that punishment is practically useful, only so far as it acts 
as a prewntive to crime ; that it can have no ulterior end ; for it 
caonot beueht the inner — the moral man. 

IX. 

Punishment is based on justice, and ja lunited hj utihty : but it is 
not to be retributive ; and should, as much as possible, be shown ai 
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The association of pain with certain 
' ; bnt, in doing this, no teacher should 
8 ; and never while he is angry should he 
The child must not learn to fear tod, 



]alural result of the ' 
moral oSences, is necessar 
ew* do it mith his own ham 
■"liw Mm for punishment. 

Wt WKOBO. 

X. 

Let not your punishments have a tendency to degrade the mind, 
■WtoehiU high and generous feelings. A child degraded, hates all 
*l"iut him. You are not to make the child an esample ; or hold him 
"P to the ridicule and contempt of hia fellows ; for, by so doing, you 
""y Hentify a child with a fault which may have been committed, f- 
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it were, almost by accident ; and which is, perhaps, far from being 
natural to his disposition. But being known and branded for this 
fault, he becomes reckless of his character in this respect, and commits 
it, in pure revenge, whenever he can escape detection. 

XI. 

The punishments of children differ from those of men in this, prin- 
cipally, that in one you punish the forbidden act, however noble the 
motive ; in the other, that you strive to arrive at the motive, before you 
either honour or condemn the action it has induced. 

XII. 

Children are cruel. You will see a child pull off the legs of a fly, 
or blow up a frog with a straw, with high deUght. We have seen 
them play butchers, as it is termed ; and have caught a parcel of little 
ruffians cutting up live frogs into joints for retail sale. And why? 
not because they loved to give pain ; not because they were vicious ; 
but because they were thoughtless. Here, then, pain will be a medi- 
cine for the child, because it is analogous to the crime ; but pain must 
not be administered alone, nor yet for the first offence. Sympathy 
must be excited, and pity must be called forth : but this will be diffi- 
cult, if it has long lain dormant. Therefore, the teacher should cul- 
tivate S3naipathy and pity, as the first and most useful of our affections. 

XIII. 

Children are liars. They lie through appetite, fear, or vanity, or in 
jest. They also are subject to the lie of false witness, the lie of envy, 
of malice, of spite : but these are only to be seen in characters begin- 
ning to be habituated to vice. Make, therefore, a lie the highest 
moral offence, even in trifles. Show the nature and beauty of truth. 
Should you detect a lie, withdraw not your love, but your cortfidence. 
Question every word he says : let him feel he cannot dupe you the 
second time : go into the anatomy of the lie, and the despicable mean 
passions that led to it : let him dissect his own heart, and view the 
leprous spot which he has fixed upon it. 

XIV. 

Lies of vanity are best punished by ridicule. Lies of jest should 
be treated as offences against the majesty of truth : but all should be 
held up as *' an abomination to the Lord.'* Show the consequences 
of the lie of Satan, of our first parents, and of the murderer Cain ; and, 
in fact, mix it up with every horrid and disgusting image which the 
mind can conceive. The child should be habituated to " loathe a lie," 
and to shudder at it as he would if he put his hand into his pocket 
and felt a " live toad there." 

XV. 

Thieving. — Children will steal — ^particularly eatables. Never place 
anything out of their reach; rather teach them to exercise self- 
controul : but before you censure or punish, consider the temptation. 
Then reason with children : bring the loss home to themselves : con- 
demn them to restore what they have stolen, or an equivalent : and 
thus teach justice. Reduce their allowance at meals : the appetites 
have sinned, let the appetites suffer. If a plaything is stolen, let the 
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" Htolen " be placed upon it, and mix it with his other articles : 
ts equivalent, Init keep the article with ihia haiii/e upon it, till 
e child feels convinced of liis I'aull und Is sorry. 

Kbtengk. — Children Beldom feel revenge against the teacher, but 
against the informer. What was my fault to him, argues the little 
criminal. Therefore, teach him that his fault is Bomething to every- 
one. But, alas ! it will be found that the informer is generally worse 
than the informed against, and the teacher will have to deal with him. 

[ Teach him to examine his OWE motives ; shew him that he must make 
in his heart no law to regulate his conduct towards others, which he 

I v'ould not have a law to others to regulate their conduct towards Mm- 

, Klf. 

xvn. 
Heyenge, Lord Eacon says, is a wild justice ; and it is oi\sa bo with 
[ children. Be therefore carefully impartial in j^our judgments, and 
discriminating iu your punishments, that the child may refer all its 
cases to you; which will prevent in him the habit of looking to him- 
self for redress. With this sense of wrong will come the feeling that 
I to another belongs its retribution. Thus he will become initiated in 
L 'the first principles of the laws. 

XVllI. 

Against the gratifications of sense set the purer ones of sympathy: 
I the pleasure derived from sharing our good things with others, For- 
bid the child no gratification that is within his reach; but ever 
I encourage him to share it with his playmates. Combat the grosser 
hy the more refined pleasures of sense; and never suffer liis mind to 
dwell on sensual indulgences. Do not tlierefore set them before him 
as the reward of merit or intellectual exertion. 

Let the little glutton, if possible, feel why sensual indulgence is 
wrong : a little pain, a httle sickness, and few days of heaviness, will 
preach more efiectually a lesson of moderation and prudence to him, 
than the whole bench of bishops. 

Temper. — Obstinacy is a child's passive contest for superiority: it 
is the consequence of foolish fondness of a parent ; of culpable neglect 
or the dislike of trouble in either nurses or parents — the three principle 
ingredients iu all bad education. 

XXI. 

Punish obstinacy only when it shows itself in acts of gross and 
persevering disobedience. Be careful not to confound the obstinacy 
of innocence with the obstinacy of gudt : if you do, you may per- 
chance break the strength of their character. To torture children into 
confession is also bad ; because confession, to he good, must be spon- 
taneous; and from the feeling of having done wrong. 

XXII. 

StiUenneBs is the displeasure of a weak and selfish beings of one 
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who has all the disposition to be violent but has not the courage. One 
sullen child will be obstinatelr disobedient : another will be careful 
to avoid occasions of offence ; and yet, withal, show himself so un- 
willing of disposition, so sluggish, and so heedless of giving pleasure, 
that he will vex and weary you. Your object must be to let him vex 
and weary himself: let him see that he does a violence to his nature, 
and that he closes forcibly the doors of his heart If he so wills it, 
suffer him to be miserable. Withdraw not from him your wonted af- 
fection ; but beware of punishment : it will rarely, if ever, repress 
its future demonstration. You may not by this kill the disposition that 
produced it, but the spirit of the boy which upholds him in his acts. 

XXIII. 

Anger. — The sensations and passions of children occupy them whol- 
ly ; and just in proportion to the degree of reason, is the burst of anger. 
fiut excitability often depends as much on a physical as on a moral 
cause. In its healthy state it kindles rapidly and soon subsides. In 
its unhealthy state, or when it cannot find its natural vent, it oozes 
out in the form of spite and malice. Indignation is the flame of the 
soul blazing up like lightning in the features. Do not confound this 
with impassioned rage—distinguish keenly the sense of wrong felt by 
the child according to the httle world of his own feelings. Above 
all things, do justice ; and take care that your pupils master these 
passions, and not merely repress their demonstration ; for to do this 
gives birth to cunning, hypocrisy, and secret spite. 

XXIV. 

Acts. — ^In the examination of all acts, endeavour to separate their 
moral from their legal character. The moral act proceeds from the 
sense of duty to duty. The legal act has no motive ; it is merely con- 
formable to the law. The moral act may be illegal — ^the legal act 
immoral ; and as all infringement of the law should meet with the 
law's punishment, all illegal acts must be punished ; but with how 
holy a love for the moral offender. All acts immoral, however legal, 
the world must visit with its detestation. 

XXV. 

The child's acts have a moral and a legal character : the one is de- 
termined by the law which views all acts merely as they may be in- 
jurious or beneficial to society ; the other by the motives which led to 
the act. Both must be well examined by the judges, but the latter is 
the law of Christ. 

XXVI. 

The motives of children are generally simple and easily ascertained, 
and should always be exposed : Christianity is a religion of motives. 
But a child's motives depends on his notions, on his ideas, on the 
mental food you have given him. Before you censure, and while you 
treat on them, think of these things. 

XXVII. 

Remember always the force of example. During the minority of 
judgment, imitation is the agent of the soul: those that are less 
capable of reason are always most swayed by example, says Lord 
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Such aa is the master bo will te the school — the turn of 
TOW eye, the movement of your hand, will be copied fnithfully. The 
boy either makes the master bis model or the butt of hia ridicule ; 
when he does the latter, his progress ia moral and mental discipline 
is iudeed hopeless. 

The child is the father of the man. The teacher ia the father of 
child's mind, and therefore ought to have a higher cbaraoter than 
n the parent. What more is necesaary to show the importance of 
teacher to the parent and to himself 
xxix. 
The first hook to he placed in the hands of children, should con- 
tiun. auecdotes of great and good men, and theb morally heroic deeds. 
Such is the Bible. The only moral lessons which can work into 
their characters, are lessons of example; which excite them to 
imitation, with love and admiration of the act imitated. Drill him 
ith ethical precepts and sage mi\ims, of which he cannot see the 
luty, and he will look upon them with disgust. Beware then, lest 
impose upon the inLXpenence of the child what ia only fit for the 
irience of the man 

Alitde child once said, "I do like the hihie so, because there are so 
many pretty stories in it." It is indeed the child's book as well as the 
man's : but it is the miracles, the providences, the judgments, the ex- 
amples of holy men, the retribution that falls on the evil, through 
which he drinks religion, Cain and Abel, Esau and Jacob, Hagar 
and Ishmael, Joseph and his brethren, affect him with varied emo- 
fions. The dealings of God with the children of men at Sinai, at Je- 
acho, on Mount Carmel, or Gilboa; and thetranscendont actions of the 
I'Wamate, Ms miracles, and his deeda of love, form the fundamentals 
flf his creed. But we go to the abstract doctrines that arise out of 
ftie multiform, experiences of the contemplative christian, and we ex- 
pect that a child should enter into these. Ve ask him questions upon 
tthich all the world has disagreed, and on which the wisest luive 
lost themselves. Wc force him to answer without having experienced 
the truth of what he says, and without perhaps imdersiandiog what 
ve mean ; and then we think the child's salvation is safe. Beligion 
a built upon convictions and experiences ; therefore cultivate their 
oduhilion ; but beware of placing the elephant on the tortoise, or of 
attempting to put a tun of wine into a phial. 

XXXI. 

The Trench sen tamen tali ze morality, and so do many foolish parenta. 
The manner of the act is more insisted on than the act itself. " Take 
heed," says Chrbt, " that ye do not your alms before men." But he 
qualifies this by saying, " Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father." Nourish then 
the good feeUngs of the child ; let him do good for the love of good ; 
»nJ learn to do good openly and boldly, without ostentation and with- 
out fear of the world. Develope his intellect and he will do good in 
the right way. 
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XXXII. 

Do not confound prudence with virtue, and honour her with her 
attributes : this is the fault of the middle ranks. Do not confound 
Jumour with virtue : this is the fault of the upper classes. 

XXXIII. 

Strengthen all rational motives ; and the will to do good of their 
love towards God is the first : the next is self respect. Let the child 
feel it is rather Sijprwile^e than a duty to act well. 

To be continued. 
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HYMNS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 

No. 2. 

*^COMB SPIRIT, COME, BE FREE." 

Am — ^" Robin Adair, ^^ 

Come spirit, come, be free! 

Fly, fly, away! 
Earth is no rest to thee, 

Fly, flv, away! 
Take, take, thy joyous flight. 
Mount, mount, to realms of light ! 
Oh! heaven is fair and bright. 

Fly, fly, away! 

Here, here, fades beauty*s bloom. 

Fly, fly, away! 
Here, here, are clouds and gloom. 

Fly, fly away! 
What is all mirth and cheer, 
Joy's hopes so fond and dear? 
Oh! they deceive us here: 

Fly, fly, away! 

Yet, God still smiles on earth. 

Stay, stay, oh! stay: 

He gladdens morning's birth 

With his bright ray. 

Sweet, sweet, is summer's rose. 

Sweet, sweet, is evening's close. 

And lovely night's repose : 

Stay, stay, oh! stay. 

There's comfort in his word. 

Stay, stay, oh! stay: 

His Spirit is abroad. 

To light our way. 

Then let us wait awhile. 

And through our sorrows smile; 

He hath a sweet reward — 

« Stay, stay, oh! stay. 

W. M. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING CHRONOLOGT. 

One of the greatest diificulliea attending the study of history ibB 
diffipuUy felt by the student in the recollection of dates ; for nnless 
these dates can lie firmly impressed upon the memory, and recalled 
separately at pleasure without hesitation or difficulty, historical re- 
cords sre presented to the roind in a confusion, which leads to the 
moat egregious blunders in conversation and anachronisms in writing. 
The reader who is ignorant of Chronology may remember detached | 
portions of the history he peruses ; but he cannot call to mind any 
events in their proper order, nor discover what relation one event 
bears to another ; he is unable to assign to any incident its true situ- 
ation in the general series : when he reads of the tranaaetions of one 
nation, he can form no idea of the state of other countries at the same 
period. Thus history becomes little better than a romance to him ; 
aud his time is wasted on a study, which, if properly commenced and 
conducted, would have enlightened his mind, and impacted strength 
and precision to his judgment. 

As a knowledge of Chronology is so indispensable, this question 
occurs : how is the learner to he enabled to fix the different dates on 
his memory and recall them at pleasure ? There are two objects to be 
attained, both of which are extremely difficult. The first is to reraem- 
bei- the various figures of the dates : the second is to connect each 
date with the event to which it belongs. Nothing is so difficult to re- 
member as figures, especially in any number, as they present no ob- 
ject, no image to the muid on which the memory can rest. For the 
same reckon it is equally perplexing to connect a date with its event. 
We may select two dates as an example ; Jacob and his family, the 
chosen people of God, removed to Egypt in the year 2298 ; and Moses 
and the Israelites quitted Egypt in the year 2513. The reader will 
observe, that it is only from these two dates that we can discover the 
length of time that the chosen people remained in Egypt, viz. 215 
yrars. The question is, then, how is the learner to fix on his mind 
the preceding dates ; and when he has fixed them, how, among a num- 
ber of other dates with which his memory is burthened, is he to 
connect each with its proper event ? There is nothing in these figures, 
nor in any other, from which the imagination can draw any ideas 
that will enable the mind to connect the dates with the events to 
which they belong — hence the difficuUy, It is true that, by dint of 
frequent repetition, and great labour and loss of titne, by the aid of 
the ear the learner might fix on tiis mind a few dates and recall them 
with ease ; but, without the assistance of art, the best memory in the 
world will never retain all the dates which are necessary to he remem- 
bered by the student, who would acquire a competent knowledge of 
history. From the difficulties attendant upon the application of 
former arts of memory, prejudices have arisen against the principle of 
artificial systems of strengthening the memory, which are much to be 
regretted, as they tend to prevent an impartial examination and trial of 
svery new plan which is ofiered for the assistance of that faculty 
nhiuh, for the retention and recalling of figures, is so much in need of 
lechDical aid. 
Vol. n.—Sepletnher, 1835. 
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The reader will more clearly understand the explanation of the art 
of memory recommended in these pages, and better estimate its facility 
and use, if he should first comprehend Dr. Grey's Memoria Technica. 
In the formation of a system to assist the memory in retaining figures, 
the prehminary step is to assign to each of the ten figures some object 
that can be grasped by the memory, that can be called to mind in a 
auccessive order, and that can be connected — ^because the memory acts 
entirely by connection, or rather association. The best objects that 
can be selected for this purpose are the letters of the alphabet, which 
can be attached to words, and, in consequence, the more easily remem- 
bered. 

Different letters are applied to the ten figures, in the systems of Dr. 
Grey and others, but they are connected with the events so inartifici- 
ally that they become as difficult to remember as the figures them- 
selves, and even more so ; and hence has arisen a prejudice against 
the arts of memory altogether, though the abstract principle is a good 
one. Dr. Grey forms the letters which represent the figures into 
syllables ; he then affixes that syllable to the first part of the word to 
which the date belongs, forming hexameter lines of the words con- 
joined in that manner. Whatever ingenuity there may be in the ori- 
ginal idea, the practical result is the most barbarous jargon that can 
be imagined — one line will suffice as a specimen : 

^' Babedit and Mizdakk Sodakoup Josephosil Anoaffl." 

Here Bab stands for Babel, and edit for 2233 b. c. Mtz for Miz- 
raim, and daJck for 2188, the year he settled in Egypt. Sod for Sodom, 
and akoup for 1897, the year Sodom was destroyed; and so on of 
the rest. 

The numerous defects of this system are obvious : the lines are ex- 
tremely difficult to be committed to memory ; so difficult that they 
often disgust even the most patient and industrious learner. 

Besides this, thei*e is a constant probability of errors occurring 
from the words being divided at the wrong place : for instance, Jumass 
stands for Judas Maccabaeus, and the year b. c. 166 : now here the 
student is liable to consider Ma to stand for Maccabaeus, which would 
leave only ss for the date, giving QQ instead of 166. Another objec- 
tion is that from similarity of sound, e, which represents 3, may be 
mistaken for ^, which 1 or s-6 for z-0, and y is directed to be pro- 
nounced as if it had a w before it, so that it may not be compared 
with i. This plan is also defective in connexion : for example, in 
Jeronoil, Jero stands for Jeroboam, and noil for 975 — ^but there is no 
guide to remind the learner, whether that was the year of his birth or 
of his deaths or that in which he began to reign. Again Ninevsad 
stands for Nineveh and the year 612, but there is nothing to show 
whether the 612 was the year in which that city was buUt, or in which 
it was destroyed. 

In the art of memory here introduced, the progress of the learner 
will not be impeded by any of the difficulties enumerated above. 

The system may be acquired and applied with great facility, as will 
be seen from the following explanation : — 
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A. . . I. Ill this art of memory two letters are assigned to each 
T, . . S. of the ten figures. 

(3, . . J. It' no reason were given for assigning the letters to 
E. > • Q. eacli figure, the memory might connect them together 
,F, . . H. without much difficulty ; but that they may be recalled 

B. . . L. the more easily, they are not affixed to the letters arbitra- 
D. . . W, rily, but for the following reasons, which if read over 

C. . . P. with attention three or four times, will enable the learner 
K. . . M. to call to mind in a moment the letters which lielong to 
O, . . S, each figure, and to tell without hesitation what figure is 

Expressed by each of the letters. 
To I— A and I. 
TTie learner will easily remember that A has the Is; place in the 

Khabet, it is alsu the first letter in the name of Adam, the first man. 
e letter I may with equal ease he connected with 1, as it is thede- 
;nBtion of the first person, and moreover in shitpe resembles the 

To 2— TandS. 
Moees brought down from the mount the 2 Jables of iS'tone (2 
. S.) ; there are 2 Jeatamenta, 2 kinds of ■S'pirits, and 2 ibexes. 

To 3— G and J. 
The Graces were three in number (3 G.) ; J^onas was three days 
fibody of afish(3 J), 

To 4— E and Q. 
There are 4 Evangelists ; 4 -Elements ; (4 E). 4 Qualities in the 
ements; 4 garters of the globe; 4 feet to a Quadruped; 4 sides 
>aCua'h:angle; {4 Q). 

To 5— E and II. 
There are 5 -Pingers on the ZTand ; (5 F and H). The -Future is 
e ^ifth lenae ; there are 5 iZoUows in the .Head, and 5 /acuities in 
an ; 5, is also called the number of forgiveness, and the scale oi' 
roliness, as the numbei" uf ifurls of which our Saviour vouchsafed 
I keep the scars in his gloriiied body. 

To 6— B and L. 

The number of the Seast is entirely made up of S, viz. : 666. On 
the Sixth day man began to Se ; 6 is the number of .fflcKsedness ; 
6 days the glory of the iord abode upon Smai ; and on the Sixt7i 
IT Saviour suflered for our redemption and was £levated on the 
; (S L). Six days of iabour, S.c. 

To 7— D and W. 
[ There are 7 ZJays in the 7/'eek ; on the Seixiifh day the /deluge 
tean ; in the Seeentk month it Pecreased ; (7 D), 7 days Job 
patched; (7 D W), &c. 

To 8— C and P. 
iThe Hiyhtli, was the day of the Covenant of arcnmcision; (8 C.) 
P»vid the Eii/hth son of Jesse was Preferred and Chosen to he the 
Tiief and Prince of the Jews ; (8 C and P). 
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To 9— N and M. 
Nine is the dumber of the ilfuses ; 9 is also the Number of the 
-ftfoveable spheres ; and of the JVbmology of ^inos. 

To 0— O and R. 

It will easily be remembered that the letter O represents the cypher 
0. The letter R may be connected in the memory with O, as it is the 
initial of the word i^ing in shape similar to a cypher. 

Having learned perfectly the two letters which represent each figure, 
the learner will find no difficulty in comprehending the mode of com- 
mitting to memory any date by the aid of these letters. The method 
oi fixing a date is to employ only the first letter of a word to stand 
for a figure ; this plan, as there are two letters to each figure, affords 
such a copious choice of words, that a sentence may be formed for 
any date, the figures being represented in their proper order by the 
initials of the words : and at the same time the sentence may be made 
so appropriate to the subject^ and applicable to the event to which the 
date belongs, that the memory is enabled to receive and recall it with- 
out the slightest hesitation or difficulty. 

For example — ^Troy, after a siege of ten years, was taken by the 
Greeks in the year of the world 2820. To represent this date, a sen- 
tence is to be formed of 4 words, the initials of which stand for 2, 8, 
2, 0, in their proper order. Now the plan of this art of memory 
offers a choice of several thousand words for this purpose, out of 
which it is not difficult to select words that shall either express the 
event in a direct manner , or at least make some allusion to it, in such 
appropriate terms, as to enable the memory to receive and recall the 
sentence with facility in connection with the event of which it gives 
the date. 

Thus to fix the above date of 2820, any word commencing with T 
or S will stand for 2 ; any word beginning with C or P will stand for 
8, and any 7i?{?r^ beginning with T or S will stand for the second 2, and 
any word beginning with O or R will stand for the 0. Thus either of 
the following sentences will fix the date for the taking of Troy, 2820. 

"Troy's Proud Towers Overthrown." 

Or, "Sceptered Priam's Throne Oyerturned." 

Or, "Troy's Celebrated Town Ruined." 

Or, " The City Troy Rased. " 

The most indifferent memory could not be burdened in connecting any 
of these sentences with the event of the taking of Troy, and the words by 
turning the initial letters into the figures they represent, will give the 
date of the event to which they refer. The four preceding sentences are 

fiven to show how easily the dates may be fixed by appropriate words; 
ut in applying this aid to the memory, one sentence only should be 
formed for each date, as more would confuse the recollection. The ease 
with which events may thus be connected with the memory, will facili- 
tate the study of chronology in a considerable degree. There can be no 
great effort of memory required to connect Earth Receives Redemp- 
tion Eternal, with the birth of our Saviour, 4004 ; or, God Ends 
Belshazzar's Porver, with the death of Belshazzar ; or, Jewish 
Judith^s Stratagem Prospers, with the death of Holofemes by the 
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r&and of Judith ; because these sentencea will be easily remembered, 
in connectioii with the several events, and because they expressly relate 
to them ; whereas the dates which they give, viz, 4004,3468, and 3328, 
might be read over twenty times before they could be fixed iu the mind 
abstractedly ; and when even this was done, it would still be more difR- 
cult to connect them with the several events, as there is nothing ia 
[he figures, 3328, which the mind can associate with Judith, or with 
anyother person in the action. 

The teacher should endeavour, before the pupil begins the study of 
the following Chronological Table, to make him commit to memory, 
by the ssme method, the six great epochs or periods into which chro- 
nologera have divided the 4004 years before Cnrist. The era here used 
is that of the creation, as it is much more simple and easy to reckoi ■ 
forward from the creation to the birth of our Saviour, and from tbill 
birth of Christ to the present time, than to follow those chronolog 
who levkoti backtfard from the birth of Christ to the creation, an4^ 
forward from the birth of Christ to the present time. 

The six great epochs, or divisions of time, from the Creation to ll 
Birth of our Saviour ; 

Evenu, 



The Creation 

The Deluge 

The Call of Abraham 

The Esodus. The Israelites depart 

from Esypt 
The Building of the Temple 
The Taking of Babylon by Cyrus 
Christ Bom 



All Li>st From Blindoees. 
The Only Chosen Generatioii. 
Safety For All Jews. 



Eajth Receives RedempdouEtemi 



In addition to these six epochs, the teacher should fix ou his put 

Eil's mind separately the eras of the foiir great Empiresof ancient timeff," 
ecause as they successively exercised a dominion over the greatest 
part of the civilized world , the history of every nation is more or less 
connected with theirs. And these may be committed to memory from 
the table subjoined ; — 



EiimCs. 



ntke 



Wordi fixing the dale. 



Ntnus founds the Babyloi: 

Cyrus founds the Persian 1 
Alexander fomids the King4uin of|3e75 
Maccdon 



Assyrian Niniis'a Empire FoundediH 

GoTemuient Exercised By Persia, j 
oasts Darius's Pall. 

Greatest Monarcliy Founded Last. 



The teacher will then proceed to the general table, and making it a 
4 to history, will bring out all the circumstances of the events fronf 
■" — , connectmg the dates, as in the following Chrouologiot* 
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MCTHOD OF TSiXIHINa CHROBOLOGX. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the most remarkable events connected with Sacred History, from 
the Creation to the Birth of our Saviour, with the words fixing the 
date of each event. 



Events, 



Years from the 
Creation. 



Words fixing the date. 



FIRST EPOCH. 

Abel Slain 130 

Noah begins to preach repentance 1536 

and to build the Ark 
The Deluge 1656 

SECOND EPOCH. 

Babel built and Manltind dispersed 1757 
Kingdom of Egypt established 1816 

Kingdom of Assyria established 1945 
Abr^am bom 2009 

Phoenicia peopled, and Tyre built 201 7 
The Call of Abraham 2083 

THIRD EPOCH. 

Circumcision ordained 2108 

Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed 2108 
Isaac, the type of our Saviour, offer- 2134 

ed up in sacrifice 
Jacob retires to Mesopotamia 2245 

The seven years famine begins in 2297 

Egypt 
Jacob and his family remove to 2298 

Egypt 
Genesis ends, containing the history 2369 

of 2369 years 
Moses and the Israelites quit Egypt 2513 

FOURTH EPOCH. 

Moses dies and Joshua succeeds 2553 

him 
Otbniel judges Israel 2600 

Ehud, the left-handed, stabs Kipg2680 

Eglon 
Deborah and Barak defeat Sisera at 2719 

Megiddo 
Abimelech slain at Thebez by a 2771 

woman 
Tola j udges Israel 2773 

Jephthah's rash vow 2820 

Eli, the high priest, governs Israel 2849 
Samson's death 2887 

Eli dies. Samuel succeeds him : he 2889 

was the last Judge 
Saul, the first King of Israel, chosen 2909 
Saul offends God in Amalek 2926 



AbeVs Grievous Overthrow. 

A Fearful Judgment Betokened. 

All Lost From Blindness. 



All Dispersed From Wickedness. 
Inundations Cultivate Its Lands 
Assyrian Ninus's Empire Founded 
Terah's Renowned Offspring's Nati- 
vity. 
Tyre'Rises Into Wealth. 
The Only Chosen Generation. 

The Almighty Ordains Circumcision 
Sodom's Iniquity Openly Punished 
Typically Indicating Guilt's Expi- 
ation. 
To Shun Esau's Fury. 
Seven Seasons Menaced Dearth. 

The Sacred Nation's Perigrination. 

Sacred Genesis Leaves Narrating. 

Safety For All Jews. 

Then Flourished Holy Joshua. 

Then Began Othniel's Rule. 

The Left-handed Poniard's Royalty. 

Sisera Defeated At Megiddo. 

Thebez Woman DestroysAbimelech. 

Tola Wisely Defends Judali. 
The Conqueror's Success Regretted, 
rhe Priest Eli's Magistracy. 
The Proud Philistines Destroyed. 
Samuel's Pure Piety Magnified. 

Saul Made Reigning Monarch. 
Saul's Misery Then Begins. 
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David, llie seciiml King of Israel, it J' 
anuiiiLed by tiumuet seven yea. 
before he oblaiiis the Kio^or 
He bUjs Ooliaih in the saa 

Saul defeated and Slain at Gilhoa 
Dnvid compelled to fly before Absa- J 

D iiv id nuniberiug tiie people, 70,000 

die of llie plague 
Solouiun, (he iliird King of Israel, 

succeeds David 
Solomun founds the Holy Tcmpk' 

at Jerusalem, which is linished in 

74 years 

Solomon dies. Juden separated intii 

tno Kiugdoniii through the iin- 

prudeot'e of Rehuboam 
The EKyptians plunder Jerusalem 

and the Temple 
Jeroboam, first King of tJie Ten 

Tribes, diea 
Tbe Ethiopians invade Judah, 

are defeated 
Samaria built and mitde The capital 

of the Ten Tribes instead olTirzali 
Ahab, King of Israel, slain 
Jeb-osbaphat dies and is succeeded 

by the witlicd Jehoram 
Jesebel alain by Jehu 
Athaliab slain, and Jebohash maile 

King of Judah 
Tbe Hist As^iyrian Empire ends 

Sardanapalus 
Jonas «ent to warn the Assyrians 



vTi 

The Numbered People Plagued. 
Solomon Now Made Ruler. 

Most MagniGcent Tempi 



Ten Tribes, urrivea at ibe heigljl 

of its prosperity 
In tbe days of Amos, nho prophes 

edin 
And in die rei^ of Jeroboam the '■i: 

Second, who died in 
Hosea prophesies against Israel 
Micab prophesies ngainst Judah an{l 3: 

Jerunalem 
Samaria taken, and the Ten Tribei^ a 

are carried into captivity bjl ' 

maneser. King of Assyria ; 

ends llie Kingdom aflsrnel,whicli 

exblcd 254 years 



II otdsjixing the dale. 
Second Monarch's Election Shown, 



J. 
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Tnduu'sUealmsSeparaLeMonarchies 

Jerusalem's Opulence Graces Egypt. 
Jeroboam Removed From Israel. 
Judah Repulses Barbarous Ethiopia 
Jerusalem's Rival Capital Altered. 



Jezebel's Awful Sentenee Inflicted. 
Graceless Aihaliah's Tyranny 



Great Assyria's Power Ebbs. 

Jonas's Assyrian Mission Be; 
Joel Speaks Of Futurity. 
Jewish Samaria Is Strong;. 



Greatly Thtealening Amos Pt 
.leraboam The Second Inhumed. 




Jewish Tribes Perrerseneas Judged. 



iMicah 

Judged. J 



HSTBOD or 'nuonino chhokologv. 






y^nrs/mn the Wori^fii^ng the dMe. 



Isaiah foreiels tlie coiuioK of o 
Saviour714 jcarsberore hisbiith 

Nahum prophesies ngaiunt Ninevcli 

Sennaclierib's army of 185,000 men 
destroyed in one night 

Jadith, by stratogetn, destroys Ho- 
lofeioes 

Josiah reigns in Judab 

Jereuiali praphesies 

Josiah i<]«in by [be Egyptians, a.t 
Megiddo 

£zel[iel,in captivity,]] as his 1st Tisio^ 

NebiichadnezKat lakes JeruEalem St 
ends ihe Kingdom of Judah, 134 
years after the destruction of thi 
Kingdom of Israel 

Nebuchadnezzar, proud of his con 
quests, loses his reason 

Cyrus having taken Babyloti, am 
slain Belshazzar, ends the Baby- 
lonian and founds the Persian 
Empire 

Cyrus allows ilie Jews to return horn 

Daniel writes bis prophecies 

Daiius, king of Persia, weds Eslhc 

H^gai prophe^es of llie coming af 3465 
the Messiah 

Hainan put In death 

Ezra, the priest, settles and refoimK 
the Jewish Church and C 
wealth 

Nebemiab, a Jew, the favourite ol 'ioAS 
Arlaxerxes obtains leave to build 
the walls of Jerusalem 

Malacbi (the laft of the Prophi 
as a succession of Prophets, v 
not to be expected as before) i 
horts the Jews IB adhere (o tb« 
law of Moses, till Jesus Christ 
the true and chief Prophet shall 
appear. See Malachi, iv. 4 

Ptolemy Solei, King of Egypt, en- 
ters Jennalera on the Sabbath, 
under falite pretences, and surpris- 
ing the city, makes the inhabi- 
tants captives, many of whom he 
send^ to Egypt 

Plolamy Phiiadelphus employs 72 
Jews to translate the Old Tesia- 
mcntinto Greek; hence that 
sion is called tbe Septuogint 



Glad Tidings Manifest Isaiah. 

Greatly Tlien Nabum Threatened. 
Great Sennacherib's Might Quelled. 

Jewish Judith's Stratagem Prospers. 

Good Jodah Begins Goveming. 
Godly Jeremiah Prophesies Now, 
Josiah Guarding Megiddo FhDb. 



3437NTudab's Enslaver Grows Distracted. 
3468 God Ends Belshazzar's Power. 



3469 Jndab's Exiles Liberated Now. 

GreatlyExalted Daniel's BevelalioM 
Jewish Esther Promoted Highly. 
Grace Enlightens Fious Hft^i&t, 



acOSJudah's Last Recognized Prophet, 



3685 Judah Laments Plolomj's Fraud. 



3728 



Jewish Writings Translated Care- - 
fully. 
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Evtnts, 



Years from the 
Creation, 



Words fixing the date. 



3839 



3861 



3862 



Jason bribes Antioohus, King of Sy- 3829 
ria, and by bis means is made 
. High Priest 

Jadaft Maccabeus governs Judab, 
and gains repeatea victories over 
^e ^rmiest of Antiocbus 

Jonathan Maccabeus, captain of the 
Jews, captured by Tiyphon, at 
Ftbleooais, by a stratagem, and 
afterwards put to death 

He is succeeaed by bis brother Si- 
mon, the High Priest, who makes 
a league with the Romans and 
Spartans, and after having made 
the Jews independent of every 
Foreign Prince, has the Govern- 
ment settled on himself and his 
heirs, and drives all idolators out 
of the city 

Simon, traversing the cities of Judah, 
comes with two of his sons, to Je- 
richo ; Ptolomy, the son of Abu- 
bus, Simon's son-in-law, entices 
them to his castle and barbarous* 
ly murders them at a banquet 

Herod, the son of Antipater, declar- 
ed King of Judah by the Romans 

Jesus Chnst, our Lord and Saviour, 
in the fulness of time, is born of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, at Beth- 
lehem. 



Jason Corrupts Syria's Monarch. 



JudaVs Captain, Judas Maccabeus. 



Jonathan Captured By Artifice. 



Jerusalem Purified By Simon. 



3870 



3965 



4004 



Judah's Princes Wickedly Over- 
thrown. 



Judah Misgoverned By Herod. 
Earth Receives Redemption Eternal 



The teacher will see that this method is not merely applicable to 
Chronology, but may be applied to Statistics, Geography, and Astro- 
nomy ; and indeed, any subject in which the recollection of numbers 
is necessary. In Latitudes and Longitudes it might be associated 
with a sentence: thus, " Quebec Witnessed Wolfe's Kenown," — ogives 
the latitude and longitude of Quebec. " Fanged Reptile'* will give 
the number of stars in the constellation of the Serpent; and ** A 
Rough Foe," those of the great Bear, viz. 105. It will indeed ex- 
ercise the ingenuity of the teacher ; but the grand object should be 
to moigathe pupil form his own chronological tables from these prin- 
ciples ; and we shall te happy to learn that this method of teaching is 
adopted in the way we recommended it. We shall gladly receive 
from our correspondents any sentences which they may have formed 
on this system, for the recollection of numhers. 
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KANT'S PHILOSOPHY. 



When we hear people talk of applying the principles of Mental Philo- 
sophy to Education, and speak of a science of mind, we are apt, with- 
out investigation, to suppose, that it would be no difficult task ; we 
are apt to think (that is before we think ^ strictly speaking), that the 
mind can be weighed in a balance like the air, and that the laws which 
govern it have been as well ascertained as those which govern natural 
physics. But those who are at all acquainted with the metaphysical 
systems, and the various sciences of mind which have been propound- 
ed by philosophers from age to age, are very far from forming such 
opinions. Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz, Wolf, Baumgarten, Helve- 
tius, Locke, Hume, and Dugald Stewart, had each their systems of 
mind, and each has been from time to time shaken to its centre, from 
the very circumstance of their all agreeing to differ — and from another 
circumstance also, namely, that of a philosopher, who totally distinct 
from all of these, and all others who have given their speculations to 
the world, having framed a critical system of Mental Philosophy 
upon the seemingly sure basis of mathematical demonstration. The 
pnilosopher to whom we allude is Immanuel Kant, who in the 
middle of the last century, as Kegius Professor of logic, metaphy- 
sics, and moral philosophy, in the university of Konigsberg in 
Prussia, gave birth to a new mode of philosophizing in Germany, 
which, differing from all former modes, begins with a nice and accu- 
rate anatomizing of the human mind ; upon which is grounded all 
its future investigation, and by means of which its great founder was 
able to detect the sophistical jargon, improperly named metaphysics, 
of the French philosophers, and to overthrow completely the perni- 
cious doctrines not only of materialism, fatalism, and atheism, but 
those of idealism and scepticism ; which men of minds equally weak, 
but of less moral courage, clung to with superstitious reverence. To 
s do this, Kant depended upon a single principle — ^namely, just reason- 
ing, founded in an accurate philosophy of the human mind. And it 
is a growing opinion among the metaphysicians of the present day, 
that Kant's great merit consists (although, like his contemporaries, he 
is at times even at issue with himself), in being the mental anatomist, 
who has dissected the human mind the best. He in many important 
particulars totally overthrows those empirical sciences which then had 
and even now have some credit in the world ; and which, like the 
wooden head in Phaedrus, are each extremely beautiful, but which, 
at the same time, are destitute of brains. It must not, however, be 
supposed, that Kant's Philosophy is so simple, that " all who run may 
read ; " for although it is certainly founded on the purest truths that 
the mathematics can teach, yet it is at the same time difficult and 
abstract ; for, what can be more difficult than the reflex act of the 
mind, that is, the turning of the intellectual eye inwards on its own 
operations ? From this circumstance Kant has been frequently called, 
by those who had not the patience to enter into his beautiful theory, 
a mystic ; but of all the metaphysical writers, perhaps he alone least 
deserves the name. It must always be borne in mind, that Kant had 



kaht's philosophy. 
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distinguisbed bimsdf in mat/tsmalias before he attempted ^Az/osopAy^i 
aad tbat tberefore his writings are characterised by no cjuaiityaomuciij 
as distinctness of conception and an iron strictneBa of reaaoning; 
giving at least the evidence, whether his theory be right or wrong, J 
that he had looked at it on alt aides, " above, beyond, and through," 
with the deep thought of calm Bisientific rigour, ' But to those used 
to metaphysieal study, and tliis canbe only those that are fond of it, 
the ayatem of Kant will not present such forbidden features as even 
mathematical astronomy, or analytic chemistry, "fhe unprepared 
reader may probably find Kant's Philosophy a riddle : but a reader of 
thia kind will not make much of Newton's " Principia", or D'AIem- 
bert's " Calculus of Variations;" he will make nothing of them — for 
if he trusts to his own judgment he will pronounce them, maduesa. 
But the philosophy of mind will not be profitably studied, unless the 
reader strenuously and perseveringly labours at the work; the bless- 
ing of half sle^p is, in such a case, absolutely denied him ; he must 
make up his mind to study and treat it on scientific principles, or not 
study it at all. He must bring to the work cool and euergetic judg- 
ment, profound and universal investigation. The critical philosophy 
of Kant has been regarded, by persons who have so iovestigated it, as 
the greatest intellectnal achievement of the century in which it cam^J 
to light; aud, more particularly, from the noble system of moralitRj 
the pure tiieology, and the lofty views of man's nature, derived frcS^ 
it, as well as its perfcct reconcilabihty with the sacred truths of tM, 
Gospel. And the effect of it has been i'elt, and may be discerned, iqQ 
the spiritual character of Germany, pervading all her popular litera 

Kant, in opposition to other metaphysicians, commenceefrom with- 
in and proceeds outreardu. The ultimate aim of all philosophy must 
lie to interpret appearances, and to discover what the Germans call 
the ttrwhr, "the Primitive Truth" — the necessarily, absolutely, and 
eternally True, Instead of attempting to prove the existence of Gofl-' 
and the soul from inl'erencen drawn from the world of seme, the Kf " 
t?«ian philosophy asserts, that it finds these things written i ~ 

able characters within the inmost recesses of our being. Il 
to open the inward eye to the sight of this primitive truth, or rather' 
to clear oif the lAscurations of aejise which eclipse tins truth withiii 
ta», BO that we may see it and believe it not only to be true, bat the 
foundation and essence of all Truth ; and this may be said to be the 
problem of Critical Philosophy. 

It has been objected, that this philosophy inverts the order of 
nature, and is as little calculated to promote the progress of science 
tts the syllogistic system of Aristotle, which was likewise built on cate- 
^oii^, or general forms. But this objection would not be urged by 
those who have at all learned to distinguish bettveen abstract reason- 
ing and deraonatration in coiicreto — between the manner of acquiring 
experimental or physical knowledge, and that of studying or teaching 
the principles of metaphysical science; and, as it is too commonly ' ~ 
^tase, that knowledge A priori and knowledge d posteriori are cot 
pCounded with each other, it ought always to be remembered, that 
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ideas d priori are produced mith experience, bul they are not pro- 
duced by it and do not proceed _/rtwi it: aa therefore they are con- 
stitutional in the human mind (tiiough not innate), being only the 
forms of the mind, they are distinguished by two marks, namely, 
by their being unrcersal and necessary : so that the contrary of such 
iaeaH is impossible. 

But the grand feature which characterizes Kant's Philosophy is hia 
distinction between wndersfaniiitiff and reason. Both are organs by 
which tie mind diacoTers tbuth ; but the manner of producing it is 
essentially different, nnd it is of the last importance to separate and 
distinguish them. Beaaon is of a higher nature than underatandinsff 
but its results are no less certain, nay, rather much more so, for 
reason discerns Truth itself — the absolutely and primitwely true ; 
while understanding discovers only gelations, aud cannot decide with- 
out it. Understanding, therefore, in the critical system, is not 
allowed to KJRMy the province of reason, which it is appointed to obey, 
and cannot mle over it without ruin to the whole spiritual man. To 
discern the truth is the province of reason, which therefore is to be 
cultivalfid as the highest I'aculty in man ; and trcth is to be loved 
purely and solely because it ia tkue ; and what is tbub contiQues 
TRUE to the end of all time. 

Kant also makes it one of his first principles, that time and space 
are proessential forms of the mind. Thus time is the necessary con- 
dition of all intuitive perceptions, and the idea we have of it serves lo 
ascertain, by the tnternn/ senses, such as the imagination, memoiy, 
reflection, kc. On the contrary, space is the characteristic of aH 
external perceptions, being determined by the medium of the external 
senses, and chiefly by those of iouch, vision, and hearing ; and no 
thinking person will deny the truth and accuracy of this distinction ; 
for the necessity and importance of such division cannot be ques- 
tioned, unless by those who are decided enemies to all innovation, or 
blind adherents to Aristotle and the schoolmen. The elements of 
Kant's PhUosophy of Mind are thus set forth ; 



Mulijtude. 
Totality. 



Reality. Substance and AcoideDt. 

Negation. Cause and EffecL 

LiiuituCiDU. Action and Ke-actian. 
It£.^EON. 
6 Ideas. 
bsolute Absolute Sulistancc. 

iniilaliun. Abscilute Cause, 

Absolute Concurrence. 



Necessity. 



KAST S PHIIOBOPHT, 



aisenl in nut of 

le atid Space. Time and Space. 



makes conceptions. 



riuB and 8i 




it we feel, see, lear, 
ia[ we tUinl of only, 
tliink of only, bul 



1. CoNseroDSNE; 
clgeds and from on 
^_A Tine is the /arm of 
^■L Sfici is the/am of 
^^■h^BMsB makes 

^^K Seasoii makes 

I\TOfTioN is every iMag present in 
taste, or smell. 

Conception is every tiling absatt in 

jt do not (oKcA. 
Ma is erery Ibing ovt of time and space wliicli 
"* " 'to time and space. 

m, comprehended under concepd'un. 
cimception joined to conception. 

OF TIME AND SPACE. 

fbe action of matter upon any of the sensationB of man produce* 
istion, as the ouly evidence of its existence; yet aeiiaation ( 
-only roBTiifest itself to the raind under the two conditions of extenawM ' 
and stKcension. Hence we may infer, that these two conditions a 
laws of tlie sensitive faculty, and are the ground of possibility that ' 
man can have any sensation at all ; for annul these conditions, and we 
annihilate sensation altogether. The usual expressions by which these 
conditions otsense are designated, are time and space; consequently, 
"^" e and space are the constituent elements of sense. 

SEKSS. 

e faculty, which receives impressions through the 
s or channels of sense, called the five senses, which revive sen- 
e individual, and are either extended or successive, and 
are the true generators of the facts that occur on earth, which can only 
l>e known because they address the senses. When these facts are 
received in Buccession, they are received through time ; when they 
are received in extension, or all at once, they are received through 
gpace : hence, all matter in thne and s^a^e can be nothing but sen- 
sation. 



13 Categories. 
h receive the matter of Itnowlege, that is, sensation, the mind 
rt be passive ; but, in order to connect this matter into knowledge, 
vilif is requisite. The faculty which performs this office is quite 
distinct from sense; it is wholly active, and is called the Intellect, or 
IJnderatanding, It connects the sensations into objects, orthe^isen 
9^H"iety into a unity. Thus the sensatioaB received in the mind aie 
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first deposited in the two mental receivers — time and space, which 
instantly impress their peculiar forms of extension and succession on 
these sensations. The understanding then proceeds to construct 
objects out of this given matter, which it effects in the following 
manner : In order that we should be conscious of objects, it is im- 
perative on us to determine the class to which they belong in the 
triad — one, many, all. Thus the mind decides on the number of 
objects composed out of the given matter, and this procedure settles 
their quantity. The next operation which the understanding per- 
forms, is to arrange the object under the triad — ^reality, negation, limi- 
tation. This determines it to be a real object, because it regulates 
every thing else, and this produces a limit to the sensation commonly 
called " thing." This triad settles the limits of the object, or its 
quality. The next triad which the Understanding impresses upon 
the sensation, settles whether the object is a substance, the effect of a 
substance, or part of a whole ; and this determines the relation of the 
sensation to ourselves and to surrounding objects, under the triad of 
substance and accident — cause and effect — action and re-action. 

In this manner the Kantesian philosophy assumes that, the under- 
standing by virtue of its triple triads of quantity, quality, and relation, 
produces out of the given matter, an intelligent object of nature. 
These natural objects — ^trees, rivers, mountains, and so on, are com- 
pounds of sensation amalgamated and produced by the understanding. 
Thus it is contended that the originating cause of sensation is distinct 
from the mind, and is therefore called in this science, by way of dis- 
tinction, noumenon, while the joint effect, or the sensation formed 
into an object by the understanding, is by way of distinction called 
phenomenon. 

This mental procedure may be termed the constitutive use of tJw 
understanding ; because without given matter, and produced form, 
nature, as will be apprehended, could not exist. There is however, 
still another triad which determines our view of considering nature 
under the head modality, and this is the triad o^ possihility , existence, 
necessity. When an object of nature is beyond our ken, we are un- 
able to pronounce upon it, — as inhabitants of the moon ; but on finding 
that the thought does not contradict any of the mental laws, we must 
grant it to be possible. Those who peruse these pages will not hesi- 
tate to say, that as they exist, so must their author exist : sufficient 
evidence of the second member of the triad. Lastly, when we find 
notions so knit together, that if we take one away we destroy the other, 
we have a full and perfect notion of the third member of the triad — 
necessity. A triangle of three lines — ^remove one, the figure instantly 
vanishes. 

Thus the human understanding has twelve original primitive laws : 
destroy any one of them, and nature vanishes ; for what possible ob- 
ject of nature can there be, which has neither quantity nor quality, 
and does not stand in relation to surrounding objects ? None. It is 
therefore the understanding that generates every object which we 
denominate nature, which is consequently an active faculty, or spon- 
taneity, strictly limited to time and space ; the twelve modes of its 
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4Dg the twelve categories. Forr 
f^)erieace is a collection of phenomena Iti 1 

the underHtanding has given determinate forms. Hence the lawa of 
nature originate in mind alone ; and, in a word, what we term things 

'u fact, really thoughts, produced by mewia of sensation from some 

aial CAUSE — mental reprexeutations. 



a produced, 
d space, to which. 



^^Iccording to the Philosophy of Kant, reaaon has nothiug to do 
mtn time and apace ; the matter of nature is sensation ; reason, there- 
fore excludes the matter of nature, and ia only occupied by its form. 
The faculty which forms ideas out of nature, for instance, of the soul — 
of a first cause — of God — of moral lawa — is pure jH-actical reason; and 
which also recognizes the moral law, and the aacrod trutha of religion 
revealed to us in the Bible, The aix lawa of reason, absolute totality, 
absolute limitation, absolute substance, absolute cause, absolute concur- 
rence, and absolute necessity thus referring, are of the same efficacy in 
the construction of spiritual essenceB, that the twelve laws of under- 
standing are with respect to nature. The most striking contrast, 
however, is to be obaerved in the application of these original mental 
laws. The categories of the understanding, even when carried to tht 
infinite by speculative reaaon, are totally devoid of meaning 
they are applied strictly to the sensations received by sense. 
procedure generalizes nature, and enables us to arrange it undt 
various claasea, with a view to produce the almost consistency 
unity in all our knowledge, which ends the office of speculative reasi 
The laws of matter originate in the faculties of sense and und* 
standing : but as the laws of reason are infinite in their nature, 
they are applied to spiritual essencea. Speculative reason geueratea 
laws for the body — the laws of nature : practical reaaon generates 
laws for the soul — the laws of morality : but all laws originate in 
tnind, not in matter. Speculative reason would make a man trust in 
tlie doctrines of probabilities ; hut, in practical reason, no doctrine of 
chances wUl avail. It has to do with our principles, rather than our 
earthly knowledge; because these principles reside in etemilj, with 
the eternal soul they are framed to govern ; and develope the ex- 
istence of God, the necessity of a Saviour, the immortality of the 
soul, tlie divinity of Christ, a future state, and the whole code of 
divine precepts revealed to us in the Gospel. Thus faith is held eu- 
perior to knowledge, because knowledge is founded on t 
impressions of sense ; while faith is derived Irora the immaterial worI< ^ 
and ia the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things uo^ 
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^OP IMTtHTION AND CONCEPTION. 
Jttdgmfnl. 
ese have been already deHned ; and it may be added, to set thei 
e more clearly before the raiud. that in order to forma judgmet" 
\t i* not only sufficient to have a subject, we must also assert som 
tiling respecting it, that is, either affirm or deny it to be heavy c 
Ugbt, thick or &in, white or black ; this ia caUed attributing a ^eS 
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€ate to a subject. The nature of this predicate is worthy of investi- 
gation. In all judgments of experience, the predicate indicates some 
quality that we either affirm or deny of the subject. Now the subject 
being the thing, intuition — judged of, our purpose is to distinguish it 
from other objects by some peculiar quality, as a red rose, or a white 
rose. Here the intuition — rose being the subject — ^it is quite clear that 
red or white is not the thing but merely the distinctive quality : for 
instance, the notion red is not confined to the individual rose under 
consideration, but refers to all red things in nature ; red cannot eaAst 
by itself, but in the mind ; and as we cannot experience all red things, 
we are constrained to conceive them— so that the predicate is a con- 
cation. 

Such will be sufficient to show the nature of the Science of Mind 
according to Kant, and it will be seen that its distinctive and at the 
same time startling feature is, that sensation is considered as existing 
in the mind and not in matter^ which is held to be no more capable 
of a sensation itself than it is capable of reasoning ; and thus the 
Kantesian Philosophy is completely at issue with any thing like ma- 
terialism ; and as it is raised above time^ and space, and sensCy is of 
a far more heavenly nature than those systems, which would consider 
the mind as the result of organization. We, without attempting to 
decide upon any metaphysical question, have thought it right to in- 
troduce it to the notice of the public, from a conviction that it ought 
to be examined, and that it affi)rds much valuable information on the 
anatomy of mind. Kant's system is yet but little known in England^ 
and we can but give a very- slight idea of it ; but we think its study^ 
in common with the other systems so well known, would be of ad- 
vantage ; especially, as we deem it perfectly compatible with Chris- 
tianity. But those who would enter into its study must recollect, 
that Philosophy dwells aloft in the temple of science, in the divinity ol 
its inmost shrine ; her dictates descend among men, but she herselgr 
descends not ; whoso would behold her, must climb with long ant 
laborious effi)rt — nay, still linger in the forecourt, till manifold trials^, 
have proved him worthy of admission into the interior solemnities. 



THE CARPENTER'S SLIDE RULE APPLIED TO 

TIMBER MEASURE. 

BY GEORGE OAKLEY LUCAS. 

The dimensions are to be taken in feet and tenths of a foot. St 

the side of the rule. 
To find the superficial content of a board in the form of a long square 
Rule. — Set 1 on B to the length on A, and against the breadih or ^ 

B will be found the superficial content on A. 

EXAMPLES. 

72. If a board be 10,50 feet long, and 1,25 feet broad, how man_ — 7 
superficial feet are contained thereiQ ? 

Set 1 on B to 10,50 on A, and against 1,25 on B will be 13,125 
A, being the content in feet and decimal parts. 
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THE CiBPKSTBH's SLIDE T 

Set 12 on B to iO on A, and against ,125 on A will be found ] J 
inctiea on B. Am. 13 feet, Ij inches. 

73. How manv snperficial feet are there in ft board whose length is 
12,75 feel, and breadth 0,75 feet ? 

• Set 1 on B to 12,75 on A, and against 0,75 on B wiU be fonod 
9, 56 on A. ^m. feet, Scinches. 

* Note. — In thiB example the i in the middle of B counts one, and 
the I at the beginning, the decimal part of 1. 

The width of a board being given, to find how much in length will 
make a superficial foot. 

BrLB.— -Set 1 on B to the width in inches on A, and against 144 on 

will be found the length on B. 

7*4. If a board be 16 inches wide, how much will it take to make 
a Square foot '? 

Set 1 on B to 16 on A, and against U4 on A will be foimd 9 on B. 
Am. 9 inches. 

J\/ole. — If a board be wider iit one end than the other, take the 
TTidlh in the middle for a mean hreadtli. 

But if it should be very tapering, take several widths, and divide 
[he lolal of them by tlie number of widtlis so taken, tlie quotient will 
Tbt the mean width. 

If a board be '17 inches wide at one end, and 13 inches at the other, 
^Swl 14,5 feet long ; how many superficial feet are contained therein ? 

The mean widUi is 1,25 foot. 
_ Set 1 on B to I4,5ou A, and against 1,25 on B will be found 18,125 
«et on A. ^Hs. 18 feet, IJ inches. 
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SQUARE TIMBER 
siich aa have equal bases, and whose side.^ are straight and parallel. 
Itui-B. — Set the length in feet on C to 12 on D, and against the side 
j£^ tlie base in inches on D. will be found the solid content on C. 

^5. How many solid feet are there in a piece of timber whose length 

■1-4 feet 6 inches, and the sides of its base lOJ inches* 

Set 14.5 on C to 12 on D, and against lOJ on D will be found 11,1 

A7/S. II feet, 1 -tenth. 

. '6. If a piece of timber he 17 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 6 inches 
^^>^e, and 1 foot 3 inches thick, how many sohd feet are contained 
*laercia ? 

^et 1 on B to 18 on A, and against 15 on B will be found 270 on 
being the area of the base. 

3et 1 DO on C to 10 on D, and against 270 on C i*ill be found 16,43 
'** D.^Jeing thesideof a squareeqnal. 
g Set 17,5 on C to 12 on D, and against 16,43 on D will be found 
"^1^1 on C, being the solid content in feet and decimal parts. 

A^js. 32 feet, 9^ inches. 
. The breadth and thickness of a piece of timber being given, to find 
^ ^Wf much in length will make a solid foot. 

Hvi.F. — Set 1 on B to the area of the base in inches, on A, and 
*K=»in8t 1728on A will be found the length on B. 

Vol.. II — Spji/emheTjISBS. b a 
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77. If a piece of timber be 1 foot 6 inches broad, and 1 foot 3 
inches thick, how much in length will make a solid foot ? 

The area of the base is 270 inches. 

Set 1 on B to 270 on A, and against 1728 on A will be found 6,4 
inches on B, being the length required. Ans, 6,4 inches. 



UNEQUAL SQUARED TIMBER 
Is such as have unequal bases, the top being less than the bottom. 

Rule. — The customary method among dealers is, to take the square 
in the middle for the mean square, or base. It is, however, working 
on false principles, a^ all such timber should be measured as the frus- 
tum of a square pyramid ; though by taking the sides of the square in 
several places, and dividing the total by the number of times so taken, 
you will have the mean sides, so as to be near enough the truth for 
most purposes, when proceed as in square timber. 

78. If the mean breadth of a piece of timber be 1 foot 10 inches, 
the depth 1 foot 2| inches, and the length 24 feet, how many solid 
feet are contained therein ? 

Set 1 on B to 22 on A, and against 14,5 on B will be found 319 on 
A, being the area of the mean base. 

Set 100 on C to 10 on D, and against 319 on C will be found 17,86 
on D, being the side of a square equal. 

Set 24 on C (the length), to 12 on D, and against 17,86 on D (the 
side of the square), will be found 53,17 on C, being the solid content. 

Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against ,17 on A will be found 2 
inches on B. Ans. 53 feet, 2 inches. 



ROUND TIMBER 

Is such as have circular bases, being the case with all trees in their 
rough, or natural state. 

The general rule among dealers, is to take a fourth part of the 
girt, or circumference of the tree, for the side of a square equal ; and 
then measure as if it were square timber, and by so doing they gai 
more than one-fifth part of the solid content. 

CUSTOMARY METHOD. 

Rule. — Set the length in feet on C to 12 on D, and against th 
fourth part of the mean girt in inches on D will be found the soli 
content on C. 

THE TRUE WAY. 

Rule. — Set the length in feet on C to 42,53 on D and against th 
girt or circumference in inches on D will be found the solid conten 
on C. 

Or thus — Set the length on C to 13,54 on D, and against the dia 
meter on D, will be found the solid content on C. 

JVote, — In taking the girt of a tree it is customary to allow on 
inch in twelve for the bark, so that if a tree were to girt 48 inches, th 
neat girt would be but 44 inches. 

All parts of a tree that are less than two feet in circumference, ar 
not considered timber. 
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79. If the girt of a piece of timber be 126 inches, and the length 
10 feet, how many cubic feet are contained therein ? 

The quarter of the girt is 31 J inches. 

Set 10 on C to 12 on D, and against 31 J inches on D will be found 
68,9 on C, being the cubic content in feet and decimal parts, the cus- 
tomary way. Ans. 68 feet 9-tenths. 

Or thus : Set 10 on C to 42,53 on D, and against 126 on D will be 
found 87,73 on C, being the cubic content in feet and decimal parts, 
the true way. 

Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against 73 on A will be found 8f inches 
on B. Ans, 87 feet, 8J inches. 

.Note, — ^In this example there is a variation of 1 8,83 feet between 
the content, the true way, and the customary ; reckoning the price at 
five shilUngs per foot, it makes a diflference in favour of the buyer, of 
£4..14..1f. 

80. How many solid feet are there in a piece of timber, whose neat 
girt is 86 inches, and length 20 feet ? 

CUSTOMARY WAY. 

Set 20 (feet) on C to 12 on D, against 21,5 (inches) on D will be 
found 64,2 on C, being the solid content in feet and decimal parts. 

Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against ,2 on A will be found nearly 
2J inches on B. Ans, 64 feet, li inches. 

TRUE WAY. 

Set 20 on C to 42,53 on D, and against 86 on D will be found 81,75 
on C, being the solid content. Ans, 8 If feet. 

Or thus : 

Set 22 on B to 7 on A, and against (the girt) 86 on B will be found 
27,36 on A, being the diameter. 

Set 20 on C to 13,54 on D, and against 27,36 on D will be found 
81,75 on C, being the solid content as before. 

"When the bottom base is greater than the top, take the girt, or cir- 
cunoference, in several places, add them together, and divide the total 
by the number of girts taken, and the quotient will be the mean girt ; 
from which deduct the allowance for the bark, and the remainder will 
be the neat girt. 

81 . Supposing the mean girt of a tree, after deducting the allowance 
for the bark, to be 64^ inches, and the length to be 26 feet, what is the 
Bolid content ? 

CUSTOMARY WAY. 

Set 26 feet on C to 12 on D, and 16,125 on D (girt) will be found 
46,95 on C, being the solid content. 

Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against ^96 on A will be found 11^ 
inches on B. Ans, 46 feet, llj inches. 

TRUE WAY. 

Set 26 on C to 42,53 on D, and against 64,5 on D Tthe girt) will be 
found 59,78 on C, being the solid content in feet and decimal parts. 

Set 12 on B to 10 on A, and against ,78 on A will be found 9J 
inches on B. Ans, 59 feet, 9J inches. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
Science should always be demonstrated so as to draw forth the think- 
ing powers of a child ; for it is only by the exercise and use of the 
reasoning faculties, that good practical results can be insured. Nothing 
is more common, and nothing strikes us as more extraordinary, than 
the quickness of calculation displayed by most iUiterate persons, where 
necessity has compelled them to the use of the reflective powers. A 
mere hedgerman, who has never known a letter in the alphabet, and 
cannot tell the figures in a clock, will often, in matters of common 
calculation, outstrip the arithmetical precisian ; and the poor chand- 
ler's-shop woman, who keeps her accounts by ** circles and crosses 
and straight strokes of chalk," will, in all that pertains to the business 
in which she is engaged, perform calculations on the spur of the mo- 
ment, which your man of pen and ink, and nought and carry one, 
would be puzzled to do in an hour. Now all this arises from such 
people always having to do with the tangible realities of life, and not 
havmg scarcely an idea of abstraction in figures. We recollect, in 
our younger days, of an old lady who kept a small shop for the retail 
of almost every useful commodity, from a red herring to a tinder-box, 
inventing for herself a complete system of hieroglyphics. She had a 
peculiar drawing for every trust customer ; some peculiarity of the 
person's dress or character suggesting a corresponding mark in her 
book, which enabled her to distinguish her various debtors. One, re- 
markable for a long nose, had the outUne of that protuberance to re- 
present him ; another, with bandy legs, had himself represented by^ 
a pair of ( ) ; while cheeses would be represented by circles, candlef 
by small straight strokes, butter by a pair of cow's horns, and mil 
by a rude representation of the teats ; and with -this written language 
she was able to keep a correct account of all her debts ; and by tht 
application of the same principle to the separating or adding togethei 
of quantities, which comprehends the whole of arithmetical science 
she was enabled to perform all the calculations requisite in her various^ 
dealings. Now, such persons as the above were by no means uncom- 
mon a quarter of a century ago. Education, in advancing, has greatly 
improved the class of persons to whom old Betty Spall (for that wa; 
her name) belonged : but in this particular, as in many others, she ha: 
driven us from nature, and reduced us to the contemplation of thing 
through media which too often distort them and render them difficul 
of apprehension. Therefore it ought always to be a fundament 
maxim of the teacher**^ never to lose sight of nature :" when he doe-? 
this, he gives himself a world of pains to no purpose, and is fumblin. 
about at the human mind in the dark, with about as little chance 
being able to lay hold of her, as he would of catching a mermaid in ^ 
horse-pond. When, in the science of numbers, he tells a child that o i^ ^ 

and one is two, and from this carries him on to twelve times twelv ^ 

are a hundred and forty-four — when he gives him a series of twel V^' ^ 
to fifteen figures, comprehending numbers that surpass the mind t:^ ^ 
conceive, and tells him to take another immense series of quantiti^^^ 
from them, and give him the remainder (without his pupil's havii^^ S 
any idea of what he is about); and thinks, that by doing this, he is 
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^pfiing tiie mind in a. nholesome manner ; he is as mm-h in the darkj 
ja to its nature, capacities, ond powers, as a doctor would prove l)imrd 
self to be of the hahits and nature of the body, who would tell M 
hungry man to satisfy his appetite and increase tus strengtli by a tneNN 
of slewed bullets or roasted cannon balls. But we do as fooliRh al 
thing as this, whenever we expect a cliild'e mind to digest that which, 
from its very nature, it cannot receive ; and this we do when we put 
a \aige amount of numbers before n child and tdl him to multiply it, 
or divide it, or reduce it, without giving him the rationale of what he 
is about. It is an easy thing to make hira say, and to repeat it mecha' 
nically from one end of a long line of figures to the other : — ^Take 
two froni nought — I can't. Borrow ten. Ten and nought ia ten. Take 
two from ten is eii^ht. Set down eight and carry one. This can be- 
accompUshed admirably with the aid of the birch and the cane; aodJ 
you may torture the child into the confeSHton that he understands itA 
aitd then mercifully consign hira to his fate ; but you cannot, by tkitP 
ptoctjSB, improve him, in any great degree, for your own after purposes, ' 
or for society, or for himself. You may teach him to deceive you, 
you may put bis wits to work to steal your tutor's key, you may exer- 
cise his ingenuity in bribing another mechanical learner to do his sum 
for him, you may find him making shrewd guessea at the right 
figures, and be "terribly angered" to hear hira exclaim, alter one, 
two, or three hours of hard botheration, that the sum won't cotm right 
—and see him smash bis slate to nieces in the height of Iiis arithme- 
tical fury ; but you will not give him thereby an idea, and the way \tA 
make use of it combined with other ideas ; and so to raise himself uJ 
as from the broad base of a pyramid to the top of the science am 
I to compreheud ; he will be like one who travels over tiwJ 
s by the sea-side, having on the outset taken a wrong direction, 
ids that the further he goes the more numerous and perplexing are 
difficulties, and who in the end is compelled to llounder about like 
1 the Slough of Despond, without a bright light befora- 
L, or n helping hand to raise him up. Now when we would tea^ilH 
e abstractions to young children, withont informing them, ^xaL 
shewing to them in such familiar ways that the mind can lay hold olS 
that these abstractionH are the resemblances of real objects, we dO 
worse than this ; and there is no science in which this great error is 
«onunitted so much as in that of arithmetic. It may be said — but 
|i<(how do children then learn arithmetic? and the precise father says, 
u brings m.e home every quarter, a nice cyphering book; all 
re« set down in the most uniform manner — German test illn- 
I every rale, and beautiful flourishes of swans, and serpents, 
■.'SOgels' heads, with goose's wings for ears, are seen in every page; 
feh is further embellished by the addition of lines of red ink, 
■ble and single." But the good father seldom takes the trouble to 
the principle, the soul, the essence of the thing. He 
I's writing book and his arithmetic book with him to the 
t party : he expatiates on the beauty of the one, and the prcci"" 
f the other ; he looks on the fair sheet, without a blot, aj 
le down his child's hair with self-gratulotion at being the fath( 
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of such a boy : but if he asks him what eleven half herrings are at a 
penny each, or a shilling a dozen, Peter Simple stands and looks at 
him with as much astonishment as if he had asked him to take the 
moon by the horns, and drag her within the embrace of the Great 
Bear. And if he was told he should have no plum-pudding till he 
could tell what two-thirds of three-fourths of one was, he would 
drop more tears than plums, and look upon his father as the greatest 
tyrant since Nebuchadnezzar. The fact is, he is rarely taught to apply 
the powers of his mind at all at school ; and when he gets into the 
counting-house or the shop, he finds his theoretics, in nine cases out 
of ten, perfectly inapplicable. He would go through his regular formal 
and systematic rules in the calculation of the interest of a few pounds 
sterling in one case ; and in the other, if an old washerwoman came 
into the shop for half an ounce of eight-shilling tea, he would out 
slate and pencil, and, by the Rule of Three, state his question with as 
much formality as if he were about calculating the period of a new 
comet, while the old lady would walk to another shop. Now mental 
arithmetic is at issue with all this circumbendibus tom-foolery — ^it 
brings you to the question at once, or not at all ; and as we teach a 
kitten to drink milk by rubbing her nose in it ; so it dips the mind into 
science, and imparts a relish from the first setting oflf. But more than 
this, it proceeds gradually from what is known to what is unknown, 
and thereby exercises largely that species of reasoning which is of so 
much importance in all the avocations of life ; being of the same use 
as mathematical demonstration, in giving accuracy to the various pro- 
cesses through which reason comes to its conclusions. In some cases 
the pupil is obliged to trace a truth upwards, disentangling it, as he 
proceeds, from all the inferior parts of its anatomy ; discovering at last 
the hidden germ in its single and unalloyed purity : at others he is 
forced to base on a single proposition, a series of striking results, 
which, while they get nearer and nearer, as they proceed in each deduc- 
tion, to the principles to be established, shew the beautifully connect- 
ing harmony of all the parts of a demonstration, till at last the primi- 
tivehj true comes upon the mind like a gorgeous vision of sunset ; not 
only beautiful in itself, but showering down upon all other things a 
halo of the most transcendant mental and even moral glory. 

With such views we come to the consideration of Mental Arithme- 
tic, as one of the first and one of the most beautiful of the sciences, 
because it is the most demonstrable ; and as a science in which every 
thing is to be reduced to its first principles, and from these principles 
that the truths they teach are to be drawn, it is ours to enter upon it. 
We are not about to take up the subject as one which only applies to 
those who are already advanced through a large portion of arithme- 
tical theory ; and that mental arithmetic should be given the pupil just- 
to sharpen his wits before he leaves school ; although this is necessary 
in many cases ; nor would we say that the whole of arithmetical science^=^ 

could be taught by the mental system. We wish to introduce mental 

arithmetic to the teacher as a science which should be commenced 
from the first day that a child enters the school ; and that he should 
be gradually proceeded with, until he is enabled with ease to master i 
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Potest achievements. And we hope the teacherwiUbear in mind, that 1 
' innearly every article on the subject oi' leaching, which has been or 
will be Ibund in the " Educational Magazine." a practical teacher, not 
a theorist upon paper, is at work. It has often been remarked, that 
those who write best, are thft worst to work on a subject; buLas there 
is no rule without an exception, it may he as well to say that the ex- 
ception is in him who now would, illustrate the subject before the 
reader; for the writer has been for many years a teacher, a practical 
teacher, not only of the science now under consideration, but of mnti^ _ 
others ; and the result of his prnclice bas been to lead bim to thicj 
truth, that before yon can give a child any ideas of things that are KOt^ 
you muat show him things lliat are ; and that, if the chain of conneoifl 
tion is broken in the mind by an unskilful management of it, tbo 
knowledge you would impart will be uncertain in its means, and nn- 
satisfactory in its ends : that nothing but a comprehensive knowledge 
of the mind and its faculties ; of man and bis propensities ; of human 
nature in its various degrees of depravity and goodness ; and a strong 
love for man himself; and a determination never to lose sight of 
humanity in him — will ever give the teacher a right controul over his 
phyaical, moral, and intellectual powers ; and without this controul, 
although it must and will exist in many degrees, the exertions of tha J 
tencher will be comparatively barren. M 

In the science of nrmibprs we have many things eo wonderful eaM 
positively to overwhelm the understanding and confound belief ; aod 1 
all this arises from the simple truth that 1 and 1 are 2. We look on 
the child in the cradle, and we say, who woidd suppose that sleeping 
innocent could ever understand fluxions ; and we look upon the nine 
digits, and exclaim, is it by these that we can tell the size and distances 
of the planets, and foretel what will come to pass among the starry 
host for ages to come. But we too oflen forget that there is but little 
difference if any, in kind, between the infant in the cradle and the 
astronomer who overpowers us with his calculations; the difference 
being simply in degree. And we too often forget that gradual, pro- 
ftressive, uniform, and systematic steps will produce that difference. 
We look at a Newton and a new-born babe; we see on one hand a 
mind carried to heights too great almost for our mental ken ; we see 
the other, little more than a blank ; and tve are startled at the im- 
mense distance between the two. But the teacher who has grappled 
with the mind in all its moods and forms; who has tried it, and proved 
it, and carried iC forward by his intimate knowledge of its machinery, 
Bees the great and beautiful chain that connects these two ; and knows 
that it is the mutual dependence which link has on link, and rivet 
upan rivet, which leads the gigantic form of the one out of the appa- 
rent weakness and imbecility of the other. He knows, and he best 
knows, that all cracks or flaws must be filled up, all incongruities 
must be weeded out, all that is not made to assimilate must be remo- 
ved; and that there is a mutual attraction and cohesion as much exist* 
ing in our immaterial as in onr material forms ; that this affinity 
must be regarded in every operation ; that it is his business to ner- 
ibrm this great work; and that he must perform it with regard to 
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those laws which the Creator has impressed upon every portion of 
his works, and the knowledge of which is the pure wisdom, which 
should be our constant search, and which will be a commensurate and 
glorious reward. And if there is one reward more dear than another 
to the mind, it is this ; a quick or sure method of arriving at truth ; 
and the contemplation and admiration of that truth when discovered. 
Pure mathematical science is of this kind, and in no less a degree is 
the subordinate one of arithmetic, and particularly that portion of it 
which is emphatically termed mental. 

In proceeding to teach Mental Arithmetic, the teacher should bear 
in mind the principle we have constantly expressed; that as it is purely 
an inductive science, and founded on reason, it has to do with facts ; 
and that from the simple fact, that 1 and 1 are 2, and that one object has 
two halves, all the subsequent knowledge must be built. Now if a 
child should only know the simple fact that 1 and 1 are 2, and 
knows nothing of 3 or 4, and you attempt to tell him that 2 and 2 are 
4, he will not understand you, because you have left out a link of the 
chain which connects the 2 and 2 in your mind with the 1 and 1 in 
bis ; and that link is the knowledge, that two other objects, which he 
had not learned to count besides tbe two that he had, were called 3 
and 4. We see therefore how necessary it is to ascertain, not only 
what a child knows, but what he does not know ; and the impropriety 
of exercising any degree of faith as to his knowledge, but rather pre- 
suming him to be ignorant. We may illustrate this principle in 
another way, in relation to facts of idea. You ask a child where he 
lives, he tells you down such a street, you ask him whereabouts, he tells 
you next door to Mr. Smith or Brown. The child never inquires of 
himself whether you know Mr. Smith or Brown, and you have no 
idea of the part of the street in which he lives ; and you give him a 
box on the ear for being so stupid, when you are doing the same thing 
every day with his mind, without knowing it. You tell him intolera- 
ble is insufferable, that interposition is intervention, that invaluable is 
inestimable ; and he knows as much from these definitions, as if you 
had never defined a word. So in arithmetic, you tell him to say that 
9 times 8 are 72, before he knows what 72 is, or the difference be- 
tween an 8 and a 9, because you would teach him abstract numbers 
before you make him understand real ones. And with mental arith- 
metic you must not fall into this error ; if you do, you will begin your 
march in a mist and end it in a quagmire. 

Neither must the teacher run into the opposite error, of supposing 
that a child will not readily apprehend the sign of an abstract num- 
ber, and thereupon tease and torment him with balls and other tangible- 
objects. He will find that the mind, from its organization, is able at au — ■ 
very early period of instruction, to deal with abstract numbers, pro- 
vided they are not crowded on him too fast, and the combinations are- 
not too large ; and in a very short time a great pleasure will be felt by ' 
most children in evolving the roots or aggregate quantities of num — - 
hers mentally ; and unless some pleasure is experienced at the work^— ^ 
the teacher may rest assured that his pupils will never make much.^^ — 
progress in the study. It will therefore be well for him to bear this ii 
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tnmd, ihat he may be s 

in the mental operation he calls 



re the children an agreeable inteWBt 
upon theiD to perform. Unless he 
does this, he will soon be beard to exclaim, as most masters unfortu - 
nately do, my boys are too stupid for mental aritlimetic; and be obliged 
to attempt the foolish operation of ajiplyins the rule a posteriori: as 
il' the knowledge he wished to impart would flow downiromhia brain, 
by the nervous system, into the arm, from thence to the cane, from 
the cane to the breech, and from the breech to the head of his pupil ; 
and make this the fundamental remedy for stupidity. No, he must 
proceed in a very different way ; and the first ingredient in his opera- 
tions must he patience. The channel must be worn in the mind drop 
by drop ; and nnleaJ! he can lake it as easy and with aa much calmness 
a. s the stonemason doea, when he sits down to cut through a block of 
xX^arble. he will make more mistakes with the child's mind, than the child 
.*i^-ill with his figures. Perfect calmness is necessary for all mental calcu- 
J ^mtions. He must be careful too, not to divert the attention too much 
■^j*.' ilh his illnstralions ; otherwise the mind will be brought into a state 
^^2r ^ inattention, equally unfavourable to that abstraction from other 
(^:» ^ijecls, which is the very soul of mental arithmetic. A cross look, a 
^^ ;j-narp word, any eshihition of nervous impatience, will equally defeat 
t:K- ^ 3 object : he must endeavour to fix his pupils minds on a point ; to 
[^i^ i thdraw them entirely from all other outward or inward tilings : and 
t^trm is he will best do, by making that which he is about more intereet- 
.Kt» jg to them than any transient objects, which might otherwise buzz 
i.~B::z» out their minds. His object should be to concentrate the attention, 
Lcr» bring the rays of the mind into a focus for a short time, and to 
nrrm. ^sike the most use of it for that time: and let him make it his masim 

■ short lessons and no lassitude. 

IBut the teacher will require bookish aids in his work. We will only 

se»,;^r,tiiat the less hehas of book, the better. The intermedium of a book 

b^s^-fcteen mind and mind, very often has as bad an effect as putting a 

tJ-^ ^3 between yonr eye and a telescope. He will however find it necea- 

B^ xrj to understand a variety of short ways of working different rules. 

T**.»liQ the selection of books, he must be particularly on his guard 

fi^S ^ust being betrayed by the working of partieular numbers on par- 

tf^*^*ititr rules, in lieu of the development of mental power. There 

0*^^ but ifew books on mental arithmetic of any importance. The 

^■»TQerican book of Wliite, The Rides on Mental Arithmetic, by Gray, 

V*"ice8ff., although containing much useful information, are mainly 

cc>niposed of the system af particular numbers applied to particular 

ttt/fs ; and although of use Ju many instances, would fail in making 

^Vve pxpert calculator in miscellaneous questions. Theformer of these 

Works wHl give many excellent rules for the calculation, by dozens, 

^y grosses, by hundreds, by scores, &e. ; but by the rules being ap- 

5M*i( principally to certain numbers of these, it gives but little exercise 
Jrthe practice of such questions as woidd occur in the ordinary 
"^ra of life. Taking the miseellaneom gttesfrims, where we should 
^l expect to find such things, we have the following, which affords 
»*«• elucidation of White's method : — 
ft 1 _ Wbal is lie value of eloveE jier dozen, at 2». 3i/. per pair. Ant. 27j, 
fot,. 1\.— September. 1833. c c 
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Q.a. What is the Tolue of /uWi« wan/j of silk, at Uld. per jard, — i.< 
138 pence from its being tiitlve, is c^ed sbillings, 

Q. 3. TMriy-mx lbs. of beef, at 7id. per lb.— 36 are 3 twelves, therefore 
it is easily found. 

Q. 4, 108 yaids at lid.— 108 pence is 9 sliillings+ll=99i.— £4,.IO..O 

The miscellaneouB queationa ia the Rule of Three are formed on tJ 
gsiUQ prmciple. 

Q. 1, What is tho value ot Fnrty-cighl yards — supposing six yards to have 
ooGt JC3..10..0. Here it is clear tlmt 48 yards must hare cost six (jmoB 
much as y yards, therefore the result is easy. 

Q. a. What is Swenty-two yards, if rtce/ce yatda cost £4..2..0 ? The pupil 
Kes here it is only necessary to mnltiply the £4,.2..0 hy 6 in the same vtf " 

Q. 3. If Fifty tons cost £m, what must I pay for COO tons? Of ooutsi 
times 80 ; because there ore 12 fifties in 600. 

We have taken the three first questions in this series — we now take 
the three last — 

Q. 15. If for Thirlysix oances of silver I pay iii'ii* pouniLs, what will be 
the charge of 80 ounces? Here, as happens to be the 4lb part of 36, the 
pupil immediately sees that to divide the 80 by four, gives the answer 30. 

Q. 17 Whatmust I pay for JVin^^su gaflons, if 8 g;allODScost £5-.2,X)r' 
The answer here, from 9tt being a number of which 8 is a multipUer, ia fmnd. 
in R moment by multiplying 1)y 12 the other multiplier. 

Q. 16. What must 1 pay for six yards of Irieze, when Sevatty-^eo jaxis' 
cost jG24..13.,0f The answer here is so obvious, from the considerate con- 
struction of the question, that we will not insult the minds of our readers bj' 
transcribing it. 

The hook of Gray, for which the enormous sum of eight shilliDgB 
is charged, for ahout fifty sraaU pages, proceeds in a. similar manner :. 
it however contains some new rules, which may be advantageously 
employed ; but it is by no means a book that will assist the teacher 
how to teach. Indeed there is no book which will perform this ef 
tial service, except the Intellectual Calculator, or Regular Arithmeti- 
cal Tutor, to which a complete course of Mental Arithmetic la E 
pended. In this work,' the numerous peculiarities regarding the ra 
tions of numbers, the various short modes of reducing, multipljingi 
or separating quantities, by a purely mental process, has heen broagft 
into a system. And here it has been found necessary to lead the 
mind from imperceptible gradations to the higliest results ; to form, m 
fact, a continuous chain, regularly linked and interwoven, &om thq 
lowest to the highest extremity. It commences with very aim^ 
questions, and rises gradually to those apparently the most intricate] 
extending through all numerical relations, weights, measures, fraction^ 
and proportions ; from simple units to the complicated involutions o 
compound numbers: rejecting aU arithmetical trifling, and thsmaku^ 
of questions to fit the rule, ami bringing every one of them to the teat 
of utility, and tho practice of the market, the counting-house, and 
the shop. To show the difference between the works of which wS 
have spoken, and the one to which we allude, we need only give the 
second page, just as it stands in the book ; — 
24. A meter in a certain river is four-flflhs hi tlie water and 8 feet out ; what 
ia the whole height of it? 
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B^£nc is flOO yards in adrance wlien a hnundpuTEuesit; thedogn 
230 yards in a minute, the lax onljOOd; nLen n'iil the hound oreitaJie it? J 

36. If Ibujl20gB]latisof nine,Bnd Inose two-fiftlisiif it, tvhetmustlchoige 1 
per gallon to sell the remainder for 401. ? J 

27. Eight is foni-fillhs of what number ? is nine-tenths of nliat number t"^ 

§4 is two-elevenths of what number ? 5 is ten-twentyfourlhsof whatnu 
i. gentlcmau having 50a. to pay among his work-people, gave to each n 
il(., to each woman M., to each boy 4i^., the number of each class heiag 1 
«qual; what nas the number? 
99. How many times will a boop, which is a yard in circumference, turn in 
rolling 3 miles? 

30. How many pence in 19s. Siii.? la U.lBs. 5d.? la 5t. 8s. id.? la 

10/. 3t. 7id. ? In 3;. Hi. &id. ? 

31. Wliat is the difference between 4 times 5 and 20, and 4 times 25 ? 

33. If I buy an article for 3d., and sell it for id., what do T gain per cent. 7 
s. d. ». d. f. d. 

33. 3 ozs. at 5 per lb. ? 6 ozs. at 4 6? 7ozs.atl20? 

34. 8oKs.al8 per lb.? 2 ozs. at 10 OF 11 om. atl5 6? 

35. 2 lbs. at 4 peroz. ? « lbs. at 4i F 10 lbs. at 8t ? 
38. 5 Ihs. at 5 per ox. ? 9 lbs. at 2i ? 12 lbs. al 9) ? 

37. InS40 yards of cloth, how may English ells? How many French ellsPfl 

How many Flemish ells ? 

38. What is the difference between dozen dozen and half a dozen dozen ? 
3ff. 2 dozen at 31if. each? & doxen atS^i. ? 11 dozen at lOlff.F 

40. 2 gross at 3!,d. each F 6 gross at 2|<;. F 10 gross at G\d. ? 

Til. 73 yards at 4id. per yard ? (17 lbs. at 7id. per lb. F 86 stone at 8^d. pt 

itlM.; 



tt three children in a family, the eldest receiied 3d. per wceli, tile nextff 
a. per week, the youugest Id. per week; what did the whole liu 
'mount to in a year ? 

rda at]7<. IJJ. per yard F 20 at li)j. 4((. each? 30at8i. 18s. a 
6 pieces of cloth, each 20 yards, at 12i. 6rf. per yard F 
[f the dghth uf a pound sterling be 3<., what will one-filth of a 5l. nola^l 
■ :F ■ 

3 quarters of a hundred weight cost 15s., what will 97^ cwL cos 
e teacher wUI perceive, that although only 23 questions have pre- 
ceded these, there is not one of them eshibidng the great defect of which 
we have above complained ; and we have the opportunity of knowing 
that any of tbeee questiona, and numbers of others, infinitely more 
difficult, have been propounded and answered with ease by those who 
have been taught on the principles recommended in it. The interest 
oiany sum of money, for any time, at any rate per eeat., is answered 
menially, with a rapidity truly wonderful to those who do rwt under- 
Btand tlfc process : and the value of awy number of articles, at anjpj 
|)rice, is found in an instant ; while, to a very considerable extentif^ 
indeed, the Rules of Practice, of Simple and Compound Proportioiu' 
IwUh fractions, common and decimal, may be applied. Well migU 
3 Brougham observe, iti the House of lords, alluding to the men-^ 
iritlimetic of the Borough Road School, where this httle work is 4 
( book, that it was the most extiaordinary spectacle of the poweQ 
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of the hiunan mind that he had ever witnessed. The thing was by 
no means extraordinary in the boys : any other boys would have done 
the Bame. The only extraordinary thing was, that the teacher should 
have jowe the right leay la roark ; and if Lord Brougham had seen 
the proeeBs, he would have exclaimed, as the Courtier did to Colum- 
bus, when he cracked the end of the egg to make it stand — " Oh ! aye, 
any body could have done that." The fact is, there is nothing diffi- 
cult in mental arithmetic, or in making apparent prodigies in it, if 
we go the right leay to ivork, and do not attempt to force nature's 
course against the grain. To show the proper method of proceeding 
we shall, in our next number, give the teacher a series of Lessons in 
Mental Arithmetic, consistent with the science of mind and natural 
modes of teaching. In the mean time we would have him attempt 
the application of a few of the principles casually introduced into this 
essay : let him reflect every day, while teaching, on the mind and its 
properties, the mind and its powers. He has a fine field for esperimtwt 
and his reward is great indeed. 
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A REPORT OF DR. BRVCE'S CLOSING LECTURE,' 

Ddivered at Willis's Itomis:, King Street, St. James'a, Jiily, II 
ON THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION. 
Upoh entering the room, I found the Doctor had commenced 
10 minutes before my arrival. I found him observing : — 

"You may erect Echool-lionseE,and hare a sclioolmasier inside tlie four walls 
you have boilt ; but that will he of little coD&eqnenue unless he is qualified 
to' fill the station. Were jou to tale a. room, and fit it up for a dispensary, 
of what avail would it he, however suitable, unless you had a tit person in it -^ 
to act? The life of the ichaot must be the love of the aduxihiimter to Mi _ . 
vxnk. Let us inquire, whether the schoolmasleis in ScotJand, as a body, asf 
superior to the Bchoolmasters in otbcc countries. I ant aware that it has been, 
and still is the case witli many in the present day, and with many Scdtohmen ' 
too, to undervalue the sehoalnia^ter; yet they are far superior to the school- 
masters of other countries. Theii portion in Boeiety sufficiently indicates 
this. Their schools are attended by the children of the swbH fanners, Bt~ 
well as those of the poor. If you go to pay a visit to the aristocracy of tie- 
country, and they find you are an enthusiast upon the sulijeot of educatian— 
most likely you will find the schoolmaster of the parish invited to meet ycu. 
Nothing of this kind is the case in England. The Scotch schoolmastCtB,,— 
down to the lowest, are capable of teaching Latin and Greek : they are men. 
who have had a university education, and who are waiting ^or preferment. 
But it is the lowest rank in their profession; and, as is the case in all olh^' 
professions and situations in life, is made a jest of. The very ridicule tilat 
IS cast upon them, evideudy proves it:— the dominm sanclma appellation, &c_ 
But there are standard jests against half-pay lieutenants, and against barns' 
ters whose briefs are far between, and even the great do not pass withouC 
remark. Those who are not sufficiently acquainted nith Scotland, are altrayH 
surprized when they hear what a class of men ate obtained for the pari 
schools ; and ihey immediately ask, how can they he obtained. The professiui 
of teaching, in Scotland, is beeoraiog a separate profession. It has alwuyi _ 
been so to a degree ; and it has always been like a lieuteniuit or a curate ; he i^^ 
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iged to wait for prefenoeiil, A man begins with a private school, 
entire incuum lUius not exceed £25. By a^d by, he disUiiguisbea LimEcIf 
u a teacher ; and Ilie giatroiis of the jiiLrisli school »celc him out, and are g'Ud 
to emploj him; in the couisp of two or three yeara more, there is jierhapa a 
Taoancy in the borough town, worth from £230 to £300 per annum ; for 
which probahly, a doEen of iheheat neighbouriogmasieft become compctitOM,, 
Thus he runs step hy step, till at last, he may ohtain four, Ave, sii, sevc' 
or eight hundred a ;ear, after which he becomes a cundiitate for k profese 
chair. A man, therefore, id Scotland, may enter a porn' parish-school at abi 
£25 a year, aud iu a few yeaj^ pass from it into a most Incnitive situation. 
hare heard of a private soldier entering a regiment of horse, and saying, 
Defer would have entered it, but witli a view of one day comnianding 
There are many idcd in Scotland, who hare begun their career in this hum 
way, who now stand high in society, raised by their skill in teaching. 
know one gentleniun, who began with a few poor ehildreu on a moor, and 
last carae to a situation in u great city, worth £300 or £400 a. jear. Th 
he stopped ; because, for the higher walks, he Imd not been sufficiently edui 
led. Combine their solid literary attainments with skill in teaohing, a»d t 
schoolmaster in Scotland is sure 10 rise. It is then apri«e attop, (hateosui 
skilful masters. What is the solace of the barrister, during his first seven 
years? It is the wool-sack beforu him. So with the phjsicinn, S(c. This 
then is one reason why Scotland is supplied with men of superior talent and 
education. Another reason is, the cheapness with which the universities may 
be attended. The educntion of a Scotch university, a man may attain for 
about £20 a year, if he will consent to live iu a garret, upon poiridp, 
and wear a bad coat under his college gown. I have seen, in a, Scotch uni- 
versity, one of the richest heirs of Scotland sitting in the same class wiUi 
those, who were poor as I have been describing. I will notice an objection 
that might be made in reference to the mixture of society. I would say there 
is no more mixture than in ohureh. They sit under the same roof, and re- 
ceive instruction from the same lips; and it may Bomelimes happen that the 
yoQUg gentleman may take notice of tliis humble man ; but generally each 
iningles with his like. Bo you ask, bow is it university education is so cheap 
there? I answer, by the same meims that we now have cheap cambric and 
p muslin : the decrease of labour. In the Scotch university, every pro- 
n department: there is a professor of fjreek, and all that 
Jt it go to him ; and so of every other branch. It is plain tiiat if there 
irtwenty college tutors, and each taught tiie same range of science, it 
||' not hie done so cheaply. Anutlierrcasonjust offers itself to nwthuuglits; 
il.is, the class of society from whence they are obtained. Dr. Andrew 
'' MOn, one of the most celebrated preachers of the Scottish churuli, wb« 
ih scbool-master. Ue was the son of a Scotch elergyman. The lowest 
>e & clergyman has in Scotland, is £120 a year. But u clergyman has 
"- ' s j])g|. i.ange of society than what his income would give him, The 
■seret toen is fully before you. The cheapness of nniTemity education, 
hies any one to attain to it ; and tiie ho]ie of rising, makes many a oi 
down contentedly to teach a humble school ; knowing that this is tlie w 
preferment. A gentleman in Dublin was requested, very particularly, 
time ago, to procure a master from Scnlland, for a school ; Uicy having 
ont the superiority of the Scotch ma°leis. The gentleman did his best, BB 
the salary was £70 per annum. The Scotchman said, "Well, the salary Is very 
good to begin with, but how will it be al'terwanls :" and when he found there 
— If to be no further increase, he declined it. The same individual 
mted u Scotch school at £30 ; preferring it ; knowing tliat be should 
Hiecl of rising. Having pointed out the excellencies of tlie Scutch 
I must be permilLed lo point out its defects also. 1st The supeiii 
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of die Scotch EcLool-masters, consists ia superior intelligence; the; have no 
opportunity of stutlying' the science, or ait of teaching, by means of model 
Echools as m Lundun; tlius acquiring the best method of commuaicating in- 
struction. The Scotch Echoolmaslec has the saipe advantage over another 
Echoolmasler, as a learned mnn would over an uneducated one, were hotk 

EDing to learn anatomy together. He ia much better fitted to teach, who haa 
imself been well tuu)>'ht, than one -who has not so been. There should be 
professorships of education at the aniversities. Professors giving lectures the 
same as I have giveu ; and possessing a model school attached, so as to he 
ftble to show their system. 

■' Another thing wanted, is to tnalie it more distinctly a. aepniale piotession. 
It is a very common thing for a man tu he a schoolmaster, while he is a 
student of tJieology; and after he has entered the ciiuich, again is he, perhaps, 
tempted to leare it for a professor's chair. There should be a chair for educa- 
tion ; and other things deTised in order to give encouragement to teachers. 
Something should he done to purify the system ; so that mental qualifications, 
and due attainments, should be rewarded, Sic. It has always appeared to me, 
diat tliis method of rewarding the teachers of Scotland, is much belter thmi 
any other; and, by its being pursued, would he fell in all classes of society. 
By it, the poorer classes have the benefit of a superior race of men, trho are 
expectants of more lucrative situations. It is true, they ore but learners; but 
still the young medical practitioner is not despised, and he is daily praclising 
upon the poor. So in the matter of education — the more he has to teach, ana 
the more he has to do with it, the more eflicient must he become. Besides, 
the Toutig Bohoolmaster has tha slimuliis of ambition, as well as the »!•"""■ of 
youtli; and he labours, knowing thai success will crown him with a 
ward. Again, the middling classes profit by snch an arrangement; 1 
when a school attended bythe middle classes wantsamaster, those who an 
anxious to get a guod one, search for one who Ims shown bis skill in a puUio 
school, and I believe that the superiority of Scotch education arises iiiauilj 
among the middle classes on this account. The lower classes always having 
intelligent men, the middle classes are sure to have ihem. But this is not ihe 
case with the highest classes : for the higher ones send their children from home 
to edu^^atB them. I suppose, to use an old Scotch proverb, "Fowls viewed at a 
distance, have a belter looking plunaace tlian those viewed near at hand." Ift 
Scotland the parents send to England; and in England they send to France; 
and thus it is they send backwards and forwards. 

" The education of Scotland we thus notice in its excellencies and defects. 
Those who look at the excellencies alone, pronounce it perfeut; and, on the con- 
trary, those who loot at the defects alone, are full of complaints; hut I Jiis 
to look at both sides of the question. I think it would be a very easy and 
cheap thing to make the Scotch system of education the most perfect t3»t 
could possibly he. The system of education pursued in Prmsia has been 
much talked about The Report of it, translated by Mrs. Austen, presents 
many objections :■ — First. The system of forced teaching. There is a sort of 
genue compulsion might be used. Thus, by making a ceriain amount of educa- 
tion necessary for employment under the Government; and also to make it 
form a part of elective franchise; and also to require, that those wbo are elected 
Khali have taken degrees of some kind. I will take upon me to say, that snch 
regulations would have a great effect in causing education to be much desiredj 
were we to look narrowly into the cultivation of those who were to be em- 
ployed in the public service. Again, the incomes of the schoolmaslers are de- 
rived loo much from fixed salaries, and too little from ttie fees p^d by Uie 
children. X^t tlic salary be what it may ; if it is fixed, it will make a man 
indolent. Where a man has a lore to doing good, he will not be etim^ated 
by it; hut we cannot expect all men to he thus influenced. 
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" It maj be said, th«t the pittance that is given to a master iu England or 
Ireland, can neTcr male him indolent: but the effect rests not upon the 
amount. I know profesaors, possessing jC300 ot£400 a year fixed Eilaiy, who 
are not indolent, because they liave lees, perhaps, wbioli bring it up to £1500; 
therefore (bey have the strongest inducement to he diligent ; whilst the poor 
schoolmaster, with only £15, has such triSing fees, that they bear no propor- 
tion to the salary, so as to induce his extra exertion. I speak thus, not from 
theory but iroin obserraiion; and from the testimony of parents wbn have 
tried both systems, who decidedly prefer the schools where the masters' ner- 
auisites are higii. In the Prussian schools, the system of patronage is bad, as 
Smust ultimately rest in the hands of the Government; and it is open to great 
;jilisru1e for political purposes. I conceive it would be very unwise for the Go- 
mtment to take upon themselves to seud a physician into every family; orto 
IT who should be the household servants: and surely the education of the 
ehildren of the whole nation is a much deeper concern. But who are to 
choose? Can the poor make choice? But they can very soon find out the mas- 
ter who brings on tlie uhlldren well; and the gratitude of parents to those who 
bring tlieir children on, is most striking to all who have ever witnessed it. It 
should bo left iu the hands of those whose interest it is to get as good a master 
for the school as they can ; if they will not seek one out, who else is likely ! 

"Merit should have its reward. This is what schoolmasters should de^e, 
■nd the public likewise. 

A fourth objection to the Prussian system is, the institution of seminaries in 
which schoolmasters alone, or chieHy, are traioGd. The Normal schools are 
eipecially set apart for the instruction of schoolmasters. Now tvbat would 
yoQ think if we had schools set apart, separately — some for lawyers, some for 
pbysioians, some for clergymen, ice. Complaints are now made, (hat different 
professioiis are too much stamped by peculiarities connected with them ; so as 
to render them unpleasant us companions; and how much more would that he 
increased, were such a plan adapted. But enlarged views are what we should 
«e^ for, connected with this subject. I would propose, that to each univer- 
si^ there should be attached a professorship of education, and a school ut- 
(aehed as a model school, &c. Then you would find the different ranks 
titrine on one bench for their general lectures ; and, when the bell rang, each 
Woula separate to go to his particular study, Sec. 

"The Normal plan must give narrowness of mind to schoolmasters, having 
the particular feature in it of educating suhoolmaslers hy themselves. In 
France and Prussia, both, members of society are kept separate. It is true a 
teacher may go back again to a Normal school, to commence afresh his 
studies ; but they who are to be teachers should go to the University, and 
have a good education themselves ; so that when they go forth they should ho 
deemed able to teach either the rich or the poor child; and till then not to be 
allowed. Taking the schoolmaster back to teach him some fresh branch, ap- 
rrs to arise from this — that these ideas have not emanated from learned men. 
■me want to drain a bog, we apply to an engineer, &c. But the world is 

tmtng wiser, and practical men are beginning to be consulted. 

In forwarding the work of education, there are two thingt which Govern- 

\t thould do. 

First. They should provide facilities for giving to persons who are to be 

ihers, such a generitl education lus shall expand their miuds and give them 
vigour of thought; and then to reduce the business of teaching to a, 

Secondly. To add such an arrangement as shall induce men to enter, with 
a riew of arriving at the priiies before them. Suppose there ncre in England 
two or three prizes of £5000 a year, and, say, one or two knighthoods : sup- 
uiy, tipra « nun MOoiiing K OBttun emmoicfi to loiii^ 
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bim for it; and tlieti, besides tlic above priKcs of £5000 a year, Ijave some of , 
three, wimc of Iwd, some of one; Mine ±'800, some £700, down to two or I 
tbrce hundred; tlienimiberincreaian^as thepriseBhccnniesinallerinamoant. j 
"Tliepiipulafdellnitionof a aclioDiioaslei: is, nman lliat whips boys: hut If I 
nelliua cslablish educatiou as a Brience, we shall Aer away with the cane coiD'' ij 
paratively: for thnugli I do uol wish to ailvocale tlie toUil abolition of bodily 
psin; vet lam sure ilmsy be gi«atly mitiftated. If, therefore, the profession' 
of teaching were redaeed loscientiflc principles; and such anaugements were 
made, that men could nhtaiu prizes in that profession, by prnfessioDal skill, by" 
lUiving distingaished themselves in the humbler walks; perhaps the sons 
of onr (fentry, the same as they now enter the army and navy, and the leamed 
profeasions, would feel stimulated to Citlec the educational list — becoming the 
teachers of the rising generation. Give these opportuniiies, and the profesuon 
wilt rise to gfreatness. Let wealth aud nii)k be possible to he obtained hy 
niennsof ii ; the dtg;nityof a science be confeired upon it; and these two tlnn{[8 
will do more tban all Itie sums of moQey that have been voted by parliam^t. 
and beodealhed by generous benefactors. Ic baa been said, mat educated' 
men will be above the wort of very humble schools ; but not so, if they see it 
is a dignified mid scientific tbiug lo know how to explain a lesson to a cliifd' 
in its spelling book— then, he will not be above it. Besides, men submit ttl 
work a great deal more unpleasant, in the hope of one day rising to emiQeDea| 
and affluence. I know no part of a schuolmasler's work more unpleasant ffasn, 
what a physician or a surjjwn must do. I know a young iiiiin. who was an' 
asdslant in u school, who disliked teaching; and who was also rliiliked by his 
pupils; bnl when he waipnt in possession of ascienlrfic mMnriT of teaching, 
fie DeoaiQp delighted with the work, and succeeded. Tbedrudciery of doing a 
thing he knew not how to do, his gcnenms and enlightened miud could not 
submit to; but when viewed as a science, his son! became jirefenlly fully' 
engaired. 

"There is no fear then, that persons who are qualified to conduct the' 
higher part>( uf education, wi)l scorn to employ themselves in the mean'' 
lime in the lower. The gentleman, fit to educate the gculleman, will n<Ajj 
scorn lo practice liia art upon the son of the poor. Some say tliey would spdT 
themselves for entering die families of the prcat, as tutors ; tbat ihey \Kt6l<t' 
not be looked umm afterwards. But 1 rlo not tbiok so meuiily of tbe upper' 
ranks. In meaitine, .to. they employ men who have been engaged in fns-; 
tisingupon the children of the iioor, iScc. But facts are better tban argoments;' 
and it is certain that llie higjier ranks are glad lo emj^oy those who hare heeA ' 
used to (memle on the lower classes : I have posi live proof of it. U'lio leauhet. 
of an Infant School for childi'cn of -the very poorest classes, who was very si 
perior to the generality of those employed in such schools, met with such su 
cess in bcr labours, tltat llie cooseii-uence was, the people in the neigtibour- 
hood, among tho middle classes, tried all they coulo to get her away 10 be tiiiO' 
mistress of a school for their children ; and when they found tliey could ttit 
succeed, hegged her to divide her attention; and wtTe willing iheir chlldiea^ 
should attend any hour, so that she wonld but devote one or two iioiiTS lo them: 
this was not in Scotland. These, llien, are the jreneral principles whlcli I 
wish to see carried out in reference to public edacatiou. I prcRcrihe nospeti.-' 
ficiirrangement: I do not ihinkthnt would he right in me to do. If theprin- 
ciple I have laid down, be sound, tliennsniBll sum will be sufficient to spread 
it over the whole kingdom. J^t every patent, in seeking for a teacher, expect: 
him to be able to produce a diploma, and evfiry thing the will be sure to foI-» 
low. There is, in the piescnt day, a demand of some son of test, and it wUl 
■increase. IfUovcmment were lo do notliing, in the course of a fen yeus, 
education would come of itself to the condition we require : some would founq 
Mhools, otben establish private schools. But then, how would it come? Not 
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yet; and then there would be a. sacrifice of lime, labour, 
and cash, A few enthusiasts would Iwgin, and wmild endeavour, by devoting 
flieir time, labour, and money, to fonn these public schools. They wanld, 
pediBps, set up seminariea for teachers, &c. There wonld he a sacrifice of 
eapital, by de-stniying capital, or prereuting- the creation of it I think it is 
Kty that individuals should make this sacrifice, I think Government should 
iet Uie time, and at once go into the thing-, and sacrifice voluntarily a cnn- 
itoble sum, to give la ikoie vika are lo be teackert, a good general edwcation .■ 
3ad]y, to found those situations which would reward them. 
, A very small sum of money wouldbe sufficient to accomplish theiie objects; 
jisiticalarly if the trajning system should not go on in a separate establish- 
ment : hut raise it to Ihe dignity of a fourth learned profesdon. I am happy 
to s&Ji that this system has been adopted by our shrewd kinsmen on the otiier 
tide 01 the Atlantic : the science of teucliing being made one part of the uni- 
versity course, the same as the practice of law or of physic. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, with grateful feelings for the indulgence and 
dose attention afforded me during iheae lectures, I come to taie my leave of 
JOD ; and I beg to say that I shall, ut all times, be happy to communicate 
with persons who are desirous of doing soraetliing for tiic improvement of edu- 
CUioni, whether on alarge or a small scale. When possible, I should be glad 
if Etinida would tliinkiopay thepostageiif their letters: I feci almost asliamed 
ta mention this, but the numerous letters 1 receive render it necessary, as I 
keep iny books by double entry ; and I have an account for education, and I 
wisD ilmay not run me into debt. I shall retom to London again, and give 
a fuller couisc, In the prospectus, I have slated that the prolits of this course, 
thottid there be any, should be placed at the disposal of a committee of the 
company, to he disposed of, in such a way as they should think fit, for tlie fnr- 
ibcnnce of education. I did it, not from being unwilling lo be remunerated, 
but that none should have power to suspect my motives in these lectures. The 
pnlceeds being very small, I have not troubled you about choosing the com- 
jOittee, and have therefore made bold lo have a self-oons!itutedone; and I re- 
it the following friends to act : — The Eail of Kerry ; Capt. Couningham ; 
Wise, Member for Warton ; and Ihe Rev. Mr. Bennett, to act as auditors. 
luding all expences, there is a deficiency of nearly £30 1 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Is*iAH xliv, 22. 

Two clouds are in the sky; 

One as a Secce is light, 

Tlie other dark as night; 
Oh it is awful to look ou high. 
What kind wind wit) ivafi them by f 
Look up, a breath this day. 

Faint as the dying sigK, 

Hardly felt when nigh, 
Wafted that cloud ou it's airy way. 
With it's light companion that near it lay. 
Now hear the word of God ; 

Even as thou hast seen. 

No cloud where clonds have been ; 
Pear no more the avenger's rod, 
As in Christ ye are sinking beneath the sod. 



■September, 1835, 




REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
TV Conitilution of Society, at detijpied hy God. London : Effiugliam Wil- 
son, pp. 630. 

We have more than once averred, that with, political nueatioua we will 
have nothing to do. We feel that society, as at jircseat constituted,, 
is capable of great improvement ; but we feel also, that legislative en- 
actments must follow, not precede, opinions. In Education, as 8 pro- 
cess by which man is taught how to think, and feel, and act, we put 
more trust as to the amelioratioa of society, than in any of those spe- 
cifica with which sanguine men would overturn its present coastitu- 
tioo. Great interests, both of a civil and commercial kind; and great 
rights, which have a charter from time immemorial, exist in all the 
ramifications of the English polity ; and woe be to that individual 
who would attempt to break through those rights and interests, without 
such a legitimate warranty aa the constitution would afford him. We 
can only judge of the good or evil of things by their fruits : and it 
we look at England, and the character she bears among nations for 
wealth, honour, and power, we think that every Englishmen maywdl 
be proud of his country. Within her bosom exist all the energies ot 
high and noble daring to what is right ; and in her councils no small 
proportion of the wisoom which will lead to the accomplishment of just 
measures, by the best and moat fitting means. We have had sufficient 
evidence, during the few past years, that a disposition to lemov^ n 
grievances exists ; that those abominations which have disgraced ua aa 
a nation are rapidly fading away; and that as education is gpread, 
and intelligence is increased, they must fade : but unless reforms ate 
gradually accomplished, the danger is of upsetting the political laa- 
chine altogether ; and nothing is so likely to do this as the gross igno- 
rance which prevails among the lower orders, who no more und^^' 
Etand the necessity of Government itself, or the essential beau^ o( 
that under which theji live, than the inhabitants of the South-Sea 
Islands. And if we picture to ourselves, for one moment, the univer- 
sal misery that would prevaU by any violent disruption which should 
tear asunder the civil compact, it is sufficient to strike us with the 
most appalling horror; — if anything could add to that horror, it 
would be to feel, that religious zeal had been a party in the dreadfu 
devastation. The hook before us we look upon as most impious aW 
dangerous ; and this without reference to any political party : — impioui 
because it mixes up religion — which ought to dwell alone in the saao 
tuary of the heart, to purify the inner man — with the fierce and warlikd 
questions which agitate human society, and stir the heart to blood« 
sned, and the mind to war : — and dangerous, because it dissevers ths 
writings of the best of men from their context ; and thus makes fhem 
convey a meaning, in many cases, very far indeed from that inteqde^ 
by the authors ; and thus the public would he led to take that toi 
good authority where no authority exists. We do sincerely trust &a! 
the religious public will not be gulled by the way in which the sacretl 
texts of Scripture are pressed into this volume ; for, if ever they wer« 
misapplied, it is here. And we must say, tjiat so soon as those who, 
from conscientious motives, may have adopted different communitie* 
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foTDiB of worship to those authorized hy the State : so soon, ve 
wy, as they ahall merge their sacred princijjles of conscience with 
party pohtics, from that moment their oownfall commences. The re- 
ligion of Christ was perfectly pure from worldly affairs; and those 
who Would mix it up with them, show at once that their faith is a, 
mere shadow, and Christianity, with them, hut a name. It is true, 
that the reciprocal principles of moral action are to he regulated by 
Ihe spirit of Christianity, and the law of God ; and that Christian 
Governments are called upon to act on Christian principles; but re- 
Tealed truth is not to he mangled, and torn, and pressed into the ser- 
vice of every political sect; much less asthewatch-wordaof a furious 
democracy. The constitntion of society, aa designed by God, was 
patriarchal, and subject to a common father. This patriarchal form 
was extended under a priesthood ; and God became tne Father of his 
people — their earthly and heavenly King. Through the whole of the 
Bible ibere is no recognition ol' the democratic form of Government: 
and if any argument be necessary to prove the pure spirituality of the 
Christian faith, it is that of our blessed Lord, when he said — "render 
tmto CiESar the thiuga that are Csesar's, and unto God the things that 
are God's.'' " A democratic Government will not do for angels, and 
how shall it do for men," says the pioiiS Hooker : and when we pos- 
sess a constitution which judiciously selects the advantage of the mo- 
oarcbical, the aristocrat! cal, and democratic kinds of Government, 
shall we wish for more. As the professed object of this book 
to use its own words — utterly to supersede ike eonstiluiion and code 
' /Saf naijon, we thought this much necessary; and without giving 
evidence of our own political sentiments, so far as regards those 
A parties which so wholesomely divide the state, we may say, that 
we shall ever denoimce any sordid attempt to supersede the British 
coilstttution, or to usurp the just rights of any of its elements ; and 
inoet of all when the advocate ol' such a design, like Satan himself. 
'^uld quote tile Holy Scriptures for his purpose. 

T/ie Phrenohjjiical Jaunial. Oliver and Boyd. 
'x take notice of this Journal, and the Society of which it is the 
organ, for the heat of all possible reasons — ^because it has been abused, 
maligned, misrepresented, ridiculed, denoimced, and persecuted. For 
when a man, or an institution, or a hook, is so, wemay be quite certain 
^ deserves some attention. We have also another reason, no less 
■rtcnt with us, namely — that phrenology is closely connected with the 
WeQoe of mind ; and although yet in lis infancy, it has already shed 
Blwad BO many tniths regarding the mental faculties, as to have per- 
Knacd a most useful service to the public, if they could be made to 
Bdieve in it. But the idea is so singular, to a non-medical person, 
HbI a man's character should depend upon the bumps in his scull, 
Bd indeed there is something to ordinary persons so laughable in it, 
Bat tew can be brought to think seriously upon the subject; and thus 
Bhrenologyhasbecomea standing joke in the ets a vis party at the con- 
^naxirme: and is looked upon aa an interesting science by those 
BHt1rJOttlW*0aMfa »bP *tot t&teW Hj^r gA;; and trlio'wOBia 
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equally have faith in the gipsiea of Greenwich Pent, 
leaf. Thns heads have been fumbled, and the osseous processes, and 
musciJaT eulargemeDts of the scull, have been taken a tnousand timet 
for moral and intellectual faculties, by the uninitiated ; and the con- 
elusion that haa been formed by such persons is — how farmy ! Nor 
has this ignorance of the organic laws been confined 
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; but has pervaded even the 



■, more just, more learned, more every thing, of our lilei-ary 
pilots. Ulackwood contended for a long while for the insanity of 
phrenology ; and proved it Iroia its being derived from ^pivirig ; the 
same root liom which our English word phrenzy is derived. Crazy 
scioUst was found to rhyme so Dearly to craniologist, that one could 
not well be distinguished from the other. The Edinburgh Bemem 
gave a receipt for gauging the head — to multiply the length hy the 
hreadth, and the product by the thickness ; and its philosophy and 
and feelbgwill come out to the Iraction of an loch. Then some waj 
caUed the organ of drunkenness, the barrel organ ; the organ of ama- 
tiveneas, the chamber organ ; the orpan of veneration, the church or- 
gan ; and the organ of locality, the street organ, A proiessorship waa 
afterwards about to he established to knock in the obnoxious bumps 
with a sledge hammer ; or to plane them off; or scoop them out ; and 
that a proper application of steel caps or helmets, would restrain the 
growth of the bad bumps. Then it was proved, that as the intellec- 
tual and moral powers were stimulated and improved by scholastic 
castigation, it was impossible they could be situated in the head ; and . 
thus the science of flogging was put in opposition to the scietice of 
mind; and wit pulled the pigtail of philosophy with grotesque impu-* 
dence. On these and such like means of suppressing the science, thft 
phrenologists looked in good humour ; and advanced steadily and 
surely, basing it every day more firmly upon observation and on feet, 
Falsehood, unfairness, malevolence, impertinence, and folly, could not 
resist them; and the doctrine thus despised, ridiculed, and condemed, is 
taking a firm hold upon the reason, and delighting the imagination of 
the present generation. 

But, still it may be said, that the public have not yet informed 
themselves on the subject ; and though the evidence may be the moat 
cogent and conclusive, yet it has not yet laid hold of that evidence 
with a sufficient grasp to enable them to grapple with it ; and this 
arises, probably, Irom the nature of it ; which is, to a certain degree, 
medical ; or, at least, purely physiological ; and depends upon a pre^ 
vioua acquaintance with the anatomy of the brain, and the osseous and 
muscular development of the head : and the reason why phrenoli^y ii 
now gaining its disciples, arises simply from the fact, that the publiq 
are getting more philosophical ; and from a variety of medical public 
cations more conversant with the orgaiuKation of man, than formerlyj 
as well as from the straight-forward, manly, and honest advocacy of ihft 
science, by Mr, George Combe, of Edinburgh, and the Phrenological 
Societies of London and Edinburgh. It might be inquired, why do 
not medical men, who, above all others, ought to he able to judge (A 
this subject, exhibit more converts to the doctnue ; and we ma; an- 
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K'ln ehort, by an anecdote, which we give as authentic. At a public 
company, the science of phrenology was broached ; and two medical 
gentlemen being present, were asked their opinions, which were not 
in favour of the science. !□ a. private and purely phdosophical con- 
versation, a few diiyB after, one of the eame gentlemen admitted that it 
was impoBsible to withstand the facts. " How, tlien, deny yonraelf 
&vOUFable to the science the other evening?" " Why, Sir, if I had 
been in its favour, they would have taken me to be half cracked ; or as 
a matenaliat; or an infidel." We believe this want of moral coumee 
ia not common to the medical profession ; but there can be little doubt 
that they are ofen wisely silent as to opiuiona on the subject, knowing 
^^^he feeling of the public: and nothing would, perhaps, tend more to 
^Bftisabuae the public mind, than to show, as we think might be shown, 
^^bat the science is perfectly compatible with Christianity. 
^^h Phrenology, whatever may have been the case formerly, is not now 
^^Tooked upon as a quackery : some of the most distinguished pbysi- 
danB have recognized it in their lectures, as leading to a beautiful and 
certain science of mind. The 2^en) Edinburgh Reuierc, the London 
^ageoAne, and the London Medico-Chirurgical Refjiem, a work of the 
-higheet estimation in the medical world, have become its advocates. 
In France, many men of science and letters have yielded to the evidence 
and adopted its principles. Amongst the most celebrated, is Blean- 
■ ville, professor of comparative anatomy in the college du Plessis, who, 

B his lectures, states the pre-evidence of the principles of phrenology 
not subject to doubt: M, Geoffry, also, a name well known to 
a scientific world, is a member of the institute ; and one of the most 
Btinguished professors at the Jardin des Plautes, goes nearly as far. 
^though no endowed philosopher, in this country, has yet avow- 
ed his patronage of the new doctrine, oi^evea ventured to allude to it 
vitbin college walls ; yet, we know that a feeling in favour of pbreno- 
■" n, ia very strong among the students. 

Phiaiology is a science of observations and of facts ; but the task 
Hue phrenologist is, nevertheless, a hard one. It is necessary for 
\ stiU to furnish ground on which his arguments will take hold : 
_ _ aething like the mariner, who should be tasked first to make his 
anchorage, and then to cast anchor. He has first to bring the public 
mind to that state of physiological knowledge, which will enable him 
to j udge of the evidence which he adduces. This, in the recent works 
of Andrew aud George Combe, has been attempted ; although, per- 
haps, not designedly ; at least, in one case. He has to demonstrate 
thirty-three primal mental faculties in man, when no other philosopher 
has succeeded in demonstrating one : he has to meet with that greatest 
of all opposition which rehgiouj persons make to it, on the grounds 
of its leading to materializm, fatalism, unmorality, and the disbe- 
lief of the immortality of the soul ; and, therefore, it is not to bo won- 
dered at that its progress is not more rapid : the only wonder is, that 
it haa stood its ground at all ; and which it never could have done, 
Unless there had been much Iruth about it. We believe that the 
object ol' the phrenologist is still to separate the pure grain from the 
. chaff: not taking up the position that the science is a perfected onCp 
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or one that cannot be improved, and that, materially, by further ob- 
servations. Indeed, we look upon phrenology as that science of mind 
which endeavours to show the influence of organized matter upon the 
spiritual principle : and the multitude of curious facts, which the mere 
metaphysician has hitherto failed to explain, have been generalized by 
phrenological science, and applied to the explanation of well known, 
but yet, without them, inexplicable phenomena; which the meta- 
physician has given up in sheer despair. 

With regard to the ±*hrenologiccd Journal; its object is to disabuse 
the world of false impressions, and to furnish the public with the 
means of forming a just estimate of the science as it is ; to bring to a 
critical analysis on phrenological principles, our best and most popular 
authors ; to show that phrenology is consistent with Christianity ; to 
concentrate all new phrenological facts and intelligence ; in a word, to 
be to the science, what the brain is to the mind — ^its organ of conunu- 
nication with the world without. 

In looking over the sets of numbers furnished us by the society, we 
have been struck with the variety and importance of the facts which 
they contain; and with the applicability of the principles of phrenology 
to subjects, with which we, in our ignorance, should have thought it im- 
possible to have any connection : such as the characters of Shakspeare's 
plays. But we must say, that in most cases, the connection is admira- 
bly established : and, upon a review of the whole, we are bound to 
add, we think that no scientific or literary society should be without 
them ; for, independently of their phrenological science, they abound 
with the most interesting and striking facts relating to man, in con- 
nection with the varied, and ever varying circumstances around him ; 
and contain food of a wholesome and delightful kind to every reflect- 
ing mind. We cannot, therefore, refrain from recommending, to all 
interested in the science of man, the Phrenological Journal, With 
regard to the science itself, as it appeal to evidence, to observation, 
and to facts, we would say, it is deserving of the serious attention of 
every father, every teacher, every philosopher, and lover of his species : 
and while it continues to make its motto, '* A clear stage and no fa- 
vour," we think it demands the consideration of all who can appreci- 
ate that fearless candour, which is the best evidence of sincerity and 
truth. 
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Caroline Mordaunt, or The Governess. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

The writings of Mrs. Sherwood possess a merit, rarely discovered in works of 
pure fiction : namely, that they tend to raise the mind to high and generous 
feelings, accompanied with good sense, and those sterling qualities of the 
heart, which enable us to pass through " life's fitful fever," with pleasure to 
ourselves and those about us ; while a pure stream of religion flows through 
them, >vhich makes their beautiful verdure more grateful to the sense, and 
throws a refreshing charm over the spirit. The present volume partakes 
largely of these recommendations : it is the history of a young laf^fj who 
enters the world as a ffovemess, with but few of those higher qualifications of 
the temper, and the heart, and the understanding, which are too generally 
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thrown into Ihe shaJe by the meretricious glare of " singing, dancing, draw, 
ing, and the harp;" — and no nne can sit down to read it, without being 
interested and improved. It contains tlie highest moral lessons, both to the 
parent, the teacher, and the child; and tni^ht be read with benefit by all. 
Caioline Murdtiaat was on orphnn. Her father, who was a clergyman, and 
lier raotber, both dying in her iufaucy, and baling but a few handled pounds, 
this was applied to educating her for a goTcrness at one of those uld.fashioned 
schools, where Ihe head is filled with the importance of a genteel person, a 
good carriage, and an agreeable manner ; nnd the heart, witli high notions of 
self-iroporlance, pride of person, and of accomplishments. At eighteen years 
of age, thus accoutred, she enters inlfl her first situation, with brilliant antici- 
pations of future aggrandizement, from its being a family of distinction : but 
she was Eoon doomed to severe morlili cation b; the coldness and hautntr of 
die noble ladj and her promising pupils. Lady Euphrasia Harley met her 
with, raaxblefeaturesandthat plentiful lack of expression which the truly little 
conCrivetaput into theit countenances, at the approftch of an inferior; and, 
after going througli all the afiairs connected with her future duties, in a 
brBRth, without deigning the right of reply, (as was the practice in the 
-~M court of Versailles, never to wait tor an answer to a question asked of an 
Tenor) left Miss Mordannt to follow her, in the very worst slate of temper. 
IThenext thing it was the fortune of tlie Governess to brooli, was the intole- 
'atsolence of her new pupil EupbrtLsia. What with Iter cold haughtiness 
lime, and her indifference at anotber, it soon became a question between 
■the two, whether the goveraess or the pupil was to be paiamoimt : as, of 
<MUTse, Miss Mordaunt stood up for her vested rights and interests ; and Miia 
JEupbmsia for the prerogatives and derogatives of her order : and, as might 
Jbe expected, a continual bickering toot place between the two. The governess 
determined not to swallow her prid«; and the heiress was determined to 
iier sensible of her inferiority. Odc claimed respect as her — and the 
senile hotnn^ as her, birthright: and on the occasion of a lesson of 
_ mar being committed lo memory, the hopeful pupil turned restive, and 

^MnitiTely refa^ed to obey. The Lady naotber, of course, was informed ; wlio, 
instead of taling side with the teacher, became incensed, and begged o/hrr 
>«o< lo irritate her daagkler — lliat the had a remarkablt/ le»der amalituiion and 
*x aaceptifiU mind : that instruction was to be insinuated, not enforced. This, 
of course, was taken in high dudgeon; and the governess, in a moment of 
■"^■esalion, made a confidant of the French femme de ehnmbrr and die house- 
ikeeper ; and poured out her indignation on the two haughty sprigs of quality, 
^^cundujn artem ; a.nd being drawn on hy the lady's maid, who would flatter 
lier "inimitable ridicule," as she termed it: the result was, that a year's 
salary was sent her, and her services forthwith dispensed with. 

Her nerl situation was with a Mr. and Mrs. Barlow ; but she went to this 

xien lervice, with her pride, if possible, more in the ascendant ; and with a de- 

%cnninatioQ no more to unliena to inferiors : and, as a commencement, turned 

t^lie servant from her, who brought her a glass of ale, with insufferable con- 

Y«nipt; desired a fire nught be lit in Iter room "the first thing;" screwed 

X»p her Aouffur " to the sticking place ;" and met, with the same spirit, her 

pftlrons and pupils. Mr. Barlow was a merchant; and wished to be thought 

^^^■tntnan of information and a wit, although illiterate ; and it was the plan of 

^^^■lise Mordannt to make him feel his inferiority to herself at every opportuni- 

^^^^Ej and questioned bis geography at dinner; corrected hia grammar before 
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npany : she, in fact, was as cold, haughty, and disdainful to this family, as 
B Iwiner one had been to her. She worked with the children, but could not 
sin their love or confidence; frequently irritated the worthy merchant, 
y enioaing his false pretences to kn'iwledgc, both lo his family and visitors, 
knd Mm to himself; and, at last, rising to the awful temeril; of correcting Ihe 
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^ammHi of a Frciioli quotation, on which he had Tenltircd in a loi^e ci 
pany, at his own table; her nalory was pud, und i;lie was sent hack to 
cousin nith the character, that she was a remarkably clever joung won 
but too much so for a priiate family. 

She ncKt onKaged wilh a Mrs. Delany, a blue slocking leader of the Bath 
fasliionablcEi, «ho thought nothing' could be of greater advantage lo her daugh- 
ter, than to have a teacher mho whs too clever far a private family. Thia lady, 
ut first, Look het uttenliiin wonderfully : her confersutioD was found to he on 
intellectual feast-, she had wen the i^«%Af/W philosopher of Ferney; and drank 
raa muri with Madame Genlis: she determined to dress like her; and to talk 
and to think like her ; and half equipped in her patron's clothes, by consent, 
she was introduced lo the full blaKe ot fashionable and intellectual ItKht on a 
heile wafmblie evening, to hear a mingled jargon of exclamations in English, 
French, und Italian ; and from tlience iuKlalled in the office of instruclnssof 
Laura Delaoy, a beautiful and interesting child ; who, in spile of her hMiking 
the picture of distress, from over study, or the constant complaints of head- 
ache wade by the poor ohild, was driven lo ihe mathematics ; and imprare- 
nient was forced beyond (he power of the constitution. Mn. D^lany wanted 
her child a prodigy, a genius, a phenomenon, a phiEnii. She counteracted and 
re-arranged every system ; nil the child's exertions, as well as the solicitude of 
the governess, were of no avail ; and in the end, the latter was disraissed &n 
incompetency; and-tlie former, shurtly after, died of mental plethom, ot 
over intellectual feeding. 

Mis Mordaunl was next introduced to a Mrs. Marchmont, who IiTed ii 
handsome house on the London Road ; and who had a large family of cJiil- 
dren— 110 very Bgreea,ble surprise to a governess. Mrs. Marclimont was on* 
of those mothers, who think that the best way is, and the least trouble, lo let 
children have all their own way in their infancy ; and that when they gRwr 
up, their belter years will set all to rights. Anne and Maria bad delicate con- 
stitutions, and were the most nervons little dears on the face of the earth ; fcnl 
the former governess hnd injured them seriously, according to the opinion eC 
the pliyaeian, by keeping them two hours at theii lessons, with an iron-hesrtcd 
strictness, which no mniLer could endure. This dull routine of study affected 
their little nerves. The poor children got into such a way at last, that they 
started at the sound of a clock; for it reminded them of some duty to be done. 
Fanny was very fond of her own way ; and the mother found, by esperittte^ 
that any sort of oppositjon vastly increased the evil. With a family of.lhic 
character, and a mother with these ideas of education, the governess was eon- 
plelely bewildered. Miss Anna and Miss Maria were always nervous at.Qit 
sight of a hook; the resolute disposition of Miss Fanny, which set every bedt 
in the house at defiance ; the perpetual invasion of the nurses, and babies, aad 

5uppie.°, into the studio ; and tlie constant fretfulness of the mother ; drove 
liss Mordaunt again to the roof of her cousin's house. 
Again the governess was engaged by a lady in widow's weeds, and thnC 
still-life family portraits, between the ages of 6 anil 14, of fragile forms, and 
transparent complexions, andlaek lustrous eyes. Mrs. Elverton was, of course, 
full of her misfortunes, arising from her severe bereavement; nnd'the trouWe 
of managing her own affairs ; the impositions put upon widows ; the delicaU 
constitutions of her children ; Eleanor's tendency to a spine complaint ; AmB' 
lia's weakness of ancles ; Julia's tender eyes ; her own dyspepsia, and wast sf 
appetite; her constant nervous head-aches; John's (the footman) want of 
respect ; the encroachments of her maid ; the liberties of her cook ; the neg- 
lect of old neighbours ; and, finally, the perpetual dread, lest the lower of t£« 
cathedral, which was, at that time, undeigoing repair, should give way and 
bury them all in its ruins. 
Mrs. Elverton bad peculiar notions regarding education : she was afraid of 
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_ ^ IS ; tlie bible was iliniigbl loo exciting ; and, as it apjieared tiiey 

were much tno delicate for mupliliteniTy application, Miss Mordaunt tboiight 
■be could do greater serviue to the lad; by mnjiagiii); hei nffiuTs, tban her 
ciiildren; und Join baving inniried tImbouK'keeper.sbe stepped into the pre- 
Bieisfaip with as mucb conKdence im the best and greatest of put generals. 
Fiom that time, sbe ivas l^y UighTreasurer; also, sbe cairied thepurEe; 
Mtded the accounts ; paid ibe bills; lalliGd to the inediciil man ; sbe made 
poesetaond elops; luhbed Aiucliu'sBucle; or Miss EleutiaT'sback; instituted 
a Miies of sweeping leformE, from the dnsl-hole to the pigeon-house ; ofl'ended 
the wssher-ivomau ; bad the cooli dismiesed ; and stead, ut last, in all the live- 
ly despotism of an Asbanlee chieftain, on apymnudof sculls. Sbe was,bow- 
Cter, completely dazzled by this kind of ponet; and her pTcmiership was 
short; her fell great; and bet fate unlamcn ted — even by ber good mistress; 
nhmn, in an unlucky bout, she attempted to reform. 

To die family of a miuisler of the church of Scotland, it was tbe fortune of 

die goTerness novr to be introduced: a, pious nan, but utibending and rigid 

icilb. tegaid to his retidous principles ; and with a wife, a fine specimen of 

the mbdned Cbristinn miaracter. As might lie expctctcd ill a Scotch family, 

ibete w^B few idle moments ; even the time of meals being devoted to some 

ittptOTing discussion or study. The young ladies bad their eliarily schools; 

11)0 youngmeu, their chcmicnl experiments: twice a day their father expound' 

ed the EoripEuie to bis family ; tbe mother pre»:ided over a Eoeicty for 

olothing the poor ; and daring one morning in a week they all cut out flannel 

peltioOftts and old women's uighl^aps. But tbe gotemess feltno relisli for 

ihBKlisions instruction ; she was always out of humour, and vexed, and angry, 

mb»n ue patron's expoMiiou eommeuced ; she even went so fur a^ |« hint 

thU it savoured of iiiloleranoe for a clergyman of tbe Scotch church to dog- 

naliae a-roeiober o( the church of England; and, like many other church of 

Bnglaad people nbo do nut know a whit of the doctrineB they profesB, she, 

ta SiB end, attacked the good minister, on what she conceived to be the erro- 

neovs ideas of "man's natural depravity:" bad she laid a lighted match to 

a fnin of gun-powder, she could iwt hare created a greater sensation than hy 

Oil pwition. Her patron threw tbe ninth article of the church of England 

inlierbae; but she still contended for man's amiability; and, without know- 

g M all the principles of the Christian faith, began to look upon herself as a 

' ', and the Scotch minister as a persecutor. But in the midst of all this, 

li of Divine truth appeared to he sown in her mind : and although she 

a k^t ^m receiving, to a full extent, the engrafted word ; and left her 

" W friends as a charming accomplished young creature, suffering cruel 

entitm in the family of a gloomy bigot; yet truth nestled in her bosom, 

d cried out for welcome. Sbe, however, d^arted from tbe minister's house, 

d entered tiie family of a Mrs. Llewellyn, the wife of a gentleman of some 

Kl«e<)uenoe, reading in North Wales, toitistrucl her grand-daughter, who was 

t-Milh her that she raifiLt not be educated to death : this lady thought with 

[Himplishments,tbat if a girl had nu f<)rtane,Ihey were in the way; 

&if shebod afurtune,shedidnot want them; and would pass without ibem 

k as well: fte duty required of the governess was, that she shonld on- 

' (atab her, lest she should break ]ier neck by romping with her young 

'" MissDulcey, however, contrived to get on the weak side of the 

las, by persim^l fialtery ; and completely managed her, and did as she 

■he went to balk and races ; piayed country dances on the piano, and 

It die sUpper on the groimd i and, at last, allowed her little pupil to get 

*M1 tbv pony, without a saddle, and caper about the park till she fell off aud 

fanke her arm ; which put an end. to her engagemenT. 

From this situation, and with a mind drawing gradually nearer to the 

Ssriour, who hod evidently enlightened it, ^ look a HtiwUtw nlftlMge 
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boarding school, kepi hy tiireefiinplc laJiesof n certain age, who prided diem- 
selvL's on being of Ibrcigu exiiaction. Here ihere wcrt 40 buardeiB and oulf 
one teacher beside herself; and she was expected to comb and wash the ladies; 
to mend the stockings and linen ; lu put out and take in the washing; toheai 
all the English ledums ; to give lessons on the use of the globes, histoi^ and 
geography ; to be up at six, and hear lessons till eight ; lo be all day in the 
fichool, and to hear English leading from six till eight ; to keep erery thiug 
in order ; not to suffer the ladies to be untidy ; lo ses that ihey did not gel 
together gossippiug. When she eniered upon lier duties, she soon found that 
she was the leader of a party ; one set of the young ladies being with the Eng- 
lish teacher, and the oUier with the French ; but she went to hei duties on a 
more Christian spirit; and nllhough contending with ahost of troubles, greater 
than erer she had known before, came off conqueror. She read the bible and 
prayed; and seemed to lind a sweet and holy companionship with a fair girl, 
called Emily Selbom, who was without a mother, and who bad been sent h^ 
her slep-mother to the school. Tliere appeared much congeniality of senti- 
ment between the gOTemess and the child ; and the sweet bud of a, Saviour^ 
grace seemed blooming into lore in their hours of solitude and pcane, marked 
by thelonely and enduring innocence of the one, and. the Christian experience 
of liie other. The attachment tlius cemented by religion, led toMissMor- 
daunt'a being selected as the private toloresB of this lovely child, and lo her 
deliverence from the bondage of the Leninghams. She departed for the 
house of her young charge ; and soon heusmc acquainted uiUi one of those 
every day characters who have the form of godliness, but deny the p" 
thereof. Mrs. Selborn was an ascetic; erery thing sprightly was wiU 
sinful; dancing was an abomination — she looked upon religion to consist io'. 
preparing, by constant mortifications, for the great day of reckoning. Tlie 
slep-^slers were vociferous in their deDouncement of the vain pleasures of the 
world ; public amusements, all sorts of games, music which was not sacred, 
and every species of works of the imagination were denounced as destmcliTa 
to the soul. In fact, the religion of the step-mother was that of the covenant 
of works; and she was ever urging upon her children some self-denial or 
penance, and endeavouring to abridge some privilege : but a more transcendimt 
and vital work was going on in the minds of tlie governess and her pujnl. 
The former, after a poweiful manifestation of ihe Divine light in the heart, 
exchanged the vain glories of the world for the substantial ones of heaven. 
The teacher became taught and dead to hei'self ; and felt a new and men 
beautiful life, and joyful resurrection in her Saviour. But the goveruess, nol 
yet ended her trials. On the death of Emily Selborn, she heard of a situation 
in a town in Berkshire ; and her new patroness was one of those who are con- 
tinually spoiling the chUdren by experiments and plans of education. She, 
thought that the health of her children was the first object ; and that everr 
thing was to be sacrificed to that consideration ; lliusihe pupils were requiid 
to walk regularly at all hours and all seasons. To strengthen the syetnUi 
little fire was allowed ; matlresses, hard pillows, and thin blankets on the bedaj 
porridge was prepared fur breakfast, and puddings for dinner; in fact, Om 
mother, Viith over anxiety forlier children's health, very near killed Ihem witli 
hardships. The walking hours, however, after a violent struggle for Bupremaqi 
between the mother and governess, were at last made subservient to religioDI 
instruction ; and a habit was acquired of associating the most beautiful objedi 
of nature with things which are spiritual. Thus nature became the handnoid 
of piety ; and plearure usurped the place of tedious monotony. By degrees^ 
however, the hardships the children endured, for fear Ihey should grow eSemi' 
nate and unhealthy, gmdually undermined their constitution ; and die physiciai 
was called in, who spoke very plainly to the motlier respecting her management 
of the young; and the result was Uint poor Caroline was again deprived of ft 
siroation &om the false pride of the mother. 
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From lliis, Caroline went as companion lo the aunt of Mr. Fcnton, a 
■ eariful woniaD, Tiill of bales and packages and an odiously pampered lap- 
doj. The fretfulness of Miss Fenfon, afforded new trials ; but these were all 
tome with Clirislian meetness. Other vicissitudes she experienced ; but Ihey 
fen powerless before her. Olher trials siie endured ; Ijul they were known only 
as ble^ings. Christian faith >ihone a sun in all ; and a Saviour's love was daily 
more and more revealed. The governess found herself more a child of heaven, 
dailjr; and this gratificiition was coupled with that earthly one, which arrives 
from a union of tastes and sentinienu ; and \vhich union the governess found 
in a pious clergyman-, who eventually became her legal protector. 

Such is a brief epitome of this interesting volume. We cannot too strongly 
recommend it to the atteudou of families, parents, pupils, and governesses. It 
breathes the purest piety throughout; and contains the results of an earthly 
and heavenly experience : it will leach conduct to that large and increasing 
idass of persons, who Ii1l the olTice of teacher; and no less lend to produce 
humanity iu those who, too often, treat the accomplished young gentlewomen 
ai an inferior, because she is poor ; and who fail to appreciate her talents and 
her wuiiL. 

The World. A Poem, in Six Books. 
^ lytlung has a tendency to exalt human nature, to soAen the nd'ections, 
Jo refine the feelings, and to imbue the mind with a celestial grandeur, it is 
Kligious poetry. In tlie flights and rhapsodies of the sacred muse, the soul 
ippcars disenuumhered nf its" fleshy husk;" aiidbreathesthepure airs of that 
liMbyeii lo which it pro\'cs itself an inheritor. How glows the moral dignity 
of regenerated mania the sublime phrenzy of a Young; and how litde do 
dl that is mortal and worldly upjKar, when the "poet's pen," with a talis- 
kanic touch, would resolve them into dust. The religious poet seems lo be 
Ae conneotiiig being between man and angels; he feels raptures known only 
to such spirits as his own, and tliose enjoyed by the iuhabilanl'! of the celes- 
tial world; his upward breathings, when springing from the influence of the 
&nn^ heai the characler of Divine inspiration : and with moral lovelines in 
hs heart ; intellectual beauty in his mind ; and natural beauty in the grasp 
ofaense; lie becomes invested witli a power to stir all hearts; and throws a 
deodoDr over this sphere of earthliness, as lovely to the eye of faith as the 
lory of mount Sinai, or the divine Shekinah of the Temple. 
SntJl were the poets of old, who, iu the sucred volume, became the depo- 
toiies of the will of God : and such, though iu remote degree lo them, is 
ray truly religious poet. Such are those who have loogbeeu door-keepeis 
1 the house of their Lord ; who have experienced his spirit breathing in 
[em I who have felt that divinest of grief, whichsoftens the ncart of stone, and 
whose tears are pearls on the diadem of salvation ; who have known, and 
deeply known, what it is to die unto him who died for them, and rise lo the 
.lifeetemalinhim; who have, in the imagination, or, in the spirit rather, felthis 
lea in "balmy mom or stilly eve"; who have associated all the bright tilings 
eftilh and air, with the sacred loveliness of their Redeemer's love ; who 
ive walked in holy converse with him in "dizay heights," or in "awful 
ths" — felt their immoitality spring up iu them like a well of everlasting 
and overflowing, in full rapture, the hosom in its joy; who have panted 
,j very extacy in the still and silent assembly, or the full thronged chorus 
the choir; and rode on the wings of high devotion towards the throne of 
Most High, when the anthem's peal has, tlirough the " long-drawn aisle and 
dt," swelled the note of praise : and thus identifled themselves with 
the high and holy things which heaven haalent us for our hope, and hestow- 
. upon us as foretastes of that bUss, which it is for the true Christian to enjoy. 
Yes, these have been the feelings and aspirations of the truly religious poet: 
lud it is by the manifestation of these, which ever flash out in his saored 
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verse, that he may he judged of and known. We take up a volume of Mont- 
gomery, and we find the all and all of this, and ten thousand hrighter things. 
We peruse, nay we drink as we would drink nectar, the spirit-soothing strains 
of Bernard Barton, the poet of the afiections ; and feel the spirit of the Lord 
our Saviour; stirring in them and through them. Attracted hy those heaven- 
horn sympathies, which the Christian only feels, they assimilate with all his 
hopes, longings, trusts, and ever-living faith ; they resolve themselves into a 
part of his heing ; and hy their heavenly union, produce in him new germs of 
happiness, of comfort, and of hope. 

Such is a faint character of religious poetry and religious poets : and we 
should he glad if we could numher the author of TTie World with them : hut 
this we are forhidden, hoth hy critical judgment, and hy that sure test in these 
matters — the feelings we have experienced in reading the poem. Moral maxims 
are expressed in tolerahle rhythm ; there is a continual attempt to express feel- 
ings never felt ; and the descriptions have the accuracy of a hue-and-cry ahout 
them, without that vitality which makes them speak for themselves. In fact, the 
whole poem is that of a hody without a soul ; and, although it is creditahle to 
the author as a writer of prose, it gives very trifling evidence indeed of the poet, 
much less of that highest of all intellectual heings, the religious poet. The 
author has, very foolishly we think, invoked a very excellent and learned hody 
in his work, without any advantage to the poem ; with certainly none to them ; 
and most certainly with none to himself: namely, the hench of Bishops. The 
first hook invokes that truly Christian and venerahle prelate, the Bishop of 
Norwich ; who has preserved a consistency of liheral conduct up to, we be- 
lieve, his ninety-third year. The next hook addresses the Bishop of Bristol; 
the third, the Bishop of Exeter; the fourth, that amiable character the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells ; &c. : but all these great men are insufficient to make a 
dull poem an interesting one. We g^ve the following specimen as one of the 
best of the extracts we could make : — 

The world still pompous, and ambitious still : 

Throne of idolatry, and sin, and shame : 

Of vice the school — of folly still the stage. 

Vain world ! and lorn, and pitiful, and mean. 

Oh ! from thy happy prime how sadly changed ; 

When time had yet scarce plumed his airy wing. 

The world ! what art thou ? Thrones, and regal powers, 

Dominions, dominations, empires, states ; 

Ye solemn mockeries of a jest at last. 

That glitter, like the sun-motes, for awhile. 

And with the night are gone, and gone for ever ! 

Let him now speak who knows ye. World ! what art thou ? 

I pause for answer, yet am answered not. 

Then, lest I should adjure thee still in vain, 

world, whom I had best perchance, abjure, 
Let me, with soul erect, and conscious mind. 
And stedfast heart, and with well balanced hand. 
Now weigh thee in a just and equal scale. 

1 was not made to flatter, nor will lie ; — 

To low-born pride I would not, could not, stoop ; 

Nor unto accident's supremacy. 

Despising all ascendancy but that 

Which springs from honour's walks and virtue's paths, 

I've struggle'd on, my devious way pursuing ; 

Devious ; but ever in the path of truth : 

And be no feeling present in my mind 

Encouraged, recogniz'd, invited, known. 

Save faith, and truth sincere, e'en to the end! 
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Noble Deeda of Woiaaa. Uookham, Old BoDd StieeC. 
b ibe question, enlertained by the Cliinese, and some of tlic German pliiioso- 
phers, as ta tlie possibiliiy o( »'umen liaviug »>iils, is not ;el decided, we think 
suffirieot evidence is adduced in the volunie lieibre us, to settle it for ever on 
tbe side ot the ladies. And really nlien the imgallunt Lord £rougliam has 
so cruelly opposed their being introduced to a eetiain noble house, i[ is gvali- 
fyine ti) find that some one ciin show their title to nobility; and to that highest 
of afl nobility, the uobilily of soul. Nothitig could be mote opportune, there- 
fore, thun the publication of this Tolume; and erery tale in it ought to be 
cansidered a reason wby the ladies should twI he excluded £rom die Upper 
House of Parliament. The Duke of Wellington, who ought, in pure grati- 
tude, and for the sake of ibe bronze Achilles, io Hyde Park, to have thrown 
himsielf into the hreauh of the es-C banc ell ot's oratory ; and to have told some 
of (hose Buecdoles of their patriotism ; he, the modern Coriolanus, forgot all 
the Tolumuia:; and Virginias, and.olher heroines, down to the maid of Sata- 
gosa, and left tbem to their fate, thereby forever tarnishing all the splendour 
'" ' ' ■ ' -■- ■ ■-■' indulr ' 



of bis hard-earned victories at home and abroad. 

Although English people do not question whether women have ttcnx\i ; yet 
it is a question whether they are capable of the same mental performanoes. 
Fhyaologieally considered, the brain in somewhat less developed in females, 
4m in men ; the nerves are thicker and softer ; the organs of nutrition leas 
fcloped i and thus, she evidently surpasses man, by tbe delioacy of her sen- 
' IB, and the acuteness of bcr senses. What power of discrimination is to 
CraMd by the vivacity of tbeir looks ! and how quickly they form an esli- 
l^oh of character, by a certain instinct which seems given them, to comnen- 
e tor their muscular deficiencies ! A multiplicity of sensations, which ea- 
le mun, impart to their character the highfeelings of benevulence, tendemeas, 
\ devotion ; but still ideas generally succued each other too rapidly in theii 
ids; and from the continual and rapid veraatilily in their nervous system, 
r Bie, with however, some rare exceptions, unqualified for deep studies ; 
theif imaginations appear seldom capable of carrying on a series of logical 
^Inrsioal demonstrations, or of rising up to the sciences. They uro not often 
-■■ "id of any tiling lite the profound, or the sublime — no, not even in to- 
ur poetry; but they can express emotions powerfully, and have very 
,t fMlbfulness in description : in fact, lightness appears tbe essential cha- 
iriatic of every act of female life. But, contemplate her under the influ- 
of religion, loyalty, and patriotism, she towers above her sex; and in 
Ltemal, or even conjugal devotion, leaves man far behind. In these cases 

r natural and lively timidity is exalted into fortitude and courage of the 

highest stamp. The beautiful bashfulness of retiring modesty is clothed with 
majesty, and a dignity, which even the most noble of the sons of earth have 
seldom surpassed : and the meek virtues that charm us into affection and re- 
Dcnition, would make us bum with admiration and fill us with wonder. 

It is well, therefore, that the A'bife DeeJi nf Woman should be brought into a 
focus; for, although we have admitted that woman is unfit for the severer 
ttudies, yet we must add, that the effeminacy and superficiality of the educa- 
tion they recave, is far inferior to what women ate, by nature, capable of: 
nothing, perhaps, is so mischievous to them as the maudlin sentiment with 
wtdch books for their school rending is commonly stuffed ; and we shall be 
glad to see their studies have a far more masculine character. She should be 
Moght to think, feel, and act correctly. The ornamental accomplishments, as 
at present afforded them, supersede almost entirely any initiation to tlie im- 
portant duties imposed upon the mother, daughter, sister, wife, and (riend. To 
leabh these duties by esample then, is well ; her fortitude, courage, and pre- 
1^ wnd, are oDDtiiinaUy c^Ied fiw ia iksnoialciiGlB! tbe aaotnalj 
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iho cpnire of honwholci joys, but very often the centre nud main-spring of all 
tlie firtne'i by nhiuli licr tainily and her liusbitnd nre cbnracieri7ea in eocietj. 
We look therefore upon the volume hcFore ns as one of ihe lies! books which 
cHu be pnt into a youthful feoiHle's hands. It abounds in all tliat would Lend 
lo esalt her amiable feelings into virtues, and change her little weaknesses 
into moral strength. It nill temper the accompHsbiuenis of the body nith 
those higher qualities of ilie mind and heart, nithoot which she is but a 

Sainted toy, and a dressed doll ; and as inferior lo the character whidi God 
esigned, as tlie unhappy circumstauces of a false education can make her. 
The Art of being Happu. By Bourne Hall Draper. William Dorton, 
Holbom Hill. 
This work is selected chiefly from a French work by M. Droz, bearing the 
same title; and contains a variety of interesting chapters on llie art of being 
happy, in agreement wiili the physical, organic, and moral lans. And we are 
glad to oliaerre it is one of those works (unhappily too few) which attempt die 
union of reason with revelation, and to unite the great facts of science wiih 
(he suWimer truths of religion. To be happy requires thought, circumspection, 
care, judgment: no man evtr was or ever can be happy by chance ; and it 
is required of him to ilrirni but this he can nerer do while be is unaequ^nted 
wttb the nature of the circumstances against which he has to contend. To 
those who wish lo be liappy, aud »ho wonld study to be happy, this volume 
will afTurd con^derable assistance : it will show them not only tliat happiness 
b worth pursuing, bnt in what it ought rationally to consist, and how to ptireue 
it with a probability, nay, a certainty, of success. It will leach them, that 
wilhout religion, all their attempts will he vain ; but it will teach them that it 
lies entirely witli themselvea lo give to the impulses of religion a, free scope; 
and that fram the focus of the heart an inaaiatiun of real Tirtoei muBt he 
thrown upon the transactions of every day. In a word, it will teach the nto- 
tives, principles, and duties, which should regulate our inlercourse with ow 
own minds, and with the world ; and is thus calculated lo be a boon to all 
who would live well, and feel that " peace within," the germ of happiness in 
this worid, and Ihe t3rpe of it in that which is to came. We cannot refnun 
irom quoting the chapter on marriage, and we cordially recommend the work. 
" Since we cannot assure ourselves of the general affection, nor even of the 
justice of men, it becomes our interest, in the midst of the great mass that 
we cannot move, to create a little world, which we can arrange at the disposal 
of our reason and affections. 

" In this retreat, dictated to us alike by our instincts and our hearts, let as 
foigel the chimeras which the crowd pursue; and if the men of fashion, and 
the world ridicule, and even condemn us, let their nmrmurs sound in our ears 
as the dashing of the waves on the distant shore, to the stranger, under tiic 
hosjntable roof which shelters him from the storm. 

" The universe of reason and affection must be composed of a single family. 
Of that universe a wedded pair must be the centre. A wife is the best aad 
die only disinterested friend, by the award of nature. She remains Buoh, 
when fortune has scattered all others. How many have been recalled to hope 
by a virtuous and affectionate wife, wheit all beside had been lest ! How 
many, retrieved from despondency, have felt in an ineffable effusion of heart, 
that her heroism and constancy mere an ample indemnity for the deprivation 
of all other things I How many, undeceived by external illusions, have In 
this way been braught home lo their real good! If we wish to see the attri- 
butes of conjugal heroism, in their purest brilliancy, let us suppose the hus- 
band in the last degree of wretchedness. Let us imagine him not only cld- 
pable, but so estimated ; and an outcast of society. Repcntence itself, ut the 
view of candour, has not been available to cloak his faults. She alone, onjp 
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Sng him not, is ODly prodigal of cimsoIationB. Embracing duties os severti 
u his reverses, she voluniarily shares hh (Nijitiviiy or exile. He finils still, 
on tlie failhliil bosom of innocence, a refuge, where remorse hecomes appea- 
Kd ; as in former days, the proscribed found, Eit the foot of the altar, an 
ttqlum against Uie fury of men. 

" Marriage is generally assumed as n means of increasing credit and for- 
tune, and of assuring sucocijK in the world. It should be undertaken as a. 
chief element of happiness, iu the retirement of domestic repose. T nonld 
wish that my disciple, while still In Ihe freshness of youth, might bate reason 
and experience enough to select the beloved person whom he wonld desire 
one day to espouse. I would hope that, captivated with her dawning qualities, 
and earaestly seeking lier happiness, he might win her tenderness, luid find 
his satisfaction in training her to a confonnlty to his tastes, habits, and cha- 
ncter. 

The ^shness of her docile nature demands his first forming cares. As 
advances in life she is moulded to happy olianges, adapted to supply his 
fects. She is reared modest, amiable, well-informed, respectable, and re- 
day to govern his family, and direct his house, by diffusing 
id the domestic domain, order and peace. Let neither romimces, meta- 
ihyncs, pedantry, nor fashion, render a. qualificatiott for these important 
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t&ct nu^t develop the graces, and vary, and multiply, if I may so say, the 

forms of her beanty. In fine, the versatility of her modes of rendering' her- 

sdf ^ireeable, should render it impossible to he unhapjiy in her presence. 

" But troin women to visit a library as Mpan*, and they will be likely to 
bring from it pedantry without solid instruction ; and coquetry williuut femi- 
nine amiahiliiy. I would not he understood to question the capability of the 
femate understanding. I am not sure that I would wish the wife of my 
friend to hare been un author, though some of the most amiable and enlight- 
ened women have been such. But I deem that in Ibeir mentui couslitution, 
n)d in the assgnment of their lot, providence has detdgnaled them to prefer 
the graces to erudition; and that to acquire a wreath of laurels, ibey must 
ordinarily relinquish their native crown of roses. 

'■When we see a husband and wife thus united hy tenderness, good tem- 

Gi, and simple tastes, every thing presages for them a delightful futurity. 
tbem live contented in their retirement Instead of wishing to blaion, 
let them conceal their happiness, and exist for each other. Life will become 
ta them the happiest of dreams. 

" Too often, the deciding motive both with parents and young persons, in 
reloition to marriage, is interest. When a man marries simply on a money 
specultalion, if he sees his fortune and distinction secured, let disorder and 
dienation reign in his house as thej may, he is still happier than he deserves 

" Some marriages of inclination guarantee hoppiness no more than our mar- 
'ilages of interest What results should be anticipated from the blind impulse 
of appetite? Let there be mutual affection, such as reason can survey with a 
calm and severe scrutiny. Such love as is painted in romances is hut a fatal 
fever. It is children alone who believe themselves in lovo, only when they 
feel tliemselves in a delirium. They have imagined that life should be a con- 
linoed exlaey ; and these indulged dreams of anticipation spoil the reality of 



weildeil tift^. I hare Eiippased tbe Imsband older than his wife, t have ima- 
giued him forming the character of his youDg, ftur and docile compaauin i 
and that, m la speak, they have heomo assimilated tu each other's tastes and 
liahtlE. The right comliioatioD of reason and love assures for them, under 
such circumstances, as much as possible, a futurity of bappine&t. 

" I liave of^n heard meu who were sensible upoD every other sultject, ex.' 
press their conviction that the Orienlals, in excluding their women from all 
eyes but their own, had established (he only reasonable domestic policy. Time 
is no more good sense ihan humanity in this barbarous sentiment, however 
frequently it is uttered. No one cnuld he iu earnest, in wishing to copy, into 
free inslilutions, this appalling vestige of slarery. But my inward respect for 
women withholds roe from flattering them. Authority ought to belong: 14 tlie 
husband; and the influence of tenderness, grace?, and the charms of con- 
stancy, gendeneNS, and truth, coufstitute the appropriate female empire, and 
belong of right to the wife. Masculine vigour, and aptitude to eontend and 
resist, clearly indicate that nature has confided authority to man. To dispcs- 
Gesa him of it, and control him by a still more irresistible sway, it is neetsmy 
that the feeble sex should learn pa.tience, docility, passive courage, and dM 
management of their appropriate weapons in danger anil sorrow ; and tiuX 
they should become energetic in ihe discharge of the cares of the doinesda 
establishment- Man is formed by nature for the calls of active courage ; and 
woman, for the appalling scenes of pain and affliction, and the agony of ilia 
sick and dying bed. Iu a word, all argument apart, nature has clearly dfr- 
mouBtrated to which sex authority belongs. 

"The defects of man ^ring from the tendency of his natuittl Iraib, in 
which force predominates, to run to excess. I see his gentle compauien oi^ 
dowed with attributes and qualities naturally leniling tn temper his imp^e^ 
tions. The means she has received to reoeh this end announce that U ia llw 
purpose of heaven that she should tise them with this view. Slie lias dntma 
which, when rightly applied, none can resist. Her character is a bapw' 
compound of sensibility and wisdom. She has superadded a feticiQr ot m^ 
dress which she owes to her organisation, and which tlie reserve that her a<" 
cation imposes, serves to develop. Thus the qualities, and even tlie impetl 
1J0D9 of the two seses serve to bring them together It follows, that is 
should possess authority, and woman influence, for their mutual hftppinev. 

" When the wife dictates, I cea.<ie to 1>eho1d a respectable married pailL 
see a ridiculous tyrant, and a, stiil more ridieuloua slave. It is vain to iH_. ,_ 
that she may be most capable of Huthurilyi and that her orders tany ie cottij 
forraable to wisdom and justice. They are absurd, from the very wtcu— ''-'—" 
that they are commands. The virtues which the husband ought Ui 
towards his wife must have their origin in love, which 

and which flies all restraint In a single position, th 

iu assuming authority- It is when reverses have overwhelmed ajid deadalad 
her husband, so that, ceasing (a sustain her, and changing the naiuiiftl Mdet. 
of things, she supports him. He receives hope as her gift; he is oompdkil to 
blush in imitating her exanijile ol' courage ; but she MKpires to this power u 
longer them to be able to restore him to the place whence misery had oast Uq 

L" It is a truth that is indisputsble, that dissatisfied husbands and mfw- 
often love each other more tjian they imagine. Suppose them to bdiCTA 
themselves inilifTcrent; and to seem so; and even on the verge of muMd 
hatej should one of them fall sick, wc see the otluT iumred with siuoeift. 
alarms. Suppose them on the eve of separation ; when iie fatal moment' 
comes, both recoil from the act. Habit almost causes the pains, to wlijcll Ke 
have lieen long accustomed, to become cause of regret when they oease., 
When the two begin mutually to complain of tbait destiny, I counsel wd. 
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instead of wishing lo criminole and correct each other, tn giTe each other an 
fisaniple of mutual forbearance and indalgence. It ma; be, that the cause of 
dieir molual dissatisfaction is nnreal; the stipposed wrong not intended; the 
' ~ 1 fahie. Candonr and for^veness vill appease all. The husband 



may have gone astray only in tJioushl. The wife may have minor defeciB, 
and an onequil temper, without forfeiting' much excellence and slilt remain- 
ing claims to be losed. The morliiJ influence of ill health, audits oftentimes 
ine^stible action upon the temper, may have been the source whence the 
fanlts flowed on either part ; and the mutual wrongs may thus have l>ecn, in 
Eome sense, indepeudent of the will of the parties. Bound, as they are, in 
snch intimate and almost indi'^soluble relations, before they give that happi- 
ness, which they hoped and promised, to the winds, let llien) exhaust their 
effbrts of self-command and iDutiml indulgence, to reldndle the lampof genu- 



»''A part of the purest happiness which earth yields, is unqueelioiiably, the por- 
"tionof two beinfTK wisely and filly united in the bonds of indissoluble confidence 
xnA affection. What a touching pictitre does Madame de Stael present to us 
-^bere lie says, "I saw during my Bojoumin England, a man of the highest 
vncrit united to a wife wortliy of him. One day, as we were walking together, 
^e me* some of those people that the English call gipseys, who generally 
"w^ander about the woods in the most deplorable condition. I expressed pity 
rfVr them thus enduring the union itf all the physical evils of nature. ' Had it 
T>eeii necessary,' said tiie husband, pointing to his wife, 'in order lo spend tny 
life with her, that I should have pa^ed thirty years in begging, we should 
stiJI have been happy.' ' V"es,* replied the wiie, ' the happiest of beings." " 

JBttmenltoj Ifieful Knimledpe. ByJ.Allbut Jackson & Walford. pp. 106. 
'X'sisliule work contains theelements -of geography, astronomy, natutal phi- 
losophy, history, boiany, geology, grammar, and arithmetic; on the question 
And answer system. When we say that natural philosophy is comprised in 
^^lit pages, and history in three, it will give the reader an idea of its purely 
eleitwnlary character. With regard lo its execution, it is far inferior to that 
<*'' any other work of a similar kind ; and which are much better adapted, 
tl>ar» the one before ns for the purposes of instruction. If any thing can te- 
*^<^R>inend it to the public, it must be its brevity; and if brevity be Uie soul of 
^'it-i it accounts for its circulation of fifteen editions. 

Tie Practieal Manual of the National Sy«lem. Rirington. 
^»Js litde innnual is written by a schoolmaster, in passing through the Cen- 
^ra\ School, Baldwin's Gardens, while in liis probation. It met wiih the 
approval of Dr. Bell, which is itself, a fur higher recommendation, than any 
^s can bestow upon it. We may, however, notice thai the following is an 
P^ample in numeration, which is sulKcient to perplex any child, on his enter- 
"^S into arithmetic, bevond all endurance; 
,^ 73,807,900,048,005,670,000,5iK),-420,070,B01 

7lj>e child is taught lo numerate thus, and lo say, that it is seventy-three min- 
\"ioas eight hundred and seven ihou-sand nine hundred gnadrilliaiu lorly- 
^*glit thousand and five trilUnnt six hundred and seventy tliousand biUiona 
H*e hundred and ninety thousand four hundred and twenty millions seventy 
'■housand eight hundred and one. If this is not sulBrient to disguRt a child 
^* ilh nrilhmetic, we do not know what is, except the application of ihe cane to 
^|^*ke hiin vadentand it 

^e fmpartaiuv of Sludyi«g and Presercing the Langvaijes rpirkeii htj Uanvil- 
'ifd Sationi, with a view of Elucidating the Physiral IHttor'y of Man. 
Read lo Ihe Philological Society by Dr. Hodgkin. 
^«is is both a learned and philosophical tract ; and many of the suggestions 
^^**''t^ncd in it are of the highest importance to the study of philology. Dr. 
Vol.. U.—S'rptemier, 1835. f j 
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Hodgkin takes a rapid glance at the course whicli the Philological Society 
should embrace ; and thinks the study of language should be taken up on 
several distinct grounds : — 1st. Metaphysically, in consideration of its connec- 
tion with the emotions of the mind, which it expresses. 2ndly. In its idiom- 
atic modifications and its relation to the belles lettres. 3rdly. Physiologically, 
as regards the modifications of the voice by the movements of the various 
organs of articulate sound. The fourth and last division he terms the natural 
history of language ; its object being to investigate and classify the numerous 
languages spoken on the face of the globe ; to refer them, as far as they admit 
of being so traced, to different primitive stocks or languages, from which 
there is reason to apprehend that many of them have proceeded from a parent 
or common stock ; and to discover, as far as inherent and collateral evidence 
can render possible, the modifications which the intermixture of language, 
derived from stock, may have produced ; and the time and mode by which 
these changes, by infusion, have been brought about, These inquiries are 
perhaps, the most important which can be undertaken for the elucidation of 
the physical history of man: this division of the subject maybe regarded, 
therefore, as one of the most interesting and important in which man can be 
en^ged. 

There is one part of the pamphlet to which we cannot refrain from alluding; 
namely, the evils arising jfrom the exclusive nature of the education afforded 
that pious class of persons, the missionaries. Many instances might be addu- 
ced to show that the zeal of the missionaries is often greater than their know- 
ledge ; and has led them to destroy the existence and recollection of those 
relicts and traditions which, in conjunction with the affinities of language^ 
afford the best, it may be said the only materials, amongst which we can hope 
to find any satisfactory solution of the obscure question of the origin and his- 
tory of the nations alluded to. They seem to flatter themselves that they are 
doing God service, when they destroy anything which has been connected with 
the idolatrous worship and superstitions of uncivilized nations: and they 
prompt their half-instructed converts to continue their work. This forcibly 
brings us to an opinion long entertained that the missionary should also be the 
man of science : and thus would he not only plant the religion of Christ, but 
all those useful arts which the spirit of that religion has, through the lapse of 
ages, conferred upon us. In his connection with barbarous nations, he would 
then desire to preserve, rather than seek to destroy, works of art, traditions, and 
mythology of uncivilized nations. He would rejoice in the industilous collection 
and preservation of them, and be more zealous in the accumulation of facts 
of this description than in employing his imagination in devising explanations 
from imperfect data ; the fallacy of which time will reveal, to the injury of 
the cause he had inexpertly espoused. It is to be hoped that the missionary 
societies will take a hint from these remarks ; and that they will also go for- 
ward with the intellectual improvement of the age ; and be no longer frightened 
with the bugbear, that science and religion are incompatible. 

Among the great men who have arduously employed themselves in philo- 
logical researches, we are glad to find honourable mention made of the late 
John Fowler Hull, of Uxbridge ; who, when he was scarcely twenty-five 
years of age, had made himself acquainted with nearly/ thirty languages ; and 
who fell a victim to the zeal with which he pursued, in India, his philological 
researches into the ancient and modem languages of that country. Perhaps, 
Dr. Hodgkin may not be aware, that the study of languages was not the only 
remarkable feature in the character of that inestimable young man : in astro- 
nomy, and the other sciencies, he made almost equal proficiency ; but what 
induces us further to mention his honoured name, is that, althougli smitten 
with the deepest love of philosophy and science, he was no less, in every sense 
of the word, a humble and sincere Christen ; and we cannot imagined that 
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the world could have suslained a greater loss, than by the death of this ex- 
traordinary and eicellent younp man; for, if ever religion and philosophy 
^ere wedded in an individual, it was in him ; ennobling, in a still higher de- 

free, a family already ennobled, by its devotion to the cause of cdacatioii, and 
y the practice of the most active and princely lieneficeace, whenever tine ea- 
ered voice of humanity was heard in appeal. 

We confidently recommeiid this pamphlet to the consideration of the 
Missionary SocielicB; and trust, that the remarlts it contains may be duly ap- 
preciated, not only by themselves, but by that large portion of the public vho 
sre iheb untiring, indefatigable, and zeajous supporters. 

-4 I*Tactical School Grammar of the English Language. By Edwaid Wictes, 

Academy, Thropstone. 
A.i.TBOvaA wB cannot award this work on graminar a very high place, aa a 
school book; yet many of the views of the author are exceedingly good; and 
if it proves him no great philologist, it certainly shows him to be a practical 
teacher of the first ula^; as none wouldhare come to his conclusions but one 
deeply skilled in a knowledge of the mind of a child. His object has been to 
endeavour to prevent the popils fram learning by rote; and he has made some 
F very clear definitions of what are, to a child, generally obslrncliotjE ; be has 
r collected some good materials, and blended them in a perspicuous and rational 
order ; and he looks upon the business of grammar as a means, not as an end. 
js B practical book, the little work is far superior to many others of much 
iiigher pieten^ons. 

Clavis Balamea. Third Edition. Edward Fry. 
L This is a key to the study of botany, on the system of LinniEus, and is one of 
I the prettiest iittle introduclious to the scientific parts of liotiinical knowledge we 



I 0(f a former occasion we spoke favourably of this Journal ; and our favourable 

1 opinion is increased by the new tone which has been given to the work by the 

[ jtredent editor and proprietors. With regard to the Societies fliemselves, we 

' -would impress upon diem three great princijilesi — Religion, liberBlity,union. 

"Witbout the first thpy will assuredly be public nuisanccB ; and witli Uie show 

of it, without the reality, they will sink to depths of degradation not to be 

oonceived. Without iho second they will defeat their own ends, and retard 

the progress of intelligence in its nobleiit connection. And without the third 

i tihey will go down, as many other Unions have gone down, and be not lemem- 

I'lbered even in name. And this remark applies to local as well as to the gene- 

Kn) society: they must recollect too, that they can never govern themselves 

I -without a very conaderable degree of Christian forbearance ; and that if they 

I cannot govern their own affairs, they ought not to exist : for we look upon all 

■ knowledge, which does nut exemplify itself in the heart and conduct, tu be 

I ^uesfiunahle. The Young Men's Societies ale Christian communities; the 

iLverFons who form them eillier memhera of churches or under the influence of 

^xdisious guardians; and as it happens that a most uncbristiaQ feeling exists 

in ofxtain portions of the religions public, against the spread of philosophical 

and scieutific knowledge, it will be well for them also to be cautions in the 

, Bvew^ation of the principle upon which they commenced : namely, no secla- 

nan influences or interferences ; aiid no limitation us to knowledge itself. In 

IiOtldoit theie appears to be about three hundred members of these Boineties, 

aod in the provmces perhaps three hundred more; but there ought to be three 

lumdred thousand ; for if any thing can be better calculated to rescue religion 
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from the stigma which has heen cast upon it, namely, its heing inimical to the 
spread of intelligence, it is the Young Men's Societies; and we should there- 
fore grieve to see any declension in the objects they have in view, or disagree- 
ment among the various societies or their members. From what we have seen 
of these societies, we believe them to be pregnant with the most important 
benefits to the religious public, and to the public at large; and therefore we 
wish them every success, and shall be happy at all times to lend them our 
cordial co-operaiion and support. We recommend to their notice, in another 
part of our Magazine, an account of Mutual Instruction Societies; which 
might furnish a hint for their improvement, for we consider their objects at 
present far too limited, and we know that there are parties at work, in many 
of them, determined to keep doum intelligence. 

Course of Study , at Colnhrook House Academy. Duncan, Paternoster Row. 
We think it incumbent upon every teacher to lay before the parents of his 
pupils the principles upon which he professes to train the young subject, and 
the modes and means he intends to use. These principles, modes, and means 
are to be gathered from the work before us ; and we cannot but express our 
satisfaction at the way in which they are developed. The exercises of the 
pupils in mathematics and philosophy, are indicative of a comprehensive 
knowledge of these subjects having been obtained by the pupils, and of a pe- 
culiar tact and talent in the teacher ; while the Greek and Latin exercises 
display a very considerable proficiency in the classics. Thoughout the work, 
it shews clearly, that mere parrot-work forms no part of the system pursued at 
the Colnbrook House Academy : that a strict habit of analytic investigation is 
enforced in all the studies pursued : that barren facts and wordy definitions 
are unknown : and that the method of communicating instruction is of that 
vital character which turns the otherwise dry and dead materials of the under- 
standing into verdure. Would that the practise of modem teachers was 
similar to that pursued at Islington. In the teaching of the classics, rules are 
often laid down innumerable, and full of inexplicable exceptions for the 
pupil's guidance; and years are frittered away in the study of them ; when after 
all, he is utterly ignorant of their true principles, and incapable of giving the 
most common translation, or comprehending the melody of a single line. 
Cicero says, " Magni est ingenii revocare mentem a sensibus et cogitationem a 
consuetudine abducere^ If it is a proof of great talents to be able to separate the 
mind from the senses, and thought from habit; it is no less great for the teacher 
to infuse, by habit, that quality into the mind which leads it, on all occasions, 
to search for the reason of things ; and to be satisfied only with proof and de- 
monstration. Now, the exercises introduced into this work, afford evidence 
that such has been the principle upon which instruction has been given ; and 
we must say that very far inferior exercises have passed for excellent, even in 
our universities. " The Reflections on a First Great Cause," by a deceased 
pupil, named Thomas Coleman, afford as fine a specimen of classical English, 
as we have seen in any school exercise of our time ; and show that the Eng- 
lish, as well as other languages, is cultivated with success. We look, there- 
fore upon the plan of the teacher publishing the course of study which 
his pupils pursue, to be a good one ; and the internal evidence the present 
publication affords of the proficiency of the pupils in their various studies, 
speaks much for the discipline^and mode of tuition adopted at the Colnbrook 
House Academy. 

The Biblical Library. London. James Paul. 
The Biblical Library is published with a view to the interpretation of the 
scriptures ; so far as history, national customs, rites, and ceremonies are con- 
cerned. The idea is a good one, and it will be serviceable to the poor man, 
fbr whom it is evidently designed. 
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To Oie Editor of the Educalioiinl Magazine. 

Ajiam aie we compelled to appear in your pages to itnswer ebargea bmn^ 
WMr. Wildenpin, — ^iint against us, but ourlitdeboDlc. Ah! Sir, this Ik the 
ifiom that rankles in biB festering mind; the scorpion whose fangs enrenom 
all the hopes of heaping up stores drawn irom the purses of those, who, by his 
eophistry and tinsel, are taught to believe that all ii" gold that glitters;" and 
that which excites in him the same Demetiius-like feelings that drew tears 
ftom his eyes at " the funeral of the lale society." Let ns, howeTer, loot a 
little into the red causes of Mr. W.'s antipathy to tliis little work :— 

1st Its fimdamental principles are those of the Holy Bible; which teaches 
US to believe in the holy and blessed Trinity — Three Persons in One God, — 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Glioet Now, Sir, that these are not the 
prindples on which Mr. W", rests hi* system, may be deduced from his publi- 
ca^ns, his lectures, and, more especially, from his general practice. Mr. W. 
it, in sentiment, aSwedenborgian; aoi, at (be time of liis first engagement in 
Infant School luboiirs, was Cleili of the New .lerusalem Church, in Waterloo 
Boad; of which Mr. Goyder, who first introduced him to Mr. Buehaiman, 
yas the Minister. Wc, therefore, appeal to those who are acquainted with the 
mystic doctrines of Baron Swedenhorg on the Trinity, Atonement, Human 
Soul as being in a human form, &C. £c. — whether we are not justified in say- 
ing that he is an unlit persou to liace the charge of little children. But, if 
(sometimes) reports be true, he is, in point of reli^on, a man of accommodit- 
Uotii and gifted with a most elastic vamciencr. 2nd. Out little work coDloins 
many lessons of morality. Here, ag^n, we fear Mr. W.'s deficiency: but, in 
order to give otliers an opportunity to judge fur themselves, we would beg of 
thera to ask him, if he ever was aciiuainted with a teacher named White, at 
Edinburgh ? Why certain remittances were made from bim to that individual ? 
tnd, why (to conscience) those remittances were discootinued ? If he refuse to 
answer uiese questions, the good people of Edinburgh will not, if applied to. 
Std. Again, our little worb is a practical work ; founded, as its introduction 
Siatea, on many years experience ; three large editions of which, in compara- 
tiralj a ahort time, baviug been disposed of, and a fourth in preparation, — al- 
together proving that it works well. However Mr. W. may please to depreciate 
h u " insignificant," it may he found in the hands of almost every NatiouBl, 
British and Foreign, Infant, Sunday-School, and Nursery teacher, throughout 
the United Kingdom. It has found its way to the East and West Indies, and 
AfHca ; and in America it has undergone a reprint almost verbatim. Conse- 
luently, Sir, thii; viiickiemtu little book, in more than one way, has tended to 

' up some of llie channels of Mr, W.'s pounds, shillings, and pence. We 

ll DOW look at the apecijied causes of Mr. ^V^.'s animadversions. 

Notwithstanding all thai Mr. W, asserts to the coutiary, (and that but little 

to the point) we sUlt bold that the first slated " Cause of failure," is correct; 

id although he has been so short-sighted as not to see, or so selfishly deaf 

not to hear of snch failures, we can point out many; and have no doubt 
that the Committees of the National, and British and Foreign School Societies 
can do the same. Nay, so weU are the latter convinced of this truth, that they 
have, at considerable expense, enlarged their premises, for the better accom- 
modating and more efficiently training young persons in the important work 
of instruction. The Committee of the Chelsea Infant School, after consider- 
able attention to this subject for eiglit or ten years, have felt, deeply, the ne- 
cesn^ of selecting and training teachers for this great work ; during which 
time, upwards of 300 persons have been uutructea and sent out, and are now 
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labouring in various parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, Africa, America, 
Greece, Malacca, and tlie East and West Indies. From Hart Street, no 
fewer tban 1 33 persons Lave been sent out in tbe course of the last four years; 
and in both instances (hear it Mr. W. !) without any charge for instruction. 
Neither in this stated cause of failures, do we, as Mr. W. alfirms, libel com- 
mittees ; for most of the schools referred to were under the patronage and sup- 
port of single individuals; and the others, in want of proper knowledge of the 
necessary qualifications for an infant teacher. 

We now proceed to the second cause of failure, objected to by Mr. W. ; 
and here we are as little disposed to yield, as in the former. We have known 
several instances of failure on the grounds stated: they have soared too high 
for the little ones : being incapable of descending to their undei'standing, and 
unable to reduce things to first principles, have failed of winning that atten- 
tion which a child-like simplicity alone could effect. How often do we hear 
able and talented ministers lament their inability, satisfactorily, to address the 
children of their daily or sun day schools. Happy should we be to see men 
of piety and education, gifted with the tact of simplicity, employed in our 
schools ; but we have seen enough to convince us, that education aloncy will 
not qualify a man for the duties of an infant school. As to the two gentle- 
men referred to by Mr. W., we have no desire to doubt their abilities ; for we 
must despair, indeed, of obtaining such individuals, if, after the length of 
time and distance which Mr. W. has travelled, three could not be found. 
With reference to the third, our friend Mr. Brown, we rejoice to add our 
feeble testimony to his excellent qualifications and general management: 
but will Mr. W. call Mr. Brown's his system ? Why then does he state, in 
one of his editions, that in a recent visit paid to that gentleman's school, he 
was ashamed to acknowledge it.'' We will answer this question. Because 
Mr. B., as a pious man, introduced the Scriptures — changed the husks for 
substantial food — grounded his instructions on the Word of Divine Truth; 
and taught the little ones for eternity as well as time. Again, Mr. W. him- 
self, we are convinced, would, had he the opportunity, practice the plan of 
instructing teachers which we advocate and he now condemns. Do not his own 
words indicate as much ? "I was reduced to the necessity of doing this, be- 
cause the society fell to the ground, and never erected the model schools they 
promised me, &c." It is quite true, Sir, as you state in vol. 1, p. 78, "that 
little, compared with what ought to be doing, is being done by the infant 
school system." We have no parent society — no central school — no active 
and pious agents employed in visiting schools and giving information where 
needed. For the want of these, as stated in our former letter, many schools are 
set up as model schools; and many teachers engaged in training persons, who 
receive from one to two guineas for such training — and we lament it : but is 
Mr. W. free from the charges of this money-making system ? We trow not 
Is he not going the length and breadth of the land for no other purpose? 
He calls himself the author and founder of the infant system ; when we must, 
satisfactorily, have proved that he was taught by Mr. Buchannan. He would 
make it appear, that the schools in, and around London, are on what he de- 
signates, his system ; while, at the same time, he is aware that the principles 
taught in these school, he knows but little of, and practises less; and such 
as, under the Divine blessing, must prove beneficial not only to the children 
but to the parents themselves, both in time and eternity. As to "the 
many masters in London whose modesty would be so much pained by 
their names appearing in print," we have nothing to do. That there are pious, 
active, intelligent teachers in London, we rejoice to acknowledge ; but are the 
public indebted to Mr. W. for this ? When did he ever enter a London 
school, take a young teacher by the hand, and advise and encourage him to 
diligent perseverence in his arduous undertaking ? lu short, when and where 
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I did he fsn- eshibit bis new and wonderful plitns, until he was first paid for so 
P doing ? But we are ngain cueeediag our limits; we shall therefore, as briefly 
I as circumslances will permit, notice his last objection to the seventh cause tf 

We, Sir, are advocates for general education; and desire thai er<ery child 

shonld receive, not only a liberal, bat ^cripivrat edacatian : and the plan we 

presuine lo recommend, would not even exclude the poareit from its pririleges. 

Wethatk,lhal everi/ parmt who can afford to pa;/ for kin ckilJrea'i inalmcHon, 

thauldpay: and thai prorition should l» made far thoK who eaimat. Thirty or 

I fitrtj ponndB will go a great way toward the support of a school ; and if our 

" w schools were e:taminefl, we doubt not tbai, at the ies^t, one half of the 

nits of the children would be found, not only uhle, hut perfectly loillitig to 

bay the stipulated sum. Our plan is simply uiis : Uie charge for a single 

E^hiU is ttvopcnee a week; and fur every additional child, from the same 

liunily, an additioniil penny. An annual subscriber of ten shillings, has l}ie 

I'fmilege of sending one chUd, at one penny weekly; and a subscriber of one 

fl^nod, may send one free. In one of our schools, where this plan has been 

fiBilopteil, between thirty and forty pounds hare been annually raised by the 

pence of the children ; and although the general attendance of the school is 

about 140; twenty liee children, xnd twelve at a penny each, have been (at any 

fime) the greatest numbers, availing themselves of these privileges. From 

Ais practical result we would explode iLe free system, and substitute the plan 

Bsw laid down. 

In concluding these remarks, we would observe, that had we not well known* 

*'j,W.^ eapai i/i(te« and general practices, we should have called Iiis letter an 

mt oiuf ma/etwjen f piece of composilioQ: but, convinced of his power 10 

il all surprised ; nor do we at all hesitate in expressing it 

L our urai cuuvtction, tha^ in addition to former staled objeelions to Mr. 

tB a teacher of babes, if tiermiticd to examine his manuscript sent to 

r office, he would be found sadly defiHenl in the very demrnla of orllu^ra- 

^; A hasty friend of ours, on reading his letter, quaintly observed, "fae 

a ja&t tried his Imiid a^n at bis old trade of honacKippmg." We would 

a advise him on one particular, which raUier indicates a point of folly, 

rr the head of those whom he dares to oppose, the black flag; 

1 Ett the same time exclaim that " hia motto u peaee." 

We are. Sir, 

Vour's, &c. 
London, Jul;/ 14, 1835. Bilby and Ridgwav. 



To the Editor of the £ducalional JfojnjiiM 



One of the objects of your magazine, being to g^ve account of the progvess 

lid eprcitd of philanthropy, I tnist the following will not he unacceptable to 

r readers. In April last, an excellent Infant School was opened at Bury, 

_ icaahire, under the patronage of the RecWr, Clergy, Member of the bo- 

Ugfi, and the Gentry of the neighbourhood. The school room ia about 70 

et long and :30 feet wide, nicely litled up, with every requisile, necessary to 

fello« out the plan. The play-grounl is walled in, and bus two rotalaiy 

•tops, lo strengthen the physical powers of the children; round the side walls 

^•e boilers of Sowers, shrubs, and fruit trees, to give the children maral edu- 

t^ation — lead them through the nstvral objects up to the great Creator, and 

&lso (each them to respect private properly. These things, cannot be taught 

too soon, they have hitherto been too much neglected in all schools ; hot it ia 
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pleasing to observe, that new life seems to be flowing into the minds of many 
teachers, and that a new order of things is not far distant. After a reasonable 
time, the infants of the above establishment, were examined before a large 
and respectable auditory ; and the examination had been going on about an 
' hour, when the temporary erection, which had been much elevated, gave way, 
and the whole of the infants came to the ground, amidst the broken timbers. 
The greatest alarm was visible amongst the auditory, and had it been com- 
posed of uneducated persons, the consequences must have been serious ; but 
to their credit they kept their places. The infants were pulled out from the 
broken timbers, one at a time ; and strange to say, not one of them were hurt 
The best of the tale is yet to be told. The infants were re-assembled in 
another room, and finished their examination to the admiration of all pre- 
sent. The whole company being deeply affected at the providential escape 
of the little ones, the Rector proposed in a suitable speech, that all should 
rise and sing " Praise God from whom, &c.," which was done with much 
feeling by all present, not a few of whom were in tears. In the month of 
May, another Infant School was opened, at Wigan, which is near 100 feet 
long by 40 ; the play ground is large, and walled in ; there is a pump, borders 
of flowers, fruit-trees, rotatory swings, and all other necessary requisites. This 
school is also supported by the Members of the Established Church, with the 
Rector, and a noble Earl and his Countess, at the head. It is in the midst 
of the poor, many of whom are Irish, and Roman Catholics, who looked upon 
it with a very unfavourable eye, some of whom spat on the teachers, and other- 
'wise insulted them ; but the school was full notwithstanding. The priests 
having not interfered at present. At the proper time an examination took 
place, with good results, especially among the poor, many of whom were 
much affected. During the time the school was examining, a little boy said 
" my father gets drunk and beats mother, and he swears (naming the words) ; 
for it is easy to tell the character of the parents by the children : and it should 
be observed, that children are never hypocrites until they are made so hy impro- 
per Education. They always speak what they think if not prevented, but if 
they say what is not palatable to those who ought to shew them a better, it is 
hush my dear, it is naughty to say you don't like a person. Probably the child 
says, I don't like Mr. so and so because he swears : or, I don't like Mrs. Grimes, 
because she gave me a good slap, and Mrs. Minikins has got such an ugly bon- 
net. Oh, you naughty little thing, it is well for you Mrs. Minikins does not 
hear you, or she would give it you well. The child is willing to tell the truth, 
and to give his candid opinion on men and things ; but alas he soon finds 
that won't do, he is checked in doing that which nature prompts him to do, 
namely, to speak the truth : and, if that truth is unpalatable, he is not unfre- 
quentlv whipped for his pains. At other times, he is whipped for not doing 
it ; and thus the child becomes a double-faced being, saying one thing and 
meaning another, and eventually an hypocrite ; these things are to be found 
in respectable society. Amongst the poor, the mother tells her child she will 
skin it alive if it is not quiet ; another mother tells her child she will break its 

head, if it does not let the things alone. A third mother says, by —, I 

will give thee such a licking if thou dost not let little Dick alone ; none of 
these threats are put into execution, the child soon perceives it, and becomes 
an habitual liar, and an undutiful child ; and the whole blame is thrown upon 
the Creator, by saying he sent them into the world with such propensities pre- 
ponderating over all others. 

In June, a third Infant School was opened at Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
80 feet by 30 feet, with a large excellent play-ground, rotatory swings 
garden, water on the premises, and every other requisite necessary for a first 
rate establishment. It is beautifully situate in a meadow near the church, 
where the beautiful spire peeps over the tops of some high trees in the church- 



K'janl, wliich is <|<iitc a. ptomeaa&e in [lie erenjiig: tbcrc cannot l>e a more 
eli^ble buildinglbr llle purpose; its form and situation is so truly piutlireaque, 
■bat it is Hoclli ft visit from tbe traveller: he vdlt lliere see neat 300 clean, 
neat, healthy, ftjid lovclj infants, from fifteen monlha to six years old ; cheer- 
tul, happy, and conieuled ; under the superinlcudence of two aetiyf, lively, and 
eoeisetiu females, who are teachable themselves, and therefore, tit to teach 
children ; they ure natives of tbe place, and were Sunday-School teachus. 
At first, there was much crying-; because it wns found, many had heen sent 
to vxan : hut now, all are happy, and crying is out of the question. At llie 
■diool at Wigsn, two childi'en had been admitted, who had been IB months 
at an Infant School, in London^they knew nothing: the eldest told the 
'Writer of ibis, that he covid clap hands, and saw the wood, and say a cate- 
«liism; which was WailB's first: he drawled some of this out; but understood 
■H ft mord. The youngest knew nothing at all. Two children nere also ad- 
mitted at the Buhool, at BromfiaroTe, who had been two years, at what was 
tmued an Infant Suliool, at Worcester : tlie eldest said, five times one, was 
seven — mx limes two, nine — and three times one, six: the other had been 
equally well laiujkl. 

All three schools are connected with the establishment: they are allmanag- 
cd by females ; and contain about 1400 infants. Several other lai^e buildings 
in various partK of the country, are in progress ; and you shall be informed of 
them, at some future lime ; in the mean time, believe me, your well-wisher, . 

rFHlLUPAOtt, ^^^J 
July \Tlh, 183.'^. ^^^H 

MR. WILDERSPIN THE SOLE FOUNDER OF THE INFARfl^^H 
SV.STEM: OF EDUCATION. -^^^^B 

I Til the Editor of the EdjKational Magazine. ^^^^^^ 

I have heen engaged as a public tutor for upwards of twenty years. I liave 
graduated at Cambridge, and have had much experience in scholastic nfl'airs; 
and always feel interested in using my humble endeavour to promote the ad- 
vancement of Education. 

I am a subscriber, Sir, to your Magazine ; and have read many articles in 
it with iioueh satisfaction ; and consider it highly calculated to promote u 
liiRhef touo of intellectual science throughout the schools of the country : 
"but, Jilas! the vessel that conveys to us the most nourishing food, may also 
«(invey tu us the roost deadly poison. I experimentally know, indeed, the ar- 
duous task of an editor ; and how easily a designing correspondent, to whom 
»rotb and falsehood are marictable commodities, may conceal the poignard of 
an assft-tain under a cloak professedly held up for public utility. 

It was, Sir, with much pain, that I read a letter inserted in your Magazine 
of .Inly last, with the signature, "Two Golmths :" and fha more so, as the 
object of your Magazine, as set forth in jour address to the public, ia, "to 
advocate Education, both public and private, on the sacred principles of the 
Vh Titian religion," 

Wlioever, Sir, has read the letter of the " Two Goltaths," must perceive, 
that the object of theseohampionsof Oath was, evidently, to iiyurelhe private 
and publie character of Mr. Wilderspin in Ibe esliraalion of society;— in a 
won!, to victimize him on the high allai of their hyperbolical egotism. &s 
tlie iidvanoement of your publication. Sir, cannot be forwarded by such 
means ; but, on die oontrary, materially retai'ded ; it was my intention to give 
vau »i«w paitieulars, to shew the iauorrectness of llie general statement «f 
^^- '^.—Sei>(end>er, 1835. c g 
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tiie"Two GoLiATBs;" and sucdnvO; toliave set before your readers, indivi- 
dual facts, arising from my own jiersaniil iiuawledge, founded on my attend- 
ance at (lie School diuded to, belonging to Uie Rer. J. Siiunders, to prove 
tbai we are solely indebted to Mr. Wilderspin for the " Infant System ;" but 
hebimself, in a letter inserted in your Magazine for this montb, bus so con- 
clu^vely done ibis, that 1 need do uo more on this point, but subscribe my 
ielief of the tiutb of tbe statement. 

Education, Sir, cannot reap advantage from espiottage on the sacredness of 
details in private life ; norcau your Magnzine be advanced by insinuations, 
misconceptions, slanders, and broad falsehoods on a public cbarocter. Ib a 
Byslem of Education, Sir, to be invented, — a i^atem wbich has stood the test 
of science, in which not a single defect nor abenation from nature bas been 
delected, for tie sole sale uf persecuting the inventor with the bitterest ran- 
cour and the most perfect impunity, by some concealed backers to a party, 
under tlie mighty name of Ibe "Two GoliathsF" These two Giants, Sir, 
like the cbampion of old, will fall ; and Ibe Philistine host be discomfited by 
the farce of truth operating on tbe pulilic miud. 

Sucb, indeed, are the recondite nspersions brought against Mr. Wilderspin, 
that tbe public are literally told, under tbe mocker; of other language, and 
with a bold effrontery, like that of the Philistine Giant, wbo defied the anniea 
of tbe living God, that his exertions, as an Infant Teacher, are unprolitahle 
to the public -weal; that his eiatements aro founded on falsehood ; and his 
conrse of inslruclion based on the word of tbe devil. Uero is sometbing racy 
and idiomatic ! the effect of which, Mr. Wilderspin, with a smile of contemp- 
tuous pity, may defy ; and, with a conscious dignity, say to hisdefamers — -Poor 
men 1 I nave built and launched my shi^ — I suffer no obstacle of nature la 
be any barrier to the commeite of Uie mind — I will employ you — euter, and 
assist to work her. He may then, from the higb and lofty elevation to wtuch 
he is raised in ibe heart of every philanthropist and patriot, look forward into 
time ! and see bis own name graven upon a million landmarks of the human 
intellect, when those of his defamers are deservedly perished and forgotten. 

Shakspcare, Sir, speaks of detraction as less excusable than iheft; and 

Sulwar tells us, that among certain uncivilized tribes, a yet nobler fancy pra- 

vails, viz.: that slander is a greater moral offence than even murder itself j for, 

Bay they, with an admirable shrewdness of distinction, " when you take a 

man's life, you only take what be musf, at one time or the other, hare lost: 

hut when you take a man's reputation, you take that which he might athei- 

' ' ie have retained for ever : nay, what is yet more important, your offence in 

I one is bounded and definite: murdci' i^nnut travel beyond the grave,— 

\ the deed imposes at once a boundary to its eRecCs: but in slandci', the tomb 

1 itself does not limit the malice of yoor wrong ; your lie may pass on to pos- 

} terity ; and continne, generation after generation, to blacken the memory of 

In fine. Sir, however much men of straw may pronounce flats upon ihe 
character of this justly celebrated man ; whose exalted mind, whose workg,ui- 
defatigahle industry, and perseverance to ameliorate tbe condition of ihe 
infant poor, and tu exalt tbe dignity of the human species; tbe respectable 
porUon of society, who can appreciate his talent and his merit, will perceive, 
that he alone has attained the " Infant System," in all its natural beauty ttDd 

^L precision ; and will look upon it as a special gift of God, given to him for a 

^1 great end.* 

■ bi.*! 

H Foui 

■ >>i>> 

^B a nil 



li 
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rrom Lord Snntlnn.iDinp few neekm^D, nil ihe aiiluect of EdiidDtian, 
•a Lnrdtliip iiiromis Die, that b« liig-hly appivcinlci Ihe ineriu of Mr. Wildectpin, the 
\et of thr Infant Sjslem , and IhnI he intended (a more Ihe Cointnit!«E lo rvguin 
'licet. Mr. Wildenpin hai aince been oalied up and exaniined betore (lie Ciin- 
Diilles appoiiiled by the Houie of CommoDB. J. A. 
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Thai his pnviouB opposcrs may hencefortli imitnle liis »irlues, and follow liis 
beneTolent esample in works of benign uhiirity nud Iotc, is the sincere prayer 
of erne, who hjiB iiu ^ectaiian or private tenet in uphold ; but vihoie iheliumble 
Hilvovate of the oppressed ; anil of liiiii, in particular, who is knonn tu be the 
ttiend of die whole hiuaan race. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your uhedienl faithful Servant, 

Jahcs Abbott. 
Alford-Home School Establishmtnl, 
CWenf, Birmingham, August I7lh, 183fl. 



SOCIETY OF PUBLIC TEACHERS IN LIVERPOOL. 

To the Editor of the Eduealional Magazine. 

Knowing' the iulerest j'ou take in what is called popular Education, I tolce 
ihe liberty, and that witliout any apology, of giring you aa outline of an As- 
MdalioD established in Liverpool, amongst tlie Teachers of the Free-Schools, 
for the advancement of themselves in tntellectuni knowledge. Not wishing 
to he behind in the tnighly march of mind, wbich is progressing through all 
nulls of snciely; but on Uie conlraiy, as iLeir duty is, so would they endea- 
TOur to b«, the directors and guides " in the right way," of tbe rising genera- 
tion, who are placed under their charge; for wbich purpose, in January last, 
it wan agreed at a meeting of the Masters of the Free-Schools in LiverpDol to 
foim themselyes into a Society for Disseminating Knowledge, connected with 
public instruction ;! to do which, money was neeesaary ; and, notwithstanding 
the verj limited remuneration of ;pi]liUc Teaubem, ibey have formed a Book 
Society (tbe Rules of which I have inclosed) which is likely to lie attended 
with very beneficial resulU. Several persons who are friendly to the Educa- 
tion of the poorer cla.sses of the community, have made donations of books to 
the Society — others have given money for the purchase of the same; amongst 
Ae latter may be instanced the two Members for Ihe town — Lord Sandon and 
Mr. EwBTt, who, however much they may differ on political matter)!, are united 
in extending the blessings of instruction to those who need it most. 

I am not aware that a similar institution is to he found in England; but I 
hope soon to bear of them in every lat^c town, where they may be established 
with very little trouble; as many well disposed pennons, having the meani;, an 
alivayB willing to come forward and patFoniKe a Society calculated to do si 
muon good. Such institutions hare but to he known to be approved of, and 
supposed by those who are most iuleresled in the security of property ; namely, 
the weallliicr portions of society ; and they will find the advantages of tlie 
prosperity of such associations as iLe foregoing; at the same time that their 
poorer neighbours are benefited by it, either diceclly or indirectly. 

In connexion with the Book Society, it is proposed to hold monthly meet- 
ings, for the purpose of discussing the practiuahilitv of the theories that may 
be advanced in the books, &c, that may come under tlie teachers' notice; i: 
fact, forming a class for mutual instruction. 

I am called upon (as Secrelarf to the Liverpool Teachers' Book Socie^), 
by my fellow-labourers iti the same vineyard, to offer you the above remarks, 
Xtit so much for (he purpose of spreading abroad our exertions in the caii!« 
fUucatiou, as for pomling out the niad for others " to go and do likewise." As 
^we calculate that our efforts will not be much seen for the present, but will 
"woft very similar to the beautiful parables delivered by our Saviour — of the 
•wd growing secretly; and of the mustard seed — Mack iv. 26 — 32. 
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As a gaide to others in the selection of boolcs, the following is a list of some 
that we have obtained : — Quarterly Journal of Education ; Educational 
Magazine, monthly; Cousin's Report of Instruction in Prussia; Abbott's 
Teacher ; Pestalozzi's Life and Writings ; Report of Committee of House of 
Commons on National Education, presented to the Society by Lord Sandon ; 
two Copies of Mr. Wise's Bill, presented to the Society by Mr. Ewart; 
Combe on the Constitution of Man; Simpson on the Necessity of Popular 
Education, &c. &c. 

With these remarks, for the present, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Liverpool f August 7, 1835. James Staples. 



NOTES ON THE MONTH, AND MISCELLANEOUS 

INTELLIGENCE. 

EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON ON DRUNKENNESS (WE BELIEVE NOW OUT 
OF print), preached by the rev. ROBERT ARMITAGE, IN SELLACK 
CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The following passage applies strictly to domestic life ; and many a miser- 
able and degraded creature must feel the picture to be too true, and too faidi- 
fuUy represented. "All vice is expensive: drinking is a social vice; and 
therefore, likely to lead on its victims faster than they think for at the setting 
out : and besides the excitement of companions, the one and the other push- 
ing him on, the more a man drinks the more he wants. It is notorious that 
the drunkard is always dry. A horse will only drink to quench his thirst, and 
no power on earth will make him drink longer ; but a man will go on long 
after nature has cried *hold, enough.' He thus creates a want, and every such 
want is more or less expensive ; for it will be gratified. It is only in propor- 
tion to our wants, that we are poor or rich : and the apostle allows us to have 
but few wants, for he says, 'having food and raiment let us be content.' The 
richest man in the world, if he still wishes for this and that thing, is poor and 
dissatisfied indeed ; while the man, whose wants only extend so far as to en- 
courage him in his labours, and which the honourable wages of his labour 
can satisfy, is far more to be envied : for " a contented mind is a continual 
feast." Moral conduct is a stock of wealth to any man, and in the long run 
will more than make up for the absence of riches. I mean to say, that let 
two labourers start in life together, let the one be a drinking man and the 
other a sober man. Let the drinking man set out with some little property, 
and tbe sober man with none, and at the end of a given number of years, you 
will find the sober man, besides having been happier all through life, better 
off than the drunkard. You will find him probably with a wife and ^ell- 
conducted family around him — ^his family almost supporting themselves; a^d 
he will have a good character among the heads of his parish. The drunkard 
you will find probably with a wife and family : but what a contrast ! how wide 
a difference ! What a wretched woman his wife, how ill-conditioned his chil- 
dren : in what light is he looked upon by the heads of his parish, but as a 
burden on their industry ? No riches, not even health or prosperity of ^^) 
kind — not even the best king, and best government, that a man can h^^ 
under, can make a man comifortable, if he has a bad heart. The bad heart 
may truly be called the uncomfortable heart. God's sun may brighten ^^ 
bring forth the fruits of the earth in vain : cheerfulness may invite him ^^ 
right hand and on the left, but if he be bad at heart, if he be past innocent 
gratification. Heaven's bounty is displayed for him in vain. He will prefer 
ue demoralizing, low, sensual delights of the alehouse to all that natural 






tj and dignity of crcalioii, wbicTi led the poet, with uplifted heart and 
in wonder, love, aod pnuse, tu esciiiim — 

" God made Ihe uouuiry, nnd man made the luwn." 
« extracts appear Lighly appropriate in a Mngazine uuxious of the p 

1 of mind, tlic advancement of morals, and tlie spread of pliilantlmipv i . 

for what is a greater hindrance to all inlelleclual exertion, and Epirituafly 
diaritable adrancemenl, than the Bottish propensities of the dntnkurd? The 
dmnkaril ia never au improving man .- at ifty years of age, he is no better at 
his trade than he was at twenty or thirty ; but what is worse, when once liabits 
of drinliing are formed, he is a lost man : be is lost as a man of piinoiple and 
integrity, lost to all rational and reitned means of enjoying himself in those 
gramying pleasures which spring from the posaesMon of a cultivated mind — 
and what crime may follow, who can tell? 

MUTUAI. raSTHUCTlON SOCIETY. 
Tbis Society was instituted, July 17, 1834. Its objects are the investiga- 
~~i of moral, scientific, literary, and liisCurical subjects ; ami the diffusion of 
iwledge by mutual instruction. The members of tliis Society meet toge- 
ther every Thursday evening, at half past eight o'cloolt, at the Herald Coffee 
Hrmse, Catherine Street, Strand, where a Lecture, or Essay, is delivered by a 
OKmber; tlie Essayis on some general question that can be discussed, but 
jwlitical or religious discussion is not permitted by the rules of the Society. 

The subscription of a member is siavenct per month, which entitles liim 
(besides attending the weeltly meetings) to the use of a libra;ry of instructiye 
■ad entertaining boohs, including seveml magazines, whieli are regularly 
Isken in, and also a manuscript magazine, conducted by the members. 

The following essays andlectures are now in course of deliTery, in succession 
by members of the society, commencing April D, 1835. 
Mr. H- W. Satfeli. Second lecture on Esperimental Chemistry. 
Hr. UiLTDH. Essay on the question, " Are Temperance Societies sufficient 
for the prevention of Drunkenness and Intemperance generally ? and if not, 
what are the best means that can be adopted for that purpose ? " 
Mb. Moss. Essay on the question, "Can Emigration be made beneficial to 

ihe working classes of Great Britain ?" 
Ma, CnRNELL. Eiisay on the question, "What is necessary for the perma- 
nency of a system of National Education ? and what do we understand hy 
the term. Good National Education?" 
Mb. C, J. S*FFELi.. Essay on the quesUon, " Ought Rewards to be held out 

Bs&n inducement to learning?" 
Un. Titywa. Essay on the question, "Is the desire of increasing his own 
happiness the only object which influences Man's actions ; and if so, whence 
Uises the diversity of those actions ? " 
Mb, Dalton. ThirJ Lecture on Animal Physiology,—" The Blood, Respi- 
ration, the Voice, &c." 
Mm. Dalton. Fourth Lecture on Animal Physiology, — " Animal Heat, the 

Circulation of the Blood." 
H>. H. W- Saffeli.. Essay on the question, "What is the tendency of 

Theatrical Representations?" 
Ho. E. F. White. Two Lectures on Astronomy. 

Mr. Si»w. Essay on the question, "Is history an important study? and 
doM it occupy a higher place than it deserves ia our Public and other Edu- 
cational InstituUons?" 

;». CoBMELL. Essay on the question, "What is Intellectual Education ? " 
These Essays and Lectures, will he followed hy Lectures on Botany, by 
'- Gregory; Electricity, liy Mr. H. W. Saffell; 'The Elements of GeomeUy, 
"^ Stuatj and Haa^ tj Mr. Wedgwood. 
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Asleaili^rs of the popalar mind; a-s arhiters of ttie popular tustc; as creators 
of the popular character ; as ihc conservators of liberty, aud [he di^tiibutois of 
intelligence ; as the possessors of moral and iulellectaal power, far greater than 
even governmenls lUemselves; we would urge otie word, interesting alike lo 
yonrselres, to the present generation, and 1o posterity. It has been yours to 
Tousc tlie Empire from one cud to the other, in defence of the altar and iLe 
throne; and on questions appertaining to the political slate and existence of 
tlie people ; to coll attention to political grievances ; to expose abuses; and tu 
elevate sacred principle above " the oppressor's wrong, and the proud man's 
contumely." The freedom ^hich you enjoy, you have wrung from the hands 
of jiower with a determined grasp; and the privileges you hold have a charter 
in the opinions of the people, for whom yon exercise them. The people look -^ 
upon you, not only as their political, but as iheii 
as their lenders, but as their friends; not only ai 
common T'atherg .- and thus it becomes a duty ii 
tlie most efficient and most beneficial ii 

wholesome and dangerous apathy ; to remove their degrading and deadly ~ 
prejudioeii; and to tran.Klote them from the thraldom of the darkness of ignu — 
rauoe, to the free sunshine of liberty and knowledge. 

During the last quarter of a century, the most remarkable change has oc- 
curred in society. The Majority nf the People hvne been taught to Brad ; and . 
the result of this teaching is manifested in an increased desire of knowledge,. 
a deeper love of public liberty, and a louder call for Jiwtane legislation. — 
But the present times seem to demand that tlie Penple should be taught to * 
thiitk. Hitherto education ins l>een an education of jntan', not of endt. The ^ 
public schoolmaster has been abroad but not at hotae in his profession. He ^ 
has failed to study the human mind, the human propensities, the human chli — 
KLcter. He has worker! without a principle ; and endeavoured to go forward -^ 
witliout a rule ■■ consequently we heboid in society a " sterile promontory," """"^ 
where we expected both flowers and fruits : and thus the clergyman complains ' 
of the inefficiency of education ; the judge is surprised at the heaviness of the ' 
criming calendar ; and the lepslalor is induced to try the espediency of Otlier ~^ 
means; but waits for the corilia' co-operaliim of the people. 

Now it is the wish of (he present government to cany out educalion 
filllest possible limit ; to make it a religious education in its most e; 
meaning; In make it a useful education, by its being made applicable to all 
the practical purposes of life; to imparl, in fact, an educalion ^at will tend 
to humanize the body of the people; which will purify their desires, refino 
tlieir to-stes, and exalt their understandings. But, to do this, the people must 
not only be ready to go witb them, but must make use of an apparent com- 
pulsion ; must tread close upon their lieels ; dodge them at every turn ; and, 
by a steady, uniform, and rigid expression of public opinion, lire them, uid 
them inio compliauce. 

It belongs then tu you, Gentlemen, to teach the people to do this : and yoii 
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n only do this bycdlling their atlenlion incesBanlly lo tliesu1>ject;1)ysliow- 
ing its paramount importance ; by defining «liat its objects have beeu, and 
nhat tbey ougbt to be; by exjKising its abuses and its abEurditieR ; by fixing 
it on a philosophical, as ivell as on a Christian principle; hj heaping together 
facts illualratiTe of mental and moral training; hj appealing to fathers, to 
mothers, to teachers, and lo all sorts and condiiiaiu of public instructors ; by 
taldng cognizance of eveiy plan foe popular impioTement ; and by throwing 
open your pages, at all limes, lo the discussion of subjects that bear upon the 
present slate, and future destinies of man, as a physical, and a moral, and an 
intellectual being. i 

This we have endeavoured to do; but we need jour co-operation. The^Erfu- I 
cational Magazine has progressed, and is progressing. It was ealablisbed by 
benevolent persons, nith the sole object of calling public atlendou lo this ncg- 
lecled and n1m<ed, though all-important subject. No expense has been spared, 
and few means have been left nntried to obtain a bearing in every quarter 
where its influence might be felt; and this, i^uite indepenilently of mercantile 
considerations. The hopes ne hare formed, have not been vain : the public 
are endeavouring to throw oif the vapourish gapings of a long slumber; and it 
is yours to shake ihem, and call ujion them till they are u-ide awake; that 
Ibey may rise to a day of active exertion, in a cause, of all othei's, the dearest, 
the noblest, and the best. 

The world moves on, and all must move with it ; but it is yours to accele- 
Tate its modon. Teach the people, therefore, that education does not consist 
«nlj in ahfitnict creeds and formularies of worship ; but in living and comprS' 
lenaive charity ; that it is built in upon the whole of the foculdes of man, and 
do«a not cousist in their jrarfiuf a.Uivation; that the cultivation of the intel- 
leotual, at the expense or to the detriment of the moral faculties, k worse than 
■wnurder\ that to limit it, or to deny it, is a gross and abominable insult lo 
Cod ; and that those who do so, shall receive to themselves caudemnation ; 
that as llie mind is made [or knnwledge, so is knowledge made fur the mind ; 
and that those who would deny knowledge to the people, are either ignorant 
«jf its real effects, or are their most inveterate /oes. Crush, with the foot-tread 
«f a giant, that foolish, and dangerous, and selfish opinion of the middle 
classes, thai the education of the poor will throw their own children ont of 
"bread ; or that their children will be wiser than themselves. Call upon Parents 
lo study the characters of their children ; lo subject them to rigid examination 
at home on all [that they profess to learn at school. Call upon Teachers to 
g^ve real knowledge instead of the fleeting shadows of wordy instmclion; and 
«Ten this knowledge is useless unless they can give conduct. Call upon Ma- 
^stratea, before they condemn, and enforce the penally of the law, to obtain 
evidence regarding the moral and intellectual cultivation of the culprit ; the 
far back circumstances, as well as those which immediately led lo the com- 
niissioD of the crime. Call upon Ministers to see that those who say with 
tiieir mouth, " I believe in God," do really believe liim in the hearl ; and also 
Uiat the essential doctrines, and no less essential duties, of Christians, have 
"been really infixed. Do this. Gentlemen, and you will still further prore -, 
juiuselves the friends of a people, who at all limes have heard youi voio^ .1 
aud answered your greeting. 
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Gentlemen, this is your present Aatj. Defend tlie minds of the people 
from ignorance, bigotry, and fanitticiHiD ; from envj, hatred, and scbiam, and 
all unchttritableness; and from inhat ever mill lead to thU ; aud nothing is 
more Ukelj Ui lead (a it, than imperfect and partial education. Endeavoiu 
by thcBe means, to raifie Ihem from the btoes sensuality of the beer-house^ 
and from that lacuit; of mind, that pancity of idea, and ignorance of lan- 
gnnge, which male Uipm'fall to sleep during sermons, which are often 
as stirring ns the archangel's trump. Let pure religion be surrnunded with 
intellectual light, not with that deep eclipse of the mind, in nliieb all foul 
thiogB inCrmJe. Teach them, that their vray to pnliUcal freedom, is tliroogh 
intelligence; and show them also, lliat their way to mental and moral free- 
dom, is through a proper education ; that both, how to live and how to die, a 
lo be learned in that holy religion, where every page breathes with love to 
man ; and that its Iroe ministers cannot, and most not, and dnrst not say, 
that tbe works of God and tlie word of God are at issue, or that ignonkUCe n 
the mother of devotion. Do this. Gentlemen, and you will further prore yfliHV 
selves the best fiieads of your country, the truest promoters of the people's 
happiness, and the moat effectual safeguard of peace, and loyalty, and ieli];iou> 

We beg leave to return our thanks to Cte following Editors of Papers, nhi) 
have advocated the cause of education with us, during tbe last eight montha;, 
and we trust that we shall, from time to time, aSbnl them f^uch matter, as 
will ho interesting lo their readers, and useful to all who have their own, llteiT 
children's, or their country's prosperity at heart : 

n Patriot 



The Morning Chromelt 

The True Sua 

The NiUiaml 

The Globe 

The Printing Maekine 

lA'verpotil Courier 

Tme Mercury 

dkeltenham Chronicle 

Glvaeeater Jimmal 

Phjnouth and Devonpnrl Jwnrnal 

Hampikire Independent 

Mimmo'utkihirE Merlin 



Essex Standard 
Bristol MeTcury 
Wheelcr'a Manchester Chrnnirie 
Chester C'hromete 
Glatgim Courier 
Reading Meretiru 
Exeter Flying Post 
Western Times 
Northampton Mercvry 
Preston Chronicfe 
Nottingkajn Retieuf 
Hereford Timet 
Taunton Cmirier 
York Herald Edinburgh Chronicle 

Kailiith Observer .Derbyshire Courier 

Kentish Gazette Sheffield IndependaU 

Cheltenham Free Press Sheffield Iris 

Bath Herald Westmoreland Gazette 

Bath Oaardian Bradford Observer 

Bristol Gazette Neiecaitle Couratit 

Staiex Advertiser Coventry Herald. 

And we trust in our future numbers, to be able to return similar obligs ._ 
to other of our Editorial Mends, to whom the Educational Magazine i 



not have been forwardeJ. 



Wen 
The EuiTon oi 
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THE PHTLOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 

No. 2. 
" Divine Philosophy, 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo's lutc."^MiLTON, 
CoRKEcT principles of the science of Education cannot be obtained 
but in connection with physiology. Mind is a iihenomeaon connected 
wth organization ; and therefore it is hy Bcriitinizing, and unveiling 
the mechanism of this organization, that the powers, capacities, and 
fdcuhies of man, must be studied and improved. Physiology is 
Iherefiwe every man's science ; but more particularly that of the edu- 
cator, who has the first claim upon it after the pliysician. In the 
study of it, he becomes acquainted with a variety of most important 
facts, and is struck with a miiltijilicity of gratifying revelations. 
Therein he may find the ground-work of his work of instruction, and 
obtain the reasons for the methods he may employ in the development 
of the human faculties. Without tliis science the physician would 
fall at every step into the most detn^ious and disgraceful empiricism ; 
and what ia thus said of the physician equally applies to the tcacher- 
Of the two characters the teacher is of a far higher stamp, and of far 
greater importance : the reason why it has seldom risen to its proper 
dignity is, because the principles of teaching have never been studied 
syetematically, nor entered u|)oii in a scientific manner. But while 
flie mind is connected with the body, physiology wiU be of more im- 
.portance to him who has to act on the mind, than any other science in 
euatraice, metaphysics not excepted, wliich should only be held sub- 
sidiary to it. Man, as well as mtiid, must be studied; his organizatioii, 
general and particular, must be investigated ; the history and nature 
of his various functions must be acquired ; and from this and similar 
knowledge, drawn from experiment and from facts, must be built the 
theory and practice of human cultivation — the science of Education. 
Thus the philosophy of man, aiid the philosophy of mind, are inti- 
nuttely connected; vain would be the endeavour of any one, as has 
recraitly been the case, to found Education os mental philosoput 
alose ; this being only a portion of the study requisite for the teacher. 
Man must be considered as he is — as a being possessing body and 
soul; and as having relations existing — to the former in the material 
universe, and to the latter in the spiritual world. On the one hand, he 
is subject to the laws of these relations, as they exist in all the pheno- 
VoL. ll.—Octoler, 1835. n h 
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mena of nature ; and on the other, he is equally subject to that other 
law which God himself has revealed for his guidance. Two volumes 
are spread open for his instruction : the sun of our planetary system 
illuminates and vivifies the one ; and the Sun of righteousness, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, illuminates 
and vivifies the other. 

The consequence of Education having rarely been philosophically 
and scientifically considered is, that generation after generation has 
passed away, and mankind have sufiered grievously m body and in 
mind, and have inflicted suffering upon each other heedlessly, — ^have 
turned the benefits conferred upon them by an all- wise and all-merci- 
ful Providence into a curse ; and from His laws being not understood, 
the communication of mind with mind has failed to produce the re- 
sults anticipated. The philosophy of man being conducted as a specu- 
lative and not as an inductive science, led to errors in Education, 
which after-hfe could never rectify ; and the influences of matter upon 
mind being left entirely out of the process, mental and moral culti- 
vation have proceeded in pain rather than in pleasure; and the non- 
improvement of the one, has only been equalled by the neglect of the 
other. How rarely, indeed, do we find the boy that likes his school 
and his tasks ; and the teacher that likes his profession ; and when two 
persons are engaged in an object, and neither has the wiU^ it requires no 
depth of philosophy to calculate the results. 

One great error of teaching arising from our ignorance of the real 
nature of man, is that which assumes children generally not to be 
fond of learning. Now the constitution of man is such, that all mmt 
he fond of knowledge^ thouugh all may not be fond of the same kind ; 
just because we are formed with various mental and bodily powers for 
the acquisition of it ; but the universal curiosity so observable in in- 
fancy and childhood, shews that this principle exerts at this time very 
considerable influence. The power of this disposition, perhaps, at this 
period of life, is greater than any other ; because Divine Providence, 
in infinite wisdom, has ordained that the perceptive faculties should be 
developed first. And why ? Because it is necessary that the mind 
should have facts to feed on before it can digest them. In opposition 
to this law of nature, which one would deem easily discoverable, we give 
a child mental food that requires the reasoning and reflecting faculties 
at a time when those faculties are not able to cope with it. A child 
has forced into his memory the abstractions of creeds, of numbers, or 
of grammar, at a time when his more vigorous faculties — those of 
perception — are stretching and straining themselves to lay hold of 
the beautiful facts of the material universe. 

" He asks for bread and he receives a stone." 

Being thus disappointed in his longings, being set down to a dry 
desk with a more dry spelling book in his hand, we find him dull, 
sluggish, tiresome, idle ; remove him from these, he is full of enquiry 
and intelligence on all that interests him, and appears a different 
being. But were we to feed his mind with that varied knowledge 
which he pants after, and which nature furnishes him with, we should. 



in due time, as his organization prepared him for it, find that 
ignorance diminished, the love tuiii desire of the investigation of tha 
:ffacts thus known would commence. The love of abstract truth 
-mvould be/elt: a wish would be entertained of enquiry, and of demon- 
stration ; and the same ardour, shown after things beautiful and new, 
■voiild be turned towards the con tempi nti on of truth and certainty ; 
"^vhich at a certain period, is as agreeable to the mind as the acquisition 
«)f those striklmg facts, which come to us in astooishment and won- 
der. But when we put the cart before the horse, by attempting to 
cultivate the reflecting before the knowing faculties, we are forced to 
llie necessity of making that a pain, which would otherwise be a 
^hasurc; we break down the vigor of the mind at its first starting,, 
and the poor victim of this unphdoaophical treatment very often sinks 
down into the Imbecile and the dunce. 

Those who assert that labour and difficulty in any study render 
x\» impressions upon the mind more deep and lasting, have evidently 
in view a principle of mechanics, rather than physiology ; namely, that 
the greater the difficulty with which materia bodies move upon each 
cither, the greater will he the quantity of friction, and in consequence 
the impression left by it under these circumstances. This mode of 
reasoning seems absurd ; and is certainly very far from carrying any 
degree of conviction with it. We must, therefore, without being at 
all influenced by the mechanical maxhn, of difficulty causing impres- 
sioD, examine tliis opinion, as all such questions as relate to the mind 
shoi Jd ever be, by winffinff Jbrwardobsermtbn iBid exjierience ; and 
by this mode we shall arrive at the conclusion, by which it will ap- 
pear, that difficulty in any study, so fer from increasing and rendering' 
Taore laating its impTeasioasoj^an the mind, TDithouttfisffreatestnieetff* 
of treatment, tends rather to weaken and unfit it for mental labour. 
No instance can, we believe, be produced, where a person attained 
excellence in any species of study, the exercise of which, to him, wag 
always difficult, and in consequence paioful. Perhaps this fact, so' 
■universally true, and which few will deny, may be fully sufficient to. 
show that the difficulty attendant so geiieraJly upon ettiiy, increased', 
hg oeer doses, is hurtful rather than beneficial ; but the general prin 
ci[des of the human mind, connected with the brain, as its organ, will 
t^id, in the greatest degree, to strengthen our argument. 

Physiology teaches us, that sensations are developed under the in- 
fluence of any irritation. At times, this irritation results from the 
application over the surface of our external bodies ; at others, on the 
contrary, they proceed from some internal modification the deeply 
situated organs undergo, whence is derived the proper diotinction of 
internal and external sensations. These sensations are the results of 
impressions ; and thus in the wprds of the great German metaphysi- 
cian, *' we feel through the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the 
lian^.'' Now, when impressions develope painful sensations, orwhen 
tfaey are associated with them, although it may be highly important 
for them to be so, as correctives to ikoj-w/cttw;* yet in the act of study 
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in the developement of the intellect, in the fixing of a taste for, and 
love of knowledge, pain cannot he associated without transgression 
of the natural laws. Whoever has examined carefully the operations 
of his own mind, will readily acknowledge that any painful recollec- 
tion, is rarely indulged in a state of health. There is indeed, a plea- 
sing melancholy attached to some persons ; hut physiology will show 
this as the result of disease : when ideas of this nature are forcS>ly 
recalled to view, when their contemplation becomes in some measure 
avoidable, the mind invariably seeks to soften their influence, by in- 
dulging the remembrance of more pleasing images, that the atten- 
tion may as much as possible be abstracted from painiful and disagree- 
able ideas and impressions.f It cannot therefore be imagined, that 
ideas, early accompanied with the emotion of pain, derived from a 
difficulty too great being presented to the mind by the experienced 
teacher, and thus strongly associated with it, are calculated to remain 
long in the mind, simple and distinct; experience and observation 
plainly show us, that those sensible impressions, which are either in 
themselves painful, or attended with pain, are always indistinct in 
proportion, as far as can be by us determined, to the strength of that 
concomitant emotion. It is true, that by adding a greater pain to the 
one, the child feels a hatred to its task which it cannot comprehend ; 
and you may to a certainty lead him to get his task by heart, on the 
same principle that you put vitrol and water to an inflamed eye, 
and by setting upa new and more violent inflammation in that organ 
destroy the primary afiection. But this is a mode of procedure, which 
would lead the eye patient not to like the primary inflammation a bit 
the more ; and which, although an act of necessity at the time, would 
be very unlikely to improve the organ of sight. Independent of this, 
the teacher should reflect that it is as much his province to create in 
the mind a love of knowledge for its own sake, as to give the mere 
means of its future acquisition ; where this former principle is 
neglected, little indeed is the benefit the people will reap from scho- 
lastic instruction. 

Some will answer — ^but what pains will some persons take for the 
acquisition of knowledge ; how many nights will they give from 
sleep ; how many head -aches will they endure. In such persons the 
pleasure felt by the mind in the pursuit of its object was the great 
counterbalancing power, which bore them, as upon eagles' wings, to 
those airy heights they essayed to reach. It were well for mankind 

tish part of us, exactly on the same principle as a do^r is cured of sucking eggs 
from the nest : viz., by boiling one, and after showing it to him, to place it between 
his jaws boiling hot, and then to shut them. It is said this never fails to cure a dog 
of stealing eggs ; but why should a child be treated as a brute ? 

•{'Entering a school one day, something resembling Mulready's inimitable junc- 
ture, we>vere pained to observe a little urchin furiously beating the Bible with bis 
fist ; ever and anon giving it a kick into the air. He had been set to learn that 
beautiful psalm, the 91st, as a punishment ; and this because he had failed in repeat- 
ing his catechism. We heard his oaths, his blasphemies uttered over the word of 
the living God ; and yet this child full of rage and passion, of obstinacy and defi- 
ance, melted at a tender word ; and *' dropped tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
their medicinal gums.'^ But by force, by torture, by compulsion \ his creed was 
endeavoured to be infixed— Alas ! for the results. 
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e who reduce particular ikcta into general maxims vere always 
e of perceiving the leading characteristic of nil commensurable 
lar fects and instances. Thus, in the case before us there is a 
e attendant upon difficult ; but it is not attached to the diffi- 
mt to the surmounting of it — of a very difierent nature to those 
difficulties placed in the way of children bv those who contrive to 
make their studies a burden rather than a delight. 

In sleep, when the emotions both of pleasure and of pain are in a 
great measure withdrawn,- the mind is generally inactive ; or, at least, 
her actions are so teeble or so confiQed to particular faculties as to 
leave no traces by which they can he recalled. When, however, the 
emotion, whelier of pleasure or of pain, begins to actuate the mind in 
sleep, her exertions immediately commence ; and frequently nothing 
more is remembered resiiecting them, than that they were attended 
with pleasure or pain. In inlancy, or early childhood, when these 
emotions are peculiarly strong, we may clearly observe fliat the mind 
toever actuated without being at the same time perceptably affected 
^one or other of tliese emotions. Thus, in order to actuate the 
d to any particular pursuit, she must be moved either by pleasure 
_ ain. We may perceive the truth and application of this remark 
by observing the universal practice of mankind in exciting each other 
to action. The emotion of pain is freq uently employed by one man to 
stimulate the exertious of another ; but no person willingly indulges 
this emotion in order to stimulate his own exertions. Pain may there- 
fore be effectually used by one person to excite another to action, but 
it can never be used, with this effect, by any individual upon himself. 
In order, therefore, to induce the mind to follow any pursuit, it be- 
comes necessary that such pursuit be accompanied with the emotion 
of pleasure. 

Now the constitution of the mind is such that, like the body, par- 
ticular stimulants are requisite for different ages. Who would, with 
impunity give the tender infant Scotcli ule * but at a proper period of 
life, such a beverage would be a pleaeurable utimulant, and not, per- 
haps, detrimental. So with the mind. If we take upon us to give 
that kind of aliment which its tender constitution will not receive, wo 
produce pain, nausea, and disgust, instead of that increase of appetite 
on what it feeds, which indicates the progress of the pupd. The plea- 
sure which the min d enjoys from the indulgence of its powers in ab- 
atract truth, requires the exercise of a different set of feculties from 
that by which she feels pleasure in the contempktion or rather ia the 
reception of simple facts : and philosophy has proved, as we have 
before observed, that these faculties are, for a wise pumose, brought 
into action at a later period of lite than the former. TTius, then, the 
philosophy of teaching would, in one instance, consist in developing, 
in a pleasurable manner, the perceptive facultieB ; and by degrees, 
and in tlieir proper tune, those of reflection and judgment. The 
ifitness of the time and the subject will he indicated by the pupil 
I many instances ; and therefore it ia incumbent on the 
sedulously to elmiy nature in the child, and alterwards to 
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But we do not follow her : we shut out all her great and most won- 
derful iihenomeua froiQ the mind ; we chain the infant for six hours 
in the day to the form, to suit our own convenience ; we cram a liook 
in his hajid, and force his little eyes upon the letters of iho alphabet, 
and tell him to learn his task l we hermetically seal his raonm from 
speech ; and would, if it were possible, condemn him to perpetual 
aileuce while under our training : while his little bosom is yearning 
to communicate some new truth which has filled his imagination with 
wonder, or some sensation which reveals to him that he kees, we shake 
the rod over his head, and jilace our hand upon his tips, lest he 
sliould give evidence of that divinity which stirs within him. We, in 
fact, would govern him, and teach him, and guide him by rules that 
apply rather to manhood than to childhood ; and tlien, when we find 
the child perverse and dull, we tlaink that the cane will improve the 
understanding, sharpen the intellect, and soften tlie disposition ; and 
when this fails, as most assuredly it must, we then call the grown up 
hoy incorrigible ; which perhaps lie may be : but who has made him 

80? 

Such results occnr from the bad teacher ; and that there are many 
snch engaged in the work of instrncting the young, no one will deny. 
But how much woiJd that number be reduced if the subject of edu- 
cation was taken up as a study by those who enter the avenue of in- 
stniction. If tlie principles of human nature — the human faculties — 
and the laws which regulate mind in its connection with matter, were 
understood : it is 

" Stmnfte, 'tis pnssiuf; strange ; 
Tis pitiful 'tis wonJroHS pitiful" 
that of all departments of human knowledge the investigation of 
human nature should have been the one least attempted by the edu- 
cator. Disquisitions respecting the principles and nature of the mind 
have been multiplied ad infinitum : and our knowledge of the mental 
and physical constitution of man thereby, in no great degree augment- 
ed ; because those enquiries have rarely been addressed to the eluci- 
dation of our instincts, feelings, propensities, and faculties. The mind 
has been looked upon as we used formerly to look upon light, or the 
air, as a simple substance; and although modern philosophy has clearly 
proved it to be a compoimd, yet modern education lias been slow e' 
to acknowledge the fact, much less to build up a system of instruction 
upon it. Upon the door of Plato's academy was written the fol- 
lowing sentence— let no one ignorant of Geometry enter here. 
Most assuredly over the entrance which leads to the philosophy of 
mind ought to be written — Let wo one ignorant op uuuan si 
KNTEB HEHE, Had this notice been put up a century ago, man_ 
liallowed and unworthy feet might have been preventwi from tres- 
passing in her courts ; and the reformed and elegant systems of Male- 
branche, Locke, and Condillac, down to the tedious, dry, and unin- I 
teresting compilation of Dugald Stewart, would not have been thought 1 
to have contained the all and all of that philosophy which would serve f 
us in the work of instruction. f 

The illustrious Bacon, held as bis distinguishing maxim, that tlieJ 
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laws which produce and regulate certain phenomena of ii:itute, must 
"be sought for in the pJienotiiena themselves, and not in the idle specu- 
latioDS of Ihc mnd alone. This h particularly apphcable to all the 
phenonaena of sensible nature; which we must always investigate by 
scrutinizing such phenomena; and by applying terms not applicable 
alone to our modes of aensatioa, when coutemplatijig these phenomena ; 
"but solely to the cause, whatever it may be, which excites our sensation. 
Were we to extend this general maxim to all the different parts of 
liuman enquiry, we should find it eqnally valid and important. In the 
investigation of the principles or acts ofthemind.we must not confine 
our attention to its phenomena alone ; but to those organs by which 
it acts, and by those manifestations which it exhibits in the various ' 
circuna stances in which is placed. To the philosophy of Mind has 
seldona been attached cui lono — what use can be made of it; and this 
simply because it has rarely been imited with that higher, and now 
txrXaia. philosopky of man, and that transcendant study liie philosi^hy 
tyf relapon. People have smiled, and will smile, over the barren jar- 
gon, of the metaphysical systems, while they remain isolated from 
the warmth and vigour of living illustration and experiment ; but 
should metaphysics cease to scorn physics, should she take natural 
philosophy m her hand, and wear Christian philosophy in her heart, 
then, and not till then, wOl she bear the palm of utility beyond that 
of all the other sciences ; then she may be pressed into the service of 
instruction, made the handmaid of piety, and the day-star of our Edu- 
cational universe. The philosophy of teaching will therefore compre- 
hend a knowledge of man and his elements, of nature and its pheno- 
mena, of the organs and functions of the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, of his temperaments, sympathies, and energies ; but in addition to 
all this, and of still higher importance, it must combine a knowledge 
of children in tlieir joys, their sorrows, their virtues, their vices, their 
hopes, and their fears, their ignorance and their simplicity. Knowledge 
tlius acquired, and applied by the teacher to physical, moral, and in- 
lectual training, would, in a few short years, change very materially 
the aspect of society, and influence the destinies of man ; and until 
Education shall be placed upon this basis, the beat efforts of the best 
teachers will not be repaid with the success their zealous endeavours 
deserve ; the empiricism of the would-be wise will confound, and 
the sheer ignorance of the incompetent will paralyze the exertions of 
the great and good in the work of human improvement ; will restrain 
the legislator himself in the amelioration of our species ; and often dis- 
appoint the divine in his ardent hopes of reclaiming the degraded, 
the fallen, and the lost. 

We sincerely trust, then, that efforts will be made, consistent with 
a notice in another part of our present number, to fix Education on a 
firmer foundation, to raise it into the first of sciences, and to call "all 
the talents round it," as above all other things worthy their applica- 
tion, and as replete with the moat important advantages to the com- 
mon family of man, 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 

UnmuiHe tby fair face, sweet evening star: 

My heart is teeming with a sigh to gaze 
On thy pure light, now lingering afar. 

With the proud sunset'« spirit-stirring blaze: 
Unmuffle thy fair face, thy ray doth bring 
The heart a sort of balm, and takes away its sting. 

The mavis woos thee with her tuneful note 

From the dark hawthorn, while the lark replies, 

E'en with his vesper hymn, that seems to float, 
Like incense in the zephyrs as they rise : 

As each could not unto their coverts flee. 

Till, with aisong of love, sweet star, they welcom'd thee! 

All things fall hush'd and tranquil at thy hour. 

Sweet star of eve ; and the aspiring heart 
Feels the deep influence, with the way-side flower. 

And closeth to life's wrongs its tenderest part ; 
Yea, is removed firom its sad earthly fears, 
Witli all its storms and passions, haply quenched in tears. 

The moments thou dost brighten are more full 

Of sweetness than the prouder time of day : 
Thy fltful glimmerings are so beautiful. 

So soft the beams of thy retiring ray. 
That they appeal unto the heart like sighs. 
Or dying words of love from some fair thing we prize. 

Have I not gazed upon thee till my eye 

Grew, by my musings, like thee, soft and bright ; 

Hath not my heart, though burning mightily. 
Seemed chastened by thy gush of vestal light. 

That pierced it like religion, and revealed 

What passion threw to shade — and pride, perchance, concealed' 

Have I not wandered with thee till my breast 

Hath lost its fevers in the silent air. 
And each wild thought hath lamb-like sunk to rest, 

Followed upon the downy wing of prayer : 
And hath not holy nature seemed to be 
Even at that hour, a priest to wed me unto thee. 

Have I not lingered with thee till my soul 

Grew too exalted for this prisoning clay; 
And, spuming nature's fetters of controul, 

Dove-like hath long'd to wing itself away. 
Beyond the reach of woe, the throb of pain — 
Beyond the all that grieve, the all that might complain. 

And have I not felt comfort, solace, peace — 

Too deep for idle poesy to tell. 
From that high Power, whose love will never cease, 

Though hearts may dare, and souls may yet rebel ; 
And have not thoughts been bom beneath thy ray. 
Too pure for age to kill, or time to steal away. 
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SELF XTLTTVATION 



Aiinuei to the Yfne^/ Mim'* Sxiftia ; Ssemigw ^'A.v* TtMr.'^'fn 
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WTien the n?CL$^ miod 



Seeks tj onaacipate hself. aisv! duvs 

To spam the wwrid's cppresson ; wlien it tfm>«^ 

And casts the gauntlet do^vn in hiaTeir, 

£>efriGg all the malice of mankind ; 

Whea it would briTe, with noble deeds* the smv: 

Of puise^iood arrogance: and meet the seon^. 

Of biith-ennoblexl slares with high disdain ; 

When all the things of time ami sense seem v:i:»: 

And mean, compaied to mental liberty ; 

And life, and death, and j<>t, and sorrow, are 

Alike in estimation in the war 

Of the mind*s fireeiiom — ^Then she hath a pinvc : 

OmnijfoitMi to rise. The banieis set 

Around her course are but as brittle straws ; 

Pride's massve battlements are piles of sand 

A mole may pierce ; and rude misfortune's storm. 

And porerty's chill ice bliists but as bivath 

Sisrhed bv a dviusr child. Man mav amfine 

The flesh in a deep dungeon ; load with chains 

The pale emaciated form ; may pin. 

In factories foul, the body to the loom ; 

Or stow it far away in suipherous mines. 

Where daylight never comes. But from these 

The mind immeiges like a thing of light ; 

Asserts its majesty ; and risos up. 

Like the bright orb of day, in goi^fcous smiles. 

To beautify and gild the clogging mists 

That would have kept it down. 

"People look upon self-taught persons with great astoiiishniont : 

fK^ it is a difficult thing to make the generalits' of niimkind beliove 

J ^^t it is not difficult to teach oneself, although tlie most splondid 

^^tances to the contrary abound in all tlie widks of life. "NVe hcuo to 

^Oord some of the mightiest names with which literature is associated, 

5^ lelonging to self-taught persons, from the great fabulist, /Ksoj), 

J ^Vn to the Northamptonshire peasant ; and the field of science uo 

^^8 exhibits the numbers of those who were never indebtcil to the 

^ ^Vioolmaster's rod for their proficiency. Nor is the number of self- 

j^Xight persons confined to literature or philosophy ; but they exteiul 

T|;^t;o the arts ; which can boast of a similar proportion of geniuses, wlio 

j^^Ve raised themselves above poverty and ignorance, and gratilied or 

j^^^proved the world by their talents and performances. JSh{\kspearc 

V^5[ Franklin, West and Simpson, Fergusson and Sir Humphrey 

^j^^yy, Bloomfield and the great astronomer Herschel, with a thou- 

^^^d others, bear testimony to this fact : and we are as often called to 

[^template a Brindley leading his artificial rivers through the bowels 

- .^ tihe earth, or wafting his navies high in air, over the cleo]) rjiviiie or 

•^^ wide spreading vale, as we are to contemplate the ])iirely inti»l- 

AToL. Ih— October. 1835. i i 
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lectual soarings of some " poet bom," who drank inspiration from the 
confines of a " mud wall cottage " and ** the briar bound road." 

Now we may lay it down as an axiom, that every great mind must 
be essentially self-taught ; and nothing perhaps is so dangerous to the 
young pupil as for him to believe that no person but a genius can 
teach himself. It is a very difficult thing indeed to define the word 
genius : but of this we may be quite certain, that no genius ever 
existed in the world who did not subject himself to severe mental 
discipline. We find a West, from his youth upwards, constantly 
trying his hand in his art. In the first instance we behold him clip- 
ping the hairs from the tail of a cat for a brush, and teaching himself 
how to copy the expression of an infant asleep. We behold a Bloom- 
field, year after year and hour after hour; whether amid the din of the 
lapstone, or in the sUent hours of the night stolen from his bed, 
tr3ring his half-fledged mind in its first attempts at flight — ^writing, 
correcting, comparing — re-writing, re-correcting, and re-compariug 
his performances : devouring books with a literary cannabalism : 
reading much, but thinking more : and, in fact, exercising his mind 
in every way calculated to advance him in his object — poetical com- 
position. The same with regard to Simpson : we find him abstracted 
from all his outward pursuits ; and see him turned out of his place for 
** giving a nail ninety- three knocks on the head " instead of one : we 
find him impressed with the beauty of mathematical demonstrations, 
by pure accident at first ; but from that impression labouring and 
working at them ; multiplying and separating quantities ; and, as it 
were, tearing out the heart of the mystery of figures with the rigid 
gripe of stern determination, backed up by the most indefatigable 
study and unwearied patience. The mind comes out in such circum- 
stances like the precious metals from the ashes of the crucible, and 
the hundred processes of levigation, filtration, and chemical precipi- 
tation — the splendid residue being of the highest and most important 
benefit to mankind. 

Every person who knows anything of teaching knows that it is not 
what you do for the child, but what the chUd does for himself, that 
makes him a " proficient in his studies." To set tasks is little, unless 
the child will take the pains to con them over, and to get at their 
meaning and application. We may assume that all boys who are at 
school have the same or similar instruction ; but it is he only who 
works for himself — who will endeavour to remember, to think, in fact, 
to teach himself, who succeeds in his tasks. When the whole school 
"goes a nutting," how ready every one is to show dihgence, adroitness, 
and the spirit of enterprize, in pursuit of the object, how few there are 
found with the pockets not crammed and the hats not full. And in the 
same way must knowledge be pursued ; and it is in this way that all who 
would come at the fruits of knowledge must act ; and this, not only 
while they are at school, but after they leave it ; for it is not only what a 
boy learns within the walls of his school-room, that makes him the be- 
ing that his parents would have him, but what he does for himself after 
the school is passed away as a vision, never to return, and the ferrule 
and the rod have lost their manifold terrors. But it is too commonly 
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ly those who have never been tnughl the art of Bell- teaching, 
that they have learned all that tiiey have any occasion to know. This, 
like moat other false notions, brings with it a train of errooeoua ac- 
tions and their accompanying disgrace. He no longer continues his 
eodeavours at^r knowledge, conceiving that his stores are amply 
abundant ; and he is often pufied up with a degree of self-sufficiency. 
vhich Fenders him extremely unpleasant to society, and which often 
leads him to undertake that to which he is in no way competent ; while, 
what he might easily obtain, he suf^rs to slip by him : a habit of in- 
^lence fastens on him ; the school knowledge rapidly evaporates : 
his Latin goes to the dogs ; his cut and dried mor^ty shares a simi- 
lar fate ; his arithmetic most probably suffers as great a declension as 
the Roman Empire ; liis mind rctrogradea like the sun in Cancer : 
and at the end of a few years, all his lore subsides into a dim recol- 
lection of the veriest elements. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the attainments of a youth under 
tuition, it must be repeated — let him not suppose his education to 
Ik finished, or that he is indebted to the teacher only for his progress. 
lie wiU take up an idea more true in itself, and infinitely mure bene- 
ficial to him, if he is taught to look upon all he has learned merely 
" a preparation — a simple ground-work, on which he may proceed, 
he leaves school, to build the actual knowledge necessary for him 
s. Excellently will it serve for this piu-pose: and the securing 
true use and advantage will now absolutely depend upon himself. 
s ¥ariou8 branches of instruction he has pursued are, in &ct, but 
so many figures or cyphers, the real value of which cannot he 
■own till self -cultivation has foruied the integer and placed the de- 
1 comma. Then many a difficult study which seemed to pro- 
mucfa, will be found, in actual use. value only an hundredth or 
thousandth of what it seemed to be. 

Should the rudiments of science (the science of life) have been 
_>lanted with due selection, it ia a furuier aelf-teaching that must rear 
'them to maturity. It is then, when the child is merging into the m.in, 
when the idealities of the world of hooks are coming into contact with 
^he realities of life, that the lessons received &om teachers are to be 
<^onverle<l from the dust and dross of the school room into that ster- 
ling knowledge which is to pass current in the world. The mind, by 
»n«litation, will comprehend wliat no didactic lectures could give it 
effectually: what is thiis clinched, as it were, by our own thoughts 
9nd experiences, becomes secure, and will not easily be lost : as all that 
instruction must be which Is poured upon an inattentive or resisting 
auind. Notions, facts, and consequences become our own only as we 
^Dursdves grasp them, lay them by in the store-house of memory, and 
firequently bringing them into actual service, make ourselves adroit 
putting them to their specific uses. One problem worked through 
impulse of actual occasion, interests us ten fold in the result : 
chain of consequences e\aniined link by link, because we want to 
_w if there is any flaw, wUI imprint what we do know indelibly 
Ihe memory ; and thus it will be more easily recollecieil on some 
:ure occasion, because it will be more thoroughly understood. 
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The value of what has been already obtained often does not consii 
in its own intrinsic worth, but in its being something we can impro\ 
on and bring into use. The foundation of a building is not very beai 
tiful, nor does its importance arise from any thing which can be coi 
ceivedin it alone; but the superstructure owes to it its extent, soliditj^^;^ 
and beauty. It is only, however, by raising the huUdmg that i\m^~W\ 
foundation- work is of veJuc. K the architect stops short, all his Iem^s--? 
boiu* and expense are lost. To have this foundation laid firmly t:^^ 1 
some extent, will indeed be of service to the yoimg; but it mus" -s=» 
at the same time, be laid with a view to the upbuilding of the niin_^[rzii 
and character in such a way, that every after-fact may be a beam, an-— ^^zii 
every after-thought a brick, in the great work, which ought to arii^s^ — si 
like the astounding fabric of St. Peter's at Home, or St. Paul's i _^tiir 
London — ^beautiful in themselves, and devoted to the noblest of a-^^^I 
purposes; consistent with the ejaculation of the Apostle — "Kno*^ ^^ 
ye not that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost." 

Knowledge laid up in scholastic instruction maybe compared 
gold or silver in ingots — valuable, indeed, but not properly useful tl 
shaped into some vessel, or minted into current coin. A man may 
rich, and yet starve, if his riches are not in some transferable shapi 
This shaping of knowledge to its various uses, will depend on a man 
self. A mere knowledge of the learned languages is lumber, till 
begin to study some subject for ourselves ; then we find the value 
erudition. A large acquaintance with the most beautiful portioi 
of classical literature is but a load of gew-gaws, till we want to loo^^ 
on nature, or on mankind, for our own improvement, or to wril 
for the improvement of others ; then, indeed, all that the memory 
tains will assist us with many an elegant image, and many a shrew 
maxim ; an intelligent observation, or a refined truth. Necessarily 
knowledge, as attained at school, is only of a general nature ; for'sel 
dom is a youth's destination in life so certainly fixed, or so well ui 
derstood, as to render it possible that tutors should give specific ii 
struction, suited to the eventual scene of operation, even if competei 
so to vary their communications. It, therefore, must remain for tl 
youth himself, when he leaves their tuition, to arrange what he h? 
attained for actual use, or to give it that specific turn which shall sul 
serve to his own occasions, and thereby make all he has his own 
fact^ and not merely inform. 

A slight acquaintance with biography will convince us that it i 
thus the most celebrated characters have arisen to that meridia^^^^^^ 
splendour which has dazzled the eyes of mankind. Newton did no^^^* 
learn his sublime discoveries at school ; but taught himself hj patien— ^^'' 
attention, acute sagacity, incessant observation, and laborious inves-^^" 
tigation. No giddy, volatile, unobservant mind, could have been ^s=^ 
Newton, though trained at fifty universities. Before him Copemic u — ^^ 
had discovered the scheme of the heavenly bodies, and the laws whicJ 
regulate their motions — ^not as he had learned at school^ but in oppo^ 
sit ion to what lie had there been taught. Whatever general knowledge- 
schools and universities had given to such men, it was their awn ap^ ^ 
plication of what they had so obtained which enabled them to per — 
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form the wonders recorded, and to fix their names like the stars they 
contemplated, brilliant and unfading, in the universe of philosopliy . 

Nor have those who have received what is termed the highest of all 
instruction — that is, university instruction — ^been so greatly indebted 
to these institutions as may be imagined. Bacon reprobated them and 
tiieir modes and means ; Dryden abjured his alma mater ^ and regretted 
he had passed his youth under her care ; Locke was censured and ex- 
pelled, because he thought for himself, and therefore philosophically 
hated her ; Milton had his person outraged at one university, and his 
works committed to the flames in another ; and many other names 
might be mentioned to show that, it is to ourselves and to our own 
discoveries, and not to the nonsensical distinctions of the schools, 
we must look for the approbation of others, and the satisfection which 
attends success in our pursuits. 

Columbus, who added a new world to commerce, would never have 
immortalized his name, had he been content with. the beaten tract or 
the common place he had learned when a boy. His schoolmaster had no 
doubt told Imn, that the world was as flat as a pancake, and that be- 
yond the great waters was ** infinitude of space : " but it was the great 
navigator's pride to think for hmiself; to chase thought by thought ; 
to knock at the doors of science ; and when she would not open, to 
act as the despairing Romeo did, at the tomb of his beloved Juliet, 
"who forced their rotten jaws." And every discoverer in nature or 
art must, in a similar manner, wrench the pure truth from nature's 
secret den, and proceed on the unknown seas with a daring mind 
and a determined spirit, till the sought-for shores or treasures burst 
npon the sight ; and then, like the philosopher when he jumped out of 
the bath, they will shout Eurica ! Eurica ! 

Were we to select a thousand names of persons, who had been sent 
from any public seminary, and to trace their various histories, suc- 
cesses, and failures, we should find one or two supereminent, perliaps 
fifty highly respectable, and the rest sinking through several grada- 
tions of mediocrity, frivolity, namelessness, and some to contempt. 
One might venture to foretell, that the latter class had been extremely 
inattentive, stubborn, and ungrateful for the instruction afforded 
when under tuition, and glad of their escape from the trammels of edu- 
cation, conceiving the whole process to be over when they left school ; 
and thus they launched on the ocean of life, and put no light in the bin- 
nacle : consequently, the chart of their youth was quite unserviceable ; 
and they either struck on some rock, were whirled deep in the quick- 
sands, or strzmded on the first headland they had to double, ship- 
wrecked for life, as to renown, honour, or respectability. On the other 
hand, those who have out-stripped these, had their minds continually 
at work ; during the voyage of life they, not only steered their due 
course, but they take notice of the currents, hove the lead when the 
ivater looked muddy, kept all their tackle taut, and were able to 
wveather the gale, and keep out to sea, when their less thoughtful com- 
|^)anions were floundering on the quick-sands. 

If a man have a landed estate, he can procure labourers and have it 
cultivated for him ; and while lolling in his arm chair may have the 
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rich produce brought to his feet. But the cultivation of the mh 
must be done by sc/f. Wliatever riches such a person may gain froi 
otliers, he will grow rich in knowledge only as he labours at it hii 
self. Highly favoured is he who can add to his own researches, th 
companionship of men of cultivated minds ; but even with these 
must listen and reason, and think for himself, or he will not be tl 
wiser for their society. Highly favoured is he who has access r- 
books, where intelligence displays the stores of science ; but thes 
books must be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested, or tl 
food thus swallowed, will puff the subject up into a mentail flatulency 
and make him hysterical with windy conceits. In this respect a litt 
food well assimilated with the constitution will avail more to heall 
and activity than a plethoric meal or a constant state of nauseatir 
abundance, where the mental digestion will not operate. Some m( 
are overloaded with knowledge without being wise : oppressed rath' 
than supplied, they sink into torpidity, and lose all that power of e:: 
ertion, which might have made their plenty their means of enio~ y- 
ment, and of vigorous strength. 

Thus, many who have been well taught learn but little ; as tlz^Hhe 
stone though immersed in water, does not imbibe ; while the spo n^^^ e 

by its capillary attraction, acts powerfully on every drop, appropriat es 

all it touches, and eventually becomes full. The active mind when ii 
once begins to operate for itself, obtains knowledge from every ohj^* % 
every circumstance, every som'ce — 

" Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks." 

Sometimes it pursues an idea, till it discovers its root, its ramificatioi 
its physiology, if we may so speak ; and rich indeed is the fruit th" 
obtained. If the result of this process is complete disappointmeni:==it. 
even then there is knowledge — ^knowledge as useful in preventing /^ 
continuance of fruitless researches, and the false clinging to chimenrrri- 

csl hopes. Every disappointment if properly used, tends to narrc ^^ 

the remaining field of experiment, and brings the object sought 
much nearer to hand ; as all the refuse cast from the sieve brings tl 
real diamond sooner and nearer to view. That process which issue 
in disappointment as to the supposed tract, may and often does sh( 
other openings, some of which are worth the trouble of exploring, 
in the North Polar expedition ; some of which may either lead to tl 
object sought, or to some other of intrinsic value ; and the patiei 
search may be repaid with unexpected treasure, although the oi 
object sought after may still be undiscovered. 

Now a mind thus active, searching wherever it can, examining all ^* 
finds, securing what is valuable, and stirring up for use its ment-^ -^ 
treasures, must inevitably grow affluent. Every gain not only adc^^j 
to the store, but fructifies itself, and produces other modes aLJ^" 
sources of increasing subsistence, till the mind becomes richly fo.^^" 
nished. The man assumes his rank in society ; his treasures are r^^' 
sorted to as an acknowledged mine of wealth — wealth of intellec ^> 
which, unlike other riches, increases by dispersion, and grows as ^^ 
s])reads itself abroad. The difterence between two persons, after a li-^ 
of forty years, one of whom has been idle, while the other has s\l<^' 
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cessfuUy cultivated his own mind, is beyond the conception of those 
who, letting slip every opportunity, or content with ignorance, think 
nothing is to be known more than they themselves know, or that 
nothing is to be gained except by some vague unintelligible ideas flut- 
tering about the word genius ; a term which, with its corresponding 
term — luck, is of admirable convenience to ,the careless, the trifling, 
and the duU. 

Mental imbecility is a sight the most deplorable ; unless indeed we 
stake mental depravity. As the best thing, when corrupted, becomes 
the worst, so is it with the mind : imbecile, it is useless ; but debased 
and perverted, it is mischievous. The former fills us with melancholy, 
but the latter with horror and despair; especially as neither state 
is necessary to it, but the result of negligence, misapplication, or 
pestilential contact. But a mind actively employed in perfecting its 
own powers, in enlarging its own capacities, and bringing into useful 
action all its acquired stores, is employed in a manner worthy the in- 
tellect. If a man pass his days dozing upon a bed, and lounging upon 
a sofa, we can scarcely suppress a smile of contempt at the neglect of 
the bodily organs; but we seem to forget that the mind^ which is *'the 
standard of the man," demands far more attention, and of necessity 
requires as much exercise as the body. Without this exercise it falls 
into a state of sickness and atrophy as fatal to the highest interests of 
the soul as the worst of physical maladies could be to the body. We 
look at the muscles of the blacksmith's arm, and allow the effect of 
exercise in producing its immense power. But we forget that similar 
exercise of the mind will produce a corresponding strength in that in- 
strument of thought, and we suffer it to be 

" Like the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe's wharf." 

And thus too often an intellectual spirit is lost, and the great powers 
wherewith it is invested thrown back in contempt in the face of its 
Creator. 

Painful and melancholy is the state of him who has neglected the 
improvement of his mind for the quick dazzling pleasures of sense. 
If we were to see a man struck with the palsy, behold his tremulous 
hands and shaking head, his body reduced to an "anatomy," all 
his nerves unstrung, and his muscles unable to perform the duties they 
owe to the hmbs, how prone should we be to pity ; but the person who 
has failed to make his mind what God designed it should be, is in a 
far more deplorable condition : he is worse, mentally considered, than 
the child in the cradle : he is forced to take his mental pap from any 
kind nurse in whom he can put faith. He is dependent on others for 
ideas, and he walks in leading-strings, hesitating at every step. The 
opinions of others, if sugared over by worldly popularity or the gilt 
of time, are carraway-comfits and sweet-meats in his estimation. If 
these opinions are controverted, he fears to hear the other side of the 
question, thinking it possible, he might be like the jack-ass between 
two bundles of hay. Should some sublime discovery in science strike 
his imagination, he dares not allow it till sanctioned by "authority." 
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Should a shorter (Mit to some great truth present itself, he is "afeareA 
to step out of the beaten tract — 

" Letting I dare not wait upon I would ; 
liike the poor fool i' th' adage." 

He sees a beauteous pearl at the bottom of the stream ; and like 
cat who lets her mouth water at the fish which she dare not wet 




Maker. If he is taken on the right point, he can be persuaded ii* tto 
any thing, however preposterous ; if taken on the wrong point he vr ^ W 
not believe that 

" The sun is in the heavens, and the high day 
Pours light and glory on tlie earth at noon.'* 

Instead of Christian humihty towards God, shown in charity and te^n- 
derness and humanity towards man — ^he calls himself a worm, darmA 
would fain be thought to be crawling between heaven and earth, wh c -n 
so far as his natural courage would allow him, he would ride the hi^5"h 
horse over friends and enemies. Sometimes he is blown to and tiro 
with every wind of doctrine at one time thinking himself safe, at 
other times fancying he must be lost. His molality is too often of t"lne 
same stamp — made up of inconsistencies, of contradictions : his it^m^i- 
pulses, his prejudices, his prepossessions, all foimded upon the whi ~s\^ 
of the moment, rather than upon rational judgment ; and thus he is 
tossed up and down 

" In froth and foam, and dirt, and mud, and sputter, 
Just like a broken egg shell in a gutter;" 

presenting on all sides a spectacle such as would make 

" The quiring angels pause iu their high hymn, 
And drop a tear for poor humanity, 
To see that jewel, the immortal soul. 
Merged iu a dunghill." 

On the other hand, when we behold a mind under the influence _Q ^ 
self-cultivation ; when we see it looking inwards upon itself ; when t^^^^ 
l)lossoms of intellectual and moral beauty glow in the mind's eye, ai— J^^. 
shed their sweet perfumes in the heart ; when we mark its steadiness j* 
purpose, its calm dignity in the hour of trial, how nobly it withstanc^^^^'^ 

" The thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to ; 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of love despised, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office — and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes;" 

how it " looks abroad on nature through the hosts of planets, sun^^^' 
and adamantine spheres," and higher still cleaves the heavenly blu -^^ 
of the bright moral universe ; and expatiates, in very extacy, on thos- J 
great acts which have from time to time beautified the centuries tha^^^ 
are past, and clothes the soul itself with an assurance of immortality ' 
when we see it arrayed in that elevated humility which, while it feel^^jf 
and painfuDy feels, its lost estate, but for redeeming grace, yet at th 
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same time bums with an exalted and an enlightened love for all man- 
kind, and would clasp all nations, kindreds, tongues, and creeds, with 
brotherly affection ; when we see it eager to receive truth by whomso- 
ever uttered, feeling that by whomsoever uttere^ it must come from 
God ; when passion and prejudice are held but as dust in the balance, 
and are blown away by Justice, when she is called to judge; when the 
unceasing desire is to '* prove all things, but to hold fast that which 
is good," then it is that we are compelled to exclaim with the poet — 

" What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason — 
How infinite in faculties. In form and moving how 
Express and admirable ; in action how like an angel — 
In apprehension how like a God.'' 

He who neglects his mind commits a mental^fo de se; a crime far 
more dreadml than that which our forefathers punished by burial in 
the four-cross ways, with a stake driven through the body. The mur- 
derer is punished with death ; the thief is condemned to chains and 
the tread-wheel; the slanderer is put in the pillory; and the drunkard 
is fined for being drunk : but the murderer of his own soul, the rob- 
ber of his own happiness, the slanderer and contemner of his Maker, 
the mental abuser of the reasoning faculties, is suffered to 

Repress the growth of every darling hope ; 

Nip in the bud the tender sympathes ; 

Crush with an iron hoof the struggling soul ; 

Blast, with a mildew and Iieart-rotting rust, 

Nature's great instincts. To abuse, pervert, 

Destroy God's gifts ; to annul the deed. 

And tear to pieces the celestial bond 

By which he binds him to another sphere ; 

And to overthrow, defame, perplex, confound 

All wholesome passions, in-born principles. 

And feelings, which, like seraph wings, would bear 

The soul towards heaven ; ana no high hand is raised 

To smite him in his fell iniquity. 

Why, it were better far, to take by the heels 

The new-bom babe fresh from its moUier's breast, 

And dash its brains out, than to live and kill 

The mind by piece-meal, and to let it rot, 

Like this, a grain a day. 

The public cry out, and justly, of the million of acres suffered to lie 
waste, which are capable of considerable and annually increasing pro- 
duce. It is a debt due to society, to bring them into cultivation ; it 
has obtained as an axiom, that he who causes an ear of corn to t^row 
where none ever grew before, is a public benefactor. But every man 
has not only a million of mental acres uncultivated in his mind, but an 
illimitable and an unmeasurable extent of space which maybe occupied. 
The ancients looked upon the sky, and thought they saw all that was 
to be seen ; but when the telescope was invented, it was found that 
millions of other suns and worlds " studded the blue abyss :" when 
that instrument was improved, worlds crowded on worlds ; and now, 
every day brings us acquainted with some further suns and stars not 
known before. All this is still but the frontiers of His immensity who 
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made tlie mind ; and the mind resembles it ; the more it is cultivatec^^ d, 
the further is it found to extend : age after age shows it capable ^ of 
further extension and improvement, and capable of higher and great— zi*ter 
efforts : then man, both as an individual, and also in a collective c- -=*^a- 
pacity, is called upon to sow, and harrow, and plant the groiir j^id 
turned up by the plough of instruction ; and a rich harvest of ideas, • of 
principles, and truths, will blossom in him, and throw their seeds * of 
reproduction over a world, which contains a kindred and fructify iir'^sig 
soil. 

We have urged all this without hinting at the worldly benefi mis 

which would accrue to that individual who would cultivate his min— d, 
because we think them inferior motives, and would not tarnish oun^r 
subject by their introduction. When a man can say with the o^ 
poet — 

" My mind to me a Idngdom is," 

we think it a sufficient argument for every part of the question ; bi 
we must urge the consequences that may, in all probability, result 
society at large by very trivial circumstances when falling under tl:r~3e 

focus of an intelligent mind. It was a single idea — a mere hint- 

the dropping of an apple from a tree, which, in the mind of Newto::^Ki> 
evolved and ramified, till it embraced and unfolded the planeta::^K^y 
system : it was the accidental placing of two lenses, by the children ^cDf 
a citizen of Middleburg, in Zealand, which led to the invention of \M-~^^ 
telescope : the manufacture of glass was discovered by the bur^^- 
ing of a few lumps of soda upon the sand ; and galvanism, by tlfc^e 
accidental placing of a knife on the exposed nerve in the leg of a frc^ J- 
The solar microscope was invented from an instrument with whicb^K- * 
Savoyard amused a German populace ; and Sir Richard Arkwrigt:^^^* 
is said to have conceived the idea of spinning machines from a 
which he purchased for his children. In short, instances might 
multiplied through every field of science, to show the great bene! 
that must accrue to society by the action of mind in the commo 
est concerns of life. Many a man had seen an apple fall to tl 
ground before Newton ; but, from want of thinking, and reasonii 
and pushing his ideas forward, the circumstance became utterly uf 
less to him. How near to great discoveries have many men bee 
which they missed because they were too inattentive, or too indole: 
to put to its proper use the knowledge they had gained. Some ot h-^^:^ ^^ 
more inquisitive explorer comes to the same spot, is struck with t^^-"^ 
appearance, is roused by the difficulty, is made more eager by obs^^^" 
cles, finds at last some mode of proceeding further, and opens t^^^^ 
stores of science, as did he who opened the mines of Potosi, wj^^^^ 
pulling at a bush to assist him in climbing the mountain, which yields ^ 
and broke off in his hands; was attracted by a glittering appearanc^:;^^^' 

and on further researches discovered it to be solid silver. 

But in considering this, we must not forget the advantages of ^.-rrr:?^ 
course of mental discipline, which mind undergoes in its searc ^' 
ing out for truth, and its desire of exploring every corner in the vai-^|' 
ous departments of science, in which it is engaged. It meets wfc '*^ 
disappointments, rebuffs; finds out sometimes that it has come '^^ 
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wrong conclusions, from premises sound in themselves. It retraces 
its path, it sees contingences not noticed before ; it proceeds again, it 
falters ; it goes over its ground again and again like Bruce's spider ; it 
tries another and another process, or with the most rigid perseverance 
pursues those that may from some little omission have failed. It feels 
that truth lies at the bottom of the well ; it becomes experienced in 
the necessity of untiring exertion ; it is exercised in shifts, in expedi- 
ents ; learns to compensate in one way for omissions in another ; and its 
invention as Shakspeare said of a woman's wit, "make the doors on it, 
and it will out at the casement; shut that, and it will out at the keyhole; 
stop that, and it will fly with the smoke out of the chimney." Thus 
the mind becomes peculiarly adapted to deal with the "rough tumbles 
and jumbles " of this sorry world. It meets its rebuffs, its difficulties, 
its mortifications, its persecutions with the Frenchman's shrug and his 
nimporte. It looks upon them as necessary for the life and soul 
of the system, and is prepared to deal with them in the same manner 
as with its mental and philosophical difficulties. It was said of the 
celebrated Steel, that strip him neck and foot, beat him black and 
blue, tie a stone round his neck, and throw him over London bridge, 
you woidd find him the next morning with a ruffed shirt on, and a 
laced coat, a cocked hat on his head, a sword by his side, and a gold 
watch in his pocket. And so it may be said of the person of a well 
disciplined, well cultivated mind, where that discipline and cultiva- 
tion has been performed by himself. Throw him a somerset he falls 
on his legs ; give him the Cornish hug, he slips through your fingers ; 
treat him with a Lancashire cross-buttock, he bounds up again from 
his fall. Try to ensnare him, he is cautious as a rat ; try to circum- 
vent him, and you find yourself in the situation of the French officer, 
who forgot that while surrounding his enemy, he was surrounded 
himself. In fact to measure swords with such a person, you measure 
with the long odds ; for when in addition to this power of mind, is 
added the high strength of Christian morality ; when this wisdom of 
the serpent is found with the gentleness of the dove ; then does 
the self-taught and self-disciplined character become strong indeed ; 
and powerful in the extreme must be he, who shall dare him either 
to mental or moral combat. 

It will be understood by the above paragraph, that all knowledge 
which the mind may acquire by self or any other kind of teaching, 
will be valueless to the individual in the highest sense of the word, un- 
less it bears practically upon his life and conduct. The self-cultivator 
will therefore consider always how far the kind of knowledge, which 
he may be induced to imbibe, is calculated for that important object. 
Happily for the mass of mankind, happiness does not depend upon in- 
tellectual but upon moral improvement ; and it would be well for him 
who would study himself, to consider the former as subsiding to 
the latter ; unless this be the case, all the perception of beautiful ob- 
jects, all the ability to combine with high taste and effect the splendid 
and sublime unages presented to the mind, to form interesting trains 
of reasoning with greater facility and correctness, will be but as the 
lacker upon the face of brass. An exclusive cultivation of the in- 
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tellectual faculties is too much the rage in the school-room ; and woe 
he to that individual whose great amhition is to make himself only 
wise in the world's wisdnm. Such a one will, to the most comprehen- 
sive intellectual speculation, be prone to unite the deepest ttdnt of 
moral turpitude; and while perhaps contemplating with fervour the 
most sublime of physical truths, be led to forget those great moral 
ones which ought to be written on the tablet of the heart, and loll a 
prey to senaual indulgences : and why, because the natural heart is at 
enmity against God. And the reason, unaided by revelation, becomes 

" A hrilliant star lost in the gloom of ninlit, 

A diamond iiidden in a secret UBve ; 
A sweet llowei pining' frnm the solar light, 

A blind worm struggliiitr in tlie darkBome grave; 
A sun eclipsed in its ineridian glee, 

A hrig;)it hinl fluttering; in the dusty earth ; 
A hark, without the compass, far at sea ; 

A fair child strangled eren in its hirlh." 

Let him, therefore, who would cultivate his mind, reflect that he oul' 
tivates it for eternity, and not only for time. A great painter waa once 
reproached for the slowness with which he produced his works, and 
he replied, " I paint for eternity." Let the self-teacher reflect, that 
the mind exists out of time aud space, as well as in them; and let 
him look upon the Word of God as his soul's peculiar food, aye, and 
his physic also. Without he makes this the alpha and omega of his 
code of self-inatruction, he will find that every subject he may touch, 
however beautiful it may appear, will, like the fabled fniit in the gar- 
den of Hesperides, fall into dust and ashes. When our moral powers 
increase in proportion to our physical ones, then huzza! for the pw- 
fectahility of man. In the present day we are all studying science,, 
and none of us studying ourselves. This is not exactly the Socratioi 
process, and as for the yvmQi atavcov of the ancient Athenian, that 
practice is as much out of fashion as it ought to be in fashion. Self' 
is the only person we know nothing about ; and we have yet to l&ini, 
from the pure religion of Christ, and from the study of the oi^anic 
laws, that self-love and social are the same, Heligion must he the base 
of the pyramid of human knowledge, let the sides be formed of what 
they may; and as a pyramid strikes its spiky top into the sky, so will 
true wisdom ever rise towards heaven. 

May sweet religion like a blossom be 

To every budding truth on wisdom's tree ; — 

That faith may, like the glow-worm, grovi more bright 

When the scowl thickens on the brow of night ; — 

That " Nature's glories," howsoe'er they shine, 

May be but shadows to the "light Divine;" — 

Thai the bright orb, which seems the earth in bless. 

May fade before the " sun of riglittimsncss ;" — 

That every blooming farm of flower that glows. 

May seek adommeBt from " sweet Sharon's rose ;" — 

And every bird, that soars npon the skies. 

Sing to the hiiTnan soul — that " Bird nf ParadiBe." 
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Roger Abcham was bora in Yorkshire, about the year 1515: a; 
celebrated for his learaias, far hitving Leeu tutor and Latin secretary 
to Queen Elizabeth, ana for having written the " Scholemaster." 
This work originated from mention having been made at dinner, that 
some Eton sdiolara had run away from bAooI for fear of " beating," 
Ascham, one of the first schoolmasters who did not merit the defini- 
tion commonly applied to the name — " a, man who whips boys," 
replied on the side of humanity, " That children were sooner allured 
by love, than driven by beating, to attain good learning." He used 
to retire up stairs to read to the queen's majeatie; and he says, " Wt 
read then together that noble oration of Demosthenes gainst .^^■ 
chines for Iiis fidse dealing in his embassy to King Philip of Macedon." 
Sir Richard Sackville came up soon after. Sackville took Ascham 
aside. "A fond (silly) schoolmaster," said Sir Richard, "before I 
was fully fourteen years old, drove me so, with fear of beating, from 
all love of learning, as now, when I know what difference it is to have 
learning, ot to have little, or to have none at all, I feel it my greatest 
grief, and find it my greatest hurt that ever came to me, that it was 
my ill chance to light upon so lewd (ignorant) a schoolmaster." The 
whole conversation was very interesting, and so impressed Ascham 
with its importance, that he says that he thought to prepare some little 
treatise, for a new year's gift, that Christmas : but it grew beneath 
bis bands, and became his " Scholemaster ;" showing a plain and 
perfect way of leaching the learned languages.* Tlie " Scholemaster' 
was eminently serviceable to the advancement of teachers and pupils at 
a period when it was the fashion to flog. Its most remarkable feature 
is the frowning down of this most brutal practice; which, to the dia- 

frace of our own time, is still heard of in certain seminaries, both puh- 
c and private. The good old man says, "Beat a child if he dance not 
well, and elierish him though lie learn not well, you shall have him an- 
mlUng to dance, and glad to ijo to his book. Ktiock him always when 
he draweth ht» shaft ill, and fkvour him again, though he fault at his 
book, you shall have hira very loth to be in the field, and very willing 
to go to school. If ever the nature of man be given, at any tima 
more than another, to receive goodness, it is in the comparative ' 
c«ice of young years, before that the experience of evil hath takea 
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deep rool in Liai, For the pure, clean wit of a sweet young balji- is 
like the newest wax — most able to receive the best and fuirest print- 
ing ; and like a new bright silver diah, never occupied, to receive and 
keep clean any good thing that is put into it. Therelbre, to love or 
to liBte, to like or contemn, to ply this way or that way to good c 
bad, ye shall have as ye use a child in his youth.*' He exempl 
this by a delightful anecdote of the young, beautiful, learned, 
accomplished Lady Jane Grey, who shortly afterwards perished by 
the axe of the executioner. Ascbara, before he went into Germany, 
visited Broadgate in Leicestershire, to take leave of her. " Her pa- 
rents, the Duke and Duchess, with all the household, gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I found /;«■, said Ascbam, in 
her chamber, reading Fhiado Platonia in Greek, and that with as 
much delight as some gentlemen wonld read a merry tale in Horace. 
After salutation and duty done, with some other talk, I asked her why 
she would lose such pastime in the park. Smiling, she answered 
me, ' I wist all their sport in the park is but a shadow to the plea 
that I find in Plato ; alas ! good folk, they never knew what true plea- 
sure meant.' And bow came you madam, quoth I, to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure; and what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing 
that not many women, and very few men have attained thereto. ' I will 
tell you,' says she, ' and tell you a truth which, perchance, you will 
marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that ever God gave nie ia, that 
he sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster 
for when I am in the presence of either father or mother, whether ■ 
T speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, ba 
sewing, playing, dancing, or doing any thing else , I must do it as it 
were in such weight, measiu'e, and number, even so perfectly as God 
made the world, or else 1 am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threat- 
ened; yea, presently, sometimes with ^i'ncfes.wjps, and to6s, and other 
ways which I will not name, for the honour I bear them ; and am so 
without measure disordered that I think myself in hell till time come 
that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who teaches me so gently, so pleasantly, 
with such fair allurements to learning, tliat I think all the time nothing 
while I am with Ai/K, and when I am called from him I fall on weep- 
ing; because whatsoever I do else but learning is lull of grief, trouble, 
Icar, and wholly misliking unto me ; and thus my book hath heen so 
much my pleasure, and hringeth dady unto me more pleasure and 
more, that in respect of it all other pleasures, in very deed, be but 
trifles and troubles unto me.'" 

Surely this innocent creature's confession, that she was won to the 
love of learning and her teacher by his gentleness; and the disclosure 
of her afiection under the severe discipline of her parents, are positive 
testimony to the fact, that children are to be governed and taught by 
the law of kindness. And if teachers could only appreciate the love 
of a child, and know how love begets love, they would lay aside those 
instruments of torture, with which a barbarous custom, 

" More honoutcd in tlie breach tlian in lliu obsciTaiiue," 
has, for so many ages invested them. Well might Dr. Johnson define 
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the word Schoolmaster — ^a man that whips boys ; and aver, that the 
xeason why the mass of what is called educated youth rarely took up 
SL book after they left school was, because they had been whipped 
and caned into an utter abhorrence of them. When a boy is beat, 
'l>ecause he wonH comprehend a ihkng^ as his tormentor would say, he 
Js, from that moment, but on the level of a beast ; and his tutor be- 
<:onies degraded into an itinerant mountebank, who teaches a bear to 
^ance by placing him on a hot iron ; or who belabours a pig, to make 
liim leoTTied, with the butt-end of a horse-whip. 'Tis true, that like 
"the learned pig, he may stop and pause at the places you wish him ; he 
-will, in answer to your questions thus associated with torture, give you 
'back the words you have forced into him with so umchpaiTis : but he 
"will have no more relish for the task itself, or understand either, than 
^he sapient Toby who makes the clowns wonder at a country fair. 
•Think then, oh ! teacher, when you stand with your arm bare, and the 
lash uplifted, and hear the piteous appeal of the little dunce ; think, 
if you have a heart formed for sympathy, of the honest Roger Ascham 
^md the accomplished Lady Jane Grey. But if the milk of human 
^Kindness should have turned sour on your stomach, by the constant 
:fiagellations of your pupils, and pity has long since tsdken her flight 
'BDack to heaven ; think that you are classed, among all sensible people, 
a mere pig driver ; and no more fit to have to do with the mind, 
han a crimper of cod or a skinner of eels. 
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SONNET ON LADY JANE GREY. 

So young, so fair, so learned, so beautiful ; 

Upborne by Wisdom's hearen-ascending flame ; 
She felt her heart catch up, with rapture full, 

A tutor's kindness for a father's blame ! 
Nought were all things of worldliness to her ; 

Mind, mind alone — the ever living page 
On which God writes, with sunbeams that would stir 

Night from its darkness; hcav'n is thy heritage. 
Thus stood she armed against a parent's frown ; 

Goodness and wisdom (heavenly seraphs,) heamiui*: 
■ On her young eyes of wisdom's high renown ; 

Making ambition quail in its proud dreaming. 
Roused by this ardour into moral strength ; 

Encircled thus, by heaven's own guardian eye; 
Yet was there one great triumph found at length, 

When crowned with cruel majesty — to die. 



w. M, 



THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

The hallow'd final prayer was o'er, 
And deeply into her heart's core 
The music of salvation thrill'd. 
And left her soul so sweetly still'd ; 
Save when she felt her heart-strings stir ; 
Save when she felt her bosom move 
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At thoupflits of what Christ bore for her — 
II is deep, unutterable love. 

Slowly tlie people passsed by, 
And left her lingering there ; 
A holy few were gathering nigh 
'I'he Saviour's table feelingly, 

WiUi many a breathed prayer. 
She still was there ! she yet did stay ! 
And like the dying light of day, 
She could not rend herself away. 

Tlie infant to its mother clings 
Not closer, as it wildly flings 
Its arms around her neck, when fear 
Of danger makes her doubly dear. 
Than did this child of life and light — 

A life, whose spark shall never die ; 

A light, that burns unquenchingly — 
To that unanswerable sight. 

And wherefore, might not she, too, join 
That scene, so sacred, so divine ? 
And wherefore, might not she partake 
The bread and wine for Jesus* sake ? 
She thought upon his utterance, — 
" Do this in my rememberance ;'* 
And could not tell why she should be 
Denied that promised liberty. 

Strange thoughts came o'er her, one by one, 
Like clouds between us and the sun ; 
Vague feelings, undefined fears, 
With other thoughts of future years — 
Passed o'er the stillness of her heart. 
And almost quenched the finer part ; 
And nearly overwhelmed, I guess. 
Her cherish'd hope of faithfulness. 

Oh, hast thou never seen a morn, 
All cloudlessly in beauty born ; 
When no dull vaporous frowns appear 
Upon the placid atmosphere : 
Nor mark'd, ere many hours be past, 
Light clouds to gather, and o'ercast 
The deep blue of the tranquil sky. 
And mar its stainless purity ; 
Then multiply, till heaven's rack 
Grows painfully and thickly black — 
A rayless, universal cloud. 
As gloomy as a dead man's shroud — 
AVhen swell'd, till it can swell no more, 
It bursts, and bids its vengeance pour ; 
Hangs like a shatter'd mantle, till 
It wastes away, and all is still ? 
Oh ! then, with what rich tints, at even, 
The sun dies orf the verge of heav'n ; 
And all on earth is fresh iand green, 
More beautiful for what hath been. 
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So, o'er the spirit of that child, 

There came a storm of thoughts, so wild, — 

The pious wish, the hopeful prayer. 

Had almost found a wrecking there ; 

But tempests of the mind must wear 

Away, as tempests of the air ; 

Thus, when she could no more contain 

The anguish*d throb, the silent pain, 

Her bosom burst, — ^her clouds of fears 

All vanished in chasten*d tears. 

Oh ! then, how quiet, and how clear. 

Was her soul's limpid atmosphere. 

This child was young and innocent ; 
As yet, her feelings were untried 
By cold vicissitudes in life ; 
And yet her bosom had been rent 
With the internal sense of strife — 
If she should serve her God, or those 
Who were, in thought and deed, his foes. 
She choose to be with God allied. 
It was a happy change for her ; 
Each day she grew more link'd and tied 
To Christ ; to whom she would transfer 
Her sorrows, and her infant grief. 
And from him ask his kind relief. 

She loved, and lived ; her feelings grew 
Of a more soft and gentle hue ; 
And she was fiU'd with such sweet love 
As thou may'st deem exists above; 
With which her every act was fraught. 
And so mixed up wifli every thought — 
'Twas like a dream to hear her teach. 
With all her heavenliness of speech. 
The sinful and the dark in heart. 
To whom she kindly would impart 
The little that she knew of Him ; 
And brighten when their faith wax'd dim. 
How promising to see a child 
So very young, so meek and mild ! 

The sight of this fond girl in tears 
Will cling to me through future yeai's. 
As something ne'er to be forgot, — 
Even when memory is not. 
It was a scene too deeply traced 
Upon my heart to be effaced — 
A scene, that deeper far might move, 
Than death, or agonized love. 
More scenes will come and pass away, 
But this undying scene will stay, 
And twine, and twine around my heart, 
'Till it becomes a living part. 
ket, Quito. 
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Vet much depends, bs in lliu lilkr's toil 
On culture, aud the sowiug of [lie soil. 



The science of Phrenology being noiv generally received, it is liardly 
□ecess&iy for me to add tu the niunberlesB expositions of the truth of 
that invaluable discovery — the only true and useful philoBopby of tlie 
mind which has ever yet been miide known. It is my object. In the 
present paper, to lay betbre the reader a few of the helps it affords tbe 
teacher in developing and guiding the faculties of his pupils, and in 
enabling him to select such subjects as shall be the most suited to the 
capacity of each. I shall also point out a few of the errors prevalent 
among the present generation of teachers — so called, altbougb I am 
afraid they hardly deserw the name, when we consider the labour and 
time bestowed, and how scanty are the fruits, in proportion to ■ 
they might be. 

In the present system of education, pupils are treated as if the ca- 
pacities of all were exactly similar, and as if the only circumstancB 
which is cajKible of making any dilil'rence in their intellectual powers. 
were difference of age. The absurdity of this mode of treatment Is^ 
snIBciently obvious, even without Piirenology ; but that science de- 
monstrates it BO clearly, aud points out the reason in so convincing ^ 
manner, that no one need remain any longer under the old deluHon — ' 
u. delusion which has cost teachers an immensity of labour and dlsap- 

S ointment, and the pupil a proportionate degree of wearisomenesB a' 
isguat. Teachers mistake inability for icUeness ; and reprove, k ^^ 
even chastise those placed under their charge, when they do not ad- 
vance so quickly as they think tbey shoidd do. In nine cases otit ol 
ten, the master is tbe cause of those faults for which he makes &0 
pupil suQer ; and in the remaining ease, tlie cause will be found in t1 
organization. What then, it will be exclaimed, is tbe pupil never iii 
error ? Yes ; he is often in error. But what I contend for is, tha 
he should never be scolded or abused for those errors; because, i 
he had been rightly trained he -would not have committed them. But 
it will be replied, there are many pupils who are obstinate, and wil( 
are not to be guided by ordinary methods. Very true ; and in fl 
cases, the animal organs being largely developed, ho much the gre — ^^ 
skill is required on the part of the instructor, to guide the waywari 
propensities and unruly dispositions of those with whom he is intrnat> 
ed. The mind of the pupil resembles a ship, — the master is the pilot, 
and the wayward propensitleB of the pupil may be likened to tht 
stormy seas and adverse currents which so often prove fatal to her. 
Tbe safety of the vessel generally depends on the skill and tact oj 
those who manage her ; and so does the conduct of the pupil. Ir"^ 
the former case, either from the weakness of the ship, or the extremi 
violence of the tempest, the most skilful and experienced steersmaa 
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often be incapable of saving her from destruction ; and in the 
latter, encli may be the preponderance of the animal lobe, that tbe 
most able and siicfeaaful teachers may in vain exert their utmost skill 
to " train up the child in the way he should go :" in this case the or- 
ganization is the cause of their faOure, and consequently that pupil is 
not responsible. When he goes out into the world, he will thieve, or 
murder, or take to gambling, or profligacy, according to the indivi- 
dual size of his animal organs ; but the law has no right to visit him 
with anyother punishment than imprisonment — imprisonment for life.* 
He should never have been at large ; and the public hasitself to blame 
— not the unfortunate individual — for the disasters thus occasioned. 
These are, however, extreme cases. I intend, for the present, to con- 
fine my observations to the usual run of pnpils, whose non-advance- 
ment may he referred to the ignorance of the master. 

The first care of the teacher should he to gain the vnll of the pupil. 
Masters are fully aware of the necessity of this, — Judging from the 
frequency with which they inform the pupil " there must be the will," 
"nothing can bedone without the will," &c. &c. ; but, if we judge from 
iheai proceedings, we should be rather apt to imagine that they wish to 
do every thing in their power to ^wwcMi the pupil from acquiring this 
much-desired will ; and, certainly, they could not possibly take more 
efiectual methods to do so, than they practice at present. Is the sub- 
ject language — the pupil mistakes the nominative for the accusative, 
so adjective for a participle, or any trivial error of the kind; and the 
master (I have witnessed it. and more than witnessed it) Ibrthwilh, 
Ales into a passion, abuses, and even strikes the object of his rudleil 
temper : thus, setting an example ofthat foibearanceand mercy which 
his Saviour set him when on earth ! This conduct inflames and 
strsngthens ttie combativeness and dcstructiveness of the child; 
weakens hb benevolence, veneration, and conscientiousness; and de- 
velopes his cautiuusnesa and secretivenesB ; while it, at the same 
time, brings the master into contempt, nnd disgusts him of the subject. 
And this i« what is called " giving the will." Is it possible that men 
can have exercised their privilege as thinking beings, of tracing cause 
and efiect, and yet act in so unfeeling, so barbarous a manner ? Yet, 
thousands on thousands of youths have been treated thus, — thou- 
sands are treated thus, and thousands will be so treated for geueradons 
tacome: will be forced to squander the springtime of life — at best, 
^ort, precarious, and chequered ; to spend in anguish those years. 
intend«i by the Almighty Creator to be devoted to the investigation 
of Nature, ever redolent of beauty, harmony, and grandeur — all 
through the ignorance — the wilful ignorance of those who ought to 
ffe their instructors, their guardians, and their friends ; but who are, 
^' lo often, like the blind leading the blind. Is it, then, to be wondered 

, that both fall into the ditch ? 

[ FrankneBs should be encourageil in young people. This qualitv is, - 
r, stifled aapfTeclually as the will: although both are equally 
for. Surly looks aud harsh words, privations and blows, are 
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certainly not the way to obtain it. " To punish in the presence of 
others," it has been well remarked, "drives the gentle spirit to artifice, 1 
and the nigged to despair ; geoerateB deceit and cunning, the most 1 
hopeless andhateful in the whole catalogue of youthful failings. Se- I 
verity mill drive terrified children to seek, notjbr reformation butjfor J 
trnpumty. A readineaa to foi^ive them promotes frankuess. And. we . 
should, above all things, eucourage them to be &ank, in order to come 
at their faults. They nave not more faults for being open, they only 
discover more," After a course of education, conducted chiefly by ap- 
peals to tlie animal propensities, how frequently do we hear parents . 
and teachers lament the excessive secretive spirit of their pupils ; 
" that secretivenesa ia the oddest propensity," quoth they, " 1 am ' 
BUie OUT boys have had sufficient pains taken with them; and this is 
the return they make for the expense and labour that have been be- 
stowed on them." Deluded mortals ! do they not know that "as they 
BOW, thus shall they reap." Tliey sow in sorrow and shall reap in'. 
bitterness. 

On hearing it asserted that the failure or non-advance of the pupil 
depends on the teacher or the organization,* the exclamation frequently 
ensues, "What! would you naake children into mere autoniatona ; 
puppets in the hands of others ; naxeu images, whose shape depends 
on the will of others! This ia, indeed, a dangerous doctrine!" It is.. 
not only wrong, but it is also presumptuous, to assert that to be a dan- 
gerous doctrine which it is possible may, and often does turn out, to ' 
be founded in nature. If it is ultimately found to be true, it must 
have been ordained by the Creator ,- and what an awful responBibiliiy 
to esteem lightly, and pronounce to be prejudicial, the ordinances of' 
the Creator ! With regard to the doctrine, that the conduct and ad- 
vance of the pupils depend on the teacher, let us hear what Mr, Abbot^ ; 
one of our best writers on Education, says : " Boys and girls are the ■ 
materials the teacher has to work upon, and he should take care to-' 
make himself acquainted with these materials, just as they are. A > 
certain class of teachers, however, do not seem to know at all what sort . 
of beings they have to deal with; or, if they know, do not eormder. 
They expect from them what ia not to be obtained, and then are dis- 
appointed and vexed at the failure. It is as if a carpenter should at- 
tempt to support an entablature by pillars of wood too slight for the 
weight, and then go on, from week to week, sulFering anxiety and irri- . 

j tation, as he sees them aweUing and splitting under the burden — find- 

^^1 ing fault leUh the wood, instead of taking it to himself." This com-. 

^^fe pai'ison may he carried still further. The usual custom that parentsi 
^^^ have of engaging a tutor, without any knowledge of bow far he Isj 
^^H qualified for the awfully responsible task of teaching the young idefr 
^^B how to shoot, and without any other recommendation than that he is. 
^^H a very learned man, may be compared to a person who wishes to have' 
^^H a cabinet made, hires a carpenter who can talk very sagaciously about 
^^H planes and saws, but who never used either in his life; and afier' 
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^(bnths of unsuccessful [rials, both laying the blame on the mtileriaitp 
aa.y that every expense had been Invished, and great pains taken, and 
jet no advance had l)een made ! 

I have more — much more to say ; but must here conclude this all- 
importaut subjeet. I have brought forward no particular instance to 
illustrate my remarks, which are, I am aware, greatly against their 
making a lasting imprcBsion on those to whom they are addressed. I 
have known those who were most remarkable for violating in every 
way the principles here laid down, to read works which expose and 
strongly censure the like errors, with great complacency, bestow com- 
mendation on them, as — " very good principles these, very ; nothing 
new however;" and then continue their old practices as zealously as 
before. May we not here apply the words of St. James: "Be ye doers 
of the word and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves. For if 
any man be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man 
beholding liis natural face in a glass; for he beholdetli himself, and 
goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was. 
Uut whoso looketli into the perfect law of liberty, and coutinueth 
therein; he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the word; this 
man sball be blessed in his deed." 

^We are now, however, beginning to catch glimpses of the glorious 
« which will dawu on posterity; dispersing bigotry, prejudice, and 
korance, even as the rising sim disperses the fogs, and mists, and 
iours, of the preceding night. The iron age has lotig since passed 
; the brazen age is giving way to the silver age ; and in humble 
dence in the mercy of the Most High, we may expect the long- 
dieted GOLDEN AGE, when spears shall be beaten into pruning 
nks, and swords into plough shares, "and the earth shall ' " - - 
* knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea." 
%ttoa Ball, Derbushire, Sept. 8, 1835. 



MAXIMS AND APHORISMS ON MORAL TRAINING. 
No. a. 

on THE phisciples of chhistus philosofht. 

XXXIV. 

aiEMiiiiii that the soul of a child is a green, and not a withered 
^ ; that it hath bud and blossom in itself, as well as the canker 
\ die worm. As it is the surrounding atmosphere that developes 
■ withering disease of the plant; so is it the moral atmosphere 
'li which you surround the child's soul, that must bring out the 
rer and the fruits, the mildew or the bhght. Light and warmth 
} the two great agents in the natural world ; intelhgence and love 
I Aose of the moral world. The warmth of the sun of righteous- 
9 charity — the iiast that chills is selfishness and want of syni' 
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^llect that you have to do with mind — with the immortal part 

a : that whatever you do, or tail to do, stretches Into eternity : 

t, througli the mind you operate- on the spirit; and thus ffota- lieedt 
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are hnmorUtl as iJui spirit upon which you act. As mind only can act 
on mind ; so spirit can only act on spirit. Hence the importance of 
the teacher having vital religion in the heart — ^hence the influence of 
the si)irit. If anything can dignify the office of the teacher, it is these 
reflections. 

XXXVI. 

As the brain is the organ by which the soul holds converse and 
connection with the ** outward and visible" world ; so the mind is 
the power by which it holds " mysterious converse" with the world of 
spirits. Conscientiousness, reason, and principle, are the attributes of 
the soul : those of the mind, perception, conception, and understand- 
ing. Hence the importance of moral, rather than intellectual instruc- 
tion. 

XXXVII. 

How beautiful and lovely is the confiding faith of a little one. Be- 
hold a little darling, " applying to his ear the convolutions of a 
smooth-lipped shell." He deems he hears the murmurings of the 
distant sea: with what rapture does he listen — how his little eyes 
gleam on you in surprise and wonder ; how delightful is faith to him 
— so glad, so joyous, receives he the tidings of the unseen world. Call 
this not credulity ; but a divinity that stirs within us : the longings 
of the soul for its native home. Oh ! damp not this pure faith, but 
use it as one of the first instruments of teaching. 

XXXVIII. 

Let a child know, from the earliest period, that he is to be a man ; 
but do not attempt to make a man of him before his time. If you do, 
you will have to work against nature. His feelings, his sympathies, 
are yoin* great principles of action. That water of love which over- 
flows his eyes when you chide, or when you sorrow, speaks of the fresh- 
ness of his soul's fount. Then, choak it not up with the dry lumber 
of grammar and mathematics too soon. Nature first developes the 
feelings : it is yours first to restrain, to cultivate, to train them. A 
child cries the moment he is born ; he soon smiles in your face, and 
shows that he is a divided being, between joy and sorrow. Associate 
with the former, all that is morally lovely ; and with the other, moral 
deformity in its most gorgon face. 

XXXIX. 

Would that mothers knew the virtue and power of a frown and a 
kiss ; for with these instruments of terror and love, a child may h& 
governed almost entirely before it can speak. But parents apply thef 
same treatment to the tender bud just springing from its germ, a^ 
they would to the ** gnarled oak with which the storms do wrestle^ 
uselessly." They snarl, they scold, they fight, they rave, they storm ^ 
and the child, though soft and calm as is the waveless lake, is stirredl 
into turbulence and wrath : and their cry is heard — *'What a tiresomis^ 
child." 

XL. 

The greatest curse to the young are nursa^y -maids : and the great-^ 
est blessing that could be conferred on society, would be the forminp^ 
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I institution for thoir " training" in the manageiaunt of children. 
Bom and brought up in the midst of ignorance and vico, what can be 
expected of them, but that thay will transmit their ignorance, thei)" 
■vices of lumper, and bad habits, to the children whom they have in 
large ? Yel parents pnt their children uudtr their ciire with as little 
morse as " they would drown a batch of bhnd puppies, fifteen to the 
" Half the faults of temper and of disposition which chUdren 
ts, may be attributed to the nursery-maid 'a influence. The per- 
son who could devise means for improving and teaching this useful 
class of persons, would desei-ve a patent of nobility. "What kind friend 
to his species will attempt an institution for the formation and train- 
ing of nursery-governesses, and nurse-maids. 
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The greatest simpleton in Education is ho who sees any foolishness 
a child's observations: every word of a child, under five years of 
age, should be considered us aphenomenonof mind : those that appear 
foolish, as well as those that appear wise, should be traced to their 
roots ; their associations are, at times, the most ludicrous. Aasocia- 
Uoos of sound, as well as of sight, tead to entangle their ideas. John- 
<n related that the idea he attached to " the children of wrath," was 
some strange manner, by reading of the children of 
d being put into u cuuldrun, in the Maccabees, and the similarity 
if sound with broth ; so that he always figured the wrath of the Most 
High to consist In children being boiled in a cauldron. How impor- 
tant, then, is it to take notice oi' a child's expressions, however smiple 
they appear : and how important to affix correct ideas to words ; and 
question children on all they read or utter. 



XLII. 



Ijet yam first attempt be to get the child into a habit of questioning 

_'ou oa all he sees, or hears, or reads : never mind how often the same 

question is iterated, nor how idle they appear ; the child does not 

Uunk them so. When yon question in your turn, seem rather as 

though you sought to obtain from, than to give them information. 

"'o die form and matter of yout questions the child himself will be 

lur guide : in form they must, at first, be exceedingly simple, and 

answers obvious. When they relate to, and you would ascertmn how 

the child has understood, any thing which he has heard or read, 

ry your expressions. The child will thus be taught to attend to the 

e of words, rather than to words themselves ; and to remember 

.use he comprehends, aud not because he can repeat. There is a 

^ a dead memory, as there is a living and dead iaith. 



Aa regards tjie matter of questions, yon must descend to the child's 
btind, and enter into the circumstances in which he has moved ; the 
kssociations connected with these circumstances : and it must be 
^ours to hook, as it were, these cb'cumstances and associations with 
the higher 'ones of your own experience. Thereby you link yonr 
** "i the child's : you attaoh &on faigfaw pnanipleB Hvip^iii 



your own heari, lo the genns of goodncas diecoverahli? In him. Tims 
should the image of Christ live in your soul, you will impress it upon 
the suBceptible aud wax -like tablet of bis. 

XLIV. 

But how must that impreBsion be made ? Not by force : not 
against the will ; it must come from your eyes in the sweet benevo- 
lence which Christ exhibited when he was himself on earth. It must 
oome from your voice iu those soft acncots that enchant and subdue 
the spirit. It must come under those features of moral beauty which 
make truth as lovely to the mind as a blooming flower is to the eye. 
It must come in that halo of religious elory which turns even the dark 
clouds of affliction into brightness. Thus will the child look upon 
the impression with a reverence, an admiration, a delight, and a love. 

XLV. 

Work through the sympathies : by doing this you improve them. 
But remember that it is by moderate stimuli, successively employed, 
that they are perfected. Immoderate stimuli will render tbem mor- 
bid. You may take a child through the history of Christ in this 
manner ; for the New Testament facta regarding our Lord seem as if 
written for this purpose. What interests a child more than the Balie 
of Bethlehem lying in a manger ? and his deliverance from the tyranny 
of Herod ; his flight by night ; again, his temptation, striking and sub- 
lime. Proceed thna with the miracles in tlieir order, and follow them 
with the sufferings ; rising gradually, through the watching, passion, 
and agony, to that grand climax, the crucifixion. From that darii 
act of horror the mind is relieved by tlie glorious resurrection, the 
joyous appearance, the comforting influence, the triumphant ascension. 
Reflect on the feelings and the passions thus hallowed and sanctified, 
as ideas of this nature pass through the mind; how succeasively ad- 
miration and wonder take possession of it : how beautifully goodneas, 
unbounded benevolence, and love, are mingled with these emotions. 
And, eventually, when all the faculties of the mind are bound up in 
transcendant veneration and adoration, how Pity, with herfoimtof- 
., tears, cements for ever the images and feelings thus raised within the 

^H heart, till they become, as it were, a part of its pulsation. Well 

^H might it be written — 

^H " The law of the Lord is perfect convertiug tlie soul." 

^H No book ever was, or can be written, better calculated for a child' 

I g 
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instruction, -according to the best principles of philosophical teachine, 
than the New Testament; provided it is taught ia its purity and tni£, 
and no attempt is made to flx abstract dogmas and controverted cteeda. 

XL VI. 

The character of the childish mind is passivity. The child's will is 
obedient to the external world, and the wants of his physical nature. 
His individual being is lost in the number and immensity of tlie objects 
around him ; they form his life, which is one continuity of ever-vary- 
ing sensations. But the tutor must work with the child's disposition. 
He must seek, therefore, to give his mind extensiveuess, by directing 
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its attention to objects which it may have overlooked; and at the aamftj 
time to arouBe it, by his queations, to an accurate ohaervation of thenaJB 
ty demanding exactness in the child's deacriptiona of their extemaifl 
forma and characters — a first step to natural history. I 

Education will not be considered by the good teacher only as the 
business of so many hours a-day. but the business and the pleasure of 
the whole day. He will follow has pupils to the play-ground, and will 
there mark die objects and events which catch and arrest their atten- 
tion. On these, and his other studies and pUTBuits, he will question the 
child ; and his questions will urge him to narrate 'with clearness and 

e'lion, and will prove therefore a fair introduction to that portion 
timy which treats of human actions. J 

XLVIIl. I 

custom a child, as soon as it can apeak, to narrate his little expe- f 
nences, his "chapter of accidents," his griefs, his fears, his hopes: 
to communicate what he has noticed in the world without ; and what 
he feels struggling in the world within. Anxious to have something 
to narrate, he will he induced to give attention to objects around him^ 
and what ia passing in the sphere of his instruction ; and to observM 
and note events, will become one of his first pleasures : and this id 
the groimd-work of a thoughtful character. fl 

XLIX. ■ 

When events are real, they should be narrated wLih precision ; whea| 
ihcy are imaginary, the &cts and impressions should be expressed iifl 
a more fervid style. The child or youth must early learn to distiii-"J 
guish between what is intended merely to give information, and what 
to afford pleasure by exciting astonishment, wonder, or sympathy. In 
all. cleaniess of dejiniiion must be a sine ijuA rum. When the child 
advances towards boyhood, and not till then, ought your questions to 
any degree be of a redecdve character. The perceptive organs are 
developed first. In this case you lead the boy to compare hia i 
pressions with the phenomenon which induced them ; (. e. to more 
curate observation of phenomena ; that he may not confound 
larity with identity, or accidental with essential diiierence, or 
position with casualty, 

L. 

Let yova questions be such as will urge him to the observation 
particidara : for these particulars are the thmgs that seem to cohere 
with the mind. Take a book, for instance, and let us enumerate some 
of the particulars about it. It has a back, sides, ends, corners, leaves, 
edges, binding, lettering, gUding, blank page, printed page, title page, 
preface, introduction, chapters, notes, printed letters, index: it is 
smooth and heavy ; it is coloured ; and, lastly, it has something he- 
longing to it, which does not appear — its author. Then it is writ1 
for a purpose existing in the Tnind of the author; and this purpose 
produced by a good or evil impulse. Then the difference between 
necessary accordance of those particulars with the book, and how 
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and in what manner they were necessarily connected with the mind 
of the author. In this manner, you should treat all the facts and 
objects of science and philosophy. 

LI. 

In propounding ideas of religion and moralily, be not guided by 
your " own heart's imaginings/' nor think that dry articles of faith or 
maxims of morality, drawn up formally, will strike the heart or intel- 
lect of a child. Be guided by God himself in the matter. In the 
Bible God illustrates his law by examples. He not only calls upon 
man to obey him, but he brings before the mind the walks of para- 
dise, the joy of our first parents, and the terrible lesson of their fall. 
He not only says " thou shalt do no murder," but he gives us the 
striking scene of a " brother falling by a brother's hand ; " and many 
others, over which his vengeance lives. Every conmiand has its illus- 
trative picture ; every crime is not only declared to be so, but shown 
to be so. They speak through their consequences. Oppression, 
tyranny, and obstinacy, are associated with Pharoah, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Saul, and others. l^e decalogue was given in thunders and in 
lightnings ; and Christ taught by miracles and by parables. But in- 
stead of following God's will in teaching religion, we follow our own. 
"All the sects" would cram a catechism into a child's hand, filled 
with the highest and the greatest of truths it is true, but, like the rods 
of the rebellious priests, they are dry even in the sanctuary; while 
the true interpreter of God's will hath both the bud and blossom. A 
revelation projected and propounded ex catJiedrd, will lead to a faith, 
perchance, but it wOl be a barren one ; and instead of sparkling with 
the waters of eternal life, will resemble the Dead Sea, bitter to the 
taste and utterly preventing the growth of all verdure. 

(To be continued,) 



ON THE ABUSE OF THE CLASSICS. 

ADDRESSED TO PARENTS. 

Cum sit turpe magis nostris nescire Latine omnia Grmce* — Juv. 

We have often wished that the principles of the Temperance Societies 
could be brought to bear specifically upon some others of our moral and 
mental infirmities : among the latter, there is one which would receive as 
much benefit from the application of them as any that we could point 
out, namely — the abuse of Classical literature in the education of the 
young. We cannot pass down a street without observing ** Classical 
and Mathematical Academy," written in large letters, over perhaps the 
first floor window of a chandler's shop or a coal shed. From the pa- 
rent in the humblest walks of life, up to the merchant and M.P. shop- 
keeper, all seem to be absorbed by one idea — ^the importance of classi- 
cal instruction. The petty huckster who pays a shilling a week for his 
son's instruction at a day-school, and the retired ^/M?wist, who sends 
him to a boarding academy of £100 per annum, stipulates that he 
shall receive a classical education; associating with tMs term, all 
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B learniDB ant! accomplbhments of a gentlemaQ. The poor school*] 
ister, finding this to be the rage, Eiccommodatea himself to the pre-j 
-\'aiiingiUcLTiia: he says, it is my duty to consult the wishes of the parental 
of my pupils; and if they wish their children to grunt "SKhceehQc"\ 
J shall not decline it. The higher kind of tutor who " prepares hw 
pupils for the universities and public schools, " finds that the great 
thing in their preparation, is to get them as far into Latin and Greek 
as he can ; and for this purpose, he sacrifices, and must sacrifice a 
very great amount of useful information ; and is induced to pursue, 
as the principal part of his studies, the abstractions of grammar, or tlw^ 
committing to memory of the vocabulary : thus the memory is princi-j 
pally exercised, and the higher power of the intellect is 1 

" III cold abstraction left to rot." J 

It is our object to show — and it requires no great power of argu-l 
ment to do this — that the Latin and Greek classics are, in one case^ 
almost, if not altogether, useless in instruction ; and in the othei,- 
Ihe abuse of them is so great, that they do "more harm tlian good," 

Two or three ceoturiea ago, almost all knowledge was locked up in 
dead languages ; and works written by our own countrymen of both a 
philosophical and mathematical kind were often composed in Latin — 
our own language being extremely poor. These languages were then 
very properly considered of paramount importance ; and their study 
naturally held a very high place in tuition : but the social condition 
of mankind has, since that period, undergone so many extraordinary 
changes, and our own language has become so rich iu expression, as 
to be infedor to none, ancient or modem : thus the necessity for the 
acquisition of the dead languages, as a means of becoming acquainted 
with living truths, no longer exists ; but it shows most forcibly the 
effect of " tyrant custom ;" and the slow subsiding of " ancient pre- 
judices;" and more especially, how long a habit once fixed retains 
its hold on the public mind ; that two centuries, at least, after the 
necessity for a thing exists, it should continue to go on, although. 
it may produce a positive evJI, where it originally conferred an impor-' 
tant benefit: a thing about as wise as if Noah had continued to liv( 
in the ark after the waters had subsided. 

~ ' ir language is Saxon : it retains many words how- 

[ from the "Welsh, the Cornish, and the Belgic. The Norman 

^ , which is formed by the junction of one of the Northern 

« with the Latin, was attempted to be forced down the people's 

throats gainst their will, by the Norman Conqueror, and his suc- 
cessors ; with a view to change the vernacular language, and with it to 
root out the dearest associations of the people ; but after the experi- 
ment had been tried for 300 years, it was found to be forcing nature's 
course against the grain, and as futile as modem attempts at 
school-boya learn it against their will ; and the law made for id 
foTcernent of the experiment was repealed, At the revival of h 
■' [ borrowed largely from the Greek and Latin languages . 

sfore and after this period, many French, Spanish, Italian, and 

n words have been introduced. Music, sculpture, and painting, 

« borrowed their expressions from Italy ; the French have supplied 
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a vast number of words, within the last century many, to the disgrace 
of English authors ; while philosophy and mathematics daOy find the 
necessity of borrowing from the Latin and the Greek. 

With regard to the last-mentioned language, and the Latin, there is 
a difference as great as there is between a primitive genius and a second- 
hand imitator. Cicero, who laboured to defend his language, in his very 
defence of it showed its poverty, compared with the Greek, from the 
abundance of tlie Greek words which he was obliged to niake use of 
in all his compositions, from his philosophical works even to his most 
familiar letters Taking the Latin language, as we have it even now, 
compared ^^ith the Greek, and with our own — the next in every thing 
that constitutes beauty in a language, to the Greek — it is miserably 
poor in its vocabulary, and decidedly deficient in its mechanism. The 
want of a definite article, and of a distinction between the preterite 
and aorist tenses, are defects so great as to place it below most other 
languages at present known. It is true that the Greek language is in* 
disputably the finest ever spoken by any nation with whose Uterature 
we have become acquainted. It is, indeed, a most perfect and won- 
derful machine of human thought ; and may be called, in contradis- 
tinction to all others, the language of the soul; and, from its gigantic 
power and force, the language of the brave. In loftiness of sound it 
IS like the thunders that play around its own Ol3rmpus, " full of the 
hollow greeting of the rocks." We may well conceive the ef^ts of 
the orations of Demosthenes, independent of the eloquent matter of 
which they are composed. Most of the terminations of the Greek 
words are inconceivably grand. How noble must have been the eflfect, 
even in sound, of the following, from the lips of the finest orator of 
the Greeks — 

u^XXwg Ta xai naQi noivwv 
WQayfiaiwv xal tjiyaXwv vtjoDV BovXevogJievoiv 

Besides its loftiness, it possesses also the most exquisite delicacy 
and harmony. Those minute and nice distinctions, which, in other 
languages, can find no expression, have, in the Greek, a mine of 
words capable of conveying the nicest and most delicate feelings of 
the soul. It draws lines where all other instruments of reason only 
make blots, and works out the various and most intricate metaphysical 
problems of the mind, where the Latin, with all its boasted powers, 
cannot get beyond the pons asinorum of expression. Such a language 
was worthy of the great men who threw their spirits into it, and whose 
presence, even now, haunts the mind with their intellectual beauty. 
Homer, iEschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Aris- 
totle, Plato, and those great historians, which have thrown their 
sublime spells around us, fill us with a veneration and a love, which 
time tends rather to increase than to diminish. But, great as 
our admiration may be of the Greek language, the Greek literature, 
and the Greek philosophers, poets, moralists, and historians, we 
must not forget that our own language, and our own geniuses, at 
least equal, if the y do not surpass those of Attica. Nay, we would 

* I'lonounced — '* Allose tee kaay |»eri koinoue pragmatonc kaay nieg-galone umoof 
bovrleuomeDODe." 
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^^b, [faat our own tongue, in expression and in copiousneas, docs sur- 
^^Bb that of ancient Greece ; and that, as a language, it surpasses all 
^^B other anuieot and modern languages. As to our own Utera- 
^^■e, great as was that of Greece and Home, both together cannot 
^^fcal it in richness, in variety, in sublimity, whether in poetry, elo- 
^^Knce, or philosophy. Shakspeare will stand before Euripides, and 
^^BtcuQ before Sophocles, la the estimation of the candid critic, who 
^^ft learned to eschew that adoration of the antique for antiquity's 
^^■e; and from the rich harvest of thought, living in the pages of our 
^^^bt prose writers, from Bacon to Johnson, not to mention the names 
^^^Hie present generation, may be reaped the highest of moral and in- 
^^Kotual food which ever administered to the spiritual comforts, phy- 
^^B] usea, and common necessities of man. 

^^|L Tery few words taken at random, will serve to show the inimita- 

^^■power of expression, which our language possesses. Take the two 

^^Bt important words in all languages, those of affirmative and nega- 

^^Hi, widi us yes and no. What a mUd suavity there is in the former ; 

^^Bmouth opens with gentleness, and there is a frankness in the ex- 

^^ftsion of the lips ; it cannot be spoken without the mouth is par- 

^^H^ open, a proof that they are inimical to closeness and reserve : 

^^Be nothing can be more pressingly negative, both in sound and in 

^^Bposition of the oral muscles, when giving it utterance, than no. 

^^M jaw falls, the face lengthens, there is a repulsiveness in the very 

^^Bration of the monosyllable, that would indicate its meaning to a 

^^Br Zealander. The lips are brought into a closer contact, and the 

^^Bd drops &om them with the gravity of a bullet. Take again the 

^^H^h word thunder : how sublime its sound ; it commences sono- 

^^Bly, and subsides into indistinctness, exactly like thunder. Take 

^^|bi the word ealwaet : there is an abruptness aud brokenness about 

^^^Khat forcibly convey the idea of a rush of waters, impeded in its 

^^Bipitous course by crags and rocks. Words expressive of physical 

lfl^)erties, are also strongly expressive in our language. Howl, cob' 

veys the mournful cry of the wolf. Bark, the sharp noise of the dog; 

Sixir, not only the music of the winds, but also the peculiar voice trf 

the lion. The lom'mg of oxen ; the bleaiitiff of sheep ; the gruniinff 

of pigs ; the caekHng of bens ; the hissing of geese; the gabbling 

of ducks ; the i/elpitig of curs ; the gromUng of the ferocious aoi- 

mals. Then look at abstract terms, little less in expression; look at 

fiaiih, and dasih, and crash, and clash. The word slare again, although 

containing only four letters, is longer in being pronounced than the 

word quick, consisting of .^"e : tlie same may be said of the words, 

loTig and short. What a tosh-tooth sort of appearance has the word 

Jierce ; and what a sombre and bitter aspect has that of reeenge, and 

how determined and savage is its sound : contrast this with tlie word 

Uxe, or contrast love itself with Itate, and what expression do we find. 

fTiese instances of the power and beauty of our language, might 

be multiplied ad in^nitum ; but we shall not press the subject further, 

but rather inquire what classical knowledge (so called) does, for the 

various classes of society, which think themselves bound to acquire it. 

First then we may hold, that the Latin language is valuable 
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troduction to the Greek ; and for those who have the meaiis. and llie 
leisure to acquire that language, it is worth all the pains of head and 
body, which may be taken and endured for its sake. But he who 
enters upon its study must be abown, that the harveat of hia reward 
lies far, very far, from the spring time of his bopes. He baa a long 
and tediouB path to pursue ; the frozen iceberc;a of bis Latin Grant' 
mar. and the burning deserts ofhisGreek accidence must be Kurmonnl- 
ed : he must be bound aa it were to the luonotonous wheel of Ixion, 
and take bitt never ending round of moods, lenses, and declensions. He 
must tread the thorny paths of his accidence. He must wander in 
perplexity, in the wilderness of " Primotnawm conatructio," and his 
"eerborum oonatructio" and strain up the rugged steep of Prajma 
glue Maribus, where ideas are as confined as those of an oyster. He 
mtist wade through the slough of his delectable " Delectus," and for 
seven long years be compelled to taste the dregs of bitterness, and iht 
wine of ttw birch, before he can obtain a mere sniff of the " spicy 
isles that lie beyond the wave." Seven other years of pilgrimage then 
commence, and at the end of even this second apprenticeship what 
is gained? Happy, indeed, is be who, like the fos-hunter, esn 
ride over hedge, (utch, and stile ; take five-barred gates, quagmires, 
briara, thorns, and furze, by the leap ; and mud, slush, and ^tk, bj 
the canter; for the sake of possessing at last a stinking anim^ not 
worth a groat. Happy, no doubt, is he who walks twenty miles to a 
fish-pond, broiled by the sun, and blinded by the dust ; who wadct 
through the bog with his sticklebats in his can, and his rod over Ui 
shoulder, aiid gives five pounds' worth of preparation to catch five 
penny worth of fish. And happy may he be who has a similar geniui 
for the dead languages ; and he may feel a positive pleasure in wind- 
ing through the thorny thickets of the grammatical wilderness, to ob- 
tain in the end the name of a classical aeholar. To such we would 
wish good speed ; aye, and honour him too when he reaches the goal 
to which he sped; and we believe his reword in the end would bi 
ample ; but it is to such and such only that the study of the dead lan- 
guages would be useful, except in certain cases, where a youtii u de- 
signed for a particular profession ; but how preposterously absurd ii 
it to see every schoolmaster, where he takes boarders for £20 s year, 
and day scholars for Is. a week, placarding the newspapers wti 
" Classical School," and making a fuss about Plato and XeiiojAon, 
Virgil and Horace. The smattering of the classics, as it is called, n 
of the dead languages, in reality, which sueh pupUs of such acalibK 
can possibly obtain, affords them a degree of pain in the pursuit sof* 
ficiently powerful to make them hate the very name of a claMic 
author. Deriving thus no pleasure from leai-ning Greek and \a&a', 
they, so soon as they leave school, make all possible haste to foi^ti'i 
they perhaps sometimes niakea brag that they /ertmed it at school, tffld 
exhibit a little vanity in the application of an odd quotation or so, of 
which, like Dominie Samson, they have quite forgot the meaning, iv 
" TTic wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. " 

Before a pupil can become a decent Latin scholar, he must commit 
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it leaa than ten thousand words ; and if he would dabble 
in Greek, with merely a wero toproficiency, lie must make himself mas- 
ter of ten tliousand more : besides all this, the multiplicity of rules and 
exceptions will make it a labour bo great as to exclude, in the needy 
scholar, all other useful knowledge, and in the rich one a very great 
proportion of it : but even this having been done, the dead language 
student will only then find himself in the court-yard of the classical 
temple ; and as iar from entering the building itself as he would be 
from entering St. Paid'a cathedral if he stood at the Goose and Grid- 
iron, in St Paul's Church-yard; which sign might well put him in 
miad of himself, and the torments of his classical establishment. Ad- 
vanced thus far, he would in time he able to enter the portico, and be 
introduced to the dead heroes within the sanctuary ; bitt he would grow 
out of breath before he reached the whispering gallery of converse 
with their spirits, and even then find the way dark, and crooked, and 
difficult, to the top ; and at last, when viewing from its proud heights 
the wealth of its metropolis of beauty, would perhaps be perplexed 
and startled by some barbarous attic sound, as perplexing to the ear 
and understanding, as if he had met a west-country clown at that ele- 
vation addressing him in " pure ComiBh." 

Then, good parents of England, do not be led astray by the pompous 
names of " classical academy ; " for the term is full of sound and I'Mry, 
sigailying nothing; except we give its real meaning — Words and not 
things ; sounds and no ideas. If the child were to speak the truth, 
he would answer with Hamlet, to the inquiry of his tender parent, when 
she sees him poring over his well-thumbed dictionary, " What do yoa 
read my dear?" — '^ ^ords, words, reords;" for so truly does the 
excess — the abuse of the classics, exclude that great universe of know- 
ledge which makes a child feel he is a " living being." Ten thousand 
bright geniuses have wasted their sweetness on the desert air of the 
Latin and Greek grammar. The genial current of the son! has been 
repressed: the green buddings of fervid thought have been withered 
ere they could develope into bloom. Alas ! how many, how very 
maay, have been murdered by the classics. Poor Kirke White is a 
n of its victims ; although to him classical knowledge was in- 
e. But if it does not inflict death in many cases on the 
mtinually does on the soul by the vast amount of education 
i. Does it not shut out, in very many instances, knowledge 
_ _f the vast variety of phenomena which exist in iis and around us ? 
Where do we find the wonders of nature, the properties of bodies, the 
anatomy of our own natural and spiritual being unfolded, as a part of 
school education? And do we find that most valuable of all books — 
the Bible, in its proper place in either the common day, or common 
boarding-schools ? How often do we find the living truths of that re- 
ligion which has God for its author and salvation for its object, 
brought forth Lke light to vivify the inert mass of school morality ? 
How often is the page of history. " rich with the spoils of time," read 
with a view to the budding up of the inner or spiritual man, by the 
application of those great and morally heroic deeds, unconnected with 
ibe savage wutare of contending nations, and unstained with human 
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bkiodf No longer then be under the foolish idea, that the classics, as 
they are termed, can in any dt^ree benefit your children, who may be 
dc§tined to active lite ; or that the attempt to moke them classical 
scholars necessarily involves their being gentlemen ; and least of all 
are they calcntated to make them good sons, husbands, or fathers. In 
illustration, we canuot forbear quoting from the work of Mr. Simpson 
on Education, a work which cannot be too highly recommended. He 
says — " Morality is placed by the classical authors upon a false and any 
thing but a Christian basis ; and yet they are most strenuotisly nd- 
vocated by the clergy, especially in England, as the most appropriate 
discipline for the youthful mind. This is evidently the result of the 
habit of not inquiring into the nature and consistency of long estab' 
lished customs. As part of an e(luca.tion professedly ChrtstiaD, 
admiration of the ancient heathens is worked up almost to idolatry in 
the student : their natural selfishness and injustice, called patriotism, 
are positively recommended as the noblest objects of imitation : the 
history of their murderous aggressive wars, rapine, and martial glory, 
is listened to with delight, and made in mimic essay the pastime of 
the play-ground of every grammar school: the sensuality and pro- 
Qigacy that defiles, sometimes with nameless abomination, the pages 
of the satirical and other poets, which, countenanced for a moment, 
would meet witli and merit stoning by the populace ; nay, the immo- 
ralities of the mythological pantheon itself, as a subject of study in a 
Christian country, have all, as stated exercises for our youth, afforded 
matter of amazement to those who perceive moral distinctions, and 
are accustomed to observe and think consistently. A different stan- 
dard of morals, another rule of right and wrong, seems by habit to 
be applied to those privileged tribes of the ancient world, than is 
acknowledged, theoretically at least, in regard to the modem ; so that 
sensuality, selfishness, injustice, rapacity, cruelty, and crime, ^re, in 
the first, not only passed over as of a difi'erent specific gravity from 
what they count for now-a-days, but are pressed upon the opening 
faculties as the constituents of moral grandeur and practical virtne! 
This essenlial barbarism recoils dreadJully on society : Christianity 
itself is overborne by a spurious morality imbibed from the ancient 
authors, and society continues selfisl], sensual, sod belligerent. It is 
h^h time that truth were looked in the faee, and the world disabused 
ofthis superstition, which has too long survived the popish. When a 
higher moral education shall have taken the bandage trom our eyes, 
it wUl cease to raise a shout of wonder and scorn to predicate that, 
morally viewed, the Greeks and Romans were barbarians from the fiwt 
to the last hour of their history ; and that in their own barbarism they 
were finally extinguished." 

It is a fact that their whole histories are written in blood : their 
noblest deeds are smeared with it: their patriotism is polluted by it: 
and their heroism is defiled by it. Their annals exhibit nations of 
pirates and freebooters on a large scale : and insatiable rapacity is tiie 
distinguishing feature of their policy. How far our admiration of them 
have led to the wars of our own times, the philosopher will perohw 
one day discover. But even now we know that with all llieir h 
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poets, philosophers, and moialista, their morality was upon a wrong 
basis ; in short they were a morally uneitilized people. And yet, 
in tL foolish veneration for them, we would spend years of toU to 
acquire the rudiments of their language, as ii' there was a di- 
vinity about it, and leave our omn. full of the living truths of 
Chriatian morality, and teeming with the noblest discoveries in science 
and in art; because, forsooth, we would imitate the "Universities," 
and think to make our children learned ; which we foolishly deem a 
correct term for the highest degree of wisdom. For ourselves, we do 
not wage war with the schoolmasters or the schools, but with thej^/y 
^parents -. were it the fashion, the present teachers would teach aU 
that we would require ; and that with greater pleasure both to them- 
u^ves and their pupils. We do not wage war with those who wish to 
bring up their children to the learBed professions ; but we do, to the 
very knife, with those opinions which lead a parent to stuff a child full 
of Latin and Gi-eek, when he has no other alteruative afterwards, but 
to put him behind a grocer's, a linendraper's or a cheesemonger's 
oounter ; to give him a clerkship, or to put him to work. We have 
shown the utter impossibility of children whose education must end 
at sixteen, without indeed au extraordinary ajititude for language be 
^bibited, ever attaining to such a degi-ee of classical knowledge as 
will repay the toil of its acquisition. We have shown that our own 
langDage containB a rich harvest for the student ; and that in expres- 
sioD, in force, and in copiousness, it is inferior to none : and we in- 
tend to show, that there is a classical study of a higher power and 
(^greater scope, which might, by comparing the genius of our own 
language with others, tracing the derivation of its terms not only 

I from the Greek and Latin, but from the Saxon, the Normaa, and all 

I others of which it is a compoimd , be made of the highest interest 
and importance. This study we would name Classical English, 

I which should comprehend au analysis of its niceties of expression, 
snd the anatomy oi its construction. ; which sJiould make us acquainted 
with its gradual improvement; and which should endeavour to preserve 
a pure standard of it in Education : and, while doing this, lay the basis 
of an acquaintance with the literature of former and of our own times; 
with those discoveries in art to which the ancients had no pretensions; 
and with those great and striking phenomena of nature which they 
Bufiered to pass by them as spectres that filled them with superstitious 
dread and reverence ; but whioh we have turned into angels of light. 
These observations will be "wormwood" to some who read them, 
but we hope to see the day when these follies will he felt to lie auoh ; 

. and that the middling classes will agree to leave to the higher ones 
those studies ibr which they alone have time and leisure ; and be con- 
tent to give their children, in lieu of it, a comprehensive knowledge of 

! nature, of the organiclawa of theirown being, of therelatiou that ex- 

I Ists between them and others, an-d of Christian morality and Chris- 
n philosophy; much easier of apprehension, more noble in character, 
md far more useful in application , than all the learning even of what 
istermed the Higher Claasics. Wehope toseethis day; and also the 
Mme when Cloancal English, and living truths, will usurp the place of 
the dead languages, and a dry nomenclature. 

, Vol. II —Octoher, 1835, 'a s 
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THK PHILOSOPHY OF WHIPPING, 

BY AN INTELLECTUAL SLAVE DRIVER. 

" Put in every honest hand a lash." 
*' Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipped the offending Adam out of him." 

" Parcere personis dicere de vitiis." 

Those laugh to scorn the aldermanic hody who never tasted the elysium 
of turtle soup ; and if you were ahout to impress a man with a true 
idea of the civic dignity, you would not be so foolish as to " run an 
oration" from Whittington downwards, on the wisdom of the Sanchos, 
who have filled the civic chair ; but invite him rather to a civic feast. 
In this you would be consulting his taste ; and as the taste and the 
will go together, like the Siamese Twins, there would be little dif- 
ficulty in making him of your opinion. So, if we wished to impress, 
as we do, upon a "mortal foe to flogging*' the usefulness of that 
science, we should, instead of urging metaphysical reasoning upon 
him, rather invite him to dine with us upon roast pig, upon one of those 
tender sucklings, under a moon old — guiltless as yet of the sty, who 
had obtained his death by wldpjping (per flaggellationem extremam), 
and thereby superadded a pleasure upon the palate, more intense than 
any possible suffering we can conceive the animal to have endured. 
We should make this our mode of argument ; one which we deem of 
sui generis kind, and only to receive its crowning logic from a regale 
of vcMp syllalub. But alas, our readers are too niunerous to be 
treated this way ; to do it we should be forced to imitate the celebra- 
ted Ho Ti, and set fire to whole villages to get possession of a suficient 
number of sucklings to supply our editorial table. Thus we are 
compelled, much against our will, to enter upon the necessity, advan- 
tages, and leauty of whipping^ in the dry and formal metibod used 
by the schoolmen. First, then, we may take up the question physio- 
logically : if you examine the back of a boy, you will find, in most 
instances, a terrible breadth of shoulder, eviden&y designed for casti- 
gaiion ; it lies out like a wide plain — there are no interposing obsta- 
cles — there are no limbs or projecting nodosities to turn the edge of 
your cane, or to stay the vigor of the strap. The back seems, there- 
fore, as much formed for flogging, as the eye is for seeing, the ear 
for hearing, or the tongue for tasting : a complete organ./br punish- 
ment, as the fist is one of punishment. You will observe, also, that 
when boys sit on their forms a natural curve is presented towards the 
operator " as soliciting the stroke." It is supposed by some eminent 
scholastic physiologists, that this curve is produced by a mutual 
attraction existing between the back of the pupil and the rod, or 
cane, or strap of the tutor ; and that when the attraction of repidskon 
eansts in the mind, the attraction of cohesion immediately commences 
between back and strap, cane and shoulders, birch and breech. We 
may observe, without taking upon ourselves to determine this point, 
that as the magnetic influence is produced by suffering bars of iron to 
remain for a length of time in one position, and that the same bare 
retain this magnetic property ever afterwards, in like manner, to show 
a beautiful analogy, the long habit of flogging which has prevailed in 
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of torture and the human back, as between the sun and the earth. 
Indeed we may look upon o child's mind to contain in it the centrifu- 
gal force, and is liable at all times to flv off in a tangent ; and that the 
rod, on the other hand, is the controlling centripetal power, which 
causes it to move in the circle of wholesome instruction ; and we are 
the more inclined to do this from the variety of experiments which 
are continually esJiihited in the art of teaching. For example, it is 
not only a roil, or cane, or strap, which appear to possess an attraction 
with the back of the boy ; there is a thing called a towler, consisting 
of a piece of cord wound into a series of braided knots at one end, 
while the other is left as a handle, which exiiibits the same affinity. 
There is also the same apparent connection between that long peculiar 
staying muscle of the horse's neck, which enables him to raise his head 
from and hold it to the ground, called the ^na: max, and which boys 
call by an unmentionable name, and which masters use as aforesaid. 
The same degree of the attractive power seems also to exist between 
such things as rulers, flat and round, books, legs of stools, hedge- 
stakes, &c. : but it appears (and this seems conclusive as regards our 
fir§t proposition respecting the attraction between the three primary 
engines of instruction, the cane, strap, and rod) — it appears that the 
attraction here is not so regular : the power seems to be scarely suf- 
ficiently coucenlrated in these latter articles for specific action ; most 
probably for want of that greater uniformity displayed in the former 
inatruments ; and thus we see the ruler sometimes flying suddenly 
froia the hand of the tutor to the head, instead of the hack of the 
scholar : at other times, a book will make a sudden digression to the 
ear or to the eye, and the teg of the stool will fly to the leg of the 
boy ; proving that the atiraciive potoer does exist, but that the uni- 
formity of its action has not yet been tlioroughly eatabhsbed, from the 
operation of some physical or mora! cause, with which we are unac- 
quainted. 

Having thus proved that the back and the cane or rod were made 
for each other, as the oyster is ibr the oyster-knife, or as the skin of 
the eel is made to strip off; having considered the relative use and de- 
sign of the organs, we shall now proceed to discuss the functions of 
"those organs. All organic actions unite to form a certain number of 
fanctions. The back and cane being thus ordained for mutual action 
and re-action, it remains to show what are the functions which this 
action of their separate organs produce. Circulation is a function in 
"U-hich the blood, proceeding from the heart, is conveyed to all parts of 
the body, and from thence returned to its centre. In man, we behold 
two circulations, the one includes the projection of the venous blood 
to the lungs by the venous heart ; and the return of this blood, con- 
"V^ted info arterial, to the aortic heart, is called the i-mall cireulatixM 
• pulmonary circulation. The other comprehends the ]>rojeetion 
fected by the aortic heart of arterial blood to all the parts, and the 
Ituni of this blood, converted into venous, to the pulmonary heart — 
* ' * " The aaeoti of this circulation, taken 
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in a mass, have received the denomination of chrctUatory apparatus. 
In man, it includes the heart, the arteries, the capillary, and pulmo- 
naiT veins ; in the Boy, cane, rod, atrapy rcmes^ and ruUr^ together 
witn swish and pax-wax. We see, therefore, that the boy requires an ex- 
ternal apparatus to promote his circulation : the hearts of men being 
80 much more sensitive than those of children, making this requisite ; 
except in some cases, where shampooing and the kneading apparatus 
are employed. Now, the due circulation of the blood is the most pro- 
minent feature in the phenomenon of health, and to produce it many 
expedients have been employed — such as friction, the use of a rough 
towel, flesh brush, and currycomb ; but all, if we can believe the testi- 
mony of teachers, generally are of little avail, compared with that of 
flagellation. The whole of the blood, amounting in a child to about 
fifteen pounds, has to p£iss through the heart and brain twelve times 
within the hour; that is 170 pounds weight: and when it is consi- 
dered how idle boys generally are at any thing they do of importance 
to them, it will immediately be discovered how necessary it is to assist 
them in so important a part of their animal economy ; and how beau- 
tifully nature has provided the means for doing it ! besides this, flagel- 
lation tetids much to assist another part of our animal functions — 
namely, that which leads to the secretions : therefore, when a boy is 
flogged, we find that he weeps : the secretion of tears is called into ex- 
ercise : again, he roars ; and it has been proved by our first anatomists, 
that the squalling of children is a healthy process ; that it tends to ex- 
ercise and brace the lungs : besides, in castigation, not unfrequently 
other secretions take place well calculated to relieve the system. There- 
fore, flogging must be looked upon as one of the first of counter sti- 
mulants ; and while blisters, and cantharides, and mustard poultices, 
and opodeldoc, may be continued to be applied to adults, remedies, 
quite as beneficial, and much cheaper, may be applied to school-hoys, 
with the certainty of producing results favourable to muscular de- 
velopment and bodily health. 

Flagellation, as regards the mental and moral faculties. When a boy 
cannot comprehend his lesson, it undoubtedly proceeds from conges- 
tion of the blood in the head, called stupidity ; you therefore, very pro- 
perly, give him a box on the ear, to promote the circulation of the 
brain ; if this fails, you give him another on the other side ; if this 
fails in making him understand — say, the difference between an ad- 
jective £ind di. preposition, you baste him across the shoulders ; should 
this fail, he requires bleeding, and you ^YA^ttormze accordingly. 
The results are obvious — ^the head is relieved, and the wheels of the 
Jbrain work again. It was said of Dr. Busby, that he was so dexte- 
rous with his cane, that he could strike all the problems of Euchd on 
a boy's shoulders ; and this was the cause of the Westminster boys 
being such proficients in mathematics : while, at Harrow, it is record- 
ed, that a professor who was remarkably successful in the teaching of 
the dead languages, would make his switch speak hie hcec hoc over a 
boy's back, descending for the lower sound towards the regions of 
corderoy. If this be true, why should not flagellation be treated as a 
science as well as education ? and ought not a Professorship to be 
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endowed, anJ a profeaaor appointed? One of the West Indian ma- 
' itrates, perhaps, might be induced to take upon himself the high 
',ce ; and after having gone through the preliminary process of tai- 
ling, which should he inflicted over the whole body, he might be 
elected Flagellator General, by the votes of tha drummer-boys 
throughout his Majesty's forces, and installed by the bullock drivers 
in &mthfield ; his first duty, for this important service, being to ob- 
tain a repeal of Mr. Martin's Act, and the putting down of the Society 
for Preventing Cruelty to Animals. The advantages which would 
arise from such a Professorship are so many und important it is im- 
possible to recount them : we may, however, advert to the probable 
invention of more delicate instruments of torture, to the insensible 
refinementof the operations, and to the construction of machines for 
shipping ; but what is, perhaps of far more importance to those in 
whose interests we make these remarks, viz. the school-master, would 
be the connection of the science oi flagellation with that oi gym-nastke. 
It needs no argument to prove the sedentary nature of the scholastic, 
profession. Moat schoolmastera exhibit a spare anatomy and a 
bilious habit of body, consequent upon the inequality of corporal with 
mental exercise. It is true, that the exercise of the right arm in fla- 
gellation has preserved many from a premature grave ; but still, it 
seems to require a far more general course of muscular action. 

Prom the proximity of the right arm to the hver, the seat of bili- 
OUB derangement, flagellation has been a simple safety valve in the 
schoohnaster^s health : but, raised into a science, and connected with 
gymnastics, it might be made the means of vigorous bodily efficiency ; 
as beneficial to the pupils as to the 1«acher. We leave to tlie acienti' 
fie professor the means of its arrangement; but we cannot refrain from 
siu^esting that a due exercise of ail the muscles should be aimed at. 
Scientific kicking might be introduced, on mathematical principles ; 
and muscular shakings might be superadded to those other means 
now used to sharpen the intellect and create the will. 

Let the intelligent public no longer be befooled into that growing 
madness which deems kind and gentle treatment the best means of 
advancing a child in his studies ; let them no longer call those teachers 
barbarous and hard-hearted, who make their pupds "black and blue;" 
and above all things let parents be reconciled to the bumps on the 
head, and wheals on the back, which they sometimes behold on a 
Saturday night. They must consider that it is a law of nature— that 
BB Has back is made for the stick, so the stick is for the back ; that it 
promotes the circulation, helps the secretions, removes the bad hu- 
mours, strengthens the frame, and, above all, procures a healthy exer-* 
fose for the master. Montesquieu introduces the spirit of the laws by 
these observations — " Laws, in their most general s^ification, are 
the necessary relations derived from the nature of things. In this 
Aense, all beings have their laws r the material world has its laws, the 
intelSgerurea superior to man, (that is the schoolmasters), have tlieir 
laws; the £>easfs Aa»e their laws ; man has his laws." Thelawofthe 
schoolmaster is to flog ; the law of the schoolboy is to bear it : the 
law of the parent is to endure it; but the law of humanity is to de- 
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nouDce it. And this we trust we have done, by this short piece of 
irony, which may be considered as a random shot fired a-head of the 
scholastic profession : schoolmasters, however, as a body, by no means 
deserve a general stigma, which, probably, might be succeeded by a full 
broadside of popular indignation. We offer here the best arguments 
for the defence of this tyrant custom ; and although we deem that in 
some, though in very rare cases, corporeal punishments may be need- 
ful and beneficial, yet the practice and habit of them is calculated 
to degrade the schoolboy into a slave, and the schoolmaster into a 
brute. 



INSTRUCTORS BY PROFESSION, AND MUTUAL INSTRUC- 

TION SOCIETIES. 

" Palmam qui meruit ferat" 

In our last we alluded to " Mutual Instruction Societies " in terms 
of approbation : we are favourable to them because they do not dig in 
the earth and hide their lord's money ; because they are not content 
with merely reading; because they do not say we have a society for 
mutual improvement, and meet and meet and do imtlmig. Then- 
very constitution requires that the members should thmky should red- 
son^ and should exercise their judgment upon a variety of questions 
of the utmost importance to man. How Tbarren, how deceitful, and 
how vain is that knowledge which is simply irninbed ; nay, how un- 
natural; for there is an instinct within us, which compels us to com- 
municate our knowledge to others if we would not repress it. The 
child who beholds from the window any extraordinary sight, unless 
of a most apathetic and selfish disposition, cries out at the very top of 
his extacy, " look ! look ! oh ! mother, brother, sister, see here, oh ! 
how pretty, do come, make haste : " the very trees that imbibe the 
moisture of the earth, and drink in the glowing sunshine and the south- 
em gale, give it back again in new tokens of beauty — ^in flowers or in 
fruit. Even so every truly good man, will be as eager to distribute 
as to acquire ; and that mind which feels the high importance of truth, 
will yearn to spread it from pole to pole ; and to muiltiply her glances 
from mind to mind, from heart to heart, to the end of all time. 
It is this spirit which seems to actuate the Mutual Instruction Socie- 
ties: and indeed there is something so fnll of Christian love in the 
word mutual — so much of that heavenly reciprocity, which one might 
imagine to exist among the angels in heaven, in the term ; as to make 
us again urge upon our intellectual friends, the formation of such 
Societies, for the spread of intelligence. 

But is it not strange that we observe all sorts and conditions of 
people laudably uniting for the acquisition of information, while those 
who, above all others, ought to unite for the general good — the 
Schoolmasters and the Teachers — are behind. Behind at the 
moment when Education is about to leap from its swaddling bands. 
Behind when the cry is rising on all sides, " What shall we do for the 
people ?'* Behind when even that last of all moveable bodies — the 
government of the country, is moving forward. Rather more than a 
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which would tend to their service. Why their grown up pupils 
d(nng their work ! bearding the pard which they ought to nave been 
the first to grapple with ; taking up questions of the highest 
importance to education, which they ought to have discussed : 
finding out errors which th^y ought to have exploded ; and over- 
tumtDg abuses which they ought, long ago, to have thrown dt 
In London alone, there cannot be less 

who ought systematically to study the great saenee of Bditca&in, 
who ought to form a sociely, for the specific purpose of investigatin 
the phenomena of the human mind, with the view to its cultivatioi 
Every other science, but the first of sciences, has its Societt, 
lessors, its honorary members, its medals, its rewards ; even the very 
beasts of Smithfield Market have their society ; while he, who above all 
other trades, arts, or profeasionH, ought to stand first ; who has pre^ 
eminently to deal with the immortal part of us, upon whom dependi 
in a degree, not to be calculated, the fiiture principles and conduct 
every successive generation — he, the Teachbh op Youth, stands ' 
And is thia to be endured in a couutry, whose institutions are as __ 
as air; whose laws are favourable to every advance of mind; and whose 
capabilities are greater than that of any nation on the face of the 
earth. We say no, it is not to be endured, for it fixes an eternal blot 
upon us. America, that great country, while binding the slave, can 
found a society for the liberation of the mind from the trammels of 
a false education ; while England, who has hurled the black chain in 
the face of tyranny, continues spell-bound with the pernicious cus- 
toms of by-gone ages. Shall this continue ? Philanthropy, Humanity, 
Religion, answer NO. Consistent with these remarks, we have in ano- 
ther page addressed the Teachers of the British empire, which we 
trust will be responded to by a thousand tongues ; and here would 
introduce a paper from the Mutual Instruction Society, Catherl 
Street, for the purpose of showing that the pubhc are stealing 
march upon their instructors, and that the educators are behind 
the uji£dMated. 

^HbtlLD BEWARDS BE SELD OUT AS AN INDUCEMENT TO I 
^Hln Eaay delivered at the Mutual Instruction Soeieti/, Catherine Street, J 
■ Strand, in June, 1835, iy Mr. C. J. Sdffell. 

At it is now unireisally admitted that knowledge should be generally disaerai- 
uoied, wilhout distinction as tu iodiTiduals, it would be needless for me to 
advance any thing in support of the advantages to be derived from the acqui- 
tilioo of koowledge. One question directs us to the consideration of the best 
mode of encouraging die gaining of this great helpmate ; whether we 1 
promote the diffusion of learning, and whether we gain the desired wish i 
spreading knowledge, by holding out rewards to those, wlio are most industrifflS 
in the acquisition of it. ' 

The desire of ascertaining whether education is more widely diffused, !tf 
effects more prominent, and its objects better attained, by tlie holding ont an 
encuumgement in the shape of rewards, to those who will exert themselves in 
It of Ihem, cannot but be coDsideTed as a laudable desire ; and 
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our attention cannot be better directed, than in an inquiry, to ascertain how 
far this mode of giving rewards, fulfils the intentions of those by whom they 
are given. 

Therefore, I trust that every individual will award me credit for what I 
say ; and if in the course of this essay anything may appear on my part as if 
I treated with indifference the good intentions of those persons wno are zea- 
lous in encoumging talent, or the diffusion of knowledgfe, I can assure them 
it is far from my intention : I admit the good intended; but, most certainly I 
cannot reckon on tlie good effected. Therefore, with the view of ascertaining 
the truth — the effect produced by giving rewards for certain performances, I 
have introduced the question for your consideration ; and I feel confident that 
it is necessary to be considered with attention, particularly as the minds of 
the people are being directed to the fonning of a National System of Educa- 
tion: for this subject of course must form a feature in the system. And it 
must be ascertained, whether the giving of rewards is useful in the process of 
education, or whether it produces the contrary result. Therefore, though this 
([uestion may not be of so attractive a nature as some, yet it cannot be denied 
that it is one of utility, and one which has called forth much discussion : in 
short it cannot fail to interest those individuals, who are ardent promoters of 
education, and who are exerting tliemselves to apply the benefits resulting 
from the acquisition of knowledge to all classes of the community. 

When 1 speak of the word learning, I use it in the most extended sense. — "■ 

I do not confine myself to any particular species of knowledge; but to know- 

ledge generally, literary and scientific. 

There are two kinds of rewards, pecuniary and honorary : the former are 
those to which I most object; and though I would allow honoraryrewards to 
be given, it must be under certain conditions and regulations. My principal 
objections to rewards are, that they create disappointment to the many, a desire^ 
for gain, ill feeling in those who do not gain them; and lastly,! object to thei 
because it is unfair to put in opposition, individuals, who have not the sam< 
capacities for acquiring knowledge. 

In order to do our question justice, and consider it rather extensively, w( 
must consider it under the following heads : — 

1st. With reference to Schools. 
2nd. With reference to Mechanics' Institutions. 
3rd. With reference to Society in general. 

1st. With regard to schools. Let us see whether the object is carried intcr^^:^^ 
effect by those persons who give rewards to the most proficient scholar, or 
the boy who completes his task best, or who has excelled his schoolmates, by 
his acuteness of learning in the particular department, according to the direc- 
tion of those who award the prizes. 

The knowledge acquired at school generally (I may say in nine cases out ol 
ten) is such as is of no use to the boys when the time arrives for their beinj^ 
placed out in the world, in the particular occupation they may have chosen^ 
They learn a number of words, and gain a number of sentences from history^- 
geography, (Sec. ; but the meaning is not carried with it : so long as thej 
learn, by rote, a certain set lesson, it is enough ; the master does not enquire 
as to whether they understand the application of what they have been com- 
mitting to memory ; and it is very seldom that the boy enquires the utility oi 
the task, or the meaning of what he has been learning. If he has an oppor- 
tunity (in many cases) he will copy from other boys his sums op other task 
that he is to perform, that can be copied ; and if he can by any stratagei 
manage to shuffle altogether from his lesson, he is very anxious to do it ; 
short every thing that he is set to do is taken as a task. The system in school: 
is carried on in such a manner, that there is no desire on the part of the pupi -* 
to acquire knowledge, nor are its advantages explained to him ; he merel^^ 
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lead anil write, and sum a little ; and that comprises, in most cases, 

e knowledge gained after seven yeare Etlioolinff. 

Mj business is not ta point out the plan that ought to be puisued ; but, this 

I may say.that the scbolarsoTight to have lectures gifen them hyiheir master 

erery week; ihese lectures should explain tbe knowledge tbey may have acquired 

by words, and they ought to be encouraged to ask questions ; it should be the 

endeavour of the master to make his scholars inquisitive, eager to ask questions 

about that whith they do not comprehend, and male thcan lecture to each 

other in their turn, and explain to one another that which they have acquired ; 

^ond thus the master would know that his scholar; were in actual possession of 

^raol knowledge, and bad not committed to memory words, without any know- 

mrk of their use. 

^Mm most schools, at certain periods of the year, prizes are held out as a kind 

^^t mark of distinction to those pupils who ha<re made the most progress ; that 

is, to those who can peiform best that particular task which the master thinks 

is suitable to the purpose : all the scholars are obliged to try, of course some 

must obtain the rewanl. 

Now this system appears to me very prejudicial to the general good of the 
schiKd. We must hear in miud the manner in which the boys perform their 
duties of learning ; because few, if examined properly, would be found com- 
petent to enter the ring', or become a candidate for the reward. 

A scholar who is rather different from the many, id beiug more attentive to 
his learning, or who may be naturally more acute, and who understands ftiuch 
better the task he is to perform, becomes the successful candidate, obtains 
the priie, and is praised by his master for his exertion and talent. Tiiis ap- 
pears all very good ; but what is the impression, among the other scholars ? of 
course a kind of ill-feeling exists in their minds: they think they ought to 
have a prize. They know it is of no use their trying to ohtaia a prize while 
[he other is in tbe school. He obtains a prise every time: they care not 
whether they try or uo ; become eareksa and indifferent; and their abilities are 
not extended, because they meet with no encouragement. Tlie successful caU' 
didaie on the other hand pushes forward because he has something to look for; 
but there is no emulation existing with the other boys. In fact, in a school 
nbere all are known to each other, the system of holding out rewards to those 
who excel in any particular department of the studies, carries with it an evil, 
iS-OSt of the boys, when they try for the prize, know that the one who will obtais 
it is much forwarder than they are ; that he docs not copy bb sums, or mai 
to Steal from his task: the comparison is not just; you must first see boys 

5 roper footing before jou place themiu opposition to each other; ynumust t 
lem the value of that wliichthey are learning: thatit is a rewabu at IT! 
The mind is soon capable of receiving impressions; and it should early he im- 
pressed on their minds that knaieledge u atluable ; and tbe system of commani- 
CAdng knowledge to them must be simple and enticituj; they must afterwaids he 
divided into classes and scholars of nearly equal ability, put in opposition to 
each other; and then, if rewards are held out, emulation will be excited; but 
Aen those disappointed, have a kind of ill-feeling, are apt to be sullen, and 
can titlk about the performance of ibeir task, knowing that they tried tfarar 
' teat and uvre atifa-rtanate. I am thus inclined to think that in schools, re- 
wards are productive of more harm than good ; and that a more genera! good 
feeling preciuls amongst the boys when they ate not put in opposition to one 
nnother; as rewards vreale a diviaion: the successful one forms a much better 
opinion of himself; and, perhaps, a very mean one of the rest 

Knowledge must always be considered as vabiable^-thM it is a treasure of 

itself; and ils attainment should not be encouraged by forced means: the 

;^nng should be taught to know that they are gaining that which is useful — 

- which is to be applied to their bencHt — that it will be their friend when thio 

-Vol. U.~Oclober, 1835. r - 
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turn out into the yporld. The master should endeavour to inculcate the prin- 
ciple, that knowledge is the only means by which men can be made moral ; 
that it is calculated to make them good members of society ; and it is their 
duty to acquire it, as, in after years, the value of it will be more apparent to 
them. 

By holding out a reward we encourage a selfish principle, a desire for gain. 
They look tlien more to the reward than to the principle, or the valtte of know- 
ledge; they thirst after ^ain ,' not pursue knowledge from a conviction of the 
benefit accruing to society or individuals from its possession ; they think that 
the reward is the only object to be gained ; and that knowledge is merely a 
lecondary consideration. Why should we hold out a pecuniary inducement to 
youth, to gain that which is for their benefit ? why not shew its value ; explain 
its advantages — its application ; demonstrate to them its charms — the amusement 
connected vnth its v^e — the pleasure in gaining it — the many very pleasant 
hours literary conversation or amusement affords ! Then we perform a duty : 
we hold out no discouragement ; nor represent knowledge as not of sufficient 
worth to he acquired, 

I am of opinion, that the giving to youth rewards for knowledge, tends to 
create in their minds a desire for gain. They pursue their task in the hope of 
reward, are put into collision with their schoolmates, and the trial is merely 
to gain possession of the prize, without the least consideration as to the value of 
the task, the object in view, or the benefit of tJiemselves ; knowledge is thus made 
a secondary instrument. 

This, then, tends directly to the contrary object of knowledge : it creates a 
desire for gain, at the expense of knowledge ; an ill feeling is created between 
the scholars ; and it produces a careless disposition, as regards the attainment 
of it ; diappointment is the effect in the minds of the many ; and thus the 
object, for which rewards are held out, is destroyed; ill feeling created; and 
instead of teaching youth to value knowledge, they only seek possession of it, 
as the means of obtaining a reward. 

How often do we find parents offer a reward to their children to learn their 
task : is not this teaching children to learn for the sake of gain ? and when 
they find that something is to be gained by their learning it, they set their 
mind on the subject, and perform the task. This system of instruction is pro- 
ductive of bad effects; and the scholar never will have a light taste for know^ 
ledge so long as rewards are held out to those who unll acquire it. If rewards 
are to be given, they must be given to all the scholars, to avoid an ill feel- 
ing; that is to all who have done their best; to all who have exerted their 
powers for the performance of the task : but certainly the opinion I entertain 
is, that rewards given to youth, as an inducemeiU to learning, are injurious, 
because 

1st. It creates a desire for gain, without teaching them the value of know- 
ledge. 

2ndly. Disappointment to the many is the consequence. And 

3rdly. In schools boys have not the same capacity fur acquiring, though 
they may have the desire ; and are therefore equally entitled to a reward tor 
their exertions. 

Having considered this subject in reference to schools, we will now consider 
its effect on mechanics' institutions and on society. I trust that I have made 
it plain that the system of offering rewards to youth, as an inducement to 
learning is fraught with evil ; and that the result is contrary to the object and 
intentions of those by whom the rewards are given. 

Mechanics' institutions also hold out rewards for certain productions, lite- 
rary and scientific ; but here we must mark the difference between giving re- 
wards for inventions, (mechanical inventions), and the mere gain of knowledge. 
A person who invents any machine for the benefit of the community at large, 
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tod lias a lewaid given him, is eDcourag;ed to go on inventing; and from this 
Act minv nieces of maohinery (the effects of which on society we have ex- 
periepoed) have been invented. In tliis case no individual feels a disappoint- 
ment, because there is no trial between parties. The mechanic produced his 
iwoe of mechaDism, and a certain portion of society awarded him a prize for 
Jug genius : they do not award the prize at the expense of any other party ; 
no ill feeling is created ; and an encouragement is airectly held out for inveii- 
tiTepowen. The good accming to society is manifest; as also the good ac- 
oiingto the inventor — ^not as in the school, where disappointment to the many 
isAecoDseqaence; and although the gain to the mechanic may be compared 
to tbe rewara of the schoolboy, the effect is very different. I wish you to bear 
in mind the distinction here drawn; and not to suppose that I would prevent 
uj eneouiagement being held out to those deserving of support; on the con- 
tiuy, I merely wish to shew the effects of the system on the mass of the 
idulan; and I think it cannot be denied me, that the result from the system 
of lewtrds is what I have shewn. 

Tiie distinction between giving to a person for constructing a machine, or 
impiorements in machinery, which he may have effected ; and the giving of 
mwaida, and putting in opposition persons, in order to try their abilities, is 
^oite apparent; because the mischief results from the last course; not from per- 
Mwbemgfiee to exercise their powers, and their giving rewards far tlieir pro- 
ducing a something that is publicly beneficial : here no ill feeling can take 
plaee, and it is voluntary in all parties to exert their natural powers, and the 
dance for each is the same. 

Now when a reward is offered by any society to that individual who will 
indaoe a certain machine, the effect is also good ; as also the advantage to 
ttoetjr manifest The individuals who try for the reward, and who bring 
dteir mventive powers into play, are not known to each other — though some 
Bay Ve disappointed; but in this case, the candidates carry into complete effect 
tbeplan ; they make the machine — ^perform the end in view; and Uiough one 
MCttine may be preferable to another, still a reward is generally given to all the 
^udidates. Here all the individuals trying for the reward arc certain tliey 
ttny into effect the object they have to perforin, or they would not try. The 
Rward is offered to the body of the people, and those only who are competent 
fiff the task embark in the undertaking. 

The same with regard to rewards held out by certain societies for writing, 
"i^vingt paintings scolpture, and various other branches of knowledge — the 
liononr is duly appreciated by those who obtain the reward, and a spirit of 
oalation excited ; a wide range is given ; and those who arc unsuccessful in 
^ first attempt, are stimulated to fresh exertion ; and thus the power or de- 
^ for knowleoge increases. 

It ^ be seen that I view very differently the giving of rewards publicly to 
wieis, when all are allowed to show their abilities, and are not known to 
<iBe another, to the effect of the system in schools. That rewards for genius 
•*^ talent arc desirable I admit; and that every means sliould be used to en- 
^^"OMijSb the diffusion of knowledge, I also admit ; hut T cannot see that we are 
attyingintD effect any of the objects by holding out an indnccraent to learn- 
^ in schools and mechanics* institutes: for in mechanics^ institutes, as in 
wok, the members are known to each other — their abilities are known to 
™ members; and the talent that is likely to be put forth to obtain the prize, 
j* aho generally known. It is surmised, and pretty near to the mark, who will 
1^ the BQccessf ul candidate: for when once an individual in an institution ob- 
**■** prize for a particular essay, if again that subject is broached, or any 

•l^ttfioft relating to the subject, many of the members arc confident that the 

™.tpiDvided they embarked in the trial) would be unsuccessful ; and I aui 

wviaced that many members, who possess talent and ability for writing on 
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man; queslincs Tor whtch prizes nre offered to those who imawcr them U 
are prevented, from the notion that it is of no nse their trying; hecause thi 
IndiTidunls who hare before obtained the prices, nill again become the stic- 
ceisful candidates; and they are, by such means, preTented from trying. Thus, 
in societies, where the memoers are known to each other in person — their abi- 
lities made public — as also, taking into consideration the diSerence of lime 
existing between the mimibat deeoled lo educational purpoieif I think the 
system produutive of more ill than good ; that tlie abject is enlirely lost for 
which these rewards are giren. And I am the more convinced oi this, be- 
cause BO few try to obtain, oi beeome candidates for, prizes in mechanics' 
institutions — only three or four out nf twelve hundred. The candidates for - 
the prize oti Education at the London Mechanics' Institudon, were only three; 
and I thiak, in most part, it may be attributed to what I have stated: and = 
ever since I have been a member of this institution, the candidates for the s 
prises, on all subjects, have been very, veryfem, cumpared to the htdk of ike - 
tmaahers. I can only attribute it lo the causes I have mentioned. Such is - 
the fact; and it proves for itself that reiwmf* effect but little good there — only -~ 
lo a few individuals. 

The members not being put in classes ; the length of lime considered that — 
they bare been members; the opputlunities they may have had of acquiring; ^ 
and the educatiou they may have received at school; many individuals who -• 
attend mechanics' institutions have but e. short time to devote to learning, or " 
for the purpose of availing themselves of its beneAt; wbUe, on tlie other hand,^_ 
many have hours which they can devote to theirimprovemeDt,and avail them- - 
selves of the advantages such institutions hold forth. Are these choraclers 
St lo be put in collision? — are they on a level with each other ?^ — and is the 
chance a fair one ? Certainly noL If rewards are to be held oat, those who 
enter the ring for the purpose of endeavouring lo win the prize should be 
e4]aal1y matched, — not one allowed to be superior to the other: let every one 
have UiG same chance : let the conditions for all be the same. 

Mechanics' institutions, like schools, in giving rewards for learning,' create 
diattvpoinlment and dissatisfaction in the minds of the many; while it leads 
to uie formation of a system that always gives advantage to those whose 
opportunities of acquiring are much greater; and in the end leads to no 
material baiejif. 

It is a pleasure, an honour, lo the individual who obtains the prize— it is to 
hiscredit,as matters stand; but how many of his brother members wouldbave 
been in his situation, provided they had had similar opportunities. It is sel- 
dom that the labouring man or artizan obtains tbe prize — those, I mean, who 
actually labour — some few exceptions there are; but most certainly the artizan 
or labourer cannot embrace the opportunity to qualify himself to become a 
candidate for the prize. Members then know that this system does not work 
well ; that the chances for each are not the same : and the consequence is a 
backwardness — a carelessness, on the part of a large majority of the members, 
to tij for the prizes. 

When the reward is given publicly, the effect is quite lie contrary; oppor- 
tunity is then allowed for men of genius to exert their lident ; there is no ill 
feeling existing ; and no one knows who will become a candidate — who he 
has lo contend against for the prize — or whether any particular person is likely 
to be successful. Butindependent of this,Iam against money b«ing given as a 
reword in societies; if rewards are given, let them be purely honaruT7rewardE,ot 
rewards inthe shape of medals: because in mechanics' institutes, where money 
is given, it is likely to create a desire for the gain of the l-acre, more that) 
carrying into effect the object of the institution. It is a kind of trade — ft- 
kind of buying talent ; and takes away a part of that honour of the noble 
fitting v'hick ought to influence tkoie who iT>j for rmvrdi ; thrir object shouli 
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so much for gain as for example — as for sliiuulatirig ibeir bratlier 
teemlwrs to I'ullow tlieir esample, lo imitate them, and endeacaur to reap some 
of Che honouis offered for taleid : tl^s appears lo me the isotives h; -which tlie 
doDor and the receiver ought to he influenced. A thirst for money is not the 
object to he inculcated ; hut the desire of promoting the happiness of indiTi- 
diisls by nieatia of educntion, so that the possession of knowledge may be a 
sufficient reward to (hose possessing it ; that it is of itself a sufficient iuduue- 
ment, and that all ought to endeavour to acquire it. 

The arguments in favour of resvardii mny appear very plausible, and deser- 
ving of support : to see individuals receiving a mark of eiicouragemeDt for 
their esertions in knowledge is gratifying. Rewards may emulate certain 
persona to outdo each other as regards the-excrcise of their abilities ; it may 
kindle a flante which cannot easily be extinguished ; and it may move them 
lo exert every nerve. It may do all this; it does bring forward a few, com- 
jiaratively few, individuals as candidates; and in the end something is 
produced highly to the credit of the parties. It may do all ttus ; hut it doei 
not effeut all that it ought to do. Does it make twenty out of a hundred oonie 
forward 7 Does it excite emulntion among even five out of a hundred in echoob 
and institutions ? No, far from it. It is merely among a few that the good 
is produced : the mass are not partakers of the bene(it--do not interest them- 
selves in it; and therefore rewards fall short of the desired and intended 
effect. 

From the considemtion which I have given to the question, I cannot agree 
vtith the holding out rewards as an inducement to learning, by the conductors 
«f schools and mechanics' institutioDS, where the members are known to each 
other, and where u diEappointment is the result to the many, and dissatisfac- 
tion existing in tbe minds of the members. Rewards only can be useful 
-vhere the individuals, who are candidates for the prize, are not known to each 
other; or where rewards are given to any persons who ate deserving, hy 
allowing them to exercise their talent in any way best calcul&.(ed to their suc- 
cess ; and then awarding to the candidate a prize, according lo the time he 
devotes to his particular subject, aod ihe opportunities he may have had of 
making himself proficient in knowledge generally, or in a particular depart- 
itient of knowledge; taking always the influence circumstances may have had, 
into consideratioa. 

Tbe means best calculated to diffuse knowledge, and that will induce indi- 
viduals to acquire it, is to show its ad-BonUiges and ill vahie — the benefits 
accruing to individuals from its pasiessiim and appHealiim, without exciting 
them to learn with the prospect ofohtaining a reward; as it leads them rather to 
prize Ihe reward, than to estimate duly the value of knowledge— particularly 
m the minds of youth: and it is desirable in all socielies, sohools, and in- 
stitudons, to have a kind feeling existing amongst their members : rewards, 
instead of promoting and maturing this feeling, ratlier tend to disunite the 
members, cause disappointment and dissatisfaction in their minds, instead of 
protnoting happiness among all members, as it is desirable to do, and lo the 
object of which education is directed. 

On these grounds I am against rewards being held out to individuals as an 
inducement to learning, except that they are publicly given, when all candi- 
dates have the same opportunity, and when those trying lo obtain the prizes 
ace not known to each other. 

From what I have said it will easily he perceived, that the holding out 
cenards excites eatulatum. Tbe eflect of emulation, I trust, I have clearly 
defined, in the instance of the schoolboys; and I ihint I have also proved 
that rivalry — a desire for superiority, is producUve of the most pernicious 
effect to tile Bcholars; that in mechanics' inslitulions it is also productive of 
e¥il effects ; but that in society generally, it has not that pernicious tendency. 
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I urn B»are llial 1 sIiuJl lie tuld that emnlntiun, whioli the holding oul le- 
wurds creaLes, wiJI lend to advance the mind; that it escites a " geiienius ar- 
dour," he. But I tliiiUi thai, if we pay (ttcnlion to cases in which eranla- 
tlon has been csilled forth, we shall nnd, that it is not rifrht to call it a gene- 
rous ardour: tbeccis no generoMt; in the matter, when one iudiriduJ u 
endearouring to excel the other; tha-t it is a stimulant, which is llkclj to pro- 
duce that ill feeling I have described, and tends to discourage the timid, in 
tAeir inifwtTiex after knowledge: it is sot because it produces a great amuunt 
of eiertioti in some few IndiTiduals, that it ought to he encouraged ; on the 
other band, we muEt inquire how niauy slacken in iLeir efforts, nAer a. check 
occasioned by the success of the receiser of tlie reward. In Eome oases it 
tnoy be quite an innocent feelingi'bu.t it is not so in most cases: every indi- 
vidual feels a pleasure at being successful in his undertaking: on the con- 
trary, every individual feels pain at being unsuccessful ; and it is most likely 
that the uusuccessful candidate will lather slacken in hia endeavours for ibe 
future, than pursue the task with increased energy. 

I now leave this subject in your hands, truEting you will give it tliat con- 
sideration it deserves; remembering that truth, the possesaon of truth, is what 
we seek, and Ui which end all our labours are directed. 



Rewards are productive of good, if they are awarded to tliose indiridtnlB 
who have cxerte<l themselves to the best of their abilities; but fliey are pto- 
(luclivc of harm, if held nut for the purpose of exciting emulatioa: ana in 
schools and institutions, honorary rewards are preferable to pecuniary renuds. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

The Pkrennlogii-al Journal Vol. IX.— No. XL V. 
Th rs is the last quarterly part of the Phrenological Jotmtal. We ex- 
pressed an opinion of the former parts, and of the science itself, iiL 
our last number. The present part contains, in connection wIUl 

Phrenology, and among other interesting articles — Chiistian Ethice 

The Progress of Ethical Philosophy — An Essay on the application of" 
Phrenology to the Investigatioa of Insanity — Remarks on the in- 
fluence of Mental Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon Health- 
Hints on the Fomialion and Conduct of a General Model Normal 
ychool, for training Teachers to supply the Demand of a. Nati<maL 
System of Popular Education ; by James Simpson, Esq. AdvocBte. 

We adverted to the use which might be mode by teachers and. 
pareota of much of the information contained in the PhrenoioffiettF 
Journal, from the subject being so necessarily mbced up with that 
of Education and the development of the faculties. In proof of this 
we camiot refrain from laying before our readers some of the obaer- 
vations which occur in the review of Dr. Brigham'a book on the In- 
fluence of Mental Cultivation upon Health, published at Boaton. 
U. S., 1833. 

The motive which led Dr. Brighara to the publication of the voltmw 
appears by the preface, quoted by the reviewer, ''to awaken public at- 
tention to tho method of educating children, which nuw prevails io 
the "United States of America. It is intended to show llie necessitr 
of giving more attention to the health and the growth of the body ana 
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fiven. To teach that man, in every period of his existence should 
e considered both as a Bpiritual and material being, m influenced 
both by his physical and moral causes ; and that therefore all plans 
for his improvement should be formed, not from a partial view of his 
nature, but from a knowledge of his moral, intellectual, and physical • 
powers, and of their development. The reviewer adds the remark of i 
Dupaty, on seeing the magnificent Anatomical Museum of Florence — 
•'Philosophy has been in the wrong not to descend more deeply into 
physical man : there it is that tlie moral man lies concealed. Dr. 
Brigham therefore proceeds, first, to consider that part or organ of 
the hutndn system which is called into action by mental labour ; and 
then to trace the effect which this labour has upon that part of the 
system, and upon other organs of the body, at different periods of 
life. Ijr. Brighay appears to be of opinion, that to discipline the 
miad, means to call into regular and repeated action, eertmn portions 
of the brain, and to enable them to manifest easUy and powerfully cer- 
tain mental operations. This process is like that of exercising other 
organx of tlw, body ; thus giving them increased facility in the per- 
formance of their respective ^Jjrtio/is. He tliinks further, that there 
is much proof that the brain consists of a congeries of organs, eae!^ 
of which, in a beaitby state, manifests a particular faculty of tliff J 
mind ; and that the power of each faculty chiefly depends on the sias I 
of the appropriate organ. That though he would allude to these facts 1 
only for the purpose oi' directing the inquiries of others to them, his 
present aim is simply to shew that the brain, considered as a whole, 
18 the instrument by which the mind operates 
- .The subject of the second section is, the condition of the brain in 
""UlCT — the effect ou the mind of excitement, and enlargement of the 
in by disease — and the proposition, that mental precocity ia usually 
paptoai of disease. Here the following extract is made, we think, 
y judiciously — 

rst no organ is fully lieTeloped and prepard for iLe powerful 

ts appropriate functiou, let us inquiie at what time of life natnre 

gpaied the brain fot tlie perfommnce of the important ofBce of msnifest- 

" Let OS begin with ibe infant, and aGcertain what Is the condition of its | 
brain in early life. 

" The brain of a new-born infant weighs aliout teti ounces ; * that of a 
adnlt, generally, three pounds and n half, apothecaries' weight, frequently ft 
little less. — But if the mind of ait adult has been long devoted to thought, if 
be has been encaged in constant study, his brain is usually increased beyond 
Qua weight The hiain of Byron, for instance, is said to have weighed four 
pounds and a half; and that of the illustrious Curier, four pounds tliirteen 
ounces and a half. The size of this organ increase! from the time of birth till 
manhood, remains stationary from lliis period until old age, and then dimin- 
ishes in bulk and weight f. The relative size of its different portions can- 
slantly varies during several of tbe first years of life, and it is noE unlit about 
the seventh year that all its parte are formed }. During childhood, it is very 
soft, and even almost liquid niidet the finger, and its different parts cannot be 



dearly disdnjniiKhed.'H Still al this time it is supplied wiili more blooJ, 
pronorljon to its eize, than at any subsequent period. It tlien grows most 
rapidly, and mure rapidly than any other o^an : its weiglit is nearly doubled 
Ht the end of the fifst sii months; and hence the nervous system, bdng con- 
nected with tlie brain, is early developed, and becomes the predominatiiig 
system in youth. At this period of life, however, which is devoted to the in- 
crea.'« ofUie body, it is necessnir that the nervous system should predominate; 
for this system is the source of all vital movement, and presides over ai ' 
(Cives ene^ity to those actions which tend to the growth of the oi^onizatio 
Be^des, ' Infancy,' says Bicbnt, ' is the age of sensoUoc. As every thing- ._ 
new to the infant, every thing attracts ils eyes, ears, nostrils, &c. That which 
to us is an object of iudiffereuce, is to it a source of pleasure. It was theu 
necessary tliat the nervous cerebral system should be adapted by tts early de- 
velopment to the degree of action which it is then io have.' § 

"But this great and early development, though necessary for the aboii 
purposes, very much increases the liability to disease ; it gives a, tendency to 
convulsions, and to inflammation and dropsy of the brnin,^d to other dii 
of the nervous system, which are most common and fatal in childhood. 

" It is, therefore, deeply important that the natural action of the ne 
system should not be much increased, either by too much exercise of the 
mind, or by too strong excitement of tlie feelings, lest at the same time the 
liability of children to nervous diseases be increased, and such a predominance 
given to this system as to moke it always easily excited, and disposed to em- 
pathize with disorder in any part of the body, thosgeneratingapredispodtion 
to hypochondriasis and numerous atllicling nervous afiections. 

" Mental excitement, as has been shown, increases the flow of blood to the 
head, and augments the size and power of the hrain, just as exercise of the 
limbs enlarges and strengthens the muscles of the limbs exeFcised. The 
wonderful powers of mind which an infant or child sometimes manifests, and, 
by which he surpasses ordinary children, do not ajise from belter capacity in. 
the mind itself of the child, but, in fact, from a greater enlargement tW 
usual of some portion or the whole of lie brain, by which the mind is sooner 
enabled to manifests its powers. This enlargement takes place t«hether the 
mental precocity arises from too early and frequent exercise of the mind, « 
from disease ; and it must arise in one of these two ways. But, in mj opiutOD, 
mental precocity is generally a symptom of disease ; and hence those who ex- 
hibit it very frequency die young. This fact ought to be specially rememhef- 
ed by parents, some of whom regard precocity, unless accompanied bj nri&b 
disease, as a must gratilVing indication, and, on account of it, task the memoiy 
and intellect of the child. Sometimes, however, it is accompanied by viriblt 
deformity of the head, and then the fears of parents are greatly awsJiened. 
" ' " ' ■ -■ '- • ■■ -' g of Eckels. Every person 

i, according to the bort me- 
dical authorities, it arises from the irritation or inflammation of some org»i, 
and frequently of the brain. Its most characteristic symptoms when it afiecl) 
the brain, are an enlargement of the head, and premature development otibt 
intellectual faculties. On examining the heads of (hose who have died of 
this disease, the brain is found very voluminous, but ordinarily healthy. Mec- 
kel observes that its mass is increased in rickets; on cflect gradually produced, 
without disoTganization of the brain, by increased action in its blood vesseK 
and the consequent transmission to it of more blood than usual. Being Aug 
augmented in size, increased mental power is the consequence of this aug- 
mentation. ' One of the most remarkable phenomena in the second stage u^ 
rickets,' says M. Monfalcon, ' is the precocious development, and the enetitj 

II Biclial'sGiiuerul Aoalomy, (ul i, ^ lliid. 



f the intellectual facutciea. Rictet; cMIdien hare minds active iind pene- 
rating; their wit is aslooisliiDg; they are suaceplible of lively pa»siims, and 
have peispicadly which does not belong to their age. Their braios enlarge 
la the same manner as Iha cranium does.' He adds, 'This wonderful imagi- 
nation, this judgment, this premature mental power which riolels occasion, 
lias but a short duration. The inlellectmil faculties are rood c^austcd by 
the precocity and energy of this development.''^ 

" I do not tiay or believe that cautious ta^liing of the mindB of young child' 
len will frequently cause this disease ; but I believe there is great dan;^ ttiat 
^^^.will produce the same unnatural growth of the brain, and this will g;iTe 
^^Be to an exhibition cf superior mental power, and be follcwed, as in the case 
^^Ericketa, by pennaraenl weaineas, or loss of mental energy." — (P, 34 — 38.) 
^^T In fiirthet remarks of the reviewer, occurring after the following 
sentence quoted, which we would impress upon all those connected 
with the education of the young, vis. " Tliat the bram is the material 
organ, bij le/aeh all the mental /acuities are man^ested: it is exceed- 
ingly delicate, and hut partially developed in cfdldhood: over exate- 
ment, wJten in this state, is extremely haxardous," the reviewer re- 
marks — 

" Dr Brigharo's third section is devoted to the ' Consequences which have 
resulted from inattention to the connexion between the mind und the body,' 
and lo the proposition that ' the best minds are not produced by early mental 
culture.' He strongly recommeuds to teachers of youth to acquaint themselves 
wilh human anatomy and physiDlogy, especially of the hmin, before they pro- 
ceed to cultivate and discipline die miiiil. He objects to the exces^^tvc ahun- 
B of 'books for cbildreu ;' some of them for children of two or three j'eara 
I-Bge; and holds that the lime is idly spent and mind injured in poring over 
kll books. This, he says, is the result of mating prodigies of children. The 
Diyiviag is an example of the kind of infant education which the author ie- 
^eUea. ' That children do have their mental powers prematurely tasked, is 
tot whioU I know from personal observa^on. I have seen a course like the 
howiBg pursued in many families invariousparts of the country, and I know 
1 tibiscouTse is approved of by many excellent persons. Children of both 
nue required, or induced, to commit to memory many verses, texts of Scrip- 
9, stories, ^c, before they are three years of age. They commence attend- 
fe school, for six hours eatih day, before the age of foar, and often before the 
l^trf three; where tliey are instructed, during three years, in reading, geo- 
~ Bbj, salroDomy, history, arithmetic, geometry, chemistry, botany, natural 
ory, &c. &C. They also commit to memory, while at school, many hymns, 
ionsof the Scriptures, catechisms, i5co. Duringthe same period they attend 
i; Sunday a Sabbath-school, and there recite long lessons: some arerequir- 
RIO Attend upon divine service at the church twice each Sunday, and lo give 
" Munt of the sermon. In addition to these labours, many children have 
IS books, journals, or magazines i© read, which are designed foryouth. 
Save known some required to [pve strict attention to the chapter read in the 
n the morning, and to give an account of it ; and have been astonished 
A alarned at the wonderful power of memory exhibited on such occasions by 
^Idien when but five or six years of age. I have known other children, in 
' ~ n to most of the above [lerformanues, induced lo learn additional hymns, 
s of Scripture, or to read certain books, by the promise of presents from 
it parents or friends." 
y What testimony coidd be offered to the perDiciouB effects of this 
' r-working of children at their studies ! The numbers that have 

■ Diclionnaire rle> Scieuccs MediCBlea, vol. xM. 
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suddenly been stunted in their growth, driven into consiunption, 
brain fever, and partial imbecility of intellect, superinduced by thij 
pernicious custom. Pining atrophy and disease of the digestive or — 
gans we have noticed as the common effect of the disease of Ofoer — 
ediiccUwn, 

The fifth section is on the influence of mental cultivation and ex- - 
citement in producing diseases of the heart. From the sixth section,- 
entitled ^' Remarks upon moral education, the following observation^^ 
are quoted — 

" The remarks which I have made respecting the danger of too early cul- 
tivating the intellectual faculties, do not fully apply to the development of the^ 
moral qualities ; though in regard to them some caution is necessary ; for dan— 
ger is to be apprehended from strongly exciting the feelings of children, andL 
awakening their passions. In endeavouring to call forth and cultivate those 
moral qualities which are good, and to suppress the bad, we should constanUy^ 
keep in mind that the brain is not only the seat of the intellectual faculties, 
but is also the agent by which the passions, the affections, and all the moral 
qualities are manifested. That this is true, is shown in the same way as I 
have proved that the brain is the material organ of the mind. Insanity alone 
furnishes abundant proof. This disease of the brain as often deranges the 
moral as the intellectual faculties." — (P. 87.) Again : " The great object, 
therefore, in moral education should be, to call into repeated action those 
organs that manifest the good qualities, and increase their activity and power. 
For this purpose, it is necessary to study the characters of children when 
quite young ; and when certain moral qualities appear to predominate, that 
are likely to produce bad traits of character, great efforts should be made to 
develope and call into activity opposite qualities : when a child appears ex- 
ceedingly selfish, he should be taught and accustomed to practise benevolence. 
In this manner it is as certain that the moral qualities which are most desira- 
ble may be cultivated and made predominant as that the memory may le 
increased by exercise.' — (P. 88.) 

In his concluding remarks on the volume, the reviewer very ably 
expatiates on the defects creeping into the Wilderspin System of In- 
fant Training; and we must bear our testimony to the fact, that many 
of the Infant Schools which we have witnessed, are degenerating into 
the veriest Dame Schools, and as unlike the system which Mr. Wil- 
derspin has founded as possible. The philosophy of the thing ap- 
pears to be excluded ; and as we were told the other day by a master 
who had 200 children under his charge, *' that as he could not see 
what the children could learn by all Wilderspin's nonsense, — with 
his hammering, sawing, jumping, and roaring — ^he had giving it up, 
and taught' them to sit still and mind their tasks ^ which was more 
agreeable to the committee than so much ' romping and tearing.' " 
Verily it is time for Mr. Wilderspin to be put into a situation to re- 
medy these growing evils : but to the reviewer — 

" We have been thus particular, even to detail, on Dr. Brigham's views of 
early mental culture, that we may apply them to the question now so deeply 
interesting the country and the legislature, that of iidant school education. 
Mr. Cobbett, in one of his Registers published shortiy before his death, applied 
Dr. Brigham's facts and reasonings indiscriminately to the condemnation d 
these institutions ; against which, had he lived, he meant to raise his voice in 
Parliament. He announced, moreover, his intention of printing a cheap 
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, ohvioHsly with (he view of making il 
s warfare aguinst the system. We do not regret ihal ue aia 
not wage the war, but we shonld have thanked hint for a cheap edition of the 
Tolume; for we feel that more temperate reusoners, — among whom we are 
confideDt wo may rank Dr. Brigham Itiraself, — can make use of that work, not 
for the destmotion, but for the defence and benefit, of Infant Schools. 
Cobbelt's intentioD regarding it is about to be fulfilled by hie son. 

" In all that we have written on the subject of Infant Schools,* we h 
broadly and anxiously stated, that moral training, and that guarded precise] 
as it is by Dr. Brighara in his fifth section, — so aa to exercise llie siijverii 
moTttl sentiments, which in general, when left to tbemsetves, act too feebly to 
be in the smallest danger of over-excitement, and to regulate anjl moderate 
the selfish passions and animal propensities, — is the primary end of an Infant 
School ; and that intellectual training should be a secondary and accessary 
otgect only. As a secondary object, we have strongly urged that it should 
never approach to labovr, that it should never overtask the infant£,and that the 
utmost tuey attain should be at^uired incidentally, almost unconsciously, and 
in the very manner in which tli^nfant would instruct himself, by the exercise 
of his senses and observing powers, if left alone; only that his attention 
should be belter directed, and the faculties which nature, as Dr. Brighara 
rightly affinne, has, in the stage of infancy, appetized for that knowledge of 
external objects which infancy is the period to attain, should receive ihdr 
legitimate food better prepared and more usefully administered. We have 
ever been enemies Vi long lessons, tasks, and laborious repetitions. When 
teachers of Infant Schools have foi^tlen, as ihey are perhaps apt to do, that 
the inlellectual training is only secondary, have allotted to it the principal 
place and the la^er share of time, and, yielding to the ignorant prejudices of 
parents, who wish "learning" for their money, have orainmed their iDCant 
pupils for the supposed credit of their own teaching, we have held that they 
were departing irom the essential principle of legitimate infant training. 
Nothing would lend more effeclually to bring them back within the proper 
hounds of that intellectual training which should be harmless and even bene- 
ficial, than just such a work as Dr. Brigham's; and we, therefore, earnestly 
reeommend it to the perusal and re-perusal of every Infant School teacher. 
One obvious improvement it would be well if the directors of Infant Schools 
would most espeiHally enforce — a great deal more time tniifkt to be sneni in the 
plajf-groimd, or at lea.it at play, than U now ttlinost any where alloii'ml. The 
usual alternation is an hour at lessons, and a quarter of an hour in the play- 
ground. We would have this proportion well nigh reversed; we tAould unth 
la tee the ittfantu, ut the very leait, one-half their ichont day in ike play-gnmnd. 
There can else be no time, no opportunity, for moral exercise in reasonably 
continued intercoiiiKe. The teacher's handbell is rtmg for a return to lessons 
before tliey have had time to commix, and even before they have reaped the 
beaefit of air and muscular exercise; while he himself, engrossed, as he is, 
nith die intellectual department, is led to pay scarcely any attention to the 
plav-ground intercourse — the true Infant Scliool, and the moral discipline 
which may there be realized. 

" It does not appear that Dr. Brighan 
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would at once see a field for the best possible employment, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, of children from two to six years of age — the best, the 
only arrangement, when they are judiciously managed, for dispensing pre- 
cisely that kind and degree of intellectual culture, and that moral and 
physical exercise, which are most desirable, and which can be realized 
only in a little community of sufficient numbers, as we have often said, and 
in no private family whatever. But to proceed blindly to cry dowTi the in- 
fant school system, by which alone a practical course of moral education can- 
he applied to the great body of the people, from a hasty conclusion that au 
infant school is a machine for overtasking, overworking, and overexciting th& 
minds, and destroying the health of children, would be a proceeding of gro 
ignorance, and great and serious mischief. Yet we are glad it has been^ 
threatened ; we rejoice, too; in Dr. Brigham's work ; for the threat and th 
work will both tend to put infant school conductors on their guard, lest thei 
schools should lapse into the abuse which has thus been pointed out. 

We make these extracts for the purple of showing how much o 
what is good and applicable to education, may, at times, be found ir 
the Phrenological Journal^ and the advantage that would arise fron 
teachers uniting phrenological, with those other facts that fall undei 
their observation in the school-room. 




The Thirtieth Report of the British and Foreign School Society. 

Thirty years is supposed to mark a generation ; and if we look at th 
immense difference between the present generation and the past, w 
have ample cause for congratulation. The great and important change 
which have taken place in our social and political institutions, ar 
mainly to be attributed to the enlightenment of the people ; cons& - — 
quent on the steady and uniform workings of the excellent society^ ^ 

teachers, who devote particular attenlion to the moral cuhiire of the children, but fol- ^^ 
low no definite system of tuition. Pictures and objects are however made use of to ^E* 
considerable extent, and the children are not kept too long- in a constrained postur^^ -* 
Some of the schools are ill ventilated, and to none is a proper play-ground attached ^ 
but still they seem to he much more rationally conducted than those known to Dr. Brig^ 
ham, who resides in Hartford. The Committee, in closing theirreport, "express the hig "" 
deg-ree of pleasure and interest they have received from the visits they have paid t' 
these infant schools. The cheerfulness — the activity — the healthy, happy looks of th' 
children — their interest in the various exercises — were such as no friend of the youngs 
could look upon without delight. We were glad to see an approach made, as we cer 
taiuly did in these schools, towards a proper and rational mode of treating* and edu 
eating the younger members of the family of man. We have observed in thes- 
establishments the dawn of a happy day — when human nature shall be trained with ai 
enlightened regard to the powers, faculties, and constitution, assigned it by its grea^ 
Creator. We are confident that the infant school system needs only to be improved, a 
it may be, and based firmly, as it ought to be, upon the ultimate principles of humai 
nature, to prove of the highest service in ameliomting man^s present condition. Lt^" "* 
children be gathered in infant schools as early as possible — let them meet with the£ "^ 
fellow-beings in the morning of their days, that they may imbibe early the sociiw^rJ 
principle of humanity — let their various faculties and sentiments be exercised an<^^ 
trained as soon as they are developed — let the infant pupil breathe the atmosphere c^ "* 
love, and yield to the mild but firm pressure of authority — let his early discipliue \m ^ 
grounded on the future supremacy of his moral sentiments — let all that can adorn, giiar«9 « 
ennoble, and perfect human nature, be aimed at from the beginning of the child's carc^^ 
— and the great purpose of the Creator of all will be accomplished.** It is added, bot^^^ 
ever, by the Committee, that '* this system, good as it is, and excellent as it may t7^ 
made, is very partially understood, and very poorly supported among us. Its \svc 
friends are grieved to see it lying under such neglect.** Would that we had it io our 
power to use different language with respect to infant education iu Britaiu ! 
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it annual report is now before iis. It was theirs in the c 
to Btem a tide of popular prejudice, and a sea of opposition : on w 
no adventurer's bark coula have lived an instant, had not Christ 
its pilot. But taking the Bible as its compass, it has steered on' 
vith a success and certainty not to be surpassed by any of I 
religious societies, which have thrown their light upon the present age. 
Every succeedine report has exhibited an advance m intelligence ; and 
although the rehgious public are sfill, to a certain degree, unwarrant- 
ably cautious respecting the spread of secular knowledge, yet the 
British and Foreign School Society, without in any way compromising 
the great principle upon which it is founded, namely, "Religious 
Education," ia exhibiting in its model schools, a degree of ardour in 
the " pursuit of knowledge under difficulties," similar to that which 
has characterised some of our greatest geniuses, and most splendid 
benelactors. In looking over the report, we are giad to find, that the 
spirit of the model school is extending in various quarters, and that 
various local committees seem anxious to carry out education beyond 
the simple elementary means of instruction. At Derby, Natural His- 
tory, Botany, Algebra, English Grammar, and Chemistry, are intro- 
duced to the pupils ; and it is remarked that the whole of the eighth 
class have gooe through a course of Chemistry. Indeed a most gra- 
tifying account is given of the progress of this school ; and the cen- 
tral Committee have shown their hberality by maldng use of it, and 
placing it in a most prominent situation in the report. But, however 
we may be pleased with these evidences of the improvements in the 
system, it cannot but afford every friend of education pain, when he 
finds that dissatisfaction is felt by any portion of that noble phalanx, 
which has hitherto endeavoured to tread ignorance under foot. It 
was therefore with concern, that we noticed the introdiiction of a 
report, from the local Committee of the Uxbridge School for tlie past 
year, in which we fiud the following untoward passage : — 

" However we may deplore the apathy of manv, still more reason have we 
U deplore one of the principal canses of il, which is, the little practical good 
that La; been foand to result from tbe education afforiied at this school. It is 
alleged, and grievous lo suy, with truth, tliQI hojs who have been educated 
here have not been distinguished for honesty, or sobriety, or civility, above other 
boys; and muoy, tlierefore, decline to give their support till they Cin see Eome 
bener practical effects than a little knowledge of reading, writing, and arith- 
melic, Now although il might be snfficient in argument, to reply to those 
vho make this a plea for withholding their support — ' Show as a, better plan 
of your own, and wc will join you ;' still tlie objection ought to suggest to " 

the propriety of considering whether we cannot do somelbing " ' — 

the moral improvement of the boys." 

On this we may observe, that the Uxbridge School was founded 
the year 1809, principally through the exertions of J. T. Clarke, Esq. 
and that worthy individual, the late John Hull. Up to the year 1825, 
the school went on, imder a local master, with various degrees of im- 
provement : at that period, however, it was found to be reduced in 
numbers very considerably, only about 80 boys being in attendance ; 
and in consequence the Committee apjihed to the Central SstabUsh- 
it for a master trained in their schoob, who was immediately sup- 
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plied ; from this period the school ag^in rose rapidly in numbers, and 
m ^e proficiency of the children. Two hundred and twenty children 
were, at the end of two years, on the books, and the school commit- 
tee, year after year, expressed their satisfaction through their annual 
Reports, which bore not only on the proficiency of the children in 
school, but on tueib conuuct out of it. In 1829 the Report states, 
besides noticing the satisfactory proficiency of the boy« 



"And here your Committee would observe, that when they consider how 
prominent a feature religious instruction forms in the system pursued in this 
School, when they reflect on the lessons of honesty, sobriety, and obedience, 
which the boys constantly receive, when they see idleness and every tendency 
to vice discouraged and disgraced, diligence rewarded, and every virtuous and 
moral feeling sedulously cultivated ; they cannot but hope, that under the Di 
vine blessing, such labours will not be fruitless ; they would gladly persuade 
themselves that a soil so carefully prepared and diligently sown, will yield 
an abundant han'est of good. But even should their hopes be not fully real- 
ized, — should some of those from whom better things might have been expect- 
ed, abuse and pervert the advantages they have received ; still, they are of 
opinion that these occasional instances of depravity form nojttst objection against 
education itself; they cannot bring themselves to believe that ignorance would 
have preserved those whom instruction failed to reclaim, — they cannot see how a 
childhood spent in idleness and dissipation is more likely to make a better 
manor more useful servant, than one passed under the discipline of a well 
ordered school ; nor can they allow the soundness of that reasoning which 
would condemn a system for the faults of a few, who, in spite of its precepts have 
turned out badly. They are still of opinion (and this opinion is supported by 
experience), that the education of the Children of the Poor is the best antidote 
that can be provided against the temptations to which they are exposed; they 
have found that on numbers the lessons they have received have not been 
thrown away, — they have witnessed, in many instances, the most cheering and 
satisfactory results, — they have remarked a stronger sense of religion ; a stricter 
regard to truth : a greater degree of fidelity to their masters ; and a more respect- 
ful behaviour towards their superiors in general, than they have ever observed in 
those who never knew what it was to be subject to wholesom£ restraint in their 
childhood, and never felt the benefits of early instruction. 

"From one individual of great respectability, whose thoughts have been 
more especially turned to this subject, and who has received into his service 
several Boys educated in this School, your Committee have received the most 
unequivocal testimony to the beneficial effects of education : speaking of those 
who have been employed by him, he observes, " they were remarkable for 
steadiness of conduct, honesty, and faithfulnese, and made most industrious, 
active servants ; " and he afterwards remarks, when speaking of the Boys in 
general who have left the School, " Those who have attended with such regu- 
larity as to obtain the whole of the instruction designed for them, have turned 
out, I may say without exception, tvelU* 

The next year the Committee advert to the negligence of the In- 
spectors; but observe, "that notwithstanding this want of attention 
on the part of the Inspectors, they could give a very satisfactory ac- 
count of the workings of the School for many years past." On the 
following year they again allude to the wholesome results of the re- 
ligious training afibrded by the School ; and again observe, " that 
those who have been educated at their School, give proof of the bene- 
fits they have derived from the instruction afforded them by the 
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'/riety, and regularity of t/idr amdaei : that after cc 

'tins taken to arrive at t^b tbdth, they were enabled to 

i, that many boja who had received their instruction at the School, 

Qow living in various situations in the town and neighbourhood, 

A credit to Ihemeeloes and ivith aatisfaclwn to tJieir employers. The 

Committee also notice with satiBfactdon, that out of 53 boys who had 

left the School during the past year, 49 Jiad received excellent cJiarac- 

ters from their employers. In the following year they iterate these 

sentiments, and in 1833 they remark upon the formationof a Juvenile 

Guardian Society. This society was formed at a dinner given to all 

those who had been educated in the School, and who were reaiding in 

the town and neighbourhood, Three hundred youths sat down to a 

public dinner, and shewed, by their conduct, aud the characters they 

brought with them from their employers, that instruction had not 

been thrown away upon them. As a reward for the characters they 

bore, a Committee, consisting principoDy of members of the School 

Committee, offered 25 per cent, bonus on all the money they might 

choose to lay by. Indeed, up to the year 1835, we find nothing but 

satisfactory accounts of the bchool ; and at the retiring of the master 

^ another situation at Brentford, we fiad the following testimony 

n at a pubhc meeting of the Committee, subscribers, and inhahi- 

8 of the town, carriaJ without a dissenting voice — 

EResolTed — That during tlie eight years the master has had conimand of 

the School, he has conducted it to the entire satisfaction oHheComiail' 

and the mhscriheri; uad that they think this imblic testiinony and 

Imowledgement of his fidelity, nothing more tlian his just due." 

icing thus the history of the School during the last eight yei 

KHeport betbre us seems perfectly enigmatical. It ia true that thei _ 

%ow a considerable decrease in the numbers of the School, the 

tedance being reduced to 105, consequent mainly on raising the 

.s of payment; but under no circmnatsuces, having the foregoing 

mony before them, ought the Committee to have hazarded ex- 

jiona calculated to do serious injury to the cause of Education ; 

^ least of all ought they to have been introduced into the Society's 

»ort ; and more particularly as Uxbridge, for several years, has been 

jfcot from which Education has diffused itself, far and wide, through 

■ instrumentality of Mr. John Hull — three thousand chililren having 

Id placed under instruction within a few miles of Uxbridge, where 

(qr of the masters learned the system and underwent preparatory 

Jtung, With regard to the Uxbridge Committee, it comprises men 

Qhe aighest character and liberality', and is the last spot on the face 

Ifihe eiith from which such sentiments might have been expected. 

Jl shall say no more, except to advise that all Reports of schools 

puld be drawn up in warm teeather — Jn the s{irmg, when every 

B gay and joyous, and full of buoyancy and hope. The Report 

Vquestion must have been drawn up in some cold, dark, raw, damp, 

[gy, shivering, day, when the "natural stream" coagulates at tne 

irt, and the liver slowly executes its functions ; when acidity of the 

macb turns Into curds and whey the milk of human kindneas, and 

a our best and most generous feelings. 
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The Sixth Report of the American Temperance Society. Verbatim Reprint 

This Report contains a vast quantity of information on the subject of 
temperance or rather of intemperance, and is, indeed, a most interest- 
ing document. The paper, a principal one, on the Report headed 
*' Laws, which authorize the traffic in ardent spirits as a drink, moral- 
ly WRONG," is written with a power and spirit consequent upon deep 
convictions in the writer. The Americans first took up this position ; 
and this truth, first uttered in an obscure town across the Atlantic, 
has now become a mighty conquerer, to which millions have submit- 
ted. The next position of these societies was *' That it is wicked to 
make ardent spirits, or to furnish it to be drunk by others." Six 
thousand temperance societies, comprising a million members, have 
embraced this tru/h ; but another and a greater truth has yet to be 
embraced : and it is this — *' That laws which are morally wrong can 
never he politically right, '^ Let this truth be published from one end 
of the world to the other ; and let its divine importance be acknow- 
ledged ; and the miseries that oppress man will be mitigated, and the 
sins in which he ignorantly, and may be, wickedly, indulges, will be 
overthrown. As to the Report itself, it ought to be in every man and 
woman's hand in the kingdom : it ought to be affixed to the Grecian 
columns of every gin palace in London ; for it brings to bear upon the 
question a series of facts, of as great a moral force, as the physical 
thunders of the " terrible artillery," which scoured, with so deadly an 
aim, the plains of Waterloo. The Temperance Society is performing 
a service to mankind which cannot be calculated : the statistical ac- 
counts of these societies, and the members of them do not exhibit a 
tenth of the good they do. Thousands upon thousands, who never 
join these societies, become convinced by their arguments. The 
truths stick to them, — nay, enter into their souls — even while they 
pretend to ridicule and disdain them. We wish all success to the 
Temperance Societies ; and again urge the formation of " Juvenile 
Temperance Societies." The British and Foreign School Society has 
a very good set of lessons on the subject, which at all events ought 
to be introduced into every school in England. 



The Christian Physician^ and Anthropological Magazine. 

This is a new publication, and its design a worthy one. Its object 
may be best gathered from the following extract from the address :— 

" MAN, the most noble of the terrestrial works produced by the Divine 
Mind, is so made as to be capable of enjoying the greatest happiness and of 
enduring the p^reatest misery. 

" To enjoy happiness he must possess HEALTH ; to avoid misery he must 
be free from DISEASE. 

" HEALTH is threefold : there is bodily health, intellectual health, and 
moral health. 

" DISEASE is threefold : namely, bodily disease, needing the Physician; 
intellectual disease, needing the Philosophic Physician; and moral disease, 
needing the Christian Physician. 

"The Christian Physician embraces the Philosophic Physician, for true 



KSHiilasopIiy is a part of tbe Wisdoni of God, wbtcb, Hbetbei manifested in 
NstDie or ID ReveladuD, oomes under the aueotioa of the L'hristiiui Phjsi- 

" Bodilj- dl<eaH! toanifesls itwlf \>f symptoms; Intellectual disease bj 
zbrok; and Moral disease bj tice. 

"The olnectA of cote before the Cliri«tiaii Phjsician are, therefnre, two, — 
EamoR and Vice ; and, in lespecl to bodilv disease, tlie objeti will be 

PBEVSKtlO!!. 

" It is erideot, moreoier, that man's aToidance of bodilt/ disease is lo be ef- 
leeled onljbj alteatioa to the lass of the naturoi creation, evei^ violatioD of 
these bws being, from the unbending and ioTariable nalureuf tbelanslLev)- 
mItcSi attended vitfa punishment, either immediate or remoter Man must, 
therefere, before he can be free from hodilT disease, become aeqiiainted vilh 
TBE LAWS OF c8£Aiioii, TJened in reference to Iii& iodjr ; and, becoming ac- 
qnaiaied, most act npon bb knowledge. To commnnicate this kiio«le<^ is 
one of the olgecU of the promoter of the Anthmpological Uagazine, and will 
caoae them to introduce into ti; pa;^ Fbjr^ological, Chemical, and Natural 
History bets. 

" It is equally erideat, that man c«n nerer e^oipe Eaaon unless he knows 
Uioee truths which refer to his inttilectiutl rmtditiim ; in other words, nnless he 
is aeqnainied with t^e rarioiti laws wbtcfa regulate die perception and the ap- 
propriation of Irtilfa bT him as an inlelteciual bedng. To develop these law^ 
the AnthroDplo^L'sl 'Magazine vill contain, each month, a Lectcbe oy 
Phbe\olo^, and Essajs on other mstieis coRuected with the Sciksce of 

These are IhrciWe and explicit, and arEiie well for the writer. It 
appears that the science of mind adopted will be that of phrenology. 
Our opinion of phrenolc^' is recorded elsewhere ; and we think me 
Magazine will confer a benefit upoo gotuetj,- if it carries out these 
TiewB. We would recummend tbis number at least to ibe altcution 
of the public: it strikes out, if not an original, at least an unfrequented 
path, and, as it proceeds on Bdigio us grounds, we eaiinot but wish 

Its BUCCeU. 
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H. Tht Heaveiu. By Robert Mudie. 

'I'opiina Aslronomv is of two kinds. That nhich professes to giie the great 
tmll>» of nature in the language of exact science, anil which implies con^der- 
4J>Ie maihematical and astronomica) knowledge to understand the terms osed ; 
^nd thni whieli gives the facts of the science, tii be receiTed in pure faith bj 
Uie reader. Most of our books on astronninv belong to one ot the other of 
'%})ese classes. The articles on the subject sent forth bv the Society for Promo- 
dug Usefnl Knowledge, althnugfa professedly written to go between the^ two 
^s^tremes, do not accomplish their object : while the school books, generally, 
^^re only so many fignres of multitudes and distances, and facts which oJl 
*V>rtli wouder and Hfrtouishmcnt in the papil. Rarely, indeeil, has an attempt 
^:keeD made, while repealing the great truths of the universe, and the laws by 
"^vbii^h il is gofemed, to annex to [hat information an idea of the means used 
^^j which we come to those stupendous truths. In the loUiine before ns, the 
*4e8ign has been lo show how tliis is done, and we think the author has beeu 
'^^ixoemety happy in his method, and no Ip»» felicitous in the langtiage used to 
~~ iTey these truths to the mind. He has drawn together the great facts of 
lUDomical science, and fixed them on the understanding as well as on the 
Vol. 11.— Odaber, 1835. q q 
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imagination, by teacliio^ not onlv the facts themselves, but the process bj 
which \ve arriFe at those wonderfuf instances of the wisdom and power of thi 
Almighty Being. And he has brought into the field of investigation a d eB ^ree 
of talent seldom observed in books compiled for the youthful reader, '^^at 
kind of talent which knows how to attach the mind with its observations stnd 
its explanations; and wliich enahles it to comprehend readily, and to corxke to 
its conclusions without difliculty. We therefore regard " The Heavens, by 
Robert Mudie," to l)e a work calculated to exercise, not only the observing hut 
the reflecting faculties ; and think that it ought to have a place in the hook 
case of ever}' young person. The facts introduced are of the most striking" 
and attractive kind ; aud the exhibiticm of them is treated in a manner well 
calculated, not only to give the young astronomical student a just idea of the 
science, but of the heauties of those mathematical truths which the study of it 
involves : while it no less tends to fix in the mind an admiration of the wis^ 
dom of the Most High, and a just conception of those powers of the mind 
which show man to be " little lower than the angels." 

The Earth, By Robert Mudie. 

This is a companion to the former volume, and is in every way worthy its 
companionship, as the same talent displayed in ^ The Heavens," is exhibited 
in " Tlie Earth.'' Nothing perhaps shows more forcibly the errors of " school 
education," than our common school geographical books. A variety of statis- 
tical, political, and historical facts, are strung together under ceitain heads. 
A nomenclature of terms, latitudes, longitudes, zones, and temneratures, is 
subjoined ; and this being committed to memory, is thought to oe learning 
geography. Now, although much of this may be, in degree, necessary ; yet, 
geographical instruction ought not to end here, and another book is wanting 
to make tliis sterile promontory ** verdant with flowers." Now just such a 
work is the book before us : it gives not only a clear and comprehensive view of 
the earth, considered as a whole ; but has a regard to the causes or agencies, 
which produce the terrestrial phenomena, and the consequences of these phe- 
nomena on the various nations, which inhabit the globe. The striking and 
beautiful natural feature of scenery, aud of coast ; the advantages of natural 
position of various countries ; the courses and products of mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and inland seas ; the phenomena of climates ; and the natural history 
of some of their more striking and extraordinary inhabitants, is all surely a 
living knowledge, a knowledge as far above that usually conveyed in geogra- 
phies in general, as the varied characters of a Shakspeare, or the descriptions 
of RadclifFe, are over the letters of the common alphabet. Under Jiese im- 
pressions, we recommend to the public the two volumes before us, being con- 
fident that in doing so, we shall perfonn an essential and important service. 

The Historical Keepsake. Second Series, by John Watson Dalby. Hurst. 

This is the first of the annuals in point of time, the cheapest of them in 
point of price, and not inferior to many in point of matter ; certainly, most 
certainly, superior to many in point of vtility. The first book which you 
should put into the hands of youth, it has been said, should be an account of 
noble deeds. This volume contains many such accounts, and what is of ^^ 
more vjilue, is the introduction of those morally heroical acts, which live be- 
yond even those wliich raise a nation to the highest pinnacle of political 
power and gloiy. The volume contains a series of historical tales, illustrative 
of important and interesting events in British history ; and the first of these 
talcs, James T, king of Scotland, written by a new candidate for public favour, 
Mrs. M. C. de Wihlc, exhibits in very strong relief a highly cultivated mind, 
and the possession of that acute insight into the human heart, which is so 
particularly the attribute of woman ; and this is united with that noble high 
mindedness, which exhibits itself in the delineations of the virtues of human 
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nature, and exults in their triumph. Of the remaining subjects, those treated 
by Mr. Dalby, display peculiar felicity of thought and expression. In those 
parts in which the " noble daring of an honest heart " is the theme, he rises 
into eloquence ; and his fidelity of description adds a charm to that " pictu- 
ring of principle," which it seems his particular forte to pourtray. Taking 
the volume as a whole, it is a delightful production ; it abounds with the fan- 
cies of fiction, bound together by the stem grasp of truth, and may be called 
with more of tlie latter than the former quality, a " Walter Scott in little." 
The Folume handsomely bound, is illustrated with cuts on wood, by Walker, 
from pictures of an acknowledged character. 

The Chairman and Speaker"* s Guide. By Thomas Smith. 

This is a digest of that lex non scripta, by which that important habit of the 
English people — Public Meeting — is regulated ; and equally applies to the 
aSv«;emLlages of clubs, societies, councils, and committees : it is really a useful 
book; and ought to be read not only by law makers, but by the would-be law 
breakers. Its motto is " Order ! order ! order ! " a thing which none are more 
desirous of promoting than ourselves. 

The Second Part of the History of Rasselas. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 

The author who would attempt to follow Dr. Johnson would be looked upon 
as possessed of a great deal of vanity and temerity ; and we should look upon 
the author of this book with feelings of distrust, did we not see beyond him a 
good intent, and around him a beam of that sublime piety, which can make 
the very dross of the furnace more valuable than the gold of the coronet. 
Rasselas has a fine moral attached to it; but it goes no farther than morality : 
the object of the author of this volume is to carry it unto religion, and to con- 
tinue the travels of the Abyssiniaus into revealed truth. The design is carried 
out with considerable ability; and we would advise the publisher in a future 
edition to attach it to a new edition of Dr. Johnson's work. 

Flowers of Poetry for Young Persons. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

These volumes are intended as a companion or sequel to Miss Taylor's Ori- 
ginal Poems. A gradation of infant poetry is wanting ; and the volumes be- 
fore us will be serviceable in the nursery and the school-room. The selections 
are made with much poetical taste, and the subjects introduced are of the most 
iunocent and improving kind. Poetry is said to be the language of the heart ; 
there are many passages iu these volumes which will prove it to be so ; and we 
think that a judicious prudence has been shewn in their selection. Many 
pieces are extracted from our living poets, which are extremely appropriate to 
the design. 

Parables of Jesus. First and Second Series. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. 

William Darton and Sou. 

These are two very pretty little volumes, admirably adapted for presents to 

;he young, for the school, library, and the use of the teacher. They explain 

ind illustrate the parables very forcibly, and appeal to the tender mind in an 

iffectionate spirit, and with an enlarged humanity drawn from the water of 

ife. 

Hymns and Prayers for Young Christians. Edited by a Lady. Hamilton. 

[n looking over this little work, we obsei*ved many of the prayers and collects 
>f our Liturgy introduced, abundantly illustrative of their simplicity and 
>eauty. They are, indeed, so simple that a child may understand them; and 
ve by no means object to their introduction here. The hymns that accompany 
;he prayers are of tlie same spiritual and simple character; and the volume is 
I very proper manual of devotion for a child. 




MIRACLES or CHRIST. 

Stinday-Sehool Teaehert' Magariae : ( British and Ament»>i.} 

Ebis is B new Ma|;azinc, of u very diflerent Etamp to tlie EDglisli "Sundaj- 

diool Teachers' Magazine." It eonlftins a variety of essays, by " i-arious 

' " lany of them written with spirit ; and some extracW from celebrateii 

, , _n different subjects. Although we cannot awiird it a high place in 

our periodical literature, we may say that it exhibits a, kind of reading which 
will tend in degree to assist the labourers in the viueyurd of Education. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 



No. I. 
" The Water liimed into Wine." 
The voice of sweet music was lieard in the hall. 

And tlie bride she came fonh lilie a newly-fledged do»e ; 
And the bridegroom was there, and the guests they were all 

Full of gladness and mirtU— ^>f affection and love! 
The bright trar of joy on the fond mother's cheek, 

Fell glowing, and rich, as she hung o'er her child ; 
And the father his rapture knew not now to speak. 

And the sister and brother looked on her and smiled. 
And all that is holy and dear to the lieart — 
All feelings so rare, so pure, and refined ; 
In that hour and that chosen assembly had part, 

And sprung from the hostrm and glow'd friim the iniud. 
And there in love's feu.st, when the hearts that had heat 

For each otber so long, in affection were shrined, 
The Saviour was seen, in beniguaucy aweet. 

Bestowing a blessing wheie marriage hod juinedl 
Th.^ water it blush 'd when its God deign'd to smile, 

Like the innocent olieet of that loTcly young bride ; 
And gladdened the hearts of the guests all the while. 

And the bridegroom who eat by his fair maiden's side. 
And may not this act of our Lord serre to teach, 

That virtue and love in his presence will shine ; 
And that holy afl'ection, thus blessed bv his speech, 
Will turn Die sad waters of lite into'winef 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SPOILED CHILD. 
I I AM very unliajipy^ — ajid yet to-day 1 am eight years old; aud Ils 
I a pony, and a dog, and a watch, aud a hunting whip, of my a% 
I and I have no brothers and aistera to placue mp, and I have no n^ 
L to try to please anybody but myself— and yet I am not happy, an<i __ 
I never have been, never : I do not inow the reason why ; out I »b^^^~ ■ 

write down all the disagreeable things that ever happened to me, > -— "^ 
' perhaps some one else will find out the reason for me. The first *^—- ,. ■ 

t^reeable thing I remember is, that when I was a very little cb^^!|JJ;j 

people showed me pretty things they did not intend me to have. 

mamma albwed me to rummage the contents of her desk and wC 
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, and to have the orDamenta &om the chimney-piece, and I 

thought other people ahould do ao too, but they did not; and they 
always seemed glad when I was sent o\it of the room. When I cried 
in the nursery or in the kitclien, tlie servants gave nie sugared bread 
and butter, and whea I cried again, because it made me sick, fhey 
dapped me for being cross. I was very sorry when I had finished 
cnttuig my teeth, for all the while they were coming I never did any 
thing wrong. I do remember aqiieesiing the canary-bird to deatH, 
because nurse should not have it; and kicking and scratching every 
hody I came near, and knocking down every thing I could reach, and 
crying from morning till night; but mamma said it was all owing to 
my teeth — a good many people, though, said it was all owing to vay 



nper ; Dr. Bumpus said it was owing to my head, and Dr. Nervous 
_ia it was owing to my constitution — and so they let me alone. By 
ind by I grew tired of being a baby — quite tired of sugared bread and 
Jmtter, my rattles, and soft hall, and nurses ring of keys, and every 
thing in the nursery ; and I was very glad when I began to go into 
the dining room after dinner, and into the drawing room when there 
was company. It did not matter how naughty 1 had been all day, the 
ladies there always called me pretty and good ; my neck was very 
white, and my hair hung down in cutis, and my eyes felt very bright ; 
and I was always very nicely dressed. I suppose it was looking pretty 
made me good — nobody ever called me good at any other time. The 
ladies were very fond of me, they laughed at every word I said; not 
one of them scolded me when I was rude : every one tried to praise 
me more than another ; and when I was very noisy and rude indeed, 
the gentlemen said I had a noble spirit. Aller a time, I grew older, 
_^d my neck got tanned with the aun ; my hair gave over curling, I 
pegan to cast my teeth, and looked very pale and thin, and not at all 
PDretty. The Doctor said it was because I had eaten too many sweet- 
Eneats : my mamma could not say it was owing to my teeth now, so 
phe l^d the fault on nurse's carelessness. I was put into proper boy's 
Iclothea, because I heard another boy's corderoy trowaers say " whoop, 
■whoop." as he walked along, and I thought that funny; and for a little 
f while this dehghted me; but I soon wished for my nankeen frock, 
and curling hair, and old teeth back again ; for when I went into the 
drawing room the ladies did not take so much notice of me as lliey 
used to do — no one called me pretty and good any more. I talked 
and jumped about more than ever ; but instead of laughing at me, 
Kand saying I had a noble spirit, I heard the ladies and gentlemen 
whisper together and say, " I was a spoiled child." After this I grew 
ftill more unhappy : I did not like the drawing room, or dining 
_ room, because no one took any notice of me : and I hated the nursery 
because nurse was always bidding me to be good, and because I had 
nothing to do. Every body talked to me about being good, and no- 
body taught me how to he bo. I did try one day to be good, because 
1^^^ they told me I should be happy : I did not cry to make mamma's 
^^^Lhead ache, nor tease my papa at dinner, nor cough in the dtinking 
^^^B glass, nor blow my nose often while eating, nor ravel nurse's cotton 
^^HoaUs, nor get into any mischief; but having nothing to do, ) got J 
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sadly tired of being good before night, and it made me more misera- 
ble than before ; and so T made up my mind to be naughty again the 
next morning. But I did not get any happier ; I had every thing 
I cried for, and I was always crying for something ; but the things 
never ])lea8ed me when I had them, and when I pulled them to pieces 
to make real fun, nurse scolded me : besides nobody seemed glad when 
I was glad, and nobody seemed vexed when I was vexed. I felt, in 
myself, tliat nobody loved me. My cousin Charles came to stop with 
me a month ; he was no older than I was ; but he could read and do 
many tilings that I could not : he was always happy, although he had 
not half so many j)lay things as I had. He did not stay a month with 
me; for every body loved him so much, that I cried to have him sent * 
away ; and I do not think he was sorry to go — and this vexed me too. 
Now, by and by, mamma and pa talked to a great many people about 
me, and said it was time to break me of my tempers, and make me a 
good boy : so ma bought a rod and a box of letters, and told the ser- 
vants not to let me have my own way any more. But though I have 
learned my letters, and have been whipped very often, and am contra- 
dicted from morning till night, I have not grown good, and am not 
happy ; and I begin not to love pa and ma. I wish I was a grown 
up big man, and a king, that I might do w^hat I pleased with all the 
world. I would cut off every body's head that made children naughty, 
and then punish them for not being good. 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION SOCIETIES. 

To the Editor of the Educational Magazine. 

SIR, 

The manner in which the greater portion of young men (particularly those 
residing in cities and great towns,) employ their leisure time, is a circumstance 
that must always occasion much regret to tbo> e who wish to see the Moral 
and Intellectual condition of Society improved ; and as I know from your 
continual exertions on behalf of Education generally, that any thing tending 
to promote so desirable an object will meet with your cordial support and 
approbation, I am induced to send you an account of a Society, the proceed- 
ings of which, if made public, I think may have a very beneficial eflfect. 

The Society is called the " Mutual Instruction Society ;" and its members 
consist of young men, who wish to employ their leisure time in improving 
their Education, and by that means permamently ensure enjoyment and hap- 
piness. 

The members meet together every Thursday evening, when a lecture is 
delivered on some branch of Science or Literature, or an Essay is read on 
some question that can be discussed ; although political and theological dis- 
cussion is not permitted : you will perceive by the list of Essays and Lectures 
I enclose, that they are on questions of much interest. 

Besides these weekly meetings. Classes are forming for the study of Geo- 
metry, Grammar, &c., and a member of the Society being a short hand writer, 
has undertaken to give instruction in that art to such members as are willing 
to learn it; these classes meet on other evenings more convenient for them. 

A library has been established, and also a Manuscript Magazine for im- 
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proving the menihers in Literary Composition, and tliey have both succeeded 
very well; many members vvho vsere but indifl'ercut grammarians having 
improved themselves very much by contributing to it 

The subscription which entitles a member to the whole of these advantages 
is only 6d a month, and indeed so much as this would not be required, but 
it is wished to have a surplus for the purchase of boolis; the only ab«:olutcly 
necessary expense of a Society of this kind, being that of a Room to hold their 
meetings in. 

My object in sending you the account of this Society, is, not to induce per- 
sons to become members of it ; indeed the number of members has increased 
so much since its commencement, (rather more than a twelvemonth since,) 
that an addition to the number is not wished, as it would render our place of 
meeting inconvenient ; but my desire is, to inform Young Men who wish to 
employ their leisure time usefully to themselves, of a means by which they 
may do so. 

A Society of this kind is easily established, — a person inviting two or three 
of his acquaintances to meet him and discuss some question, is at once a com- 
mencement ; and as so<m as it becomes known to tfieir acquaintances the 
number of members will increase. 

In many places Societies for learning, music, or purchasing books are es- 
tablished : I hope if this account shouldm eet the eyes of any of their members, 
that it will induce those members to endeavour to obtain some, if not all of 
the advantages which are derived from the Society I have been describing. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Ser\-ant, 
Aug. 22, 1835. J NO. S. DALTON. 



NOTES ON THE MONTH AND MISCELK^NEOLS 

INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON mechanics' INSTITUTION. 

This institution held its usual quarterly meeting, in its theatre, in Sf)uthamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, on the 2ud September last. The President, 
Dr. Birkbeck, M. D., in the chair. 

The Report of the Committee of Managers was read and received. It 
stated that the number of members who had paid up their subscriptions to the 
date of the report, was 1031. 

The Auditor's Report was also read, by which it appeared that there was a 
balance in the hands of the tankers of the institution. 

The Chairman congratulated the members on the success \ihich had at- 
tended their exertions on behalf of Education ; but expressed his regret that 
the institution was not more genernlly known ; — the subscription of a member 
being so trifling (66. per quarter), and the advantages to be derived, so great, 
be had no doubt but that it would succeed still more, if its objects <Scc., were 
better known by the class of persons, whose welfare it was more particularly 
intended to promote. 

Votes of uianks were given to the gratuiUms Teachers of the different classes 
for instraction; and to those Gentlemen who had Lectured gratuitously during 
the quarter, ibvote of thanks to the Chairman, was proposed cMdIusI great 
applause, and carried by acclamation. The Meeting tlien adjourned. 

sailors' female orphan house. 
A tea meeting was held in the Room of the Paul's Head, Cateaton Street, on 
Thursday, S<^L 17th, Thomas Challis, Esq. in the chair. The meeting com- 
menced oy the report being read by Mr. Brovn, which gave a gratifying 
account of the operations of tlie Society, since the year 1832, when it was 
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disconnected from another Society vrofemng the same objects. It gave some 
interesting particulars, respecting the poor children who had been rescued 
from vice and misery, and from that deep contamination, which is generally 
associated with poverty. It expatiated eloquently on the claims of the Bridsh 
sailor, and the British sailor's orphan on the sympathies of the British public. 
It exhibited the devotion and praiseworthy exertions of some of its ardent 
friends, and appealed with Christian confidence to the continued and increased 
support of the public ; and that upon grounds not to be resisted by any feel- 
ing and P^nglish heart After the report had been read, the meeting was 
addressed by Professor Ballyntine in a very powerful and eloquent speech. 
Mr. Scoble, Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society, the Rev. Mr. Kirkness, 
Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Herschel and others severally appealed to the meeting. 
A most gratifying instance was noticed at the meeting, by an account of the 
children making a handsome present of a Bible to Mrs. How, their bene- 
factor, in return for the untiring exertions herself and Mr. Howe had made in 
the orphans^ cause ; and if any thing is calculated to impress the mind with 
the good effects of the moral training the children have undergone, it would be 
this instance of gratitude ; and we, in common with, we trust all our readers, 
do think that it evinces a great deal in favour of the manner in which the 
children are brought up. For our own parts, we have seen much of the work- 
ings of this society for several years past, and we can testify to the large share 
of support which it deserves. Instead of having eighteen children under its 
care it ought to have eighteen thousand. Each captain of a trader ought to 
be a contributor, and each officer of the naval profession. We are glad to 
observe, that Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess 
Victoria are among its patrons ; we trust that some other influential persons 
will come forward to afford it their support. 

A friend to the society proposed to obtain fifty new annual subscribers 
within three months, and we should be glad if we could find others willing \fi 
follow his noble example. Should any persons wish to obtain farther infbr 
mation, or to become subscribers, they will receive it from the treasurer, Mrs. 
Thomas How, 14, Fore Sreet, Cripplegate, to whom we confidently recom- 
mend them. N.B. The existence of tLe society depends entirely upon in- 
creased subscriptions. 

MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

If you punish a child for an accident as severely as for a lie, he will dread 
your displeasure more tlian the lie which may screen him from it Never 
punish a child from anger. Passionate correction may lead a child to fear 
and outwardly obey his parents, but it will not introduce into the heart the 
right principle of obedience. Avoid terrifying and violent punishments. 
Hard blows have caused the death of children by injuries unknown at the 
time ; and shutting them up in the dark may bring on fits or disorder their 
senses. Never use the rod but on the most serious occasions — used in anger, 
or for trifles, it will only harden the heart and stupify the conscience. And 
yet where correction is likely to do good, it must not be neglected. Instead of 
the rod on all occasions, a child may be " made to sit still for a fixed time — 
confined in a light room — prevented from joining his companions at play — or 
sent to bed an hour or two earlier." Mild punishments will, in most cases, 
answer better than those that are violent. Instead of snatching up a child at 
the moment he has disobeyed you, and giving him angry words and hard 
blows, have patience with him, calmly convince him of his fault, assure him 
that you will never pass over disobedience, and that you shall therefore put 
him to bed at five instead of eight ; you will find that he will be more careful 
to obey you in future. — (Abridged and slightly altered from the Cottager's 
Monthly Visitor y vol. v. p. 109.) 
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ON THE ABUSES OF INFANT EDUCATION, AND THE DEFEC- 
TIVE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

(From tlie Scotsman.) 
The circumstance which gives us the firmest confidence in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the efforts now making for the advancement of education, is the greater 
importance which is every day attached to a knowledge of the structure and 
laws of the animal economy, including of course, the philosophy of mind, as 
the only solid basis on which a rational and effective system of moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical training can be erected. From the want of such a guide 
in times past, we have gone on demising and discarding scheme after scheme, 
without a single thought how far they were consistent or inconsistent with the 
original properties and laws of our constitution, and it has been only after 
many random and useless experiments that we have been able to make a step 
in advance. Now, however, by adhering to principle, we may proceed more 
securely, and run less risk of losing sight of a good suggestion when it comes 
in our way. 

To determine what kind of education is required in early infancy, we have 
only to look at the condition and wants of the human being at that period of 
life. The leading features by which it is characterised are, 1st, The general 
delicacy and susceptibility of the bodily organization ; 2dly, Great activity of 
the nutritive functions ; 3dly, Unceasing desire for muscular motion aud the 
open air ; 4thly, The predominance of quick and varied emotion ; and, lastly, 
The comparative feebleness of the higher intellectual operations. If, then, 
we follow the indications of nature, our chief endeavour ought to be, 1st, To 
promote the healthy development and activity of the body ; 2dly, To supply a 
wholesome and nourishing diet ; 3dly, To afford opportunity for ample exer- 
cise in a free pure atmosphere ; 4thly, To encourage the proper play of the 
affections and moral feelings, by means of social amusements in the open air; 
and, 5thly, To exercise the intellectual faculties in such a way as shall be en- 
tirely consistent with the full attainment of these more important conditions, 
and consequently, to lead the infant mind to gather knowledge by observing 
the properties and uses of external objects in the field of nature, rather than 
from books or school-room tasks. 

Believing such to be the best plan of proceeding, we are anxious to warn 
our readers against the very hurtful abuse which is gradually creeping in of 
converting Infant Schools into hotbeds of precocious intellectual and sectarian 
cultivation, to the proportional neglect of the requisites which we have just 
pointed out. If we are really to follow the principle of adapting the treat- 
ment to the condition of the being to be trained, it is obvious that the play- 
ground, and the healthful exercise of the moral and social feelings which 
takes place in it, (and which in fact constitutes the best training for our future 
conduct in the business of life), ought to be primary requisites in every well 
regulated scheme of infant tuition, and that intellectual knowledge, however 
desirable and excellent in itself, ought always to be communicated in complete 
subservience to these grand desiderata. The moment that learning is allowed 
to encroach in the very least, either in time or in effect, upon the conditions on 
which the healthy development of the fram^ depends, from that moment it 
defeats its own aim, and inflicts an injury which no premature or merely in- 
tellectual acquisition can ever compensate. And if this proposition be true in 
a general sense, it is surely doubly applicable to the class of children resorting 
to Infant Schools, viz. the poor, whose first dependence must necessarily be on 
their health and strength, and in whom intellectual attainments, without 
tliese, can generally serve only to aggravate their wretchedness. 

So far, however, from these salutary principles being rigidly adhered to in 
all Infant Schools, a great and mischievous change in their management has, 
in many instances, taken place. Not oiilv is a very inadequate time generally 
Vol. II —October, 1835. r r * 
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devoted to exercise in tlie opeu air and lessons from external nature, but in 
some places schools attended by upwards of 150 children have been instituted, 
to which no play-ground at all is attached, and where the only relaxation con- 
sists in passing from study to study, and from bodily inactivity to an occa- 
sional march round a small and ill ventilated class-room; or an occasional in- 
dulgence in measured gymnastic movements of the arms and body. Instead 
of tne mind being amused, as it ought to be, there is an almost constant suc- 
cession of tasks in spelling, pronouncing, reading, and learning by heart 
hymns, psalms, texts, problems in arithmetic, and geometry, lessons in Natural 
History, and other most useful branches of knowledge, which every one must 
value, but which one would like to see taught on a more humane and effective 
plan. 

Even if we refer to the late newspaper accounts of Infant School examina- 
tions, we shall find that their praises are almost exclusively directed to the 
'* astonishing proficiency" of the littie learners in Scripture History, Natural 
History, Geometry, and so forth, and that even a passing remark is rarely 
volunteered on the improved health and activity derived from the play-ground, 
or on the displays of kindly feeling, restrained selfishness, and just or honour- 
able sentiment which it has elicited ! In the present state of public ignorance, 
results like these, however important and delightful to the pupil, do not tell 
upon the eye of the spectator in the Exhibition-room as proofs of the excel- 
lence of the system and the success of the teacher. Hence, they are thrown 
comparatively into the shade, when in fact, rightly eonsidered, they are the 
real gems among the rubbish, and the very objects for which such schools were 
erected. 

It is the danger of Infant Schools gradually degenerating into places of 
early and hurtful imprisonment for mind and body, which has called forth 
these remarks ; and if Parliament should ultimately recommend a grant for 
their endowment as national institutions, we trust tiiat ample care will be 
taken to guard against this threatening abuse of an otherwise most valuable 
improvement. Much as we value Infant Schools as seminaries for moral and 
physical training, we would rather see them extinguished for ever than thus 
converted into snares for entrapping children at an unseasonable age into the 
toils of an ordinaiy school. A few early and sickly prodigies might no doubt 
be sent forth to astonish the world and then die, but it would be at an expense 
of injury to the mass which nothing can justify our entailing upon them. The 
intention of nature is obviously that we should exercise first the bodily and 
moral powers, which are soonest ready for action, and wait for a maturer de- 
velopment of the intellectual faculties, before imposing upon them any but 
the slightest work. By following this order, we shall render the children not 
only more healthy and moral, but also more intelligent and better informed 
members of society, because we shall then invigorate every bodily and mental 
faculty by cultivating it in its proper season — a condition which in the animal 
as well as the vegetable kingdom, is known to add greatly to tiie success of 
our efforts. 

In the construction of many of our school-rooms there is a defect which also 
calls loudly for correction, and which has escaped attention long, viz. the 
want of tlie means of adequate ventilation — a circumstance which has a very 
injurious influence, not only on the bodily health, but on the activity of the 
mind ; especially in early life. We cannot enter on this subject at present, 
farther than to remark that the best remedy for this, and many other errors 
and defects would be, to require every candidate for tiie office of teacher to 
possess an accurate acquaintance with the structure and functions of the hu 
man body. A knowledge of physiology would not only facilitate the labours 
of the teacher, but likewise enable him to provide for the welfare, comfort,- 
and activity of his pupils, in a much higher degree than is possible without it 
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It would serve to liim as a guiding principle by which to regulate the general 
discipline of the school ; it would afford him an inexhaustible fund of highly 
useful and interesting information and anecdote, having a direct bearing on 
the future conduct and happiness of the little beings whom he addressed ; 
and would insensibly satisfy them that their teacher was a man acting from 
superior knowledge ; anxious only for their good, and not actuated by mere 
fancy or caprice. In the single instance of ventilation, for example, how 
much good would a knowledge of the nature and laws of respiration speedily 
effect ! Instead of resting satisfied with the close, debilitating, and unwhole- 
some atmosphere, so characteristic of a school, arising from the impossibility, 
on account of its construction, of adequately ventilating it ; an enlightened 
teacher, impressed with the obstruction dius thrown in the way of an important 
function^ would leave no stone unturned to put an end to the evil, and force 
our architects to devise a suitable remedy ; and would no more think of resting 
till this was done, than he would be contented to sit in winter in a school-room 
without a fire place. In the one case, feeling forces attention : in the other, 
the suffering, though equally real, is not acute or instantaneous : and hence 
its cause and extent are alike overlooked. Knowledge, however, would make 
it palpable enough. 

But we must have done ; and shall only add, that an intelligent American 
physician. Dr. Brigham, has lately published a valuable little work on the in- 
fluence of mental excitement on health ; in which the evils of the premature 
forcing of the infant intellect aro so pointedly pourtrayed, that one of the 
latest acts of Wm. Cobbett's life, was to threaten to republish it in a very cheap 
form, as a manifesto against infant schools, and we believe that his son is 
about to carry his threat into execution. Dr. Brigham's work, however, is 
hostile only to the abuses of infant training, and is friendly to the objects we 
have endeavoured to enforce. 
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INTELLIGENCE 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 

We have received from a friend, a copy of a farewell address, which, with 
an elegantly bound copy of Dobson's Edition of "Oratores Attici," in 16 
volumes, was delivered to A. N. Carmichael, Esq. one of the Teachers of the 
Edinburgh Academy, by the 7th or highest class of that institution, on 30tli 
July last, immediately after the Exhibition. It does great credit both to 
teacher and pupils ; and we, therefore, consider it worthy of a place in our 
journal : — " Sir, We cannot bid farewell to the Academy, without in an espe- 
cial manner taking a respectful and affectionate leave of you, with whom we 
have been so long — so closely — so happily — and, we trust, so beneficially con- 
nected. While we thus acknowledge our high estimation of you as a gentle- 
man, as a scholar, and as our teacher in time past, we also beg to assure you 
of our future friendship and grateful recollection ; and, as a pledge of our 
sincerity, and of the desire we feel to be at times thought of by you, when 
we are scattered, it may be, to distant comers of tlic world, we now solicit you 
to place the accompanying volumes in your library ; so that when you look 
on them, or- in a leisure hour peruse their pages, you may think of the seventh 
Class of the Edinburgh Academy of 1834-5. We bid you, Sir respectfully 
and sincerely farewell." This document, which was subscribed by all the 
pupils, coupled with the testimony borne by the Rector, and by Mr. John 
Wood, and the other Directors and Examinalors, on the day of the exhibition, 
as to the unparalleled proficiency of the seventh class, must be highly j^rali- 
fying to Mr. Carmichael. From the prize list of this season, which contains 
several admirable specimens of composition in Greek, Latin, French, and 
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English, — both prose and verse, — we observe Uiat the first and second duxes 
of this class, Messrs. C. Langhonic and William Parker, carried off between 
them, thirteen prizes out of twenty. The scholarship of these two young 
gentlemen was particularly alluded to by professors Pillans and Dunbar, and 
by Mr. Wood, especially as exhibited in their ready and elegant translations 
into Greek and Latin, of certain passages read out to them, ad aperturam 
lihri, while shut up in a room without the assistance of any books, — a species 
of trial to which no class in this institution was ever before subjected. The 
Rector's Annual Report contains a highly merited tribute of praise to the in- 
defatigable and philanthropic exertions of Mr. John Wood, advocate, in the 
cause of education. 

PROVINCIAL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A very numerous meeting of this important and influential body took place 
at Oxford last week, under the presidency of Dr. Kidd, regius professor of 
medicine in that university. Thursday being the day appointed for celebra- 
ting the third anniversary of this association, the council held their first meet- 
ing at the Anatomical Museum, Christ Church College, at three o'clock, p.m., 
when the business was arranged for the ensuing day ; after which Dr. Kidd 
gave a sumptuous entertainment to about twenty of the principal members of 
3ie council. On Thursday morning. Dr. Daubeney, the learned professor of 
chemistry and botany, entertained a large party at breakfast, at the Botanical 
Garden ; after which the greater part of the members adjourned to the Cla- 
rendon Buildings, when Dr. Buckland politely attended and demonstrated 
his very interesting fossil remains, and delivered one of the most delightful 
and instructive lectures on fossil remains, and on the science of geology in 
general, ever heard, and which was listened to with the most profound atten- 
tion. At the conclusion of the lecture the members repaired to the Anatomi- 
cal Theatre to witness the operation of lithotrity, or the crushing the stone in 
the bladder to obviate cutting, which was most scientifically performed by 
Mr. Costello. At half-past one o'clock the general meeting was held in the 
Radcliffe Library, which was most numerously attended, not only by the most 
influential practitioners in the provinces, but by several eminent men from 
London, including Sir Charles Bell, Dre. James Clarke, Somerville, Hodgkin, 
&c. After Dr. Kidd had delivered a most eloquent address, and presented to 
Dr. Prichard, of Bristol, the diploma of the University of Oxford (which had 
been conferred lately upon him and Dr. Abercrombie, of Edinburgh), Dr. 
Hastings read the report of the council ; after which Dr. Prichard, the orator 
for the year, delivered the annual retrospective address, or view of the state of 
medical and surgical science for the past year. Various other addresses were 
delivered and reports read, which we have not space to enumerate. One part 
of the proceedings was the formation of a benevolent fund for the benefit of 
indigent or reduced members, their widows and orphans. This was proposed 
to the association two years ago, by Dr. Baron, of Cheltenham, and the ar- 
rangement was this year completed. Committees are to be formed in various 
provincial towns ; the central committee of management to be at Cheltenham, 
and Dr. Conolly was appointed treasurer pro. tern. Subscriptions to a large 
amount were immediately entered into. At six o'clock in the evening upwards 
of one hundred and seventy gentlemen sat down to a handsome dinner at the 
Star Hotel, and were honoured by the presence of most of the heads of col- 
leges and members of the university, now in Oxford, as well as of the visitors 
from the metropolis, (Sec. It is right to add that the Botanical Gardens, the 
Ashmolcan Museum, the Museum of Natural History in the Clarendon 
Buildings, the Bodleian Library, Radcliffe Library, Anatomical Museum, &c. 
were all thrown open to the members of the association, who expressed them- 
selves highly gratified by the very polite attention paid to them in this cele- 
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brated seat of science and the muses. Too much praise cannot be given to 
Dr. Kidd for his indefatigable exertions to render every thing agreeable to 
the members, or for the hospitality and urbanity displayed by him in the ex- 
ercise of his arduous duty. 

SCIENTIFIC MEETING IN DUBLIN. 

Amidst the political and religious dissensions which agitate Ireland, it is 
delightful to see that an armistice has been agreed to in behalf of science, 
and that a spot has been found, even iu Dublin, where eminent literary and 
scientific persons of vaiious creeds and parties have assembled in all the cor- 
dial amity that becomes men of enlightened minds. The annual meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science opened in Dublin, on 
Monday, August the 10th, and the attendance was most gratifying. Among 
the gentlemen present were — The Lord Lieutenant, Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
Professors Sedgwick, Whewell, Daubeny, Clarke, Powell, Griffiths, Hamilton, 
Davy, Greenough, Allman, Litton, Longfield, and Murchison, Thos. Moore, 
Capts. Sir John Ross, and Sir John Franklin, Dr. Thompson, Mr. Harris, 
David Wilkie, R.A.; G. T. Haydon, R.A., James Rennie, Lord Cole, Lord 
Huntingdon, Lord Talbot, Viscount Adare, Sir Thos. Staples, Dr. Lloyd, Dr. 
Hudson, Dr. Bryce, Rev. C. Boy ton. Dr. West, Dr. Graham, Mr. Babbage, 
Mr. Mallet, Mr. Niven, Mr. Babington, Dr. Drummond, Dr. Coulter, Dr. A. 
Collis, Dr. Maunsell, Col. Sykes, Rev. Dr. Dickenson, E. J. Cooper, M.P., 
Dean of Kildare, Dr. Bailly, Sir John Tobin, W. R. Greg, David Den, G. R. 
Waterhouse, J. Frazer, Hon. Thomas Bamwall, Isaiah Deck, Dr. Seller, Dr. 
Townsend, Dr. Todd, C. B. Vignoles, C.E., Col. W. Smith, &c. The Asso- 
ciation met in the morning in Sections, according to the different departments 
of science — one embracing the subject of Chemistry and Mineralogy, another 
Geology and Geography, another Zoology and Botany, another Anatomy and 
Medicine, another Statistics; another (if we judge from the subjects discussed) 
Electricity, Magnetism, &c. Papers were read by the Rev. Mr. Whewell, on 
Electricity and Magnetism, by Professor Powell on radiant heat, by Dr. 
Hudson on the i-adiation of heat and cold, by Sir John Ross ont he Aurora, by 
Professor Davy on the protection of metals attached to buoys, by Professor 
Griffiths on Ae Geology of Ireland (illustrated by his splendid map), by 
Dr. Maunsell on the statistics of the Dublin Foundling Hospital-, &c. 
The proceedings appear to have been very interesting. There was discussion 
and diversity of opinion without acrimony. Professor Whewell read a paper 
to show that electricity and heat were not the same fluid, which was contro- 
verted by Mr. Harris. Capt. Sir J. Ross had a theory that the Aurora was 
accounted for by the reflection of the sun's rays from the clouds, — a most ex- 
traordinary theory, and one which met with no encouragement from the per- 
sons assembled. In t^e medical section, and those of zoology, botany, and 
geology, the communications and discussions appear to have been highly in- 
teresting. At the general meeting of the association in the evening of Mon- 
day, in the Rotunda, more than 2000 persons were present, including the Lord 
Lieutenant, much of the rank and intellect of the Irish metropolis, and the re- 
presentatives of the science and letters of England and Scotland. Sir Thomas 
Brisbane at first occupied the chair, but he resigned it to Dr. Lloyd. The 
general report of the association was read by Professor Hamilton, of Dublin, 
and was extremely interesting and eloquent. Abstracts of the business of the 
sections were read, and the meeting was addi-essed by Professors Sedgwick, 
Murchison, &c. Among other communications of interest made to the meet- 
ing, it was stated by the Rev. Mr. Harcourt, general secretary, that the Asso- 
ciation had determined to apply to government to scud out an expedition to 
the Antaitic Regions, for the purpose of discovering the Soutliern Magnetic 
Pole. He felt much gratification in announcing, that the resources of the 
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association bad increased to a greater degree at this than at any former meet- 
ing. On the 30th of July last, there was cash in the treasurer's hands to the 
amount of £509 — in the stocks, £2361 — and unsold copies of works about 
£560. In Dublin, the treasurer had received 1228 subscribers, and £1750, 
together with an additional sum of £94 for books sold, making the total in- 
come £5214. The expenses and sums due by the association were probobly 
£1000, leaving a clear property of £4,214. Mr. H. farther stated, that the 
receipts of the preceding year in Edinburgh were £1626, while in Dublin they 
amounted to£1750 ; and that grants for the advancement of science, of £1700 
had been placed this year at the disposal of the committee. The Provost and 
senior Fellows of Tnnity College, gave a farewell banquet on Saturday, to 
30<^ members of the association, in the Examination Hall of the University. 
His Excellency the Earl Mulgrave was present, and conferred the honour of 
Knighthood on Professor (now Sir William John) Hamilton. A vote of 
thanks was given to Sir John Tobin, of Liverpool, for his kindness in convey- 
ing the members across the channel gratuitously in a fine steam packet. After 
a very agreeable evening, the company separated at eleven o clock. This 
brief statement will convey an idea of the nature of the scientific meeting 
held last week in Dublin, and will afibrd relief and satisfaction to those who 
feel distressed by the agitations of the political and religious world. 

LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL, DAVIB STREET, EDINBURGH. 

This school, which we have never had occasion to notice but in terms of the 
highest commendation, was examined recently, in presence of the Loi-d Pro- 
vost, the Rev. Messrs. Runciman and Clason, Major Matheson, Mr. D. D. 
Scott Moncrieff, Mr. J. Wigham, and a large number of other gentlemen, to- 
gether with a considerable concourse of ladies. The attendance of scholars 
was very numerous, — ^the boys, who are under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
Dun, amounting to about 360, and the girls, under the care of Miss Hunter, 
to nearly 250. In English Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, and general in- 
fonnation, the proficiency of the children's knowledge was very marked, and 
above all the ani<»unt of their Religious knowledge was particularly noticed 
by all present, and called forth the warmest approbation of the Lord Provost. 
Mr. Dun also stated an interesting fact, that he found the children who were 
most distinguished for their correct religious information and pious feeling, 
the most apt and industrious scholars in the other departments of learning. 
The Lord Provost delivered the prizes, prefacing this part of his pleasant duty 
with an address, expressive of the delight he had experienced in witnessing 
the interesting exhibition. 

VOLUNTARY CHURCH SCHOOL. 

The school in collection with the Relief Church, Artiiur Street, Edinburgh, 
was publicly examined for the first time, on Tuesday, the 18th of August, in 
presence of the Committee of Superintendence, the Rev. Messrs. Scott, Craw- 
ford, French, Tumbull, and Logan, of the Relief Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
the Rev- Dr. Ritchie, of the United Secession Church, and a number of the 
parents and friends of the children. The examination was highly creditable 
to the pupils and to Mr. Drummond, their able and zealous teacher. After 
the examination, there was a distribution of prizes furnished gratuitously by 
the friends of the institution, some of the best of which were awarded to chil- 
dren who receive their education gratuitously. This school, which contains 
about 180 scholars, was instituted for the purpose of giving to all belonging 
to the congregation, a good and cheap education, and a gratuitous one to the 
poor thereof, who are admitted on the recommendation of the Session to the 
full enjoyment of all its advantages. It is placed under the superintendence 
cf the Rev. Mr. Tumbull, and a Committee chosen by the congregation to 
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ijiportcd by [he volunlary sulisuriiition of llic members of llie cougregalion. 

RECREATION FOR THE I'EOPLB, 
_ t. Buckiugbam's bill to facilitate the establishment of public walks, bnttjs, 
and places of healthy recreation and nmnHement in the open air, in the neigh- 
bauinood of cities and towns, has been printed. The following are the rules 
U bfe observed in the fonnation and establishment of any public walks, play- 
grounds, and baths, authorised by this act; videlicet — " 1. That the pnblic 
waXke be planted with trees and shrubs, and rendered ornamental bv the 
introdnction of running water and fountains, whereTcr practicable. — 2. *rhal 
th^ be fenced off and made secure from all public annoyances, for the saSe 
and retired use of females and children. — 3. That no athletic games or sports 
be permitted in any part of the public walks. — i. That a sufficient number of 
commndioua seats be provided within the walks and grounds. — 5. That music 
be permitted to be performed within the same, under such limitalious as the 
committee may see fit. — 6. That the play-grounds be adapted for ^mnastic 
esercises, cricket, archery, and other healthy sports; but thatall conflicts of a 
personally irritating nature, such as wrestling, cudgelling, and boxing, be 
prnhibit^d, as well as all gamea in which cruelty to animals is involved. — 7. 
That the baths be adapted to leach the art of swimming, as well as to afford • 
the means of ahluUon, and be constructed in sach a manner as to secure per- 
fect seclusion irom public view, and that hot, cold, shower, and vapour baths 
be also providcd.^8. That no beer, wine, spirits or intoiicatjug drinks of any 
kind, be permitted to be brought witliin the public walks, play-grounds, or 
bathE, in any quantity or on any pretence whatever, on pain of exclusion to the 
offending party fur the x>eriod of a year at least ; but that refreshments of every 
other description, except intoxicating drinks alone, be permitted to be supplied 
tu the visitors, by persons appointed by the said committee, and subj ect entire- 
ly to their discretion.— That in addition to theiie rules, the said committee 
may, fitim lime to Ume, frame and pass such other rules and regulations as 
they may deem necessary for the preservation of order and decorum, and fi\ 
aact moderate rates of payment for admission to the several parts of the pub- 
lic walks, play-grounds, and baths, as in their judgment may seem necessary 
cover the current expenses of the same; keeping in view, however, the ex- 
. diency of limiting such rates of admission to the lowest amount comparable 
l^tti the comfort of the visitors themselves, and the presen'ation of the whole 
iblishment in a state of order and tranquillity throughout. 
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(AMreued to the Secretani of the Labowrer'i Friend Societi/.) 
^ Sifi, — 'I beg to congratulate you on the satisfaction that appears to be gene- 
l81ly fell by tbe public io anticipation of your excellent Society becoming tlie 
tiODOUred instrument of introduoing and spreading a rational and practical 
aystem of Education of the children of the labouring classes; a system in 
which useful manual aaploymeni is, in most cases, united with moral and reli- 
gioia vulmctioa ; so that whether the operations be of a handicraft nature, or 
carried on in the open fields or gardens, the same good edecls will be pro- 
(Iticed to the individuals, and to society. 

Labour is the foundation of all moral good. It was ordained in the begin- 
ning by Divine Wisdom, to correct those evils which Hn had introduced into 
the Hortil, and to restore fallen man to a state of comfort and happiness, pro- 
nioiing his health and furnishing him with the means of supplying his natural 
WBiUa. At the present day, we see that labour, when accompanied with scanty 
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food, will su1)diie and bring into order the violent and perverse tempers both 
of man and beast. 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it" With useful employment give him a sound scriptural edu- 
cation. Teach him to fbar God; to love his neighbour as bimself ; to do just- 
ly by all men ; together with the other received precepts of Christianity ; and 
you need not go much further in teaching their duty t6 the children of ^e 
labouring classes. 

The following hint to the friends of education is extracted from a periodi- 
cal publication: — "In vain shall we look for the moral improvement of the 
boys, as long as the supporters of Education consider that they have done 
every thing when they have paid their subscriptions. Moral improvement 
is not to be secured by the mere teaching of letters and figures ; sound prin- 
ciples must be inculcated, proper discipline must be maintained, behaviour must 
be watched, the fear of God must be zealously instilled, and future responsi- 
bility impressed upon the mind. And it is the duty of those who wieL 
education to produce good fruits, to evince their interest in the improvement 
of the boys by occasional personal attendance at the school, and by examinsu 
tiou and exhortation." 

With best wishes for the improved plan of education of the labouring classes, 
I remain, &c.. Amicus. 

EDUCATION AND DIET. 

When we deliberate about the means of introducing intellectual and moral 
excellence into the minds of the people, one of the first things we must pro- 
vide for is, a generous and animating diet. The physical causes must go along 
with the moral, and nature herself forbids that you should make a wise and 
virtuous people out of a starving one. Though far from fond of paradoxical 
expressions, we are tempted to say that a good diet is a necessary part of good 
education ; for in one very important sense it is emphatically true — In the 
great body of the people, all education is impotent without it. — Encyclopedia 
3ritannica, 

PERSEVERANCE. 

There are few difficulties that hold out against real attacks ; they fly, like 
the vizible horizon, before those who advance. A passionate desire, and an 
unwearied will, can perform impossibilities, or what seem to be such to the 
cold and feeble. If we do but go on, some unseen path vnll open among the 
hills. We must not allow ourselves to be discouraged by the apparent dispro- 
portion between the result of single eflforts and the magnitude of the obstacle 
to be encountered. Nothing good or great is to be obtained without courage 
or industry ; but courage and industry must have sunk in despair, and the 
world must have remained unomamented and unimproved, if men had nicely 
compared the effect of a single stroke of the chisel with the pyramid to be 
raised, or of a single impression of the spade with the mountain to be levelled. 
— Sharpe's Letters and Essays, 
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SENSATION. 

Thb moment a child sees the light education commences : objects 
from without, by the instrumentality of the senses, make impressions 
upon the mind through its organ, the brain. The senses are feelers, 
by which we become conscious : when we feel through the eye, we call 
it seeing ; when we feel through the ear, we call it hearing ; when we feel 
through the nerves of the nose, we call it smelling; when through those 
of the tongue, we call it tasting ; and when through the hand, or other 
parts of the body, we call it touching, and sometimes by the generic 
name, feeling. To the whole, we apply the term ** sensation ;" but 
sensation can exist in no part of the body, but in the mind. To sen- 
sations we are indebted for a knowledge of omrselves : sensations warn 
us of the positive existence of surrounding objects ; they preside over 
self-preservation, by inducing us to avoid danger, and warning us of the 
wants of our economy : by sensations man is induced to many of his 
most important acts. Education is, therefore, addressed to the mind, 
through the senses in the first instance, and afterwards to those higher 
attributes of mind, evolved by the process, and as they become succes- 
sively developed ; till at last we are enabled to deal with pure principles 
in their abstract form, beyond the sphere of sensation altogether. The 
human infant is not only bom with a mind capable of becoming con- 
scious of impressions, made through its bodily organs, but with a 
powelt able to elaborate these impressions, and to convert the crude 
materials of sensation into pmre intellectual truth, and from this again 
into moral principle. Therefore, it is the business of the educator to 
build out of the sphere of sense pure principles, and in this he is as- 
sisted by the revealed will of God and the influence of his Holy Spirit. 

Sensations are developed under the influence of any irritation ; 
sometimes this irritation results from the application, over our surface, 
of external bodies, or from particles arising from them ; at others, on 
the contrary, they proceed from some internal modification the deeply 
seated organs undergo — ^whence is derived the proper distinction of 
internal and external sensations. It would be to little purpose to en- 
quire how and in what manner we become conscious, or how the organs 
of sense are connected with the brain, or how the mind is united to 
the body. It is sufficient for us to know that, in man's early stage the 
mental energies are employed about sensible impressions : when these 
are withdrawn, the mind sinks into inactivity and torpor, having no 
materials within herself upon which she can employ her exertions. 

Vol. II — November, 1835. s s 
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The ideas of young children are, with few exceptions, derived immedi- 
ately from these impressions ; and although it may be said that there 
are no innatq ideaa, yet there is an innate something, without which 
ideas could not exist ; the business, therefore, of early education is, 
80 to watch over sensation and the development of the understanding 
of sense, that they may be made serviceable to a proper perfection of 
the reasoning faculties, and learn to submit to the will — the will itself 
being subject to, or in harmony with, the will of the Most High. 

The senses may, with j>eculiar propriety, be divided into two classes. 
The first may be termed, *' corporeal ;" the second, " mental." To 
the first we may refer those senses \^'hich are immediately employed in 
the conservation of the body, or in instructing or perfecting the higher 
senses. To the second class we may attribute the senses which more 
particularly afford ideas, which the faculties of the mind employ in 
their operations. Feeling, tasting, and smelling, may be referred to 
the first class ; and to the second belong the senses of seeing and 
hearing. The sense of touch, which imply those senses which depend 
upon the absolute contact of bodies with the organs, watches over the 
safety of the body, and instructs the more refined senses : from this 
sense we acquire a knowledge of situation, magnitude, and distance ; 
and a capability of judging of these relations by the sense of seeing. 
All these species, therefore, of the sense of touch are employed in the 
conservation of the body, and in perfecting the judgment. The sense 
of seeing, though it is employed as an instrument to watch over the 
preservation of the body, as well as the sense of touch, yet deserves 
more particular attention, since it affords those ideas of the mind by 
which her powers are unfolded, and supplies the materials on which 
she can operate. The eye affords us infinite pleasure, by enabling us 
to contemplate visible nature : the reason of the superiority of this 
pleasure to that which a sense of touch affords, appears to arise chiefly 
from the conjoint influence of two causes. The sense of touch is 
greatly confined in its exertions, and to a mind conscious of unlimited 
space, must always be accompanied with an idea of the petty space 
into which its power is contracted : the sense of seeing, again, can 
comprehend a space almost unlimited, when compared with that which 
our other senses are capable of imparting to the mind. The mind, 
therefore, when employed in the exercise of the sense of seeing, is con- 
scious of a degree of power and exertion vastly superior to that which 
she enjoys when occupied in the exercise of any of the other senses, 
and particularly the sense of touch, whose power is most limited. 
The employment of the sense of touch, again, requires a greater de- 
gree of bodily exertion : the impressions by which it is made capable of 
attaining an accurate idea are of a stronger and grosser nature than 
those requisite to impart ideas of visible objects to the eye. But it 
corrects and determines the truth of ideas formed by the sense of 
sight. The old maxim is — seeing is believing, but feeling is the truth. 
Reach hither thy liand, said our Lord, to doubting .Thomas. But as 
this sense seems only to be wanting in doubtful cases, it is sooner 
exhausted, and the same degree of pleasure is not aflixed to it. The 
pleasure we derive from the exercise of the sense of seeing, is both 
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! ilitense than that arising from the sense of touch, and oau he 
_Br protracted. Indeed, ho little fatigue do the orgnna of seeiug 
itfer from exercise, that they are continually employed tliroiighout 
: day, without imparting the least uneasiness arising from fatigue. 
B ideas whieh the eye alibrds are vastly more uumeroiiB than those 
inpatted to the mind hy the sense of touc^i, since the space which the 
eje is capable of occupying, is vastly more extensive than that to 
which the exercise of touch is confined. We shall not, however, 
extraiil these preliminary remarks, hut take up the aensea seriatim, 
according to the simple classification we have adopted. 
0* TSB HESSE OP TOUCH Ano FEELiSG. — Orgaitg — the hand and akin. 
The mechamsm of touch is remarkably simple ; tlie skin, which ia 
"Hsorgan, is continually submitted to the contact of external bodies, 
mdy this membrane must incessantly develope the iiaprea- 
FeeUng is effected without the slightest action being observable 
Wait organ, which is the instrument of the fraction : thus it is im- 
%Bsible to say in what it consists, and we Only know that the sense 
lelf is in the miud. By touch we are enabled to appreciate weight, 
isistence, motion, extent, and particularly the temperature of bodies ; 
E&ct, it is by tonch tt/mie, that we ex))erience the sensations of heat 
3eold; but the judgment we form of these two qualities in bodies, 
TiOt precisely connected, as might be supposed by the quantity of 
Tone they either yield or absorb, because we always compare their 
toperature with that of the atmosphere in which we live, and to 
Which our body is accustomed. Touch, by the hand itself, is an ac- 
tive feeling effected by a spiunl organ, constructed in such a manner 
ta to enable it to seize the surfaces of bodies, and adapt itself to their 
fbrms. The hand possesses every favourable condition for the accom- 
plishment of this function. The mechanism of touch is the same as 
that of feeling, but is more ]>erfect, because the contact itself is more 
complete. Some philosophers have given touch the name of the " geo- 
tnetncal sense ;" Condillac and Bnffon allowed it to have a superiority 
over the other senses ; but. as has been shewn, it is rather one that assiste 
the intellect in its judgments. It, however, may be improved by prac- 
tice to an astonislung degree, and is never sufficiently cultivated by 
the educator. Children ought frequently to be led to determine blind- 
fold the qualities of bodies by the touch alone; recognising, confirm- 
ing, or correcting their impressions afterwards, by means of the other 
jie naes. The perfection of this sense may be useful in passing tlirougli 
e,* and there are many circumstances on which a ddicate touch will 
Ihvey information, that can be acqiiired in no other way ; all of which 
Bow the great imjiortance of its exercise. Infants in particular, should 
% verj" early taught to employ the hand in touchiing bodies presented 
S' their notice; for it is by this, they obtain a knowledge of their nature 
nd properties, and eventually of form and distance. Children, who 
B a variety of things put into their hands, have been noticed for a 
■e equitable develo^imeut of miud than others, and t\\^ir Jtidffmenl 
s been more precocious; therelbre the parent will be caretiil not 
[fly to let the httle one see an object, but to handle it alsii. 

llu« reuiuikikDir dcJiGuie e trmt ui luuvli i<> Iht uliiid. 
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THB SSH8E OF TASTE.^-Or^aft^-^iSt^ ttmgue^ mouth, Ups, ^, 
That the sense of taste is more serviceable to nutrition than intelli- 
ffence, will be easily seen. We are totally unacquainted with the con- 
ditions requisite to make integral particles sapid. Authors have, at 
times, resorted to geometrical forms to account for the variety of sa- 
vours ; it has been said, that a rounded form was productive of a 
sweet sensation ; that a sour one proceeded from an angular form ; 
that a bitter one is from a square one, &c. The different savours of 
substance are now generally attributed to the chemical nature of their 
particles. It is impossible to classify savours, because their numbers 
are almost unlimited, and because they do not produce the same im- 
pression upon every individual. Savours, however, may with respect 
to every individual, be divided into the agreeable, disagreeable, and 
mixed. Of all our senses taste is that which, by the simplicity of its 
mechanism, approaches the nearest to touch. The sense consists of 
M follows : — the tongue, which by meeting or what is more generally 
the case, by receiving sapid bodies, brings its nervous papilloe in con- 
tact with these substances : from that very moment impression takes 
place, and the perception of this impression is transmitted to the 
Drain, through the medium of the lingual nerve. Now, the education 
of the sense of taste is of the utmost importance : if it should be under 
the continual excitement of " lolly pops and sweetmeats," these will 
most assuredly lay the foundation of the grande gourmand, and the 
sensual glutton. If it should be pampered by stimulants, whether 
of spices, or of spirits, or of wine, or any strong drinks, it will pro- 
bably induce a vice, that even the temperance societies will not con- 
quer. How common is it to give children the cherries out of cherry- . 
brandy ; and it is no less common to find boys sucking even alum 
with pleasure, after the act had become converted into a habit. We 
once knew a little gourmand, who would keep the gizzard of a fowl, 
or a rabbit's kidney, in the side of his jaw for days together. Indeed, 
children generally are here positively little sensualists ; one is never 
easy but when he is chewing stick-liquorice, and another will always 
have a peppermint drop in his mouth. Sugared bread and butter has 
made many an epicure, and a leetle drop of wine in a,leetle tiny glass, 
has manufactured thousands of drunkards. The use of all kinds of 
stimuli, therefore, to the palate, are to be deprecated ; not only from 
their being almost certain to engender the most dangerous habits ; but 
because they are equally certain to produce disease. The intimate 
connection between the stomach and the brain is well known. The 
gratification of the palate leads to the overloadine of the stomach : 
when this is distended, or its tone becomes impaired by improper sti- 
mulants, the action of the heart and lungs is interfered with, and con- 
gestion in the vessels of the brain is the consequence : the intellectual 
and moral powers become thus affected ; peevishness and irritabihty 
are manifested ; an inaptitude for study is induced; and the young 
subject, instead of growing up with the full development of the facul- 
ties of his mind, becomes convinced, not that he should eat only to 
live, but that he lives only to eat. 

With these truths before him, the educator, whether parent- or 
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■^teacher, will be anxious to form for his children a simple taste. If 
■ ''le ocgans of taste become depraved, which they will do by improper 
imulants, the next stage is absolute intemperance; and this is I'ol' 
iwed by disease both of miiid and body. The child should never 
Imow, from its sensations after dinner, that it has a. stomach, and 
never be convinced from hquorice, brandy balls, or sugar candy, 
tliat he has a mouth. Sbnple diet and pure water are the great 
ingredients to health, longevity, intdlectual jiower, and even moral 
^conduct. 

OF THE cENSK OF SMELLING. — Organ — the nose. 
As by the tongue we make ourselves acijuainted with savours, so 
ly the ollactory membrane of tlie nose, and its nerve, do we make 
vuraelves acquainted with odours, which are the minute particles of 
bodies dissolved, or in a state of suspension in the air, after having 
been volatalized by caloric. Odours may bo classified in the same 
Humner as savours — into the pleasant, the disagreeable, the mixed. 
5'he mechanism of the sense of smelling is very simple. In order to 
iieveal the whole mystery, it will aulfice to bear in mind, that the olfac- 
Aory apparabis is 'situated in the course which air most jrequeotly takes 
lo enter the cheat, and that this air is the veliicle by which odours are 
W&fted. In the act of respiration, the nose, by reason of its direction, 
draws up into the superior part of the nasal Ibssee, the air which is 
loaded with odoriferous particles, and by which these particles are de- 
posited upon thepapillai of the olfactory mucous surface; by this con- 
tact, smttll is immediately developed, and is instantly propagated alonR 
the ethmoidal nerve to the brain, and from thence to the miod, which 
perceives the ioipresston. 

, Little need be said of the work of education on this sense : its prin- 
lUpal province will be rather to blunt its acute sensibilities, and to re- 
ledy those antipathies which it untbrtnnately occasionally contracts. 
iBtances have occurred, in which the smell of even, apparently, very 
iraple bodies, have produced unexpected and powerhil effects upon 
' B nervous system — fainting, hysterical paroxyBma, and other morbid 
lewnnena : cases also have occurred in which the most violent' 
have been contracted and kept np through the medium of the 
'^oee.; under these circumstancea it will the part of education to dlmi- 
viah the acuteness of the one state, and to conquer the intensity of 
the other; and these objects are to be accomplished by graduated, 
but persevering and habitual exposure, and by the aid of the uiider- 
fltandiug. Many very foolish people pretend to a great acuteness of 
l^is sense, and fancy that nothing should come betwixt the wind and 
their nobility ; and like Hotspur's fop, have their pouncet box ever at 
band. Others attempt to enliven themselves, and to raise their spirits 
by stimuli, in the shape of snuif, which is a compound of ammoniac, 
salt, orrice root, and tobacco. Ladies, who are not quite so vulgar as to 
use snuff, think toward offunpleasantsensationsby theuse of the smel- 
ling bottle, and pyroligneous acid and hartshorn are thrown upon the 
brain by means of the olfactory apparatus, to its permanent and irre- 
mediable injury : the disease ol' nervousness creating itself an appetite 
by which it feeds on. The educator should, therefore, endeavour to 
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impress upon his pupils the ill effects of these kiads of stimuli ; and 
above all things, tlie abominable habit of devouring smoke — to the 
ruin of the breath, eyes, nose, mouth, and teeth. Let the parent and 
teacher early open the understanding of the child to these abuses of 
the organs of smelling, and he will do more for them than by any pro- 
cess specifically directed to the organs themselves. 

OP THE SENSE OF HEARING. — Organ — the ear. 

We have treated of the senses which are principally corporeal ; and 
we pass on to those that are especially intellectual. Of these, the sense 
of hearing first claims oiu: attention : sound is the sensation felt when 
the vibrations communicated to a sonorous body strike the ear; all the 
forces, in fact, which are received by a body, create a vibratory motion 
in the molecules of that body which are communicated to the layers 
of air successively, till they reach the ear, where they determine the 
nature of sound. We cannot precisely specify what are the physical 
properties required for a body to be sonorous ; all we knoiir is, that 
the sound, generally speaking, is in a proportional ratio with the sohdi- 
ty and the elasticity of the sonorous body. -The mechanism of hearing 
is exti*emely beautiful ; but phrenologists are not agreed on the speci- 
fic uses of its various parts ; and it would be useless to enter into the 
particulars of the mechanism ; but of this we are certain, that the 
«ense of hearing is one of the most indispensable to intelligence : a 
few metaphysicians have placed vocal language — ^music among its at- 
tributes. Without, however, being the source of these faculties, it cer- 
tainly is materially subservient to them. Similar to every other sense, 
it admits of perfection by practice, and may be exercised either pas- 
sively or actively ; that is to say, by hearing or listening, being like 
them, under the controul of the will. 

In the efforts to cultivate this sense, it is desirable to teach children 
at first simple sounds ; and by degrees those which are more compli- 
cated, or at least compounded of several simple tones, together with 
their several relative distances, and the precise spot whence they 
come. It is extraordinary how little we are able to determine the 
exact direction in which sounds he, or whether they are approaching 
or receding. Who has not been strangely deceived in his estimate of 
the distance and the dii*ection of a coach, heard along the road in a 
still night. But an ostler who has, by habit, perfected this sense, 
will tell you within a few yards its distance, and whether it is ap- 
proaching or not. In the farther improvement of hearing, it is de- 
sirable to teach children to recognise persons and things, by certain 
appropriate sounds ; to become acquainted with the footsteps of in- 
dividuals, the different cries of animals, and indeed every variety of 
sonorous vibration ; in order to give a greater degree of accuracy and 
energy to the organic impressions. Children often endeavour to do 
this themselves, by the game called Hoop, in which they are guided 
to the hidden individual by sound alone. In effecting these objects, 
the first thing to be taught, is the faculty of attention, the direction of 
the organ towards the purpose of obtaining every possible notice. 
Having secured the attention, no contemptible conquest in the vola- 
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s age of childhood, the parent will proceed to develope the power 
K-bearing quickly, as well as accnratdy ; and of keeping up the effort 
Klistening without fatigue, as well an of discriminating the slighter 
^jftdes of articulate sounds, and their minuter variations ; the greatest 
^p to the development of language — of correct enunciation and into- 
nation — and of musical talent ; although this last requires the greatest 
care and nicest diaerimination in its development, being very much 
of the nature of the smelling bottle, and of the little drop of cherry 

^Kk OF THE SEKSE OF sEEiNo. — Organ — the eye. 

^HLSy this sense we become acquainted with colour, size, figure, dls- 
^H^e, Sec. llhe eye is an optical instrument ; but it would not be to 
^^mch purpose here to explain its beautiful and wonderful mechan- 
ism; and it would lead us too for astray from our present purpose, to 
tjxplain the phenomena of light, and the laws by which it is governed, 
tt^eth^ with their application to the theory of vision, and the seve- 
nd questions which may still be cousidered as moot points in physio- 
l(^y. We may, however, remark that during the first few weeks of 
early life, the sense of vision is merely passive, if indeed jt admit even 
of Uiis application ; for the infant, although it apparently sees every 
tfaiag, discerns nothing. If, in its uuconseious gaze, any impression 
be made upon the seutient organ, that impression forms no ideas in 
the mind, although it may be felt by the brain. But, after a little 
fw"", the other senses and the imderstanding begin to act, and it at- 
" I to the sensation, quantity, quahty, relation, modality, Stc, and 
e object exists in the niind: and thus the whole natural world is 
JOUg^t within the sphere of our conaciousnesB. 

kBut the dicta of this sense are subject to a great variety of dluBions: 
^h these the young subject should be made acquainted, that it may 
B saved from self deception, and that it may learn to form accurate 
^gments, and be defended from his superstitious fear regarding 
_ DBts, and other preternatural appearances, which may he referred 
eafely to optical spectra, arising from the circumstances in which li^t 
arrives at die sentient organ, the state of that organ, or of the brain, 
to which its impressions are referred. The eye should also be led to 
Ige of compitrative distances and size : in the former, we may rea* 
f observe how easily it may be deceived, by caiculating the dis- 
w of a ship at sea, or of a fire at night; and in tlie latter, we need 
ply contrast a garden and a meadow, which, though bodi of pre- 
Bely the same size, the garden will appear much the larger. Again, 
liother error may be made apparent in the luminous spectrum which 
|enlts from whirling rapidly round an ignited stick : the eye per- 
jBivea a complete and unbroken circle of fire, although there is r«dly 
'y a single point ; a deception which arises from the burning portion 
to'ivinga second time at every point of the circumference of the circle 
KCtihed, before the first impression upon the mind has had time to 

ibside. This deception has led to the invention of a very ingenious 

itoy, which had its run two or tliree years ago, in which the most gro- 
tesque shapes were apparently put in motion by the same means : hoys 
jumping over posts, men and women dancing, and hideous monsters 
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opening and shutting their jaws. The illusions of the sense may also 
be shown, arising out of the refrangibility of light, in the brokoi ap- 
pearance of a stick partly immersed in water. How the eye may be 
improved, we may learn from the accuracy of anatomical expression 
in the portrait painter or the sculptor, or in the professional architect; 
and again from the quick and sure eye of the sportsman, " who with 
his pistol kills a sparrow flying." But the great use of the eye is in 
its being able to connect in the mind, ideas with arbitrary signs, termed 
reading ; and the great error in teaching to read, is that of supposing 
that it is acquired by its direction to the individual letters that form a 
word. The eye, by exercise — ^by habit, learns to take the whole word 
into its focus, and it is the form and character of the whole that im- 
presses the retina. Thus children are better taught to read, by giving 
them small words to associate with the sounds they are intended to 
represent, than by teaching them the alphabet, particularly in our 
language, where the pronunciation varies so much from the spelling. 
Again, it is highly desvable to instruct the eye in symmetry and order, 
end in the arrangement of the child's play-things, and of all natural 
objects, as this is the first step to generalization or classification ; and 
the child who puts his dominos on one side, his marbles on the other, 
and his broken tobacco-pipes in a third place, is performing the same 
operation as a Linnaeus or a Cuvier, when they arranged and system- 
atized the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms. Thus the faculty 
of attention is developed, and the memory is strengthened ; not so 
much as a consequence of this activity of attention, as from the habit 
of arrangement. Thus accustomed to order, the eye will feel pained 
at want of arrangement, and disorder ; and the character itself will 
become improved in one of the most important particulars that can 
appertain to it — a line of order. 

The eye should be also accustomed to discern distinctly, at different 
distances, both near and remote, in order that it may obtain the great- 
est possible number of exterior notices, — ^notices too, not merely va- 
luable as the gratifications of sense, but as leading to results of great 
importance. We should teach the child to observe all particulars of 
colour, form, size, and be able to give them accurate expression ; and 
endeavour to form pictures on the mind, through the instrumentality 
of vision. Thus drawings, prints, and coloured plates, are of the 
highest use in education ; and a child should be taught from the ear- 
liest period, to understand a picture. Nothing is more delightful to 
children than pictorial representations ; and nothing will be of greater 
service to the teacher, than a judicious application of them in the 
work of instruction. For our own parts, in our infant days we learned 
the most important events in the Old and New Testaments, by means 
of " Dutch tiles," in the " Grandfather's Kitchen." One of them we 
well remember to have been Abraham offering up Isaac, in which the 
Patriarch was represented with a sort of blunderbus, with a match 
lock, presenting it at his son, while a little angel was pouring water 
on it from a pitcher. The times are passed for these gross anachron- 
isms : but it requires, even now, great caution in representing the 
divine acts of the inspired of old: any thing that tends to reduce them 
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^ the level of humanity, is objectionable; and it would be well if tt 
nUiacles of our Lord were conceived in the mind as pure idealitiei., 
than tliat impressions sliould be made of a gross, earthly charactei 
In pictures of another kind, ihese objectious of course do not Ilea 
but it is always esseatial that correct representations sbould he givei^l 
and that nature only should be copied. 

The teacher, from these brief renaarlts, will see tlie importance 
educating the senses as they become developed ; and he will undor^M 
stand that each of the seases is devoted to its particuUr functiooi 
These produce imja-ess«ms only ; and these impressions are notbins 
till the intellect works upon them; it is the mind alone whiol 
forms them into conceptions and ideas. The impressions of thcf J 
senses are only impingements ; it is the internal power which God h 
given the individual by which they are elaborated — converted into t] 
Boul's use. It is. therefore, for the educator to make sense subsetviei 
to reason, and reason, again, subordinate to that spiritual principle^ 
*'"■ '""nortal soul, the giA of God, and heir of eternal life. 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC— METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 

Is a former number we gave some introductory remarks on men^f ■ 
arithmetic, illustrative of the principles upon wluch the teaching of i^ r 
should be conducted. We have now to show the way in which thoae 
principles should be carried out, and their pructical application to the 
common affahs of life. In proceeding to teach mental arithmetic, 
the teacher should not run into the error of supposing it will be better 
acquired as an adjunct to common arithmetic ; and that when his pu- 
pils have gone through poor old lame Walkingame, and paralytic Joyce, 
it is time for them to sharpen their wits on the hone of mental arith- 
metic. He may in such a case, very possibly, by a litde finesse, a little 
manoeuvre, and a great deal of trouble, succeed in obliging a lad to 
make a few calculations with seeming rapidity. He may, by thesft _ 
means, get up a class for examination ; which may, to a certain degree^ 1 
if he is tuevt/ in his exhibition, astonish his auditory ; but he wjlL i 
not make good mental arithmeticians, any more than he would make 
a good carpenter, by barely telling him and showing him how to chisel 
and plane, without making him work at the trade through his appren- 
tieedhip. Mental arithmetic, although it proceeds with the same num- 
bers, and the same combination of nmnbera that common arithmetic 
does, yet is essentially different in the mode of operation. In one case 
perceptible characters are visible to the eye ; in the other, they exist 
only in the mind; consequently, the science is one of pure abstraction. 
Now if you do not teach a child to form abstractions at an early ^e, 
you wiD not be able to make him do it, with sufficient ease for this 
purpose, at last, where much calmness and self-possession is required, 
if you wait till he is twelve or fourteen years old : at that age he will 
be busy in forming abstractions of another kind, and the mental labor 
will be too great for him. The teacher, therefore, must b^n with (he 
banning. Next he must proceed slowly and patiently from the unit 
Vol. \l.—J\rai}ember, 1835. t r 
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one to the most complicated combinations of numbers ; exercising 
mind, and mind only, throughout the whole of the process. By 
beginning with the beginning, we mean to begin with very young chil- 
dren ; say between the ages of five and six. And as a general maxim 
to begin with — never let a child proceed to a second example Ml he 
thoroughly understands the first ; and be careful that he does not de- 
ceive you in this particular^ which you can only detect by requiring 
the why through every step in the proposition. When once you can 
get a child into the habit of using the word hecatise,'yo\x may consider 
that half your labour is accomplished ; and without you can do this, 
all your labours will be futile. By accomplishing this, you insensibly 
develope his reasoning powers ; and he is led to apply the same pro- 
cess of induction to every circumstance which affects him. But in 
proceeding to teach mentaJ arithmetic, you must not forget that before 
you can form an abstraction, you must present the reality to the mind 
through the organs of sense ; and the great defect of teaching arith- 
metic seems to lie in this very particular. There is, however, an error 
attached to this fundamental principle, into which the unphilosophi- 
cal teacher is very liable to fall : namely, in supposing that tliis method 
should be carried through the whole process of teaching ; and the skill 
of the teacher is shown in knowing how far to proceed with tangi- 
bilities, and where to merge them into pure aostractions. With 
respect to mature minds, we feel ourselves tnat the ideas of millions, 
or of numbers above them, are not clear to the mind ; we look upon 
them as large numbers, certainly : but we have rarely a standard of 
comparison to afford us an idea of their precise quantity : yet we can 
multiply, and divide, and subtract millions, thousands, and hundreds, 
by the use of the abstract signs that indicate them. Therefore, a few 
very short lessons in the tangible arithmetic will be quite sufficient 
for the pupil; and these ought to be turned into abstractions as 
the teacher proceeds. The next point to which attention may be 
directed, is, what we should term, the process of disentanfflemenU 
•You take a skein of ruffled thread, and if you can find the end, you 
carefully draw it through all its loops, knots, and kinks, and in a few 
minutes it is unravelled. Now just in this manner must the minds of 
children be exercised in finding out the truth of some abstract pro- 
position. To a mind not so exercised, a very simple question will be 
extremely formidable : we have often puzzlea a whole party by asking 
— what is two-thirds of three-fourths of a plum pudding. Now to 
get at the truth, required here, it will be seen how necessary it is to 
get at that part of the proposition that can be laid hold of ; that is, 
the part which the mind can attach^ from its being something known: 
it would see, first, that the three-fourths were three-quarters ; and that 
two-quarters — the two-thirds of them must be half. Again, what is two- 
thirds of three-eighths of a pound ? We know one-eighth of a po\md is 
two shillings and sixpence ; three-eighths, then, is seven shillings and 
sixpence ; one-third of this is two shillings and sixpence ; two-thirds, 
therefore, is five shillings. Again, what is eleven-twentieths of four- 
tenths of one-fifth of one hundred pounds ? One-fifth of one hundred 
pounds, is twenty pounds ; the tenth of twenty pounds, is two pounds ; 
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ir times two are eight pounds ; the twentieth part of eight pounds, ia 
'4i^t afaillisgs ; and eleven times eight are eighty-eight — I'our pounds 
%ht ahQlings. 

'' We give these illustrations to show that by applying the analytic 
VocesB properly, & very small quantity of real knowledge will pro- 
face tt very large proportion of arithmetical power ; therefore, it ia 
,^Dt so much the knowledge that mny be fixed dogmatically in the 
aitnd, that will serve your purpose, as that which the mind itself 
evolves in its proceaa of elaboration. It will be the business of the 
teacher to help the mind to create its own strength ; and this he will 
do by Hubjecttog it to wholesome and judtcioua exercise, 

Thegreat fault of all the arithmetical books published, is, that 
aooe of them, with we believe » single exception,* attempt any thing 
lip the form of graduated lessons in the science. The path which the 
Inuid has to pursue, is like that of Major Dalgetti across the Mer de 
01acer here 19 a smootli piece of ice on which you might slide; but 
here a deep chasm you cannot cross, or a huge iceberg that stops 
your way efiectually. The way, therefore, must be gradually beaten ; 
must be smootlied : steps must be chiselled in the rock, and hand 
holds, and foot holds, left for tlie climber. 

The first step, therefore, from which the teacher should move is 
unity, or one; and from the number one should proceed all his future 
operations. It is of little use to set a child to leain the addition and 
subtraction table till he knows the meaning of numbers. He may 
mechanically be able to repeat them; you may find it serviceable 
throt^h the school operations in figures ; but by unconnecting it with 
B meaning, you lay the foundation of those mechanical methods which 
tnm the mind into a rush light, and the human intellect into a Will- 
o'4he-wiBp. It is true that the tables must be learned, and properly 
learned ; they must be learned also by the pure mechanical process of 
repetition ; but here the mechanical process is to begin, and here it is 
to end. Taught in their proper places and in a proper method, the 
c)aiA will be led to see the importance of his tables, and the necessity 
ofeBmmitting ihcmfaithjTiUii \o mmiory ; but if you set him to learn 
a long string of figures and their compounds, for which he can see no 
poseiDle reason, you repress the ardour of his mind, and give him a 
Oistaste for tliat which might be made highly interesting to him ; and 
inrteadof his mind riding buoyant on the tide of knowledge, it lies 
Hke a hulk, " high and dry," upon the strand ; rots in the sunshine 
that might have cheered it in its course; and goes to pieces in the gales 
diBt might have ijoriie it from one end of the earth to the other. 

Your mode of proceeding will be then to commence with chD- 

m from five to six years old ■ and we cannot do better than call up 
imaginary class, and show tl e } vc ourselves should teach it. 
^» often B^d that those wl o wr te the best on education, are the 
inthe practice of it, and there a e multitudes of instances to 
irt tiiis opinion. Write s on edu a on have in too many ' " 
ices foigotten the fundam ntal pr o j les of the human mind 
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have endeavoured to found theories, and these theories have been well 
enough on paper, resembling the Belgic protocols ; but when they 
have endeavoured to bring them into practice, they have failed, and 
&iled exactly in proportion as they have been eloquently detailed and 
classically written. 

We will therefore imagine a class of little ones, say of from twelve 
to twenty, with their little frilled collars, white pincloths, and sparkling 
eyes ; one fumbling at his trowsers pocket, another showing his new 
top, a third spying through his glass stopper ; all thronging and clus- 
tering round the teacher when he calls them. 

LESSON I. 

Teacher. — ^All the little boys that love me come here, (children run 
to him) now stand back, make a circle, toe the mark, put up play- 
things ; what bright eyes you have got some of you. Do you know 
what I want you to do with your eyes ? No, Sir. Whv, look at me, 
to be sure. Do you know what I want you to do with your ears ? 
No, Sir. Why hear what I say to you. Do you know what I want 
you to do with your tongues? Yes, Sir, to keep them still. Yes, 
sometimes, but sometimes I want you to use them to talk to me. 
What little boy has got two noses ? (Here some put their hands to 
their noses, some say, oh I haven't, some say, I've got one Sir.) Well 
now let us see how many noses there are : who will count them ? I 
will, Sir ; I will. Sir, all exclaim. Now, Thomas Breakspear, you try. 

Siomas goes round the class, touching each boy's nose — one two 
ee four five six eight nine — some of the boys — ^seven eight, seven 
after six.) Come then you try William. (William proceeds to count) 
— one two three four five six seven eight nine ten, one two three — 
Stop, stop — ^what is after ten? One boy — twenty, another — six, 
another — ^three. Try again after me-— one two three four five six 
seven eight nine ten eleven twelve, (this he repeats rapidly, imitating 
the bells, till they can follow him in succession.) Who has got one 
eye ? Boy — ^I've got two one eyes. Sir. And how many have I got? 
Boys — ^Two. And how many are there between us ? Boys — ^Four, Sir. 
How many have William and Thomas and James got ? Some say five, 
some ten. Now count. Two William, two Thomas, that is four. 
Two James make how many ? Boys — Six. And my two ? Boys — 
Eight. And his two? Boys — ^Ten. And these two black ones? 
Boys — ^Twelve. What else have you got in twos ? Boy — ^I've got 
two feet. Another — I've got two hands. Another — I've got two 
ears. Another — I've got two fingers. Aye, you have got two and 
how many more ? — Count them, all of you. Boys count, one two 
three four. How many on the other hand? Boys— Four. How 
many on both hands ? Boys-^Eight. How many are four and four? 
Boys — ^Eight Two and two ? Four. How many joints have you 
in your fore finger? — Count them. Boys— Three. How many 
in the next ? Boys — Three. Three and three ? Boys — Six. And 
three in the next make how many? Some say eight, some nine. 
NinCy and three more are— 2V»^fee. Now count up to twelve again 
by ones. Boys count. Now count up by twos. Boys — ^Two, four, 
six, eight, ten, twelve. Now by threes. Three, six, nine twelve. 
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B'Wow by Jbi^s. Four, eight, twelve. How many are half twelve ? 
BoyB— ^ix. How many are two sixes ? Boys — Twelve, How many 
twos in twelve ? Boya-— Sis. How many threes in twelve ? Boys — 
Four. How manr fours in twelve ? Boys — Three, If I had an 
apple and you had one, how many would there be ? Boys— Two. 
If you had two and I had one, how many? Boys — Three. If he had 
tkree and you had irco, how many ? Boys — ^Five. (Now change the 
object.) A little boy had ten chesnuts, and he put them on the bars 
to roast ; presently pof> went one, t^ain pc^> went another, again p€>p 
went another — how many went^wp ? Boys — tkree, three. And how 
many were left in the bars ? Some say five, some six, one boy, seven. 
Seven, that's right — ^three pope and seven left are ten. How many 
were left ? Ten, Sir. Now the little boy sat watching — how many ? 
Boys — Seven, Sir. Presently, ^"Op, pop, they went again, how many 
were left ? Boya—Fwe. Well, the little boy had lost how many al- 
together ? Fioe. How many are five and five ? Boys — Ten. Then 
he had lost half his chesnuts, had he ? Another tittle boy had a 
monkey and a squirrel ; whdt do they like ? Boys — Nuts. Well, 
his &ther gave him some nuts: he gave three to the squirrel and three 
to the monkey, and had six for himself : how many did his father give 
him ? Boys— Twelve. Well, he laid down his six on the table, and 
when he came back the monkey had stolen them all but two : how 
many did the monkey ateal? Boya — Four, How many had the 
monkey altogether ? Boys — Seven. The teacher now proceeds to 
give the knowledge in a more abstract form. Tell me two numbers 
that will make two. Two ones. Tell me two numbers that will make 
three. Boys — two and one. Tell me two numbers that will make 
four. Boys — Two and two. Two other numbers that will make four. 
Boys — Three and one. Tell me two numbers that will make five. 
Boy» — Two and three. Another — Four and one. Tell me two num- 
bers that will make six. Boys — Two and four, three and three, five 
and one. Tell me two numbers that will make twelve. Boys — Six 
and six, four and eight, seven and five, nine and three, ten and two, 
eleven and one. Now tell me three numbers that will make six. Boys 
puzzled. Teacher explains — Two and two and two are six, and three 
and two and one are six. Now tell me three numbers that make eight. 
Boys — Two and two and four. Bight, Some other three numbers. 
Boys — one and three and four. Right. Now tell mejbur nlimbera that 
make eight. Boys — Two and one and three and two. Teacher — Very 
weU, my deara : now you must learn to-night to make some figures to 
■how these numbers. Every little boy must copy this (giving a slip 
of card with the nine digits on it, underneath each of whieh should be 
a corresponding number of black dots) : now look at it and you will 
know the numbers ; and don't forget how many the monkey had, and 
how many went pop, pop. 

This, WR think, would be amply sufficieot for a first lesson ; and the 

—leacber must not proceed farther till he haa made them perfect maaters 

"f the various combinations of the number twelve. As he proceeds 

e will ^ve one line of the addition table to be committed to memory 

it a time, and proceed with this line aa his text, in a similar manner 



manner ■ 
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to' the method laid down. He must make his lessons agreeable, and 
above all things put his questions with rapidity ; if he pauses long be- 
tween his questions, he may be quite sure that these intervals will be 
filled up by the children with ideas not at all assimilating with the 
subject taught. His object must be to keep the attention fixed as 
long as possible; but this will seldom be more than a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. So soon as lassitude begins to manifest 
itself, supposing the mind to have been kept d6wn to the subject, and 
a healthy interest kept up, from that moment a retrograde motion 
commences ; therefore it becomes the teacher, above all things, to 
know when to stop. In our future numbers we shall carry out this 
subject, till we have shown how arithmetic should be taught both with 
and without the use of the slate. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

ON THE DIVINE OHNIPRESENCE. 

Oh ! look up to the soft blue sky, 
Arching above thee, bright and fair ; 

Cold is the heart, apd dull the eye 
Which feels not, sees not God is there! 

Look round thee, on this spacious earth, 

With every varied beauty rife ; 
Starts not an instant thought to birth 

Of Him whose presence gives it life ? 

Survey the billowy, boundless deep ! 

Is there no voice salutes thine ear — 
Whisp'ring, when tempests o'er it sweep. 

In still small accents — God is here P . 

Glance upward — in night's silent hour. 

To countless orbs in glory bright ; 
These speak, unheard, their Maker's power. 

Whose presence is their source of light ! 

Hark to the winds ! which come, and go. 
O'er seas unfathom'd, wastes untrod ; 

Are they not heralds, to and fro, 
Of Him — the omnipresent God ? ' 

All forms of sentient being trace ; 

Proclaim they not His power and love ? 
Vocal, in harmony or grace 

To Him — in whom they live and move ! 

Last — but not least, O turn vnthin ! 

With humble hope, and, holy prayer ; 
For in each heart, redeem'd from sin 

Tn' Eternal God is "present there ! 

How can it be a trustless dream, 

When, through His Son, on him we call? 
Since He, the Omnipotent Supreme, 

Is everywhere^ and all in all / 

B. B. 
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FOR THE FIRST LEAF OF AN ALBUM. 

An Album — if to win that name 

Friends play theii fitting part, 
Possesses no unwortljy claim 

Upon both head and heart. 

'Tis friendship's and affection's shrine, 

To hich they both repair, 
Leaving some tributary line 

Of laidly record there. 

It is a store-house of the past ! 

Which memory's charm endears ; 
And every glance upon it cast 

May bring back by-gone years ! 

There moral wisdom's maxims true 

The thinking head may teach ; 
And there religion's precepts, too, 

The feeling heart may reach* 

There may the pencil's forms and hues 

In borrowed beauty live ; 
And there the Christian poet's muse 

A pangless pleasure give. 

Of useful thought, and blameless bliss 

'Twas meant a hoard to be ; — 
Such, as its pages fill, be this. 

My youthful friend, to thee ! 

B. B. 



FOR THE LAST LEAF OF AN ALBT7M. 

Whoe'er thou art, that own'st this hooky 

Thy face I ne'er may see; 
Thy friends, upon whose names I look, 

Are strangers, all to me. 

Yet, as I fill its closing leaf. 
Thoughts will, uncall'd, intrude ; 

Which, though my tribute must be brief, 
I dare not quite exclude. 

The numerous names recorded here, 

Although I know them imt, 
To thee, or thine, are doub^ess dear, 

Whate'er their earthly lot! 

And ALL — whose writing here I trace, 

On"*subjects grave, or gay, 
Must meet their Maker, face to fac^ 

Upon the judgment day ! 

Another look will there^ and then. 

Before all eyes be ope ! 
Will the recording angel's pen 

Awaken fear ? or hope r 
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Oh ! may the thought, my unknown -friend, 
Excite our fervent prayer, 

That we may find, when life shall end. 
Our names recorded there, — 

And those of aU wliom most we love, — 
With their's who shall have won 

An entrance to the realms ahore. 
Through God's Redeeming Son ! 



B. B. 



MISERERE DOMINE ! 

Lord, my God, when ere has shed. 
Clouds of darkness round my bed; 
When my heavy eyelids close 
Vainly seeking for repose : 
Shed from high, on me below. 
Peaceful balms for ev'ry woe I 
Grant me rest, where'er I be. 
Miserere Domine! 

When my daily toils are done 
And the irksome race is run. 
When the cares that light around 
Wake, in stillness, yet some sound — 
Dim-~disturbing me within. 
With the thought of secret sin ; 
Yet, if then I pray to Thee, 
Miserere Domine ! 

When the twilight tinges faint, 
Colours such as dolphins paint, 
When in death's all dark'ning hue. 
Life and light, they struggle through ; 
So 'mid sin, if I do wake, 
And its bonds of sorrow break ; 
Looking up in faith to Thee, 
Miserere Domine ! 

When my spring of youth is past, 
And my days in age fly fast ; 
When the hour of death is near. 
Closing 'roimd my wild career ; 
'Mid each woe and galling pain. 
Seeking for relief in vain ; 
Yielding up my soul to Thee ; 
MiserereiDomine ! 

In those'days of darkness, Lord, 
Send from nigh Thy holy wordj ^ 
Comfort, then, my weaiy soul. 
Hasting to its finite go^ ; 
Soften down my painful doom. 
When before my yawning tomb; 
Then, when looiing down on me. 
Miserere Domine ! 
Colchester, 1835. j. h. m. 



*0F HISTORY AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION, AND HOW 
IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 
X.ORD BicoN divided liiiman knowledge into history, poetry, and 
philosophy. How much history itaelt" is due to the two latter ad- 
j uncts, it is for the present oge to investigate ; and how far the em- 
ployment of one of them to the detriment of the other, has tended to 
keep man down in hia primal barbarisms, should be the inqnirj of 
every instructor of youth, and every friend to that philosophic f-^ 
mora] regeneration of man so " devoutly to be wishea." 

The poetry of history is that, which, up to the present times, has | 
described with "power and effect,"' wars and their horrors; has pic- 
tured, the most diabolical crimes ; brooded over dark plots and foul 
conspiracies; recorded, as most worthy of record, the dissimulations, 
the arts, the jealousies, the heart burnings, the circumventions of 
atatesmen and politicians ; and brought ibrth in strong relief, the 
craftiness whereby men lie in wait to deceive : has set forth the 
cutting of throats by wholesale, as the most glorious of trades : and 
surrounded with a halo of glory, the "best o'th' cut-throats;" crowned 
him with laurel ; and brought him in triumph to the forum, for igno- 
ranee to throw its " sweaty nightcap high in air," and to transform ft i 
monster into a god. I 

The poetry of history has hitherto dealt with our gross animal de- 
sires, or with our coarse and brutal physical powers. If we look back 
on the page in which historians have so powerfully recorded the past, 
we find a long catalogue of crime. Those nations have been themost 
glorious, who have been the greatest plunderers ; and those are the 
most extolled, who succeeded the best in enslaving mankind. The 
most unjustiflahle aggressions pass without comment, while the heroia 
acta of the aggressors are paraded in panoramic pomp before us : and 
not fearing to die in an act of national villainy is emblazoned on the 
escutcheon; and with blasphemous profanity waves over the dead 
hero in the temples of that God, who declared himself to be the 
Prince of Peace. Thus our youth are insensibly taught, not " love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, and goodness ; " but pride, re- 
venge, vindictiveness, and cruelty; and become inflamed with "mili* i 
tary glory," from the highest to the lowest racks. A ra^ed urchin 1 
without shoes to his feet, or a coat to his back, reads, or perhaps hears 
from those who read of, Vellington and Vorterloo; and straight we see 
hi'" marcliing about the fields and lanes, with a sword of lath, a tin 
kettle for a drum, a pocket handkerchief for a flag, and a broomstick 
for a gun : he burns with ardour to emulate the noble deeds of his 
ancestors. In due time the recruiting aerjeant appears, who tells liim 
of " dangers imminent in the deadly breach ;'' of the scaling of for- 
tresses; of the battering of towns; of pillage : rapes and massacre; and 
the drunken glory of the victors' triumph. The listener is charmed 
B shilling is slipped into his hand; and he from henceforth consents 
be shot at for 9|(/. a day, with the privilege of shooting at others 
return. In the present 
^ Vor,. ll.~.Voermher, 1835, v v 
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" Piping times of peace ; 
Now, when our brows arc bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 
Our stem alarms are turned to public meetinf/Sy 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures^'* 

We find the "histories of the wars'' of the last generation; of '• sub- 
alterns," of " captains in the regular service," throwing their influ- 
ence on the public mind ; and turning out in various places *' cavalr}^ 
corps,'' and ''volunteer infantry:" shopkeepers and handicraftsmen, 
leave their trades at the sound of the " hollow drum : the lawyer 
leaves his clients ; and the surgeon his patients, for the "mock heroic," 
and longs 

" For the brandished steel 

To smoke with bloody execution ; 

Doubly to redouble strokes upon the foe, 

And multiply the villainies or nature." 

Such, in a few words, are the effects of history being written in the 
" florid gothic," and ornamented with the " raw head and bloody 
bones " of so many physically heroic deeds : but this is only the alto 
reUevo of the fabric of inhumanity, built up in the " immortal mind," 
by the improper use of History in Education. Those hidden sympa- 
thies and feelings, which a God of Love has vouchsafed us in our 
infirmities, are utterly confounded by the passions roused by the reci- 
tal of "glorious victories," which follow each other, page after page, 
in the history of aU nations. And the spirit of God, the spirit of 
love, and of peace, which might else piurify and glorify the inner man, 
is deprived of its inheritance. 

" Confusion there hath made its master piece ; 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple ; and stolen thence 
The life o' the building." 

When Alexander read Homer, he is described by some one, as be- 
ing filled with a divine ferocity ; and when Ceesar saw the statue of 
•Alexander in the temple of Hercules, at Cadiz, tears of ambition— 
not of virtue — flowed from his eyes : hence it is easy to conceive 
why the future subverter of the liberties of Rome should say, in 
passing through a mean retired village, " I would rather be the 
first in this place than the second in Rome." The repetition of 
such impressions on the minds of youth, where lust of power, brute 
force, and ambition, hold the ascendancy over the higher feelings of 
our nature, accounts, in a great degree, for that love of " military 
glory" which has been perpetuated among us &om the dark days of 
barbarism ; and which, in spite of its being surrounded with all the 
wolfish and fiendish passions which bloodshed, strife, and war, evolve 
in the great theatre of human action ; would mix with the refine- 
ments of civilized life, with the great truths of science, and dare to 
enter even into the sanctuary of religion. 

Thus, although the pure light of Gospel Truth has shed abroad its 
benign ray ; though the Words of the Prince of Peace are with us as 
household terms ; though a hundred thousand ministers of religion, 
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day by day, expound and apply to our conditions the record of God's 
will ; and the young are taught to lisp their Redeemer's name in prayer 
and in praise: yet that practice which is opposed, as light is to 
darkness, to the spirit of the principles thus endeavoured to be taught 
— ^the practice of war, is held to be of the first importance : it is a popu- 
lar thing: martial feats obtain the reward and the honours which 
ought to be bestowed on virtuous deeds : 

" One murder mal:cs a villain — 
Millions, a hero.'' 

Mr. James Simpson, in his Necessity of Popular Education as a 
National Object^ observes — and his observations so strikingly illustrate 
the pernicious manner in which history is too commonly written, and 
shows so admirably how it should be taught, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting them : 

" The young politician is directed to look to the * free stales of antiquity,' 
as the Greeks and Romans are called, for models for his principles; and their 
history is pressed upon his attention But there is no genuine liberty without 
a moral foundation. During the periods that these states were not under the 
iron sceptre of a single despot, their freedom was no better thaa an animal 
struggle. On the one side, in the contest, were the rulers unceasingly grasp- 
ing at vulgar power by vulgar means ; while on the other, were the people, 
profoundly ignorant of their moral claims to freedom, and only uniting to snap 
the chain, as the wild beast endeavours to do, because it galls him. Popular 
tyranny, in its turn, was exercised without either justice or mercy, and the 
whole weight of its ingratitude and oppression was sure to fall upon the heads 
of the public benefactors especially. Solon, Miltiades, Aristides, Themistocles, 
Socrates, Cimon, and Phocion, were some of the well-known victims. We do 
not find in the ancient states any thing resembling what we should call estab- 
lished principles of national liberty ; the people scorned to be slaves, but 
longed to be tyrants ; the struggle was for power, not for liberty ; and power 
is the object of an inferior sentiment. Benevolence and Justice are the only 
lasting foundations of free institutions ; these desire equal rights, privileges, 
and enjoyments, for the whole race ; they are inconsistent with a tendency in 
the governors to exclude, oppress, or engross, and in the govenied to overleap 
the self-imposed bounds of the social relations ; in a word, they render re- 
straint unnecessary. There is no durability in any government where the ru- 
lers do more than guard the community from excesses which may arise from 
the propensities, or where the governed combine to exercise any thing else 
than mutual goodwill, fairness, and respect for each other's rights. These 
were limits unknown in communities impelled by the propensities, like Greece 
and Rome. A counter ambition, a love of power moved the great majority of 
even their patriots : their efforts were plots for their turn of ascendency. The 
objects of Pisistratus in Athens, and the Gracchi in Rome, were not more 
founded on sound principles and disinterested feelings, than those of Catiline 
or Cajsar. In a long contest for animal ascendency, physical strength pre- 
vailed, and the despotism of the Caesars terminated the anarchies and the tj^- 
rannies of the ' free' state of Rome. 

** As teachers of politics the Greeks are no better than as teachers of morals. 
There was no virtue, in the proper moral sense, in the Athenian people at 
large. • Auy thing resembling political worth in their leading men was neither 
appreciated nor endured. The people were merciless and unjust, and of course 
restless, unsatisfied, and, unhappy : this is a fact recorded by their own histo- 
rians, and inferred by those of modern times : it is ever the retribution of the 
propensities ; — * there w no rest for the Wicked.' The repose, the content- 
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ment, the dignity, of the higher seutimeuts and intellect supreme, ^ere un- 
known to them ; the animal prevailed, and rendered them a selfish, conceited, 
jealous, ficlcle, and turbulent people. Tired of kings they established archons, 
and Draco exemplified tlie domination of the propensities in himself, at least, 
by his absurdly ferocious laws. Solon came after him and gave the Athenians, 
not the best laws, for which he saw them utterly unfitted, hut the best they 
were capable of receiving : in other words, he legislated for their inferior im- 
pulses, and legislated in vain ; his four orders of citizens was a political ab- 
surdity, which threw the whole power into the hands of the most numerous, 
the lowest, and the most ignorant. Anacharsis expressed his opinion to Solon 
that the wise deliberated, but the fools decided. 

*' In vain w&s the Areopagus re-established and a senate created in which 
measures originated ; final determination lying with the people, passion, in 
other words, propensities, the engine which the demagogue wields, carried 
every thing : continual factions agitated the people, and corruption pervaded 
all the ofiices and departments of the state; the selfish schemes or jobs of in- 
dividuals, often as foolish as they were profligate, took the place of rational 
and honest legislation, iand the best citizens were sacrificed who ventured to 
oppose them. Such was the ladder by which Pisistratus climbed U> sovereign 
power. Under his sons the people might have been more peaceful, but Har- 
modias and Aristogiton resolved to restore what they deemed the liberty, but 
truly the popular turbulence, of Athens. They murdered Hipparchus for 
merely succeeding to his father ; and Hippias, justly banished for his granny, 
gratified his revenge by bringing upon his country the propensities of a mil- 
lion of Persians. The war of Pericles was a contest of pride, cruelty, treache- 
ry, and bad faith, and ended as all warlike enterprises no better based must 
end, in defeat, disgrace, and humiliation. Both Athens and Sparta were re- 
duced to abject weakness at Mantinea, where the meteor-star of Epaminondas 
was quenched in victory, and the glory of Thebes blazed and vanished. The 
spirit of patriotism, selfish as it was, was gone among the Greeks ; the re- 
finements of luxury were the national pursuit in Attica ; poets, comedians, 
musicians, painters, and sculptors, were all in all; and Greece fell an easy 
prey to Macedon, and ultimately to Rome. 

'* In Roman history there is as little valuable political wisdom to be learned 
as in Grecian. In the Commonwealth, some criminal outrage l»rought each 
successive bad government to a close. Such finished the kings and established 
the Consulate. Under it, the patricians, selfish, exclusive, and oppressive, 
reduced the other classes to great distress. The Tribunes arose, and the peo- 
ple extorted a much greater share of power than would have satbfied them, 
nad the exclusive class made more timely concessions, — a lesson often given 
but never taken in human affairs. The people tasted power, and the govern- 
ment became purely democratic. Justice and mercy in such struggles are 
out of the question ; the dominant propensities impelled the whole course of 
events ; the brutal injustice of one of the Decemvirs brought the short expe- 
riment of that power to a close, and restored the Consulate. The tumultuary 
sedition of the Gracchi, of course fatal to themselves, was followed by a series 
of civil disorders, which terminated only with the Republic. Corruption 
already existed to a great extent, for Jugurtha twice determined an exculpatory 
vote of the Senate in in his own favour, by bribery. It was not to be wonder- 
ed at that Sylla and Marius paid no respect to the rights of those who had no 
respect for Uiemselves ; they were rivals for the selfish object of uncontrolled 
power, and each, in his turn, massacred the Romans without mercy. - The 
high game they played inflamed the profligate ambition of others ; and Cethe- 
gus, Verres, and Pompey, were the apt pupils of Sylla in proscription and 
bloodshed. Lepidus, Catiline, and Crassus, rushed on the stage, all bent upon 
being Syllas, and equally regardless with him of the means ; but Caesar's 
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e deeply and atilj felSsli ihaii those ufany of the lesti 
e wltL Pompey and CrassUs WiiS a master-stroke of preparative po- 
le death of CraasuR-fltasolved the inlerested Boimectioil, for C»sar and 
!, 100 evidenilyto each other, pursuing the sarne selfish obieci, 
fc -pMserve wiy louger ilie stmHance even of union. The seconii Iriutnurale 
'tf Anthony, Ootaviiis, and LepiduS, after Clesat's death, was ]>erlmps the most 
MU^bloeded, ruthless tyranny which ever displaced human nature; iu the 
i A%lltAil pioscription wh'ich followed, in which 300 senators and 3000 knights 
~ iputO'denth, the three heartless inonatrs hy eoncert agreed to sacrifice 
t setoe of his best friMids to the Tengeance of his associates. Anltiony 
Snsented to the murder of his nnde Lndus, Lepidus gave up his brother 
aSna^ «»d Oclavius paid the debt wiih the lives of Toronius, his guardian, 
d Cicew his friend. The triumrirate, like otber copartneries founded on 
dmeu, broke up whenever circuraslanceE gave the basest of the associates 
riiamce of reining alone. Althou^ Octaviiis owed Pliillippi to Anthony, 
i tfieciled his ruin at Actinm. Cleopatra's share of the moral seutimeats 
n her desertion of her lover with her galiiea in the heat of the ac- 
iDi and her Bffeclionnte oSm to abandon him to the meTcy of the conqueror, 
"lis baseoMs was loo much even for Octavius; or, tnore probably, he saw 
(the did not require its aid, as both loTeis were in his power, and lie inteod- 
H^IO have delighted Uie populace of Rome by an exhibition of Ihem, chained 
1: liis toinmphal chariot. Tbey preferred self-destTUCtion. Lepidus disap- 
'— -jd iH his own insignificance, and Octavius returned to Rome sole master 
e R«man empire- 
it is unnecessary to detain the reader with the Roman Empire : the cha- 
ir of the people became more and more corrupted and debased. The 
slivity, whicli Sallust dates from the fate of Carthage,* proceeded in the 
slemtiiig ratio of a falling body. Every one knows the merits of the ^- 
Bnt emperors, and is well aware that, according as the prince was a man or 
i-bmle, flie Roman people revived or suffered; unfortunatelj the latter 
"" «ICT belonged to a greal majority of tfie emperors. 



ths, Ostrogoths, Lombards, Franks, &c. It would be difficult to find one 
ititatioa in the dark ages founded iu mercy, or any feeling liigher than a 
lude and despotic justice, or artificial honour, the offspring of chivalry. 
Chriitittnity, with its humanizing powers, was for many centuries intercepted, 
uid the most debasing svstem of fraud substituted iu its place, which ever 
olMSted mankind. A dense and tioxions foi; ua£ interposed between the 
ncltons of Europe, and the vivifying rays of Christian morality. 

•Before history can be properly taught, it mlist he properly written. It 
nnist be written under the direction of an enlightened philosophy of mind 
■nd hwntul nature, and the sound ethics of the supremacy of the mural senti- 
vumlB «nd intellect. It ought to be viewed as a record of tlie manifesinrions 
e£ the faeullies of man, and— the disrinction of the animal from the moral 
bcoltiea, the trnth that creation is aiTanged ou the principle of favouring 
viniiii being kept in view — it5 events should he classed according to their re- 
lation to the higher or lower feelings of humanity ; exalting the former as 
wwthy of approbation and imitation ; and reprobating tile latter according to 
theii place in the scale of rice or crime, to which, in abuse, they essentially 
iHJmig^ The historian thus guided would not worship the false splendour of 
g|1lM Greeks and Roni3ns,^a worship too unequivocally indicative of a sym- 
byin ourselves with the lower feelings, out of whicli that false splendour 
iej — but tracing through all their ruinifica(ion« and tortuceities, to their 
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ultimate inevitable retributiou, acts fundamentally immoral or criminal, would 
sternly refuse to them the slightest shelter from universal execration, in the 
most dazzling feats of heroism, tlie most munificent dispensation of plunder, 
the finest taste, or most gorgeous magnificence. The same guiding principles 
would impart to history a philosophical character, which would give it the 
highest practical value ; and instead of an unedifying monotony of vice and 
crime, would render it a continued illustration of principle, and an instructive 
guide to national practice. 

** However history may yet be written, it surely need not be taught to the 
yonng through the medium of the animal propensities. Ancient history would 
require great and judicious abridgment, and a new code of instruction, for its 
conveyance. A knowledge of the past existence of the various tribes of men, 
with the chronology of their rise and fall as nations, is of course indispensable. 
A very summary sketch of their crimes, avoiding their interminable details, 
would be sufficient to illustrate the dominion of the lower feelings which 
brought on their fall. To minds exalted by moral training, details of barba- 
rism and blood will be intolerably tedious and disgusting ; false glare being at 
an end, volumes filled with re-enactments of the same animal manifestations 
will no longer be endured. After exhausting Asiatic and Egyptian selfish- 
nesses, sensualities, cruelties, brutalities and absurdities, a repetition of the 
very same abominations mutato nomine, in Grecian annals, and yet again, when 
done with these, in Roman, would be a- most irksome task, and miserable waste 
of time. In a judicious abridgement nothing really valuable, even as matter 
of warning, need be lost ; notning which marks the developement of the fa- 
culties, and the progress of human improvement, with the motives of action 
and the events in their connection as effects from causes; while all the varieties 
of injustice, individual and national, should receive their right names, and 
fraud, treachery, aggression, robbery and murder, which we justly reprobate 
when pei-petrated in private life, be given over to tenfold execration when com- 
mitted on a lai'ge scale ; when millions are slaughtered by an Alexander, a 
CsBsar, or a Napoleon ; when kingdoms are plundered and nations enslaved. 
The race would be retrograding instead of advancing, if there were not much 
to avoid in the actings of men who lived when the world was greatly younger 
and less experienced than it is now : for 'the wisdom of our ancestors' — an 
entity generally of doubtful reality at any time — ^becomes a perfect solecism 
when it draws back to the eras of positive barbarism. In the progress of 
civilization, useful details will be amplified. The dark ages — with the excep- 
tion of those singular manifestations of excited propensities and insane vene- 
ration, the Crusades, which have done good as warning beacons — scarcely 
possess any interest founded in utility. But, from the period of the revival of 
learning and science, the working of the faculties affords a great and pro- 
gressing increase of lessons, and from the Reformation downwards, the history 
of England is replete with instruction. Even of that history since the refor- 
mation an enlightened morality would reform the inculcation, and allot more 
discriminately, than is almost ever done, their proper places, according to a 
sound philosophy, to the characters, acts, customs, and institutions of our 
predecessors. Thus would the character of history be elevated, and its use- 
fulness increased. When it had less of war, it would have more of society's 
natural state, peace ; and would become less a chronicle exclusively of kings 
and governments, and more a true picture of the successive generations of the 
human race ; a valuable record of experience, holding the relation to the 
philosophy of man of a gradual induction of facts, capable of being sys- 
tematised into a code of practical principles, with a beneficial application to 
every department of human affairs. It remains only, on this important head, 
to obseiTe, that history, taught as now recommended, should be one of the 
latest subjects of study ; when imparted as a mere chronicle or succession of 
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^Eeis it matters iiltle whether it taflistlie^oungDT tlicodvanccil-, but addressed I 
to ibe reflection powers of tlie etudeut, it aagbl to he delayed till theije a^ ■ 
derelopeii; adoressed as it is to the memory alone it is forsotteii j aild eretf 1 
wheD retneniheied, is scarcely, by the educated tbemselves, npplieit to any prat^ M 
ticsl use tthalevev." ''■ ■ 

These are just and all-important views ; and, ae it is Dot done by twfl 
hiatoriaii, it remains for the teacher to philosophize history ; to divMf.l 
the great events ivhich the historian punts of the false splendour wltli(,l 
which barbaric ignorance has embellished them: to spparats virtu eiro»J 
what is called honour: to show the difierence between goodness adDM 
what goes by the natna of greatness : to inquire after the right an4|fl 
wrong of every transaction, In which kings, or nations, or subjtt^wl 
are involved : to subject every principle of politics to the test of thf^fl 
divine code of motives which Christianity makes the basis of moicwH 
action: to Beparate truth from fiction: and to make from the mul&cfl 
farious compound of virtues and vices witli which the records «f H 
human nature is composed, a map of man, according to the circiira- 
Btances by which he is surrounded ; and to trace his progress under 
the various circumstances of climate, nation, government, and reli- 
gion: to set up the morally heroic against the physically heroic; 
right against might: mind against matter: principle against exp^ 
diency: philanthropy against that cruel nationality which leads evegj I 
nation mutually to despise and condemn each other; and to teact^ I 
that as God is the father of all mankind, all mankind rnvst b^ I 
brothers; and that it is the interest as well as tlie duty of mankind tQ^fl 
unite in a common brotherhood for the rescuing of their common n8« fl 
tiu'e froni the atrocities committed in the sacred name of the Moi^B 
High, or of freedom, or of independence, or of any of those othafrB 
terms which courts, councils, conclaves, or parhameuts have chosej)t I 
to hide the accursed iniquity which impelled them to deeds of sava^H 
nBri'are, of outrage, and of blood. In connection with tliis suhjeol^l 
we have received a paper from the Mutual Inetniction Society, alludtHfl 
to in our last number, and &om the same author ; and it is with fed^l 
ingB of satisfaction that we observe that the principles which we havftM 
been advocating find a response among the /^opfe. It is there the evftj 
lies ; and it is from them that the remedy must come. If the grea6l 
body of the people can only be brought tofhivk; those gorgon horroM^S 
which, like ghosts, have stalked abroad for so many centuries as tsl 
become " familiar spirits," will be speedily put to flight; and huma fiM 
nature will rise up in that terrible array of moral niajestj which k9 
receives from the Spirit of Christ pervading its higher powers ; an£I 
annihilate with a frown the talse systems which have spell-bound A4.I 
nations to a career of infamy and blood. The author of the folloWal 
ing paper, which we insert ibr the purpose of showing that the puUiflkl 
mind is beginning to be turned to subjects of the highest importartc^fl 
connected with education, takes up the question by considering h&?4 
tory as a branch of education ; how far it should be pushed in in* I 
striiction to be of utility to the pupil; and whether or not it ought to 
stand before those sciences which make man acquainted with the phe- 
nomena of his own existence, and those of the material world. He 
remarks — 
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" It is desirable to know, ut all times, what study is best calculated to confer 
benefit on the person seeking knowledge ; and also to know whether he will 
be able to apply that knowledge in his course through life. It would be an 
endless task for the many to read on any subject — they must only turn their 
attention to those studies that are calculated, not only to confer benefit on 
themselves individually, but which are likely to be available to them as mem- 
bers of society. 

** Let us consider then, what advantage we derive from the study of history : 
whether we are recompensed for the time and attention bestowea in perusing 
the pages containing the actions, habits, &c., of bygone generations : but first 
of all, the meaning of the word history. Dr. Blair says * It is a record of 
truth for the iustniction of mankind.' l5r. Johnson, ' A narration of facts.' 
Both authors are alike as regards the signification of the word : and it now 
remains for us to enquire, how, and in what manner, we profit by attending to 
tliis study. 

" In schools, generally, it is a custom to make the boys read a portion from 
the history of their own country or from the history of Kome, several times a 
week, for the purpose of making them familiar with a feature in learning which 
materially assists them in the progress of their studies : as it is supposed that 
history, even in the present day, is constantly referred to, to ascertain the na- 
ture of some particular event ; and the statesman finds it of great utility, 
as conveying information concerning the nature of certain measures intro- 
duced for the benefit of mankind. 

" In history we trace the progress of civilization ; how gradually the mind 
of man has been prepared for the progress of knowledge. We have the cha- 
racters and times of men handed down to us, who in their period created 
wonder, and won the admiration of their countrymen. Many characters are 
represented as having devoted their time to the improving the condition of 
their country: making the lower classes a more considerate people; and bring- 
ing them to that station in society they now hold : we have the progress of the 
arts, manufactures, and commerce ; how they gradually arrived at the present 
state of perfection ; how men of genius have been encouraged ; what a pro- 
gress in our commercial world has been effected from the aid of machinery, 
&c.; what wonders have been effected in science ; what skill in medicine: 
in short, the more we dwell on the present, as compared with the past, the 
greater will be our wonder and astonishment. 

" An acquaintance with history, then, it will be found, is necessary to those 
individuals who pay the least attention to literature ; for without a knowledge 
of historical facts and events ; without being acquainted with the data of any 
particular circumstances ; or without being able to give with accuracy the 
period to which our subject refers — the manners and customs of the people; 
how circumstances influenced their actions ; and what occasioned certaia 
events we could not give that weight to our writings necessary. History is a 
reference : it conveys to us the mode in which important national affairs were 
conducted; it becomes in the course of commercial and domestic transac- 
tions, important ; and shews that it is necessary to have a knowledge of it 

" But besides all the important advantages mentioned, and its advantage as 
a reference, in some measure as example, and as a record conveying to us the 
cause of the rise and downfall of nations — it is so mixed up with the licen- 
tious habits of princes and nobles, of murderous attacks and villainous transac' 
tions; of plots and schemes; of treachery and ambition; of political faction and 
discontent; of social unhappiness; and a thousand other alike bad actions- 




treachery, avarice, and barbarism is exhibited to our minds ; the deceit and 
treachery of some to their superiors ; the struggle for power ; the downfall of 
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e merilorious noble for n 
ttc taking ibe ptO]}enj of o 
some hireling of the ting; ibe arrest of others; a« also tie quarrels between 
the barons and their sovereigii; iTar with nations; guarreh about religiok; 
cmel Inrtare to those who would not he of pfl,rlicular;?er(i«wio7ii; nnd offendeia 
hein? ptinisbed in a manner the most cruel nnd barhaious the human mind 
could invent. History presents all these bad traiuaciioni, ns weQ as the ne- 
eetsary infnrmalioa recorded in its pages. But the further back ne refer in 
history, the more we have to deplore; the more crimes are recorded : we find 
(hsi men were so rude and uncivilized that their lower feelings or animal de- 
sires led them to those actions which men, accustomed to war, resort tOt in 
order to obtain dominion, power, and revenge. 

"We find that the kings and nobles were absolute rulers of the people; that 
the majonty of the lower class were their serfs or slaves, snbject to Iheir will, 
dependent on them for support, and liable to become their prey at any time; 
and for any private offence that might be taien by those beings, who had tile 
power to eat off tlie nobles' heads and seize their estates. 

" The minds of men being then uncultivated, were easily made the prey of 
the few who possessed knowledge or poitw ; every thing was enforced by coer- 
cive measures — men were treated as mere slaves; quarrels between the nobles 
were very common; and their vassals and servants were then brought into 
the iield to decide »hieh should be the conqueror: a vietoriuus t)aron seized 
the property of the others, or laid waste his lands; often murdered his enemy, 
or hjred some assassin to commit the act, in order to avenge tie wrong he bad 
suBtained. 

" History, in order to be useful, must be made a lesson from which a inotwj 
must be tatiakt and drait-n. Tbose atrocities, formerly committed witli impu- 
nity, should only be mentioned to the young : their cause can be explained 
and made apparent, if necessary, withont dwelling with attention as to t&e 
tine period such base actions were perpetrated, and illustrating it with manjr 
other mmes of equal magnitude, in order to prove that the other was coi^ 
mitted. It is enough to know they happened; tbe bare mention is sofficieot^ i 
Hfjtory shonld paint out the necessary consequences of such actions; an4 L 
should omit the recital of those crimes which are of no advantage whejj I 
known, and of not the least benefit to the young historian or aspirant for lito/ * 
raiy fame. 

" In fact, the good actions of men are so completely hid by the bud aetXani 
g/'orter*— many circumstances having occurred of a less favourable uatu^ 
and mote allractivc at the respective periods at which some patriolic indirt- 
duals were labouring to raise manliiud above the level of the brute, that ttw 
young reader is apt to lose sight of the good and remember only the tiad : Irf 
reads of Iiatllee, and is delighted with Ibe fortune of some warrior — bis jouiijf 
mind then leads him to have a desire 

' To follow in his wale;' 
He thinks there is something so noble, so animating, and so manly in a> soldier.} 
so much to be seen, and so much to be obtained; he feeds his mind with iafi, 
cheritdiing hope of one day being ranked with the miliEary hero of whom oe 
ha^ been reading. Thus many minds, uo doubt, are led to believe, that solr 
diering 19 a most laudable occupation, and one which cannot fail to bricig, 
honour and rejcard to the person eulbting in the service : in fact, the pomp. 
Bn3 show, which in alj ages have distinguished military renown, have tendeft 
much to excite tbe lovi oftoldiering among a great portion of the cummunitj. . 
"Otltcrs, perliups, are quite taken with the old customs of London ; thej 
^ with plea-sure of the reign of JameS, when apprentices u.sed to Veeo clubs,. I 
. f'were taught how to use them, to the great damage of divers htaa*, hats, , | 
mj. .%c.;. and if by chance an apprentice thought lit to shew his dexleri^ / 
'" T. — JSfovember, 1835. x x 
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by making another person's head and his club more familiar than agreeable, he 
could, by the cry of 'apprentices and clubs,' rally round him a host of his own 
order, and a general riot often ensued ; all these particulars are found to have 
taken place in certain reigns ; and the schoolboy delights in reading of the 
very interesting accounts, only wishing that such scenes were allowed in the 
present day. 

*' I am mclined to think, that events occurring in history of a criminal or 
bad nature, are more likely to make an impression and be retained, than the 
few eood traits that are to be found. The good qualities of public characters 
should be expatiated upon — the bad ones but mentioned, and not dwelt upoo, 
by historians, in order to prove that they took place, and to impress on the 
mind of the reader the particular period at which the crime was perpetrated. 
The historian may 

* Tell them how Edward put to death a dtizen. 
Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the Crowny — meaning indeed his house, 
Which, by the sign thereof, was called so.'- 
Such events cannot be of value — cannot add to the instruction of the scholar 
— cannot make him better tempered, better disposed, or harmonize his feel- 
ings; neither does it tend to the full development of his faculties; but is 
merely crowding his brain with events and circumstances, in themselves use- 
less, and haviuff a tendency to no good. 

*' History, after the introduction of printing, by Caxton, in the fifteenth 
century, becomes more interesting and more useful : we can rely then on the 
statements of historians ; and we perceive, that from the fifteenth century, the 
civilization of nations has gone on rapidly; that encouragement has been given 
to those individuals who have devoted their energies to the improvement of the 
condition of mankind; that important discoveries took place; mat the habits of 
the people became more polished as knowledge spread, and education Ad- 
vanced ; and that those scenes, disgraceful in memselves, and of no import- 
ance to be related, naturally gave way to the power of knowledge : men looked 
to their own happiness, and the spread of Education paved the way for the 
Reformation, and those important changes in the condition of the mass of the 
people. 

" Countries were discovered; encouragement given to science; and the liber- 
ties of citizens gradually secured. This is something more worthy of attention 
than the prior periods of history ; the mind is not shocked by the low habits 
and manners, the cruelties, tortures, &c. of the people : it presents quite a dif- 
ferent view of mankind and their actions ; and thus forms a much better source 
for gaining a knowledge of the nature, habits, and conditions of the various 
nations, than before the introduction of printing ; the accounts before which 
period, must of necessity, have been vague and unauthenticated ; besides, the 
people being ignorant, and easily made the dupes of a few cunning and design- 
ing men. 

" History, therefore, cannot be considered of that first importance ascribed 
to it by many ; though, undoubtedly, it is useful, and will always fprm an in- 
teresting subject ; as all individuals must naturally like to read accounts of their 
forefathers, and trace the progress of improvement in the virtuous and pruden- 
tial habits of the people : but to say that history is of great utilitv, is most 
certainly incorrect. We cannot say that it confers benefit on mankind ; that 
it adds to our domestic comfort, or to the nation's aggrandizement ; therefore, 
science must take its stand before history ; and it is necessary, that in the pre- 
sent age, we should study subjects of importance — of the most importance. 
How desirable it is to know our own structure physical and mental ; to pay 
attention to the science of the mind, and to those rules which lead to health : 
for no one will deny, that it is of more importance to study our own oi- 
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n^ization, than to learn a nnmbei of facts, oi rather B^crtions (fur did'erect 
MflgtoriaoB relaW different aooounta) from history, which cannot be of nnj real 

Klitf. 

^ ■ ' The proper slndy of mankind is man ;' 

^C" Let us, then, attend to the knowledge of our species, and to the improve- 
Ke^t of our species, — these are useful and important etudics— and pot cause 
HEiloren to learn a number of events of no value, thereby creating Id their minds 
B^srelish for knowledge. Turn their attention to somcthiDg attractive and 
HEinefiQi&l: look at the sciences of chemistry, geology, &g., — entertaining 
Bw instrQCtive Boiences, of value to us in whateversphere weraove; besides 
HgtBting a. desire in the mind of the young to inquire into the works ofuature; 
^Kd they are thus led to admire the Creator of all things, and to do thdr duty 
B>' Go<( and their neighbour.' 

HP" Let teachers then look well to the subjects on which they engage the 
Hfiod of the young, or they will prevent their having a desire to gain know- 
BUd ge ; they vaW destroy their appetite for instruction, and every task will he 
^B them coDsidercd irksome and tiresome. History, in some points, is useful 
Hrthe youiig ; but it is necessary to erplaiu many evouts, and keep from their 
^Hblda {hose parts which represent the disgraceful scenes perpetrated in the 
^^^ ages. Benevolence and charity should be inculcated, which ihe mere 
^nid^oc the histories of couDtries cannot etfect 

^tT' X[be histories of Rome and Greece arc held up to the young as models — 
^Ett. Ihey present im&ing more than the abuse of liberty : though the people 
^Kt^eo^to he slnnes, they aimed at being ^anfs: and it must be admittfii that 
^K rtatfing of those works does not iji any manner ,add to the value or bene- 
^K'of instruction: in short, they do not give recompence for the ttme bestowed 
^B leading ibem; and the scholars, at many schools, are set to read these 
^■01(8, without profit, from the mere idea that it is necessary to know n some- 
Hfeig about those countries which formed so great a figure in the world. It 
Hurt IK necessary to know a sopieihing about (he history of coutitries ; but not 
^Kdw^ so minutely on those disgraceful acts of men which too frequently 
^Be recorded. 

^F"From what has been said, it will be perceived, that, though history is 
^Btally qseful in many respects, yet it cannot be considered to prolilihle and 
^fc efg] as a knowledge of the natural sciences; therefore, »l is the duty of 
tKJlibclinasteTS and instructors of every description, to turn the minds of the 
mjills under their care, to those subjects applicable to their stations in life. 
J^BOwledgeis of no valtK if it cannot he applied ; and history for the most part 
is merely an account of certtua events, tne bare mention of them, misetf up 
n^ the licentious habits of the age, uninstructive, and of no utility when 
klibvni; underthesecircumstances, that value and importance cannot be given 
to ». knowledge of history, that at Rrst sight might seem necessary." 

"We think that the true claims of history, as a study, have, by the 
tvo authors above, been very powerfully set forth ; and the coaclusion 
ainved at ia, that history should be taught, but taught with, a view to 
TObduce a better history from the future than is recorded in rtie past. 
The inatructor may suffer his pupils to enlarge his notions by the 
study of Chronological History : he may give fliem to read portions 
^ htsiory, selecting those wluch would elicit ia hia pupils the love 
and admiratioa of greatness ; those, the events of wHch were closely 
associated witli tJie daring, the fortitude, the patriotism, and devotion 
of Bame hallowed name. And witliout neglecting the great men of 
the ancdent world, rather insist upon those rare instances of heroism, 
which occasionally gleam through liie dark pages of modern story; 
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lere the pure motive stands out in bolder teUrf'tlmn the act itself; 
' are not distance of time and place, and difference of religious and 



where 
for 

political institutions, even admitla^g the fitness of the great deeds of 
the ancients to ^' point a moral," powerful to deaden the:practical in- 
fluences of the honoured self-sacrifices of the plden time I But, alas, 
even these pass before us as ihe bloodlesa phantasmagoria to which 
no human feelings ever cHng, save those perhaps of a few imaginative 
enthusiasts, whose fire bums dimly. Let the pupil first study the 
social condition of his father land; let him ascortam what it owes to 
war, and what to peace, and the cultivation of the sciences. Place 
the biography of those men called great before him, and let him sit 
in judgment upon their actions and characters; let him analyze and 
examine the false virtues which knaves and fools have made current : 
let him measure them by the good they have done, or sought to do, in 
the world : but let him observe to measure them by the morality of the 
age and country that produced them. Instruct him tx> give to every 
man that meed of greatness which is his due; but beware at the same 
time that he does not faU into admiration of deeds which merely the 
passions or the interests of his age have crowned with glory, lest any 
act felt to be bad may be made excusable by the end it wa^ intended 
to further. And let him separate from tb.e chan that purer grain 
whose vital germ of principle has enabled them to withstand the 
bigotry, the ignorance, and the barbarity of their times; triumphing 
both in life ana in death. And never should the instructor forget^ 
that Sacred History, as recorded by inspired penmen, affords the 
highest, the best, and noblest of illustrations of the great virtues and 
vices which have astoimded mankind; with this advantag^-^that God 
is present in them, and that they were written for correction, for re- 
proof, for instniction in righteousness. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



AN ASPIRATION. 



I. 

Oh ! for that glorious time — 

That pure transcendent hour, when sense shall be 

Lost in the blaze of pure mentality — 

Beauteous and suMime. 
When the gross passions shall usurp no more 
The spirit as in rapture she would soar 

Towards her natiye clime. 

Oh, for that lovely day, 

On which the " Sun of righteonsness** shall rise, 

With " healing on its brings,* to glad the eyes 

Of fond aspiring clay : 
When the deep darkness of die hearths wild night 
Shall be illumed by vi^ns pure and bright, 

And pass in light away : 



^*. 
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When man shall he lestored 

Unto his Maker's image once again ; 

Freed from ah's ruin, and from sorrQw's pain^ 

By Cjfti^isT THE Lord, 
Living within him, beaming through his soul, - 
Building him up in one harmoniouft whole, ' 

ThroQgh Hia Eternal word. 

II. 

Sons of the torrid zone, 

Whose ebon boeoms, self-called Christians scorn ; 

Who pine in iron slavery, and mourn 

Your freedom gone ; 
Then will you rush into the white man's breast. 
Fond as the bird, unto its downy nest. 

Clasped by sweet love alone. 

Fierce tyrants of the East, . 

Whose spectre crowns, and wolf-fanged diadems^ 

Have blood for glory, human tears u>r gems ; 

Whose natures feast. 
Like wild hyenas, upon human life ; 
Whose light is havoc, and whose air is strife ; 

Wihose god a beast ; 

The children of the West, 

Shall meet with you in that pure sunshine glowing,. 

With holiness imbued, and virtue showing^ — 

Blessing and blessed. 
The festering gashes of the heart's wounds closing ; 
The lion wim the lamb in love repoidng ; 

Sinking to rest* 

III. 

Man shall awake 

Triumphant o'er himself. Passion shall fall 

Prostrate before eternal principle; 

Time cannot shake. 
Pure godly reason without speck or flaw, 
Shall recognize at once the ndy law 

Which God in thunders spake. 

For centered far within :.'^ 

The archives of the bosom's deepest core, ^ 

Christ shall abide in troth for evezmoie, 

To conquer ^i 
And feeling, sympathy, and love shall be , 
A holier law of purer certainty^ 

Than yet has been. 

Then heart to heart shall beat ; 

And soul shall enter into soul ; and mind 

Shall bear mind's impress pure and all refined ;— - 

Spirit shall spirit meet ; 
Goodness and greatness shall oo-nung^ be ^ 
And lovely faith shall clasp fair c^uurity. 

In rapture sweet. 
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IV. 

Oh ! for this glorious hoar ! 

How the heart hums with ardent langoishmenty 

To see itself with godliness thus blent ; 

And, like a morning flower 
Fixed to the earth, hut which from dust would rise. 
To catch the brilliance of the distant sides, 

Though weak its power. 

Yet it will come — the ray 

Of vital life is on it Joy on joy. 

And light on light, which time cannot destroy, 

Around its blossoms play; 
The perfume of its sighs brings down the dews 
Of heavenly comfort ; and in faith it views 

Its coming day. 

It feels throughout the whole 
Of its high aspirations, hope and trust : 
Though grovelling, crawling, groping in the dust, 
^ The spirit's high controul. 

Draws from itself ten thousand witnesses 
Of that high faith, whose body virtue is, 

And Christ the soul. 

V. 

And there' it rests secure. 

Beyond all time, and sense, and form, and space ; 

Circled, sustained, upborne, bv fadeless grace— r 

Perfect and sure. 
Itself a centre in redeeming love, 
Yet spreading like a circle far above, 

Happy and pure ; 

Its bright intelligence 

Uprising, like a day-fitar in this sphere, 

To warm, to comfort, to subdue, and cheer 

The human race : 
Walking amid the wild world's tyrant strife, 
And the rude tumults of eventful life, 

In love intense; 

Expanding in its worth, 

Throughout the boundless imiverse of things, 

And gushing with ten thousand Jiving springs, 

in its new birth ; 
Tracing its God in every tree and flower, 
In eveiy blooming joy, its Saviour's power, — 

Its Heaven on Earth, 

w. M. 



MAXIMS AND APHORISMS ON MORAL TRAINING. 

Nd. 3. 
on the pbitjciples op christian philosophy. 

Lll. 

"ftuMANiTT. — Let your great endeavour be to build up humanity ; tlie 

Sassiona, appetites, intellectual power, mental energy, come alike un- 
er your attention, in this work. "lis for you to strip the grosser 
husk from passion, and to develope the eerm of enthuaiaim which 
lies concealed within it, to purposes ot' good ; not so much to repress 
the appetite as to fix its impulses upon pure and wholesome food, 
irith a view to its imbibiog principles of conduct ; to imbue the in- 
tellect with the morality of pure sympathy ; and to turn those mighty 
manifestations of mind which seem to rebound from the solid earth as 
in contempt of it, into the deep channels of humility, that they may- 
run like gentle rivnlets to fertilize and to keep green the otherwise 
tile and sere desert of human existence. 
LIU. 
Lotion, — ^Let your pupil feel tliat he exists for acti/m ; that all vir- 
consists in motive and efibrt; in the impulse and in the act Teach 
I to anatomize his own acts; to get at iheve prtmUTit mobile ; to 
analyze, by a process of moral chemistry, however elaborate, the va- 
rious ingredients of his earthly deeds ; let him elucidate the affinities 
of his own peculiar nature with those general laws which surround and 
press upon bim on evtry side ; let him calculate substance and acci- 
dent, action and re-action, cause and effect, as connected with the in- 
most being. Thus will be be enabled to separate the pure metal irom 
its earthly particles — the valuable residue from the worthless dross j 

tirecipilate evil, and to hold good in clear and stainless solution. 
tiv, I 

!^rTH. — Would you bnild up a child in truth ? Then show the 
uty — the loveliness of truth : this you can never do by propound- 
ing a dry maxim euly. To soy " Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord," means nothing, unless the child has an idea of the su- 
premely True. Then, to give that idea, you must, in all your lessons 
evolve this principle as existing through all nature aod all mentality. 
There is the physically, the mentally, and the morally trae: of the 
Arst, you have to show that truth is perfect agreement ; and here the 
whole of nature speaks. The properties of li|ht and air, and the me- 
chanism of the eye, perfectly agree. The web foot of the duck agrees 
with the fluid it has to act upon, as do the wings of birds : and this 
agreement is found in every particle of organized matter. Without 
this agreement — without God were thus true to himself, the whole 
creation would become a melancholy ruin ; this is physical truth. 
Again, as regards the pure ibrms of the mind, show the beauty of 
mathematical truth and the positive evil of mere error. Take, for 
' oostauce, a common arithmetical problem : — a man possessing 
toj^fiOOO, makes a calculation for building a bouse ; he multiphes the 
Hragth and breadth of the walls, and the superficies of his timber, and 



nnds that he can huild a houae, of a cei'tain size, for less than that 
amount. When the house is fioished, it is found to cost double the 
sum : he looks again at his calculations, and finds that be happened 
to say, that seven times eight was Mly-lrto, in a part of them, insteatl 
of fift;-s!j: .- and this error multiplied, in all its ramifications, is suffi- 
cient to make him a bankrupt, and ultimately a beggar. In contra- 
distinction to tliis, you may show how an eclipse may he calculated ; 
or, what is of more importance, how a sliip may be carried from one 
part of the world to another, by the power of truth in calculation . 
this is mathematical truth. Now for moral truth. You have showu 
not only, the beauty of truth, but its absolute necessity and concur- 
rence in the things that exist. Kow you show the effects of moral 
error — of error only ; how nations have been masacred, century after 
century ; how much bate and bitterness have, and do still exist, be- 
cause Cbriatiaa truth is not known : exhibit in your details, the mar- 
tyrs who have died for truth's sake, and felt no pangs in death ; and 
lastly, of him, liie Scpheiiglv Trbe. who l^id domrt ha lye for the 
truth. Thus it is that, while you show truth to be the constituent 
principle of all things, you make it live in the child's heart ; proving, 
to a demonstration, that — 

" All ignoniDce is tiulh unknown — 
All evil is tbe irutli aot undeistooil— 
All falsehaod is dismeinbenDeiit frmn God." 
Will he tell a nilfid tie ? Will he do \-iolence to natuie and all her 
laws? Will he cut himself off from his Creator ? No! For then will 
he fully understood all the denunciations pronounced upon lying in 
the sacred page ; and bow, of very necessity, the bar in excluded from 
him who is Truth itself. 

i.v. 
Gon. — Where are you going « said a friend to Madame De Stael, 
who was proceeding to a metaphysical discuasion. 1 am going, said 
she, to MiKK God. When you teacb, therefore, of God, it wiE be 
necessary to show the ffodt iiuit man hath made ; and he caiefi^d that 
yi)u do not make a god for the child, or force hkk to believe in a cod 
that others have node for you- Of all gocffi. those of tbe mere plmo- 
sophers, are the worst; although those of pure ignorance may be tbe 
most odious ; while those created out of the passions of man, whether 
pared down to suit a politico-national creed, or distorted and- tnangled 
to suit barbarous sectarisU, are of all, the most- dangerous.; beckiue 
^e most coimnou. Beveal, therefore, the Most High to the diild, in 
tbe same method that He, in infinite wisdom, has chosen to be revealed, 
tohia senses; and through them to the understanding, by God'awpdu, 
as seen in the volume of creation ; and to his pure spiritual priaouile 
lh>mtbevo1ume of inspiration, unfettered bv human opinions, olie bible 
is to tbe soul what nature is to tbe body : there it finds its moral atmos- 
phere ; there it is charmed with beauty, or overpowered with pleasura- 
ble emotion; there it learns its experience ; there it renews its strength 
daily. Let your children then draw from the bible their reUgion — 4heir 
God. From the bible the child will draw no abstract ideas of God ; bt- 
cause every idea we obtain of him comes to ns accompanied with a JB.orsl 
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ret ; and thiis his altribWes are evolved. Take aivuy tbeso acts from 

plfae bible, atid where woiJd be God ? Take away nil the adjectives 

from the noun, and where would be the substance? ©od, revealed in 

fhis manner, ia in harmony with the coustitutiou of the child's mind, 

l-nnid will riins form a part of his exiatenee. The great I aw dwells in 

bis heart: he worships hira in all his love for beaaty, truth, and 

'~ iSxiesa ; because his early ideas of God have been associated witli 

ae thii^ : to him, in his moral stru^les, he addresses his prayers : 

Eirsi he feels in him, about him, and throHgh him ; and thus necessa- 

"yifaderstands that all of virtue in liim " cometh down frora the 

tf of lights," and forms no part of his eartlily nature; and hence- 

f» he exists, not in sense, but in pure principle ; not in time, but 

jb'eteinity ; he frels that to do wrong would be to do violence to his 

j|»iritual nature : he feels that whenever he is in harmony with truth 

is in union with his Creator ; that when the yearnings of divine 

e constrain him to acta of charity, he then walks with his Hedeemer 

h the same soothing voice and pitying eye that old Judea knew. 



Bgligion. — When you would treat of Chriatianity ae a religion, 
^bibit it as a religion of humanity. To do-this faithfully, you must 
show its superiority by contrast : glance over, but do not dwell upon 
tbe abominations of the Heathen and Pagan world ; show the sun of 
tthteouaneas arising "with healing in his wings;" then dip yourpeu- 
"he earthquake and eclipse of the dark ages ; esliibit the aub- 
a of the Christian fcith, with the revival of knowledge, and the 
liingB of reason, one powerful proof of its divinity ; how, as 
e intellect gathered strength, the soul began to mount from earthly 
; and how riteg and ceremonies, and all the mummery attached 
le were cast away like cerements, when spirituality arose from 
id ; show this, and there will be no tear for your religion ; for 
i like any of the works of God as found in nature, will bear the 
t microscopic inspection, and reveal beauties where they were 
lepected to have existed ; ma^ifjing wisdom, not defects. But 
ritb mere human creeds, as it is with the fvorkg of tnan ■■ how- 
polished and beautiful they appear to the common understanding, 
' ,eld through the glass of pure reason, exhibit — not flaws, but — 
; not specks, hut pools of mud. Fear not then for your re- 
; wherever you find mind vou will find humanity. The funda. 
I ideas that make up the ouman mind, and without which the 
1 mind cannot exist, are the same in all men. The religion of 
t ia based upon, is amalgamated with, is concentrated in, these ; 
one case it lies massed and confused, in the other it has been 
ed and arranged. Do not then be unwarrantably afraid of de- 
j reason and religion at the same time ; for religion dwells iu 
pB, and if you would force her from her dwelling yon do violence 
T. What God hath joined let no man put asunder: and that 
3 has joined reason with gospel truth, the constitution of our own 
"s.lhe constitutions of onr natures, manifestly declare ; and mind 
ei ftiis truth. Let then, vour religion be built up with the 
-J\/'ove'nl>er, 1835. v i 
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mind, and with the affections, and you have nothinj^ to fear ; but if 
you would' stow it away in some dark corner of the human heart, 
where, spectre like, it sits to brood over our fallen nature ; if you 
would smother it with a jargon which the mind cannot breathe through ; 
if you would 'withdraw it from the common sympathies of a child, and 
teach him that it lives apart from them ; if you would exhibit it as a 
dim, shadowy, mystic, awful thing, and surround it with darkness, 
and gloom, and shadow, you will make the child believe as the devils 
believe — ^to tremble ; and then, instead of heartwarming phantasies of 
hope crowding around him ; instead of those infiiiite longings that 
rush upon his soul, and the visions and ecstasies arising from the in- 
ward presence of the divine humanity, he will grow up in a gloomy 
misanthropy ; and to free himself from its thraldom, will rush proba- 
bly into the most heartless sensuality, and in the end, alike revile you, 
your religion, and your God. 

LVII. 

Love.— -Rich parents are not slow to impress on their children a 
suspicion of the love of their fellows : with them a generous confidence 
is weakness of character. Those germs of love that dwell in the lit- 
tle prattler's inmost being are wrenched out like a hollow tooth, lest it 
should lead their dignity to be pained. The young lordling is hugged 
by his fawning parasites, and through them he thinks he reads jnan- 
kind — the servile, the selfish, and the would be proud : thus he gradu- 
ally learns to despise the more generous principles of his nature;' and 
instead of measuring others by his own innocence, he is compelled to 
measure man by the depravity of a sordid few who form his moral at- 
mosphere. Soon begins he to blush at feelings which are the very 
crown and glory of humanity ; and though he cannot destroy them, 
labours to repress their demonstration : his heart, eaten up with sus- 
picion, bears a love that can have no object ; and he grows up one of 
those moral anomalies which excite our pity or surprise ; one of those 
virtue babblers whom the hard world condemns of hypocrisy ; little 
aware how bitter a scene of self-condemnation is the life of him whose 
soul still aspires to virtue ; while his actions ever keep him within the 
prescribed bounds of a moral mediocrity. 

LVIII. 

Opinions. — ^If you urge your pupils to define their notions you 
teach them to think clearly ; by making them trace their opinions 
through all their consequences, they learn to think consequently ; and 
by stating the groimds or reasons which have induced them to form 
their opinions, to think logically : but avoid giving them reasons for 
opinions, or teaching them to pretend to hold opinions which are to 
them incomprehensible. 

LIX. 

Dogmatism. — ^The scepticism of an age is always in proportion to 
its dogmatism. The more, therefore, you would compel a child to 
hold opinions against his mind's reception of them, the more likely 
will he be found to suspect you and to doubt them. Some wit gives 
the following, as illustrative of dogmatism : ** Take a dog and a fine 
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rump steak : endeavour to force the latter down the throat oTthe for- 
mer, and you will get bitten to a certainty." Thus, however good 
and wholesome a truth may be (for some opinions are truths), yet, if 
you attempt to force it, it will most asstiredly be rejected : but if it 
should be -one which is fast wearing away from the minds of men, be- 
ing found too narrow for their wants, or their knowledge, then your 
child will follow one of two courses, each pregnant with evil, and each 
opposed to the other, and yet proceeding from the same weakness of 
character : either he will cling to his prejudices, and remain ever in 
the rereward of an advancing age, and thus be left alone and comfort — 
less to weep over his despised and trodden down idols ; or, nothing 
hindered by the creed you have drilled into him, he will eagerly par- 
ticipate in the changes that are taking place around him — changes, 
often so rapid, that they permit no time for reflection ; and which, as 
they sweep away some of his principles, will most assuredly shake the 
rest, and thus leave his mind utterly dry and barren ; or if he think at 
all, in a perplexed and reckless scepticism ; which, very soon wearied 
of the desert made for itself, traces out again the shadows of the past, 
and strives to give them a semblance of reahty, or concludes that, 
though all is False, all is necessary or convenient, 

(To be continued,) 



HINTS FOR A GENERAL NORMAL MODEL SCHOOL. 

BY JAMES SIMPSON, ADVOCATE. 

As the author in another work,* has stated what he humbly considers 
the principles of Normal training, he will confine himself, in the fol- 
lowing lines, to a statement, seriatim, of a few practical suggestions. 

I. As the teachers to be trained are intended for a system of popu- 
lar education, it will be sufficient that they are qualified to teach pupils 
from the age of two to sixteen. 

IL That educational term will, of coiurse, be divided into two pe- 
riods, nainely Ixom two to six, or the infant-school period — ^and from 
six to fourteen, or sixteen, the advanced or juvenUe-scJu^l period ; 
and for each of these, there ought to be a teacher trained ; as schools 
for each ought to co-exist in every parish in the country. 

Ill: At the outset, as the demand for teachers will be immediate 
and urgent to meet the great multiplication of schools, the teachers, 
to be admitted for training in the Normal school, must necessarily be 
of a more mature age, than in future years would be required, or advis- 
able. It is therefore suggested that the Seminants ( as they are con- 
veniently called in Prussia), should not, at first, be under twenty nor 
above twenty- five years of age, and should have received, previously, 
an average education. 

IV. A Normal school, whether Infant or Juvenile, should be a 
seminary for ordinaiy pupils of the appropriate age for such schools ; 
who, in so far as tliey are concerned, will receive the tuition of the 
Normal master, as it* that were the sole object. This plan, it is 

■* Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object. 
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thought, has • many advantages over that of traming the Seminants 
themselves as pupils. 

Y. The Seminants \iill attend separate prelections, t6 be delivered 
by the Normal teacher, on the principles of education, the machinery 
and art of teaching, and the whole economy of a school. They will, at 
their own hours, improve themselves by reading the books reconomend- 
ed by the Normal teacher, and he exercised by stated examinations on 
all the subjects of the lectures ;- the stimulus to zeal and progress will 
be the earliness and recommendatory terms of their future diploma of 
qualification, upon which will depend their settlement as teachers. 

VI. As affording the best application of the principles of the pre- 
lections, the Seminants will attend in school, witness the whole ma- 
nagement of the young pupils by the Normal teacher, and by turns be 
exercised in teaching them, and performing scientific experiments, 
tmder his direction. 

VII. As the young pupils may be 200, and the Seminants double 
the number, a very simple mechanical arrangement will prevent that 
confusion and distraction, which a multitude of p^sons on the floor 
of a school-room, looking on, would necessarily occasion. To obviate 
this, a Normal school-hall should be adequately large and high, of an 
oblong form, and seated, like a lecture theatre, on three sides; leaving 
the wall at one end free, for diagrams^ black board, &c. The seats 
will rise to within Sipc feet of the ceiling, and Hs^r floor will be as lai^ 
as that of an ordinary school-room, and seated as such for the school 
pupils. On the ascending benches will sit the Seminants, with their 
note-books in their hands, in silent and fixed attention to all that is 
proceeding on the floor. None of them will leave his seat to descend 
to the floor, without being called by the Normal teacher to exercise, 
or assist in exercising, the school. By this arrangement, confusion 
will be avoided ; and as every, the minutest part of the actual training 
will be repeatedly seen and treasured by the Seminants, uniformity, 
not only in the matter but the method and manner of teaching, will 
be attained, and carried to the remotest parts of the country. 

VIII. In the Normal Infant School, the Seminants will be trained 
to the system of Wilderspin : and there are some teachers of Infent 
Schools known to the author, who are well qualified to conduct a 
Normal Infant School, including the separate prelections to, and exa- 
mination of, the Seminants. For one Normal Infant School — and it 
should be the leading one,— we may be at perfect ease, as long as the 
father of the improved system of infant education, Wilderspin him- 
self, is spared to us. Nothing more need be said on this branch of 
Normal teaching. 

IX. For the successive stages of a Normal Juvenile School, a teacher 
of great knowledge, ready and skilful communication of his know- 
ledge to others, arrangement and method, imperturbable temper, great 
vivacity, untiring activity, and firmness of character, will be required. 
Every thing depends upon the choice of this first and leading pubhc 
ftmctionary. Unassisted as the Seminant will be, when afterwards in 
chaige of a remote parish juvenile school, he must, during his period 
of Normal training, have seen the varied and laborious duty done in 
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iBt periection of which it ia capable. The education, _ 

education, of the great laajority of his parish, will be expected of him: 
and it must be impressed upon him, Uiat that education is lofasurcd 
now by a much higher standard than it used to be. It ia not reading-, 
writiiig, and cyphering merely; these tire its inatrumeuts : it ia tliKt 
real practical knowledge which will fit the pupils for iisoiuhiess, s 
cess, and happiness in life. 

X- The Normal teacher will endeavour to obtain bia pupils, of 
yeacs of age, from the Infant Schools ; and as the first school rnudt 
start witb pupils of diSerent ages, the more advanced pupils should 
be recraited from the beat exiatiiig schools of the place. When the 
scbocJ is organised, and in full operation, the Seminants will com- 
mence their attendance; and it is humbly suggested, that the course 
which thev will witness might be ueariy the following ; — 

First, The monitorial mnf;hinery, which was piirtially introduced in 
the Infant School, will be arranged and practiftd on a larger and still 
more systematic plan in the Juvenile. No pains should be spared to 
tmn the Soninants to a ready, skilful, and methodical use of this im- 
portant instrument.; for without it a large parish school cannot be 
conducted by one teacher. It follows, that the SeminaiitE must wit- 
ness the most perfect order, and ready and cheerful obedience, in the 
juvenile pupils themselves, to be indissolubly associated in their minds 
with the very idea of a school. , 

Seofmd, lie Seminants will see all the religious and moral feeling 
andi conduct, and all the relinement, aoid cleanly and orderly habits, 
of the Infant School, respected, increased, and practised, in the Jtive- 
title; and never lor one moment relaxed, either in the intercourse of 
tiie teacher with bis pupils, or in Ihat of the piipils with each other, 
durii^ the whole subsistence of the school. These should constitute 
the Tgry atmosphere of a school, without which it were better to shut 
its doors. 

Third, They will see a marked attention paid by their Normal in- 
structor to the ventilation of the school-hall ; so that, on no account, 
even for a few minute.B, its numerous inmates shall breathe bad air ; 
and tho privileges and advantages of ventilation, as lessons, will be 
much dwelt upon. They will see the temperature of the school-room 
scrupulously attended to, so that the pupils shall never be chilled by 
cold. They will witness no constrained postures, either in standing 
sitting, no injury to the spine by want of back support in sitting, 
d no oonfinemeat for more than an hour at a time without exercise 
the airing ground, with the benefit of rotatory swin^, and other 
fe gymnastics, — the hall, when empty, to be well aired by cross 
bdows. No relaxation in these essentials of physical education 
should be permitted to be witnessed by the Seminants ; who, both in 
€a&x own separate instruction, and through that given to the pupils 
of the sciiool, in their presence, should learn and appreciate all its 
principles. 

Fourth, The Seminants will see the lessons on objects, which were 
to a certain extent taught at the infant school, according to the Peata- 
Jozzian plan as realized by Dr. Mayo, resumed and carried on, and 
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made the basis of a great deal of incidental training ;**-for reading, 
spelling, grammar, and etymology, together with much collateral use- 
ful knowledge, may all be incidentally, and most agreeably, learned, 
while the lessons on objects are going forward. Second, if second, to 
the monitorial, is the Incidental system of teaching. Its saving of 
time and labour is incalculable ; and, instead of confusing and mu- 
tually obstructing, the subjects, taking their places as nature points 
out, will aid each other's acquisition. By this method, too, the 
teacher advances a numerous class of pupils at the same stage of 
training ; which is decidedly preferable to teaching minutely divided 
classes, as it at once saves labour to the teacher, and stimulates the 
pupils. 

Jpy^hy From the best books of useful knowledge of common things, 
matters, and affairs In life, and from his own stores, which ought to 
be encyclopaedic, the Normal teacher will impart knowledge, always, 
if possible, by real illustrations, either original, or in drawings and 
models, and will interrogate the pupils, and establish a system of mu- 
tual interrogation, in this boundless field. Much of this exercise, as 
already noticed, will be incidental. In such instruction the Normal 
teacher will refer to the best sources of information for the private 
studies of the Seminants ; and a good book on grammar, parsing, and 
etymology, will be placed in the hands of the juvenile pupQsy l^ides 
the books on objects and useful knowledge. 

Sixth, Penmanship and arithmetic will be going on at the same 
time, not only incidentally, but at separate hours for their more accu- 
rate exercise. 

Seventh, Natural history, as a science, including the elements of 
geology, may be taught to as large a class as have passed the branches 
already enumerated; and natural theology will incidentally assist and 
elevate the pursuit. Going on with natural history, and aiding,it in- 
cidentally, will be taught geography, by the globe as well as by maps; 
and the elements of astronomy, both planetary and sidereal ; there is 
nothing in either which a young person of ten or twelve years of age, 
of ordinary capacity, may not comprehend, rehsh, and master. 

JSiffhth, Drawing may be incidentally learned and practised, for all 
the pupils should draw as well as write. Whole classes may be draw- 
ing, writing, calculating, &c., under the master's tuition, when he is 
at the same time superintending other exercises. Monitors will do 
much here. Simultaneous superintendence of various exercises is an 
educational accomplishment of great value ; and the Seminants can- 
not be too much impressed with its importance, or too much exer- 
cised in it. 

Ninth, A general outline of civil history, and incidentally, the 
civil economy of our own country, with a view of our rights and 
duties as citizens ; and farther, incidentally, a notion of ranks in so- 
ciety and their foundation, and of the nature of trades and profes- 
sions, labour, wages, markets, &c. 

Tenth, The elements of chemistry ; a lecture, with experiments 
and illustrations, once a-week ; with examinations on, allusions to, 
and applications of, that science, upon all suitable occasions. 
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Eleventh, The same with physics and mechanics. 

Twe^ihj Some practical knowledge of Man as a physical, moral, 
and intellectual being. The structure and functions of his body, the 
conditions of his health, and the feculties and operations of his mind ; 
with the relations of both body and mind, to external objects, and the 
duties thence arising, as a system of natural ethics. 

Lastly^ An outline of English literature, some practice in corapo • 
sition, and a knowledge of the names and works of British authors, 
both prose writers and poets. 

Languages, other than the vernacular, can form no part of a popu- 
\dL£ course for a whole school. These, as well the dead as living lan- 
guages, must be learned by those who choose or need them, by sepa- 
rate or subsequent study. I should recommend mbseqitent study, as 
found by experience to do more in a year or two, than earlier tuition 
in languages achieves in five or six. 

Nouing has been said of Revealed religion, from the extreme 
delicacy and difficulty of prescribing for the treatment of that sacred 
subject, in a manner that shall bring together all sects on a common 
ground; and from the conviction, that a plan for its communication 
does not properly fall within a statement of the mere organization of 
a Normai school. The Wilderspin plan of Infant-training includes 
Scripture knowledge, and a farther prosecution of this in the Juvenile 
school, ought not to be objected to by any sect. One point should 
never be yielded, — ^no Normal school ought to be exclusively in the 
hands of any sect, whether dominant or dissenting. 

If it should startle the reader to be told, that all the studies above 
mentioned are necessary, in an average education bestowed from six 
to sixteen, and if they should doubt the practicability of their realiza- 
tion, either by the teacher on the one hand, or the pupils on the other, 
the author has great pleasure in stating, that the whole, or nearly the 
whole, is realized, and realized by one teacher, in several seminaries 
known to him. Much of it, though yet not all, is done in the Eng- 
lish, depeutment of Mr. Cunningham's academy in Edinburgh, and in 
other institutions both in England and Scotland ; but certainly no- 
where so cwnpletely and satisfactorily, both in matter and method of 
teaching, as in the English departoient of the self-reformed High 
School of Glasgow. The author calls it self-reformed, for it is the 
solitary instance, known to him at least, of any institution, literary or 
political, being reformed ^ojw withm, Mr. Dorsey, a gentleman ac- 
complished in an extraordinary degree in literature and science, and 
unrivalled in his mode of communication^ has the merit of conduct- 
ing, and indeed creating, the English department in that school ; which 
embracing, as.it does, all that is above detailed, constitutes a complete 
education, short of the dead and living foreign languages, and of the 
hiffher pursuits of college.* 

Xast of all, the author begs humbly to suggest, that it would be ex- 
pedient for the Government to begin with one Normal school, which 

* The author lately went to Glasgfow for the purpose^ of witnessing^ Mr. Dorsey^s 
method in aotoal operation in his own hands; and foand it to justify the most favoura- 
ble reports be bad beard of h. . 
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€ven the Normal teachers, in others to be subsequentlj established, 
shall, for a certain time, attend along with the ordinsuy Senainants. 
Uniformity, upon the best model which can be estabUshed, is too 
important, too vital, to the whole system of popular education, to 
require to be more than hinted at. Give but undivided attention, at 
first, to one great, and, as nearly as possible perfect, Normal school, 
and others, even improved by its experience, will be matter of easy 
subsequent organization. 



ON THE STUDY OF GREEK AND LATIN, AND CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. 

BY CHARLES THOROLD WOOD, JUN., ESQ. 

The question concerning the utility or non-utility of Greek and Latin 
has, especially within the last few years, engaged much attention ; and 
men of unquestionable weight, worth, ana talent, have ranked them- 
selves on opposing sides. The question is divisible into two distinct 
heads : 1st., concerning the utility of the languages ; and 2nd., the 
literature. These two have frequently been confounded ; and many a 
bitter dispute has arisen for want of keeping them separate. The uti- 
lity of the languxxge shall be first discussed. 

After much patient enquiry, I have not been able to hear one solid 
argument brought forward in favour of the acquisition of the Greek 
and Latin languages. It is maintained that our vernacular tongue is 
so largely indebted to them that they, and especially Latin, may be 
regarded as a key to our own ; but is it not also largely indebted to 
the Saxon, Scandinavian, and several other languages ? And whoever 
maintained those to be necessary for a perfect understanding of our 
own ? And it is not true that a recourse to the elements of a word is 
necessary for a comprehension of its meaning. Thus, has not a per- 
son who never heard the word Latin, as correct and clear ideas oi the 
word benevolent as he who is learned in its pedigree ? Certainly he 
has ; and perhaps in this, and in many other instances^ the knowledge 
of the derivatives would serve rather to miislead than to assist a per- 
son in his search after the true meaning of the word. Words are 
mere arbitrary signs to express certain things or emotions ; and it is 
absiurd to imagine that a kiiowledge of the meaning attached to a sign 
of this kind by the Romans can assist in giving a notion of its present 
meaning — ^whatever pedants may say on the subject. Has not a per- 
son as definite an idea of the word subterraneous, if told that it means 
underground, as if he were initiated in the truly valuable and impor- 
tant piece of information that it was derived from two words, in use 
some two thousand years ago — stib, under, and terra, the earth. This 
is interesting matter for investigation for schoolmen and antiquarians ; 
but as for its practical importance, that must be a distorted, preju- 
diced, or ignorant mind which can discover any. But even granting, 
for the sake of argument, that this information is indispensable for the 
-right imderstanding of our mother tongue, there are etymological dic- 
tionaries which will furnish it in an instant ; and without its having 
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been necessary to exclude other subjects from education, by devoting 
time to this. 

These two languages are also said to possess principles not to be 
found in any other languages, and these afford scope for intellectual 
discipline; and thus, continue the advocates, they are not a mere study 
of words. What these *' principles " are, I have been unable to dis- 
cover ; and every one I have conversed with on the subject I have 
found to be either in the same unfortunate predicament with myself, 
or else unable to explain these aforesaid mysterious "principles." 
But whatever they are, even supposing them to exist, had they been 
necessary for the full and perfect development of the human mind, 
would not these two languages have been given to Man before the 
confusion of tongues at Babel'? We learn from Scripture, that '* the 
wliole earth was of one language and of one speech ; " and for aiight 
we know it would have remained so, had not man by his presumption 
brought down the displeasure of his Creator, who, as a curse gave 
many languages. The whole proposition is, however, so destitute of 
all foundation that it needs no further refutation. 

But there is another argument in store : the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages present us with the most perfect instruments of thought we 
are acquainted with. But what matters it how perfect the instruments 
are if they neither can be, nor ever will be, employed ? What Eug- 
hshman has, or is hkely to speak, much less to think, in Greek and 
Latin ? Thus it is mere mockery, offering instruments to be bought 
at a great price, which can never be used. Whatever may be the 
vagaries of grammarians, good plain English has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, sufficient for every reasonable purpose. 

Latin and Greek, may still however, continue the now despairing 
advocates, be of use. It is a language universally cultivated among 
men of letters and science, and may thus be the medium of corres- 
pondence among foreigners of different nations. But I may here ask, 
are not scientific and literary men of all nations more generally and 
more thoroughly conversant with French than with Latin ? Assuredly 
they are, ana much more so : I know many scientific men who would 
be at a. loss to tell you the Latin for man, capable of conversing flu- 
ently in French. It has, I beheve, been generally thought, that Latin 
is more especially necessary for physicians ; but this having been so 
ably refuted in No. XIII of the Analyst, (vol. iii, p. 46), in an article 
headed " On the Study of Latin, more especially as regards the Medi- 
cal Profession," I have not considered it necessary to treat of it 
here. For Naturalists, too, a knowledge of Latin is neither essen- 
tial nor desirable. iThe scientific names of animals and plants, it is 
true, are in that language, but if any one wishes to learn the meaning 
of any of these, the Lexicon will furnish him with the requisite in- 
formation in half a minute. But even here the knowledge will not 
unfrequently mislead rather than assist him : I shall perhaps be excu- 
sed giving an instance or two. The usual scientific name given to the 
Fern Nigntjar is, Caprimulgus Evropeus : both th^ generic and spe- 
cific name is here calculated to mislead. For none of the Nightjar 
^nus nnlk goats, nor is the Fern Nightjar the only European species. 

Vol. II. — J\''acemher, 1835. ' z z 
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Again, the Cinereous Ossifrage (Ossifraga Cinerea) is often called 
Halketus aUncilla, literally ** whitetailed sea-eagle." But the bird is 
neither an eagle [AquUa)^ nor has it a white tail (albiciUa)* And 
Lindley, the celebrated botanist, has lately proposed that the generic 
names of natural objects should have no meaning, in which Qpinion 
many naturalists having concurred, it is now extensively put in prac- 
tice. So that this argument also, falls to the ground. 

Greek and Latin, it is again contended, are the repositories of all 
the eloquence, wit, oratory, learning, science, and morality of the two 
nations which spoke them. To this it may be answered that all the 
works of the ancients on the three latter, have been or may be trans- 
lated. But, replies the opponent, the works on the three first cannot be 
translated. This brings us to a consideration of the literature, which 
must now come in for its share of attention. 

The Greeks and Romans were heathens. They were unacquainted 
with Christian morality, though latterly some of their mightier geniuses 
caught glimpses of that sublime, yet simple system, which was reser- 
ved for the enlightenment of future ages. They acknowledged gods 
and goddesses distinguished chiefly for their crimes, theb atrocities, 
and their brutality. With such models as these before them, what 
could be expected from those who believed in and worshipped such 
monsters, but vice in every shape the most revolting. The ideas of 
the writers, in every nation and age, are always more or less tinged 
with the prevailing notions of the age, and thus it was with the Greek 
and Roman writers. They were themselves infected with the degra- 
ding ideas of their countrymen, and thus reflected them back, with 
double force, to those from whom they originated. Can it then be 
seriously maintained by Christians, in a country professing Christianity, 
that the writings of siich authors are a fit study for the youth of a 
Christian country ? That works lauding, and trumpeting forth in 
terms the most eloquent of which man is capable, deeds of cruelty, 
injustice, rapine, and every species of atrocity that many-headed 
monster vice could suggest, — that such works as these are the appro- 
priate nourishment intended by the Creator for the youthful mind? 
If these are your doctrines " I'll none of them." 

It is thus evident that none of the arguments usually brought for- 
ward are valid : when weighed in the-balance "they are found wanting." 
If there are any others which I have overlooked, I shall be very much 
obliged to any one who will mention them ; and if they are equally 
hollow with those enumerated above, I shall also be happy to refute 
them. I shall also be much obliged to any one, who can perceive 
any flaw in the foregoing reasoning, if he will point it out and rectify 
it, for no one who is really in search after truth would wish to bolster 
up his own paltry opinions against reason and common sense. To 
be candid and temperate and fair, is the only way to advance others 
in the path of truth, or to guard ourselves from error. 

After what has been said above, it will perhaps be imagined that I 
would wish to discard Greek and Latin, and the Grecian and Roman 
literature, and to dispense with them altogether. On the contrary, 

* See No. Xlll of the Analjst, for a complete arrangement of British birds. 
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I think that some acquaintance with Greek and Latin, and with 
the literature, indispensable for enlarged views and sound notions — I 
do not say for "every gentleman ^'^ because that is too indefinite and 
vague an expression. Every one who wishes for enlarged views and 
sound notions, whether a peer or a peasant, must have some acquaint- 
ance with Greek and Latin, and with the Uterature. ' I do not think 
that an acquaintance with these, however profound, will render a per- 
son a better physician, or lawyer, or clergyman, any more than it will 
render a person a better grocer, or baker ; but this I do say, that if 
any one, whatever his profession or rank, confines himself to modern 
times, he must necessarily acquire narrow views, and his mind will be- 
come warped. I would therefore recommend that some acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin, and with the ancient literature, should be ac- 
quired by every one who aspires to a liberal education ; and the latter, 
degrading as it frequently is, \i judiciously taught, would be of great 
advantage to the learner. *' Honey may be gathered from a weed : " 
and in a future paper I hope to develope some plans as to the method 
of teaching this and other subjects, which will, I trust, ere long be uni- 
versal. The light which we now have on. the subject of education com- 
pared with what it will be, is as the twinkle of a star, to the effulgence 
of the great luminary in his meridian glory ; and it is the duty of every 
one to exert his powers to accelerate the time, when the mists of igno- 
rance and prejudice shall no longer veil from our view the majesty of 

TRUTH. 



ROUGH EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A WALKING 

GENTLEMAN, TRAVELLING THROUGH ENGLAND IN 

SEARCH OF THE MORALLY SUBLIME. 

" Give me a mop and a pail of lime, 
With truth to boot, aod Til make a picture." — Salvator Rosa. 

I left the town of Uxbridge at sun-rise, having endeavoured in vain 
to sleep at the Crown, which I chose as my resting place, because of 
the associations of the olden time connected with that Inn ; for it was 
here that the Parliamentary commissioners met to settle the afiairs of 
the kingdom, in the troublesome tunes of the First Charles. What 
with the hum of the water-mills, with which Uxbridge abounds, and 
the calling out of the volunteer infantry, and the yeomanry cavalry 
to a fire in the neighbourhood, '* I lay rolling and tossing all night," 
fully expecting to be pressed into the service of one or other of these 
bodies, deeming the town to be under martial law. However, I 
escaped scot fi-ee, and passed the Rubicon of the Colne, which appear- 
ed to be the line of demarcation between civilization and barbarism ; 
and I soon found myself, if not absolutely among the Anthropophagi, 
among a race not many degrees removed from the bushmen of South 
Africa. 'Tis certainly true, a few little boys at a village, some mile 
and half from the volunteering town aforesaid, " dolled their bou - 
nets" as I passed, and I deemed myself still in a land of civiliza- 
tion, as if I had seen that physically sublime spectacle — a gallows, 
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with its human fruit suspended, crossing my path ; but this illu- 
sion was dispelled from my mind as I entered the next village, a few 
miles further — a nest of little thatched huts, with a church at some 
short distance, not much larger than a go6d sized stable, where at one 
of those '* village corners, near the only inn," answerable for more 
iniquity than even the play houses, a choice set of rustics were 
having " a lark '* with a poor old Jew ; one of them was doing his best 
to obtain the mastery over a **hunk of bread and bacon," the latter of 
which gustatory adjunct was ** ever and anon," held up to the poor 
old Israelite, accompanied with the following effusion of I believe our 
national poetry : 

I had a piece of porls, and I stuck it on a fork, 
And I gave it to a Jew, Jew, Jew. 

I had a piece of beef, and I gave it to a thief. 
And that was a Jew, Jew, Jew. 

I say Moshes, said one, you hav'nt seen my votch, its one of the best 
goers any where about these here parts ; how much will you stand for 
it ? One would have supposed that after the manner in which the Jew 
had been treated (for I observed by a long straw tail fastened with a pin 
to the collar of his " gaberdine," and various " dabs " of mud on 
his other garments, that poetry had not alone been the engine of an- 
noyance) that he would have been inchned to have little doings with 
the group that hemmed him in, in their smock frocks and gallowgas- 
kins ; but when the watch was mentioned he seemed to forget every 
indignity, and immediately replied — Let me look at the votch, I cannot 
buy a dog in a sack, you know. A pig in a poke you mean, you preci- 
ous old thief, returned the fellow, who with his hand on an old dirty 
chain suspended before him, seemed about to draw forth the precious 
chronometer. Come, continued he, tell us what youll give us for it ; 
say something, it is all solid metal, or I'm a Dutchman. Without 
giving the Jew time for further bargaining, he snatched out of his fob 
and twirled round with sudden velocity, a bullet. There Moses, what 
do you think of that for a flash, did you ever buy such a watch as 
that ? I will buy the chain of you, said the Jew. No you won't, said 
the rustic with an oath, calling the Jew a liar ; and a boisterous roar 
was set up by the whole company. Veil never mind, perhaps you 
will buy something of me, said the Hebrew ; and threw up the hd of 
his box, where was displayed a large assortment of glass jewels and 
pinchbeck gold. The old man's goods were handled : one tried a pin 
in his neckcloth, and another put a glowing glass broach in his shirt. 
Then they wanted trust ; he could pall again for the money when he 
came that way ; they would owe it him ; some appealed to honour 
bright, and swore with horrid imprecations, they would pay him next 
day after kingdom come ; and after amusing themselves with the 
ware till they were tired, confessed they had no money. The Jew 
replaced his trifles in their places with great composure, though with 
a trembling hand, ejaculating — veil, veil, never mind, I shall be this 
vay again some day ; and turned round to depart. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he turned, than the remains of a turnip, which one of the 
group had been gnawing, was thrown with considerable force at his 
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box, and very nearly knocked the poor old man down. One cried 
out, I say old boy come and help me to kill my pig, I'll sell yon the 
ring in ms nose cheap. Leave him alone Bill, said anotlier, let him 
save his own bacon. Whether this molestation of the Jew would 
have continued, I cannot say, as it was suddenly turned to a new ob- 
ject, by the chief goose in the flock suddenly imitating its humbler 
species the duck, by crying out vociferously, quack, quack, quack, 
quack; which I found was intended to herald the approach of a 
member of the society of friends, commonly called a Quaker. 

The Quaker was on horseback. He was a thick, but well-buUt man, 
something under forty. At a distance, on foot, he might have been 
taken for Bonaparte, his outline resembling that of the Emperor very 
much, being nearly the same in height and bodily dimensions ; his 
complexion was dark, but not swarthy ; he had a small brown eye, 
that twinkled with good humour, although the general expression of 
his face was that of seriousness. He was bald on the top of his 
head, as I observed by his taking off his hat to wipe away the perspi- 
ration as he rode up to the inn ; and, as a phrenologist would say, the 
moral feelings, particularly that of benevolence, were largely deve- 
loped, although there appeared less of the reflecting organs. He was 
accompanied by a tall, lank, swarthy young man about five and-twenty, 
with a lack-lustre greenish grey eye, and Jaques-like, melancholic 
face, who appeared to pay him considerable deference ; at one moment 
a servant, and the next his own familiar friend. In short, the pair 
resembled very much one of those odd mixtures of the Cromwellian 
period, when a staunch roundhead was sometimes accompanied by one 
who would have been a cavalier but for a spice of religion and prin- 
ciple, which led him to crush that heydey sprightliness common to 
his nature, and deem it better to walk in righteousness than in the 
false glare of worldliness and deceit. Stand out of the way you chaps, 
said tbe former, as his horse dashed up to the gate- way of the inn, or 
rather public house, at the corner of which I stood to hear the He- 
brew and Christian colloquy; and in a moment after tjie Quaker and 
his attendant were dismounted. The former, without any apology, 
addressed me the moment he stepped from his saddle — Shocking 
dark place this, friend, shocking dark place. Art thee a stranger ^ 
They ought to have a school here, but nobody will move. I can't 
think the reason of it; but the people are dead in these parts, that's 
the truth on't. We've been trying to stir them up, but they always say 
they have no money, when they have got all the land and every thing 
else. I can't accoimt for it. These lazy fellows would not stand about 
here making straw tails for poor old Jews, if they were educated. Here 
he pulled from his pocket the identical appendage with which the Jew 
had departed. Look here, he continued, I met a poor old creature with 
this tied to his coat. They ought to be taught better than that, don't thee 
think they ought ? I acquiesced in this appeal, and said that I was in 
some degree culpable in the affair, for that I had unwittingly suffered the 
Jew to depart without informing him of what had been affixed to him, 
which I certainly might have done. Aye, said he, all the people are 
alike about here, they see that a thing is bad, they will lament the 
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depravity of the place, but they won't do any thing to prevent it. I 
felt the force of this delicate yet homely reproof very keenly, in spite 
of the '* brusque" and the bluntness of the individual ; and I liked 
him the better for it, as it showed that peciJiar sincerity which is, at 
least, one of the ingredients of the morally sublime. I was about to 
stammer out some apology, or extenuation, or justification ; but I found 
" the Friend" had passed into the house, and was lustily calling for 
the landlord. Here, said I to myself, is an original worth looking 
after, and I immediately determined to dine at the inn, if I should find 
my new acquaintance inclined to do the same. In this I was not dis- 
appointed ; for on entering the parlour, I foui^d the landlord expatia- 
ting on a fine loin of pork roasting at the fire, with apple sauce to boot, 
and which I certainly sympathised with, as I felt the tears come into 
my mouth at the eulogy of the landlord. Yes, said he, it is ex- 
cellent, very, very good. I am very fond of pork, yet to-day I must 
have something else, a couple of fowls or a dish of steaks as soon as 
possible. I am for some of your pork, landlord, said I, — ^for my part 
roast loins of pork are not found every day at country inns. No, 
nor fowls neither. Sir, said Boniface, but my dame always has a stock 
on hand, and we can pop a pair into the pot in a jiflfey, so the gentle- 
man can be accommodated any how. When the landlord was gone 
to give orders about the fowls, ** the Friend" said, I do not want to 
give unnecessary trouble, but I told the old Jew whom I met with the 
straw tail to come back and have a luncheon with us : now roast pork 
won't do for him at all, although it may for thee. In that case per- 
haps I may be allowed to make dish with you, said I, and I will give 
orders for another fowl to be put in the pot. With pleasure, said "the 
friend," and then we shall hear what the Jew talks about. With this 
cordial assent to my wishes I was extremely gratified, and no less 
with the apparent homely sincerity of my new friend, who soon 
opened the conversation with a similar observation to that made at 
the gate- way. A shocking dark place this. Have thee been much in 
Buckinghamshire? I confessed I had not. Well, continued he, 
thee may travel over the whole county, and not find a worse place 
than this. I have ridden thirty miles this morning, and met twenty 
men, women, and boys, and not one could read. How could you 
tell that ? said I. Easily enough : I stopped every one of them ; did 
we not, Ambrose, said he : I asked several the way to the village be- 
yond the next, and they did not know its name.* What do you think 
of this village of two thousand inhabitants, and only one little place 
of worship, that will scarcely contain one hundred persons, and no 
school of any kind. Two thousand people ! I exclaimed, why from 
what I see of the village, there cannot be more that two hundred. 
Aye, replied he, the population is scattered. This parish makes a 
circuit of twenty-eight miles : cottages lie here, there, and every 
where, and yet no school to be found, and nobody to establish one. 
But, said I, how is it that the clergyman of the district does not in- 
terest himself in these afiairs '? Why just because he does not choose. 

* This may appear to be improbable in the nineteenth century 5 but it is truth, and 
can be attested by incontrovertible witnesses. 
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He is an old man, lives away from the liviiig, though a valuable one, 
and his curate, a good young man enough, only as poor as a church 
mouse, which I believe all curates are, he can do nothing without 
offending the squire, who thinks the poor know too much already ; 
and yet a party of the same sort of fellows as those you saw teazing 
the old Jew, out of revenge cut off all his horses' tails, and ham- 
stringed his cows the other night. — But these are high crimes in the 
eye of the law, andjsurely its strong arm would prevent a recurrence of 
such atrocities. Strong arm ! fiddle stick, he replied. The law's arm 
w£is not found very strong when, probably, the same individuals were 
taken before this very squire, for smoking out a method ist and nearly 
suffocating a congregation. Besides, the penal code, friend, does not 
extend to the inner, the moral man. It may lop off the excrescences 
of our population — ^it may hang up by the necks till they are dead, 
those whom ignorance and the laws of ignorance have made criminals, 
but it won't prevent offences — ^it won't root out the propensities of our 
nature. To this I could not but agree. But I ventured to enquire 
what panacea he had for altering human nature. Education, said 
he, religious, spiritual education ; not an education of creeds, but of 
principles, drawn from the fountain head of truth, the word of the 
living God. But how would you accomplish it ? Aye, there, in- 
deed, lies the task. You have as much trouble to get a guinea a 
year from a man whose annual income is thousands, aye, tens of 
thousands, as you have to get blood from a post. Our further 
prosecution of this subject was interrupted by the entrance of the 
Israelite, whom " the Friend" welcomed most cordially. Why, friend, 
continued he, the days of thy pilgrimage have been many. How is it 
that thou art still buffeting about in the world, exposed to the ill 
treatment of those who would crucify thee as thy people crucified our 
Lord. I thought this a strange way of pointing the end of a sentence 
of conamiseration, but I soon found that my worthy friend meant no 
harm, and in the overflowings of his heart had suffered the tongue to 
overtalk itself, a peculiarity which subsequently I had frequent occa- 
sion to lament. Our people, said the Jew, suffer for their sin, if it was 
a sin. ^* His blood is upon us and on our children," said he, with a 
shrug of deep humiliation. It was evident, by this expression, that 
the Jew knew something of the New Testament; and I ventured to ask 
how it was that he had acquired it. Aye, said he, I have read of Jesus, 
whom you call God : my little grandson, who went to a bible school 
in London, brought me that text one morning, and I knocked him 
down with my stick ; and I picked him up and kissed him into life 
again. The Lord bless and preserve him — the Lord keep him and 
be a stay to him in the midst of his enemies, though he has left the 
God of his forefathers, and dwells in the tents of the Gentiles. Why 
do thee not study the New Testament, said the Quaker, thee would soon 
be converted. It is hard, said the Jew, for an old man of seventy to 
turn from his faith. Suppose he dies between the light and the dark- 
ness. But do not I cry daily and nightly to the Most High, blessed 
be his name, to breathe into my heart the breath of life, to take away 
all my darkness, and to shew ine all that is truth. I have read the 
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New Testament : I think the news there too good to be true. But the 
Lord. is my help, he will come in his own day. The Holy One of 
Israel shall redeem my soul from death, my darling from the power of 
the grave. In him will I put my trust. There was something pecu- 
liarly toucliiiig in these ejaculations. I saw before me one of the 
renniant of God's pi*ople, faithful to the God of his fore&thers, full 
of hope and trust, calm in the midst of suffering, and even dignified 
in bearing re])roof. He was no longer in my eye the old Jew pedlar, 
but one of God's not forgotten, not forsaken peiople ; and I, an un- 
worthy Christian, did mental homage to the Jew. It did not appear 
to be the wish of my friend to prosecute a subject, evidently painful, 
from the excitement observed in the old man. The apropos appear- 
ance of the landlord to lay the cloth gave an opportunity' to change 
the subject. Indeed, he no sooner entered than he immediately ac- 
costed the Israelite with — Well, Mr Mordecai, I haven't seen you a 
long tune. How goes the jewellery trade ? Do you pick up a living 
these hard times ? Just — was the reply, with an expressive shrug. 
I shall see vour lady by and bye in the parlour. You have ever an 
eye on trade, said I. Vy yesh, IVe been fitly years in this hue o' 
life, and if I vash to lay down on my ped, and think I had lost an 
opportimity of dealing, I should not be able to say my prayers. Til 
warrant you old Mordecai will leave a rare lot of money behind him, 
said the landlord. What should a poor creature like me haVe to 
leave ? replied the Jew. If thou hast got any money to leave, or give 
away, said my new acquaintance, the best thing thou canst do is to 
give it to schools. Here are a population of a hundred thousand 
]K»ople in these p;;rts where thou hast made thy money, that know 
nothing of the CJod that made them, or the Lord that redeemed them. 
Think thee those bad fellows would have molested thee had they been 
Clu*istians ? Christians ! who can make Christians but Christ him- 
self, said the Israelite, Oh that he had not made himsel f Here 
he stopped short, and, as unwilling to continue the subject, said. 
What woi>ld Christians do without the Jewish books. Christians are 
half Jews at least. But I love Jesus Christ. Why do you love 
him, said I. Because he was good, he was all goodness. My friends 
sometimes tell me that he did \^Tong things : weU, he put our sacri- 
fices away, but he was himself a sacrifice. He taught us in spirit and 
in truth, and made tlie law perfect. He was bulfetted, he was perse- 
cuted ; and when I am persecuted and buffetted, I think on my good 
countryman, and have peace. Whose spirit do you suppose you have 
when you thus endure, said I. W^hy I have his spirit ; for when he 
w«B reviled he reviled not again. Yes, I love Jesus Christ. The God 
of my fathers, whom Jesus worshipped, will not condemn me for loving 
Jesus Christ, though I am a Jew. It was evident, by these expres- 
sions, that this poor old Jew had, in spite of himself,, been made 
almoat a Christian, and was happy in his convictions, however they 
HUgbt dash with tlie fundamental doctrines of his creed. The an- 
noimcement, however, of the dinner, put a stop to fiulher colloquy 
on this subject. The Friend was most eloquent in plans of doing 
good to the poor. He had about him projects for a variety of assr- 
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ciations, calculated to be of the most impoilant benelit to mankind; 
and these he discussed with a degree of eloquence which could only 
be pTonipted by the purest motives Had the warmeat zeal : but still, 
above all the rest, the subject of education seemed the moat promt' 
nent in his thoughts ; and the justness of his views legarding thiB 
great engine of improvement, would have done credit to the most 
acute of our legislators. I fuuud, from his conversation, what indeed 
1 had at first expected, that he had been the length and breadth of 
the laud on a crusade against ignorance ; and although he had evi- 
dently no yen? splendid literary talents, yet these were made up by 
the high int^rity of his well-known character, and the indetattgabw 
and incessant exertions he made in the popular cause. J'eeling him-' 
self engaged in his Master's business, he had boldness to take any lioa 
by the beard that chanced to cross his path, or to force an entrance be-' 
□eath any dome, however lordly. During our pic-nic conversationj 
I had some idea of the nature of his labours, and of what be wished 
to ac-complish, namely, that of giving every poor child in Bucking- 
hanishire a religious and useful education. 1 lelt myself fortunate in 
meeting so noble a character, and ventured to suggest the possibility 
<>£ourbein^ better actjuatiited, I hinted to him ttiat I was a wan- 
derer, simuty bent on studying nature in her solitudes, and human 
nature in her secret cells; and he immediately suggested my putting 
my shoulder to the wheel to hit the waggon out of the mire, and of- 
iered to give me some letters of iittrodiiction to friends of his in 
various parts of the comity ; nay, proposed to accompany me that 
very afternoon to a clergyman, where he said I should experience 
some deliglit. As this completely chimed in with my views, I as- 
sented, and it was arranged immediately after dinner that 1 should 
take his friend's horse, and that we should ride over to a small vil- 
lage about ten miles distant, in time for a dish of tea. During the 
conversation at dinner, the Jew had several times turned to me with 
expressions of great admiration, and at the close of it he seemed very 
ill at ease, as if he had suffered under some sudden loss, or laboured 
under some feeling to which he wished to give utterance. At last, 
aftiir some hesitation, he said — "What can a poor despised old Jew do 
for Jesus Christ? Rather ask, said the Quaker, what can Christ do 
for the Jew ; bring him to his inlieritince. Nay, nay, I cannot leave 
the faith of my forefathers, said tlie Jew, but I will speak to you. Sir, 
before we part What the Jew meant by speaking to my friend, I 
could not then ascertain, but I tbund afterwards, that he had beeu so 
wrought upon by his zeal in doing good, that he had offered even to 
assist in the cause. We also learned that this poor despised and ill- 
treated Jew was himself travelling in the work of benevolence, rather 
than for the sake of selling his wares, although custom had tilmose 
renderetl that way of life necessary to existence. It came to ouC 
knowledge that Mordeciu had been able to give his daughter, who was 
married to a Outch merchant of the same persuasioa, five thousami 
pounds, and that he bad a son filling a high situation at the Hague. 
But still he was attached to the spot where he had passed the years of 
hig pilgrimage. It afforded Iiim still a pleasure to pass from village 
,ToL. U.^VoBcmJdT, 1835. 
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to village, olleii aduiiuisti'ting to distress in a way in whicli it was 
iiiiiiossibk for the n'cipii'tit of his bouuty to kuow to whom he was 
iiidebtrd. In a word, dt'eplv imjiri'sseil with a lovi; of the character 
of our Lord, and with the ihvine cummiinds of the God of his lathers, 
he li»d also gone about doing good bv stealth. And it v.-us a most 
singular feature in niv jierigrinations, to meet with two pereons of such 
opposite crwds. equalfv touched irilh the s[.irit of lovi- towards man- 
kind ; and led Die to rt-fleet seriously on the inscrutable providences of 
tlie Most High. We took our leave of the Jew with a\]>reBsioQS of 
mutual esteem ; and the last words he uttered as we parted, in answer 
to an observation of my friend, that the good Shepherd would gather 
his lambs into his hosoni. was " To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgivenesses, though we liave rebelled against him." 

While the horses were huing saddled, passing the bar door of the 
public house to the stable y^rd, we thought we heard something like 
earnest, if not angry discussion, between the landlord and his wife, 
a delicate female who s:it in tears, and exhibited in her dress a_ 
slight show of mourning. 1 tell you it is no use arguing againM 
the immutable dei-rees of the sovereignty of God, said the man. 
I don't mean to say whether the babe was elect or not : I only say 
if it wasn't, and it might not be, it cannct be in heaven. My dear 
little innocent babe, that stretched its pretty arms to kiss me aa 
it died, not in heaven ! oh ! horrible ! said the woman, I would 
rather go to perdition myself than that sweet innocent should perish. 
" You speak lluit. being yet under the yoke, and in the blindness of 
your own hcnrt: G.)d 'u a sovereign, and can do as he willeth. But he 
cannot curse my dear little innocent child : the babe, that eveii in the 
midst of pain never looked anv thing but love, said the motb». 
There, you are wrong agahi. Sardi, said the landlord ; the child 
was horn in sin, and shapen in iniquiiy. aa heir of condemnatioD : 
and how are we to tell that the Lord plucked it out of the destroyer's 
Iiaud. Oh ! Thomas, Thomas, talk not so, you will dri%-e me mad, 
said the poor creature, and rushed towards her chamber, where we 
heard tier sobs till we leit the gate. These people do not appear 
to attrce on rel^oua points, said I. No. said ihe Frieud, the womnB, 
I believe, is a 'nesleyan ; and the man, I do not know nhat he ia ; 
but it is very dangerous to get into a theological argument withhnn : 
he sits down and entrenches himself wiih two or three striking texts 
of scripture, and you might as well attempt to move a stone wall;, 
yet he is a b.'nevolent man in his way ; though he keeps a public 
house, he keeps an orderly one ; he holiis a religious meeting eteqar 
sionally in his house, and gives spiiitual consulation to the sii^; Jtjjjljt i 
if you touch him ouanyof his pailicular doctrines, he nevwlo ' """" ' 
vou with the same degree of favour. Upon my word, a 
in these days, that every man's religjou is to him a 4 
ttiHffi're affair: every body seems so cKceasively soreufR' 
A consequence of our semi-barbarism, replied A^ 
education, and it will vanish. And, to mj tniiikiB|^ 
love and no decrease of faith. Our horses woa 1 
started with our hearts and minds improved byf 
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into which we had been brought. A few minutes brought us to the 
romantic glens and hollow woods of Buckinghamshire : it was in the 
month of October ; the autumnal tints hung on the trees, and the 
gi'oves were bronzed. The chesnut trees thrilled as with extacy in 
the mellow sunshine that smote their fadhig leaves, like the dying 
saint who passes away in prayer ; and the acorns and blackberries 
clustered on oak and briar in richest profusion. We rode on through 
woods and down lanes, where the contemplative votary of nature 
might see visions and dream dreams ; and suddenly turning the corner 
of our road, we beheld a most romantic dell stiidded roimd with ha- 
zel and beech, at the extremity of which, in a little cleft or nook, one 
of the prettiest rural cottages was fixed that I ever saw. It was 
one of those antic jue built habitations which the genius of a Gains- 
borough would have delighted to have immortalized with his pencil ; 
a high and ponderous pile of chimneys rose at one end, and a dove 
cote at the otiier. The thatch was very broad, and on it the golden 
-weed hung in rich festoons ; while roses were peeping in at the cottage 
window, and a beautiful ash waved over it as a plume waves over a 
warrior'« helmet. When we got near it we instinctively sto])ped to 
gaze at so enchanting a si)Ot, and I ejaculated. What an abode of peace; 
when a sudden shriek was heard from within, and in a moment after, 
a female, with her cap off, darted forth, pursued by a rough mat-hair'd 
fellow in his shirt sleeves, armed with the fryingpan, which he threw at 
her with all his force, and returned into the cottage. There's a black- 
guard for you, said the woman, addressing us, that's all because I 
don't boil his bacon for him, the villain : he goes and gets drunk at 
the jerry shop, and then he comes home and wallops me and the 
children. I wish it would please God to take him. What, woman, 
said my friend, would'st thou have thy husband cut off in his sins? 
Where do thee suppose he would go to, if called to his last account 
in such an awful hour ? I don't care where he went, said the wife, so 
as I got rid of him ; but I'll swear my life against him before I 
am a day older, that's what I will. The husband again issued from 
the cottage with the poker in his hand, and appeared to be in a dread- 
ful state of intoxication. Come ma'am, said he to his wife, adding an 
oath to every sentence, don't stand spinning a yarn there, but walk 
your body in and give me my dinner. I shan't, said the woman. 
Then I'll make you, said he, advancing. You must catch me the 
first, said she ; and set off over a hedge that led into a field behind the 
cottage, the fellow following her, and the younger children sexual ling 
out tremendously. We called the eldest to us, a boy about twelve 
years old, and asked what was the matter: he said his father was whop- 
ping his mother cause she had not got his dinner ready. We asked. 
Do you go to school ? Noa. Do you go to church ? Noa. Do you 
know who God is ? Noa. Do you know who made you ? Noa. 
Did you ever hear of Jesus Christ ? Yes, I knows him. What do 
you know of him? Why, 'twas his dog as draw'd the badger. Whose 
dog ? Why, Jessy Si/kcs's to be sure. We looked at each otlier in 
pity and in horror. Does your father often get drunk ? Noa, not 
olH:en, he's always the same as you see him. Does he say his i>rayers ? 
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YeSy when he's very bad and sick. What does he say ? Why, he 
says as how if he could get the infernal breath out of his body he 
would take good care it should never get in again. Do yon love your 
father ? Yes, I likes him well enough. Do you like your mother ? 
Yes, when she doesn't whop me. Do you love your brothers and sis- 
ters ? Yes, when there's plenty of grub m the house. Why do you 
like them then ? Because they don't snatch mine. Who do you like 
best ? Bob. Which is Bob ? Oh, not one o' them there, I mean 
our dog Bob. Why do you like him best ? Cause he won't let father 
whop me, and we goes into the fields and hunts up the rabbits. What 
do you do with the rabbits ? Make a fire and cook 'em. Where ? In 
the woods. Do you bring any home ? Noa, I am not such a flat as 
that. Why not ? Because I never cotch but one at a time, and I can 
eat that myself. By this time the hopeful father had returned, and 
immediately addressed us. He was covered with mud ; his face, 
hands, and eyes, scratched and torn. My friend immediately took 
out a temperance tract and gave him. I wish thee to read this, said 
he. The fellow with an arch look laid hold of the tract, and shook it 
in the air as if to shake something out of it : he then thrust h^ thick 
hand through the pages as if in search of something. I can't find it 
masters, said he. What cannot thee find ? Why the half crown for 
reading this book ; do you think now as how I can set up of a night 
and burn fire and candle to read books on ten shillings a week. There 
was something so disgustingly impudent in this remark, and in the 
general demeanour of this fellow, that we immediately rode off, not 
thinking it possible to employ our time profitably with him. When 
we had got a few paces, I observed : We have seen human nature, in 
its lowest degradation to day. Do not be in haste to hazard opinions, 
said my friend, by the time thou hast travelled through Buckingham- 
shire, thou wilt see more than this to grieve. But what a contrast, 
said I, to the beautiful little cottage ! Yes, it puts one in mind of ex- 
ternal and internal condition; we ought not to meeisure one by 
the other : if we do, we shall very often be deceived. The beauty of 
English scenery, said I, consists in the soft repose of its outlines, and 
the quiescence that seems to live in its details. But enter a cottage, 
and often the enchantment vanishes, said he : there you will find fire- 
places without fenders ; bellows without nozzles ; chairs with a leg 
deficient ; and rags stuck in the broken panes ; a discontented hus- 
band, and a scolding wife. 'Tis not so in all, certainly, but where- 
ever gross ignorance prevails, I have been sure to find it. Old 
Crabbe the poet, is the only one who ever let the public into the se- 
cret of these things ; people used to think that a cottage was synony- 
mous with content : but since his times we have looked a little farther 
into things. The Lord grant they may look still farther. But, said 
I, it evidently appeared that this sot, who had thus abused his wife 
and family, was able to read. Aye, returned he, there's the mischief 
of it It is thought that if a man can read and write, that he must be 
armed at all points against the riotLOg of his animal propensities. But 
education as it is, and education as it ought to be, is as different as 
the outside and inside of that cottage. It ought to raise the taste and 
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slings of the people, hut it is not addresaed to this suljj^ct at all. 
it liow do the TemperaTicB Societies, and Home Missionary So- 
ties, and Tract Societies malie such way ? They go forth in the 
iwer of the Lord Jesus. They are armed with the thunders of ihe 
ei-liviDg God. But it is our duty to begin with the beginning if we 
can, and to build up the Lord's house in harmony with himself acid 
bifl creatures. Train up a child ia the right war/ for the fourth part 
of his life, that is, for fourteen years, and, under the Lord's blessing, 
he will not go astray; or if he should for a season, he will find his way 
bstck. to the fold. But what would you call the rifffil reay 9 To build 
him up in love to God and man, to store his mind with all kinds of 
interesting knowledge, establishing its relation to the Divine being 
and to the soul of man, and placing him under the deep conviction 
that life is but a preparation for eternity, and our mastery over- the 
pleasures of sense is to be obtained by the influence of the Holy Spirit 
weaking within nn. But, said I, this smacks of Qnakerism : you 
pude, ooubtleas, to that Divine light which, you hold, lighteth every 
O that Cometh into the world ? I do ; every man hath the witness 
himself: but some hate the light, lest their deeds should be re- 
ived. But this feeling we give another name to, I replied : we call 
n ctHiscience. Conscience, said he, is nothing but our judgment cou- 
fiBming right and wrong, liable to he inflnenced by customs, habits, 
and climates. The Turk's conscience suffers him to keep a doaen 
irives, the Hindoo's conscience makes him fall down before Jugger- 
naut, the Aahantee's conacienre allows him to kill and eat his enemies, 
X Fr^chman's conscience allows him to go from the bread and wine 
to the play -bouse, the Spaniard's suffers him to rejoice in an aulo-da- 
«ad the Englishman's to preach peace and to practise war. Man 
eorely a higher guide than this. Yes, said I, he has the Scriptures, 
le Scriptures are the rule, the Spirit is the guide, he replied. While 
interesting colloquy was proceeding, we had turned down from 
tampike way, — when within a mile of the town of Beaconsfield, 
and were trotting leisurely along a cross-road, over which the trees, at 
times, seemed to clasp each other as tliey were bending over us, iu be- 
nediction : through their occasional openings we beheld the rising 
nrales of a fine country, and saw the hares and rabbits feeding, undis- 
turbed, in the grass. At last, we came to a more remote part of the 
rood, where the trees clustered nlore densely, and where some beauti- 
ful dms threw their deep shadows far in the distance. On the left of 
ua was an embowered wood rising from a high bank, and on the right, 
bending in upon the opposite bank, stood a small Quaker's Meetmg- 
house, overshadowed by a little wood of ash and fir planted upon the 
dilf behind it : belbre it, appeared a small paddock, which I took for 
a burial ground : but I could only discern two or three graves, and 
tiiese were nearly opposite the little low door which served as an en- 
trance to this lonely little temple. Yes, said my &iend, as he sprung 
"rom his horse and beckoned me to follow him — ^The Scriptures are 
be rwfc. but the Spirit is xher/uide. It is that Spirit, he continued, 
rliich has ever led the faithful unto all truth, and upheld them when 
ib; despised the tyraut customs of the world. The day-star that 
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sprang up in their hearts ; the Comforter that made them endure the 
cross, the dungeon, and the flame ; that made them govern in love, 
when their Christian brethren only held authority by bloodshed and 
war. 

This latter sentence forcibly brought to my mind the noble conduct 
of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, and I could not forbear 
remarking, that Friends had. certahily shown, in their conduct, a 
higher guidance than others. William Penn's conduct, in America, 
I observed, is an illustration; and, I regret, the only one that occurs to 
my mind. 

Take care what thou sayest of William Penn, said the Friend, with 
an air of great seriousness, and a trembling lip ; thy foot is on his 
grave. 

I started back in astonishment — neither of us spoke for a few mi- 
nutes — T, overcome with awe, and the Friend not a little disconcerted 
at my apparent consternation : during this interruption of our conver- 
sation, so profound was the silence that I distinctly heard the beating 
of both our hearts. At last a soft breath awoke the leaves of the hang- 
ing wood behind us, and the still smaD pipings of the redbreast broke 
the holy pause. 

How do thee like this place ? said he : 'tis a quiet resting place for a 
peaceful man. Some say this still spot has a resemblance to the spirit 
of Penn ; but 'tis not always so : I have heard those now almost wave- 
less trees shout out as loudly when stirred by their Creator, as Penn 
did when he preached a crucified Saviour in the face of tyranny. 

But what place is this ? This, said he, is called Jerdan's ; and this 
meeting-house was built in former times by some of the early Friends 
who were scattered round the district. I believe there is a small en- 
dowment upon it for the benefit of the poor cattle who might bring 
Friends to worship on the sabbath, and stabling for their accommoda- 
tion (perhaps the only endowment in England for horses.) At present, 
there are no Friends visiting here, except on extraordinary occasions — 
such as a marriage or a funeral. I myself was married here, and I can as- 
sure thee, the spot is similarly associated with a very large number of 
our Buckinghamshire Friends. A fit association, said I, if they wish 
for a type of peace. But how is it that you have no memorial of your 
great leader ; surely a stone might be put up to indicate the moral 
worth that once belonged to the clay beneath. 

Those who deserve a monument are those alone who do not want one, 
said he. A tablet to the memory of Penn is erected in thy heart and 
in mine ; and it will live in the hearts of our children from generation 
to generation. 

There is a passage of our great poet, Milton, that I was very much 
in the habit of associating with William Penn, said I, when thinking 
of his treaty with the Indians : — 

" Virtue can see to do what virtue ought, 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk ; and wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse, contemplation, 
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Sbe pliimes Ler feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustles of resort, 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 
He that has light within his own clear breast,- 
May sit i'the centre and enjoy bright day." 

Take care how thou quotest Milton, said the Quaker, for there is a 
friend of his not far from thee ; and but for whom, one of Milton's 
poems had not been written. To whom do you allude ? To Thomas 
Elwood, at whose suggestion Milton wrote his Paradise Hegamed ; 
he lies here with another noted Friend, named Isaac Pennington. 

This is indeed an interesting spot.* It is, it is ; and I could tell 
thee tales of Elwood's poetry and Pennington's sufferings, which would 
make thee weep with laughter, and with sorrow : but come, we must 
not loiter here, said he ; our horses are gone down the lane, I know 
not how far, and thee or I must go and catch them. I immediately 
started and secured the horses, which appeared to have been luxuriat- 
ing as much as ourselves ; and we trotted off, chatting of Pennington, 
and Elwood, and Penn. Another half hour brought us within sight 
of a moderate-sized village ; the houses however, were much scattered; 
and the church, I remarked, was at some little distance from the vil- 
lage itself. This latter, was of small dimensions ; a tower of stone, 
and a white spire of wood, "pointing its silent finger towards heaven." 
As we approached the church-yard, I was rather surprised to find it 
most beautifully laid out : the walks were gravelled, and roses entwin- 
ed with the ivy round the walls both of the yard and of the church, 
and through the gothic carving of a very ancient porch ; and seemed 
to brighten the abode of death. Round the sides of the burial ground 
and underneath the walls, on which the stone cross and wall flower 
strove for mastery, a variety of garden flowers, mixed with those 
more striking of the wild kind, such as the fox-glove and hellebore, 
were in abundance ; the glowing effect of which was chastened by two 
very fine yews which partly shaded the Gothic window at the altar 
end of the church. Having put up our horses, we passed through this 
place to a narrow Gothic door in the wall, at the side of which a bell 
was aflftxed, which we rang. The door was opened by an elderly fe- 
male, who curtsied as she opened it, and said, Good day to you, Mr. 

, my master will be in shortly ; he is only gone to the girls' school 

to teach the singing, and he will be back as soon as school is over. 
Please to walk into the library, gentlemen. 

We were ushered into a large room, which had a fire-place at each 
end ; one complete side, from the ceiling to the floor, was a mass of 
books of all sorts and sizes, from the ponderous quarto to the insigni- 
ficant duodecimo. The opposite side contained five large windows, 
the centre one being a glass door and opening into a spacious lawn, 
where a number of wooden seats were erected, and two poles, on which 
a large rick cloth or awning is usually hoisted. The whole of this 

* Whoever gfoes to Oxford with si view of seeing the pomp of science in that city, 
'Would do well to step aside to Jerdan''s meeting* nouse on his way. It lies about a 
mite and a half from the hio^h Oxford road on the right, about half a mile before you 
enter the town of Beaconsfield. 
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space was interspersed with flowers, and sheltered hy high spreading 
oaks on every side ; various arbours and recesses presentea themselves 
in different situations ; and in one conspicuous place an ancient stone 
cross was fixed in a niche, from the bottom of which flowed a pure 
spring of water. Whether there was any thing designed by this asso- 
ciation I know not, but it immediately brought to my mind Christ, 
the well of living water ; but it accorded wiUi the taste of the pro- 
prietor or rather, of the rector of the place. The library at each end 
contained pictures : the principal, over one fire-place, was the crucifix- 
ion ; and at the opposite end was the resurrection ; another was Paul 
preaching at Athens, a copy from the cartoons ; another was John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness ; Samuel praying ; Christ blessing 
little children ; the raising of Lazarus ; apparently by modem artists, 
with very richly-gilt frames; while interspersed with these, were a 
few by Wouverman and Ostard, and a piece or two by Correggio. 
A tolerably sized organ divided the book-case in the midst, and 
a harp and piano completed the more striking features of the room 
in which we sat. The tables, however, contained some particulars 
which indicated more fully the character of the Hector. There was 
a volume of the Labourer's Friend Society ; a letter, with the frank 
of George Heiu^ Bath and Wells on its cover ; Mr. Buckingham's 
Bill for Public Amusements and Recreation; the Philanthropic 
Repertory ; two or three plans of cottages ; the Society for Prevent- 
ing Cruelty to Animals Report ; a bundle of Temperance Tracts, 
and several volumes of sacred poetry, chiefly lyrical. Before I had 
finished my survey of his apartment, the rector himself entered and 
welcomed my friend most cordially. He was a thin spare man of 
about fifty, with large blue eyes, a fair and delicate skin, with a slight 
bloom in his cheeks ; his hair was of a ripe hazel brown slightly curling, 
which shaded a forehead very high and white. In short the general 
expression of his face gave me to understand, that he possessed great 
intellectual power, much sweetness of disposition, benevolence of 
character, and Christian piety. After my introduction, he. addressed 
me as cordially as he had my friend, and observed, You see much of 
the world in the apartment. Sir, do you not think those frame carvings 
too rich for a follower of the humble Jesus. If we are to judge of 
things abstractedly, I should certainly say, yes. They are, he said ; 
but I cannot give them up, they were mine in days of giddy boyhood, 
I do not dislike them for this, nor for the feeling with which I attach- 
ed them to the pictures. These paintings, he said, were done by my 
father's hand, and when I placed the gold round them, I did it in vene- 
ration for a good man, though sometimes a weak one. 

I was touched by this expression, for I had at that moment a saint- 
ed mother's likeness in my bosom, on which I had expended nearly 
fifty pounds in gems ; and I hastily drew it forth, and replied, We are 
alike in these particulars, see here how weak I have been in ornament- 
ing a picture. 

He looked at it and turned pale : Who do I behold? said he : this i« 
Julia Ponsonby. 

The same said I — ^my mother, now in heaven. 
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schools, the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress, and the lads and lass- 
es of the village of good character, assemble by yonder private gate, 
(pointing to a shrubbery gate that opened into the lawn) ; a few of 
my own friends, Sir John Suckling, and his daughters ; the curate ; 
Captain Rose, and his children ; and those of some of our more hum- 
ble acquaintance, meet me here. We then sally to the lawn ; Sir John 
takes up the tambourine, and I the violin ; places are taken, and a coun- 
try dance commences among the children and the young persons ; we 
then perhaps form in little groups ; the curate takes one and brings out 
his microscope ; I take another with a bunch of flowers, and explain 
their beauties and give some familiar remarks on the vegetable crea- 
tion, botany, &c. Sometimes I bring down my anatomical plates, 
and exhibit the structure of the hand, arm, or foot ; at another time 
I show them pictures of natural history, maps, and drawings, giving 
a running comment on each ; keeping up in all my remarks the con- 
nection between God and his works, and illustrating them as far as 
possible, by scripture quotations. The captain takes some of the 
rustics to yonder poles, and gives them a few lessons on ^nmastics 
and the preservation of health ; and Sir John walks round and holds 
"spiritual conversation" with the aged. We then break up our 
groups and cluster together, the men sit on the grass in front, Ae 
children and women on the seats behind ; I read a portion of scrip- 
ture, and deliver from it a short exhortation ; and we then sing a few 
hymns, offer up a prayer, and conclude with singing and the benedic- 
tion. And do you really find that the rustics appreciate this attention 
on your part? That, said the Rector, you will have an opportunity of 
judging of during this evening. At first, it is true, we had some who 
began to be rude, and, in consequence of the degree of familiarity 
necessary in our parts, to make free with us ; but a proper demeanour, 
and the sanctifying influence of the religious exercises, soon put that 
on one side. But the lads and lasses, said I. The children, the dear 
children, the innocence of the dear children, would alone have been a 
safe-guard here. I believe that several couple have fallen in love 
with each other in our festivals ; but their love has been of a hallowed 
and sanctified kind ; my advice has been asked, as regards the pro- 
priety of matrimony ; some I have consummated in the church, others 
I have postponed, and one I prohibited. I can point out three couple 
who have married by my advice, who are extremely happy, and keep 
up their attendance here very regularly. And pray how do the gentry 
of the neighbourhood fall in with your plans, said I ; do they not look 
upon you as a dangerous innovator ? Indeed they have done so, and 
I received an admonitory letter from my diocesan, with whom I com- 
menced a correspondence on the subject, which ended in his lordship 
paying me a visit, when he had the opportunity of judging for himself. 
Did he approve of your proceedings ? So much, sir, that he offered 
up prayer himself for our little community, and implored a blessing 
on our undertaking; and this had the effect to silence all unruly tongues. 
This dialogue was put a stop to by the ringing of the great dinner bell 
of the house, and in a few minutes afterwards a good-humoured look- 
ing old gentleman with a merry little blue eye, presented himself at 
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-ihe door of the apartment, accompanied by two neatly dressed young 
Hadies, the elder about one-and-twenty, and the other perhaps under 
twenty, to whom I was introduced, as Sir John Suckling and his 
daughters. The elder of the two was somewhat tall, and enbonpoint ; 
had a large lustrous blue eye, beaming with benignancy ; and a profu- 
sion of curling auburn hair : she resmbled the beau ideal of Diana 
Vernon in person, divested of its masculine attributes : she appeared 
the creature of devotion and entliusiasm, gentleness and goodness. 
The youngest sister was dark in hair and eyes, but of a fair complex- 
ion ; she seemed thoughtful and pensive without the open frankness of 
her elder sister, but apparently no less imbued with sympathy and 
goodness. My daughters, said Sir John, have thought of something 
to please the young people, and what do you think it is ? I can answer 
said the Hector, that it is something creditable to judgment and good- 
taste. What do you think of a conjuring machine, said the good 
humoured knight, or a hobby lanthorn, or a Will o' the wisp, or a 
smoke jack? but it is neither of these, 'tis a phantasmagoria ; and the 
Captain is coming down to show them the great bear and the little 
bear, and the path of the comet. Susan has also brought her music 
book, and Mary her seraphine ; the bumpkins will be entranced to- 
night to a certainty. My friend now expressed his wish to retire, not 
feehng it right to enter into the amusements of the evening ; and the Cap- 
tain and his children, and one of his servants with the magic lanthorn 
having arrived, the whole company proceeded to a large room, between 
the rectory and the church, used for a Sunday school. The room was 
capable of containing about 200 persons, and was well lighted up ; 
and on a part of the wall the following sentence was written : — *' Rich 
and poor meet together, for the Lord is the maker of them all." — Prao. 
About fifty children of both sexes were arranged in the front seats, and 
something more than a hundred persons, yoxmg and old, filled up the 
remainder of the forms. The females, however, sat by themselves. 
We proceeded to the upper part of the room, where we found a grand 
piano, and the harp I had observed in the library, and perhaps twenty 
of the more respectable persons of the neighbourhood, who might not 
properly be put under the denomination of gentry ; these rose to re- 
ceive us, and with them we exchanged mutual congratulations. The 
rustics preserved profound silence and the greatest decorum : nearly 
every one bowed to the Rector and Sir John as they passed, and some 
to the Captain. The Rector ascended a raised platform, where was 
a small desk, on which the Bible was placed ; and addressed the audi- 
tory nearly in the following words : — 

My Dear Friends. 
" By permission of our Heavenly Father, and our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, we again meet together for the purpose of glorifying his holy name, 
and improving the minds which he has given us ; and we ought never to for- 
get the privileges we enjoy through his mercy in his bestowing on us faculties 
by which we may contemplate his love and goodness to us and all his creatures, 
from the worm that struggles in the dust, to the sun and stars that proclaim 
him in the firmament of heaven. To honour and glorify God, my dear friends, 
is to conceive great notions concerning him ; and how shall we better do this 
than by contemplating him in his wonderful works of creation, and in redemp- 
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tion by our Lord Jesus Christ In the one, we see his immeasurable wisdom 
and power, and in the other, his transcendant mercy and inexhaustible love. 
While, then, under, we trust, his blessing, we continue these exercises, calcu- 
lated to impress us with the divine attributes of our Creator, and the adorable 
merits of our Great Redeemer ; let us not forget, at all times and all seasons, 
to call upon his holy name, that he may be pleased to bless the knowledge we 
receive, and make it to assist in building up our inner man into the perfect 
image of his Son Jesus. Let us implore his Holy Spirit to chasten and 
subdue our unruly passions, and to change our hearts, that being dead to sin, 
we may rise to life immortal in him : let us implore him, in all our doings, to 
further us with his continual help, and that all our works may be begun, con- 
tinued, and ended in him, for the advancement of his glory and the hastening 
of his kingdom : let us always feel that the wisdom of diis world is foolish- 
ness with God, and that all our knowledge is nothing worth, except it influ- 
ences our hearts towards him, and becomes exemplified in our conduct to each 
other : let us implore him to keep love, and joy, and peace among us ; and to 
save us in that day, when the keepei's of the house shall tremble, and the 
strong men shall bow themselves ; when the golden bowl shall be broken, and 
the wheel broken at the cistern ; praying witih all prayer and supplication in 
in the spirit as now in the words of his Son, our Saviour." 

Here all the company knelt down and repeated with the Curate, in 
a subdued tone, the Lord's Prayer ; and immediately afterwards, the 
following hymn was given out and sung, accompanied by the harp 
and piano. 

HYMN. 

Once more we meet before thy throne. 
Thou great and good eternal One ; 
Our knees are bent, our hearts we raise. 
To show thy love and tell thy praise. 

Once more we meet, Saviour and Lord, 
King, Priest, and everlasting God ; 
Here, in the midst, deign Thou to be. 
Even as we praise and worship Thee. 

Praise to the Lord — shout every nation ; 
World on world, his praise proclaim — 
Praise ye the God of our salvation ; 
Laud and magnify his name. 

I was overpowered with the truly devotional character of this exer* 
cise. It appeared to hft every heart out of the dull cold sphere of 
earthly existence. There was nothing gross ; no effort, no bawling, in 
the singing ; but it arose to heaven in a soft subdued melody, in which 
the whole assembly harmonized. It accorded with the spiritual ad- 
dress of the Rector ; and I am sure that the most insensate heart would 
have been touched with the lovely spectacle presented by that assem- 
bly praising God. But this was not all — ^the chorus being succeeded 
by the following hymn, which was sung most sweetly by Susan Suck- 
ling ; and, what astonished me, to a profane tune— -namely, that of 
" My Highland Man." 

Oh ! for the time when the soul, set free. 

Shall mount in joy, my God, to Thee, 
When angels and saints, a glorious band, 

Shall welcome it home to its *' Father Land.** 
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CHORUS. 

Then heigh for our own dear Father land ; 

The Christian's own dear Father land ; 
Oh ! the joy of that hour makes the heart expand. 

And sigh for its own dear Father land. 

Seraphic strains shall peal on high, 

The note of our dear immortality ; 
And the Saviour's arms then open uirown, 

Shall hless and receive us as his own. 

Then heigh, &c. 

And shall we not upon that shore, 

Meet those, that here we loved, once more ; 
£njoy with them the smile divine, 

And like them in heauty and glory shine. 

Then heigh, &c. 

Oh ! soul to soul shall fondly turn. 

And fraught with sacred love shall hum ; 
Shall live in light and life as one, 

And feel in their God perfect union. 

Then heigh, &c. 

(To he resumed.) 
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Teacher; or Moral Influences employed in thelnstruction of the Young j 
intended chiefly to assist Young Teachers in organizing and conducting 
their Schools, By Jacoh Abhott, Principal of Mount Vernon School. 
Revised by the Riev. Charles Mayo, LL.I). Seeley and Sons. pp. 328. 

I^r -will })e said by the punctilious friends of order and regularity, that 

w-^ go out of our way to notice a book published at least a year ago. 

T'^^ this we reply, that whenever we find a book, not well known, that 

o"^ght to be known, we shall not fail to make, what may be termed, a 

retrospective review of it. It is quite immaterial to us, whether a 

"Ook was published a week or a century ago, so that it contains mat- 

^^ of importance to the present generation, and to the cause in which 

^^ have embarked. The book before us we deem to be of high inte- 

^^^t: : we think that no teacher in the country should be without it ; 

*^<i, therefore, it becomes a public duty with us to show its claims to the 

P^I>ular favour. It is true, that the work under remark does not enter 

^Pon the subject in accordance with those new views on the principles 

^<i practice of education: it does not take up education in connection 

^^"th the science of the mind, and with a view to the investigation of 

^•^Xi'g intellectual and moral nature ; but it certainly does exhibit a vast 

^^^oitity of practical information on the management of children, which 

^? parent or teacher should be ignorant of; and it is calculated in no 

^'^^lit degree to raise the character of the scholastic profession. It may 

^^t be, perhaps, written in unison with English notions regarding the 

y^^^ to govern ; but there can be but one opinion as to its being written 

^ "Unison with every well regulated mind, as regards the way to teach. 

^ligion holds her proper place in the work ; she is not ostentatiously 

"bought forward for the purpose of parade and display ; but her stiU 
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small voice is heard, and her pure spirit is felt throughout every page. 
America has to be thankful — abundantly thankful for " The Teacher;" 
and England ought not to be ashamed of recording her sense of its 
value, or of learning from her child : and from works of this descrip- 
tion she may learn without prejudice. It does not, to any dangerous 
extent at least, interfere with her national predilections ; it seeks not, 
by a side wind, to overthrow her institutions ; but it appeals simply 
on the grounds of common sense, to a very numerous class of persons 
— the parents and instructors of England. And without touching 
upon opinions on religion, on politics, or on instruction : it brings 
forth a vast number of good principles, illustrated by entertaining 
facts, calculated to interest both the casual reader and the student in 
education. The editor, indeed, in a preface, distinguished by the same 
good sense which pervades the volume, observes, and with truth : — 

'* If on the other side the Atlantic there is too little distinction of rank, and 
too little respect for high station, is there not here too exclusive a spirit, too 
little sympathy with the poor, in those of a higher grade. If we think the 
working classes in America too much disposed to a rude assertion of equality 
with their richer neighbours, must we not admit that the wealthy and the high- 
bom of England are too much inclined to regard the lower orders as an infe- 
rior race of beings. The general aim of the few is not so much to promote 
the real welfare of the many, as to keep them in that state of dependence, 
which will most promote the comfort and ease of their superiors. It is how- 
ever beginning to be seen, not only that we ought not, but that we dare not 
neglect the lower classes of society. Their growing influence we cannot over- 
throw ; it remains for us to turn it into right channels, and confine it by effec- 
tual, that is, by moral restraints. If the rich and the noble would not be 
despoiled and trampled on by a lawless mob, they must do away with the 
materials of which mobs are formed. They must difl'use the advantages ol 
good education throughout the length and breadth of the land, and train men 
to submit to the government of others, hy teaching them to govern themselves. 
They must provide suitable instruction, and salutary discipline for the children 
of mechanics and of shopkeepers, as well as for those of labourers ; and thus 
enlist a large proportion of the most influential classes on the side of order 
and government, of religion and virtue. It is clear however, that no such 
fruits can be reasonably expected from an exten'^ion of the present National 
School system. Its utter inadequacy to meet the moral wants of the people, 
and to train up a decent and a well-informed community, is mournfully evi- 
dent. The education for which the country calls, is one not only more exten- 
sive in its application, but more efficient in its character." 

The work is divided into six chapters. The 1st, concerning Inte- 
rest in Teaching ; 2nd, General Arrangement ; 3rd, Instruction ; 4th, 
Moral Discipline; 5th, Religious Influence; 6th, Mount Vernon 
School. 

In the first chapter he proceeds to show that teaching, which is so 
generally thought to be an irksome task, if entered upon with a pro- 
per interest, would be a most agreeable one : assuming that every 
mind is so constituted as to take a positive pleasure in the exercise of 
ingenuity, in adapting means to an end, and in watching that opera- 
tion ; in accomplishing, by the intervention of instrimients, what we 
could not accomplish without them ; in devising, when we see an ob- 
ject to be eflfected, what is too great for our direct and immediate 
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power, and setting at work some instrumentality which may he suffi- 
cient to accomplish it. On this he pleasantly remarks — 

" It is said that when the steam engine was first put into operation, such 
was the imperfection of the machinery, that a hoy was necessarily sta- 
tioned at it, to open and turn the cock, hy which the steam was alternately 
admitted to the cylinder, and excluded from it. One such hoy, after patiently 
doing his work for many days, contrived to connect this stop-cock with some 
of the moving parts of the engine, hy a wire, in such a manner, that the en- 
gine itself did the work, which had heen entrusted to him ; — and after seeing 
diat the whole husiness would go regularly forward, he left the wire in charge, 
and went away to play. 

" Such is the story ; now if it is true, how much pleasure the hoy must have 
experienced in devising this scheme, and witnessing its successful operation. 
I do not mean the pleasure of relieving himself from a dull and wearisome 
duty. I do not mean the pleasure of anticipated play. I mean the strong 
interest he must have taken in the contriving and executing his plan. When 
wearied out with his dull monotonous work, he first noticed those movements 
of the machinery which he thought adapted to his purpose, and the plan 
flashed into his mind ; how must his eye have hrightened, and how soon must 
the weary listlessness of his employment have vanished. While he was ma- 
turing his plan, and carrying it into execution ; while adjusting his wires, 
fitting them to the exact length, and to the exact position, and especially, 
when at last he was watching uie first successful operation of his contrivance, 
he must have enjoyed a pleasure, which very few, even of the joyous sports of 
childhood, could have supplied. 

" It is not, however, exactly the pleasure of exercising ingenuity in con- 
trivance, that I refer to here ; for the teacher has not, after all, a great deal of 
absolute contriving to do, or rather his principal business is not contriving. 
The neatest and most permanent source of pleasure to the boy, in such a case 
as I nave described, is his feeling that he is accomplishing a great efi'ect by a 
slight effort of his own; the feeling of power ; that he is acting through the 
intervention of instrumentality, so as to multiply his power. So great would 
be this satisfaction, that he would almost wish to have some other similar 
work assigned him, that he might have another opportunity to contrive some 
plan for its easy accomplishment 

" Looking at an object to be accomplished, or an evil to be remedied, then 
studying its nature and extent, and devising and executing some means for 
effecting the purpose desired, is, in all cases, a source of pleasure ; especially 
when, by the process, we bring to view or to operation new powers, or powers 
heretofore hidden, whether they are our own powers, or those of objects upon 
which we act. Experimenting has a sort of magical fascination for all. Some 
do not like the trouble of m^ing preparation, but all are eager to see the re- 
sults. Contrive a new machine, and every body will be interested to witness, 
or to hear of its operation ; develope any heretofore unknown properties of 
matter, or secure some new useful effect, from laws which men have not hi- 
therto employed for their purposes, and the interest of all around you will be 
excited to observe your results : and especially, you will yourself take a deep 
and permanent pleasure, in guiding and controlling the power you have thus 
obtained. 

** This is peculiarly the case with experiments upon mind, or experiments 
for producing effects through the medium of voluntary acts of the human 
mind, so that the contriver must take into consideration the laws of mind in 
forming his plans. To illustrate this by rather a childish case ; I once knew 
a boy vho was employed by his father to remove all the loose small stones, 
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which from the peculiar nature of the ground, had accumulated in the road 
hefore the house. He was to take them up and throw them oyer into the 
pasture across tlie way. He soon got tired of picking them up one hy one, 
and sat down upon the hank, to try to devise some hetter means of accom- 
plishing his work. He at length conceived and adopted the following plan. 
He set up in the pasture a narrow hoard for a target, or as hoys would call it, 
a mark, and then collecting all the hoys of the neighhourhood, he proposed to 
them an amusement, which hoys are always ready for, firing at a mark. I 
need not say that the stores of ammunition in the street were soon exhausted ; 
the hoys working for their leader, when they supposed they were only finding 
amusement for themselves. 

" Here now is experimenting upon the mind ; the production of useful ef- 
fect with rapidity and ease, hy the intervention of proper instrumentality ; the 
conversion, hy means of a little knowledge of human nature, of that which 
would have otherwise heen dull and fatiguing lahour, into a most animating 
sport, giving pleasure to twenty, instead of tedious lahour to one. Now the 
contrivance and execution of such plans is a source of positive pleasure ; it is 
always pleasant to hring the properties and powers of matter into requisition 
to promote oul designs, hut there is a far higher pleasure in controlling, and 
gliding, and moulding to our purpose, the movements of mind. 

" It is this which gives interest to the plans and operation of human go- 
vernments. They can do little hy actual force. Nearly all the power that is 
held, even hy the most despotic executive, must be hased on an adroit ma- 
nagement of the principles of human nature, so as to lead men voluntarily to 
co-operate with the ruler in his plans. Even an army could not he got into 
hattle, in many cases, without a most ingenious arrangement, hy means of 
which half a dozen men can drive, literally drive, as many thousands into the 
very face of danger and death. The difficulty of leading men to hattle, must 
have been for a long time a very perplexing one to generals. It was at last 
removed by the very simple expedient of creating a greater danger behind, 
than there is before. Without ingenuity of contrivance like this, turning one 
principle of human nature against another, and making it for the momentary 
interest of men to act in a given way, no government could stand a year. 

This and other remarks, which we have not room for, are much 
to the purpose, and are succeeded by an example, no less so, in 
a lesson in writing, which tends to prove that scholars never can 
be instructed by the power of any dull mechanical routine, nor 
can they be governed by the blind strength of the master ; that mind 
alone can act upon mind ; and that brute force is as dangerous in a 
teacher as in a despotic revolutionary mob. 

Speaking of the different views teachers entertain of the offences of 
their pupils, he sensibly remarks : — 

" I will mention one other circumstance, which will help to explain the 
difference in interest and pleasure with which they engage in the work. I 
mean the different views they take of the offences of their pupils. One class 
of teachers, seem never to make it a part of their calculation that their pupils 
will do wrong; and then, when any misconduct occurs, they are disconcerted 
and irritated, and look and act as if some unexpected occuiTcnce had broken 
in upon their plans. Others understand and consider all this beforehand. 
They seem to think a little before they go into their school, what sort of beings 
hoys and girls are, and any ordinary case of youthful delinquency or dulness 
does not surprise them. I do not mean that they treat such cases with indif- 
ference or neglect, but that they expect them, and are prepared for thetn. Such 
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a teacher knows that boys and girls are the materials he has to work upon, and 
he takes care to make himself acquainted with these materials, ^ti^^ as they are. 
The other class however, do not seem to know at all what sort of beings they 
have to deal with, or if they know, do not consider. They expect from them 
what is not to be obtained, and then are disappointed and vexed at the failure. 
It is as if a carpenter should attempt to support an entablature by pillars of 
wood too small and weak for the weight, and then go on, from week to week, 
suffering anxiety and irritation, as he sees them swelling and splitting under 
the burden, and finding fault with the woodf instead of taking the blame to 
himself.** 

The chapter on general arrangements contains some good observa- 
tions, but, as a whole, does not equal in idea what may be seen in 
reality in any well ordered National or British School. • The author 
evidently is working out a course for himself, in connexion with the 
individual system, and falls very naturally into collective teaching. 
His plans for preserving order, and going through the school business 
of the day, exnibit expedients of no common kind. But to oiu* think- 
ing,, his method here is too much of a democratic kind. It is no un- 
common thing to see a school in this country perfectly well governed 
for days together by a general monitor under fourteen years of age, 
and his subalterns. But in America, the idea of a school governing 
itself was impracticable. On the subject of instruction, Mr. Abbott 
again alludes to the plan of instructing numbers at once; but he seems 
to be more at home in the following means of exciting interest in 
study : — 

" * Making intellectual effort, and acquiring knowledge, are always pleasant 
to the human mind, unless some peculiar circumstances render them otherwise. 
The teacher has, therefore, only to remove obstructions, and sources of pain, 
and the employment of his pupils will be, of itself, a pleasure. 

*' I am going to give you a new exercise to day,' said a teacher to a class 
of boys, in Latin. * I am going to have you parse your whole lesson, in wri- 
ting. It will be difficult, but I think you may be able to accomplish it.' 

The class looked surprised ; they did not know what parsing in ivriting 
could be. 

^ You may first, when you take your seats, and are ready to prepare the 
lesson, write upon your slates a list of the first ten nouns, arranging them in 
a column. Do you understand so far ? ' 

* Yes, sir.* 

' Then rule lines for another column just beyond this. In parsing nouns, 
what is the first particular to be named ? ' 
' What the noun is from.' 

* Yes, that is its nominative. Now you may write at the head of the first 
column, the word Nouns, and at the head of the second, Nom, for nominative. 
Then rule a line for the third column. What shall this contain ? ' * The 
declension.' * Yes, and the fourth ? ' ' Gender.' The fifth ? ' ' Number.' 

In the same manner the other columns were designated ; the sixth was to 
contain the case ; the seventh, the word with which the noun was connected 
in constrttction ; and the eighth, a reference to the rule. 
/Now I wish you,* continued the teacher, * to fill up such a table as this, 
'^fli ten nouns. Do you understand how I mean ? ' 

* Yes, sir,' * no sir,' they answered, variously. 

' All who do understand may take tlieir seats, as I wish to give as little ex- 
planation as possible. The more you can depend on yourselves the better.' 
Vol. IL— JVb»fW2fer, 1835. c c c 
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Those who saw clearly what was to he done, left the class ; and the teacher 
continued his explanation to those who were left heliind. He made the plan 
perfectly clear to them, hy takings a particular noun, and mnning it throup^h 
tlie tahle, showing what should be written opposite to the word, in all the 
columns, and then dismissed them. 

The class separated, as every class would, in such a case, with strong inte- 
rest in the work hefore them. It was not so difficult as to perplex them, and 
yet it required attention and care. They were interested ana pleased ; pleased 
^vith the effort which it required them to make, and they anticipated, with 
interest and pleasure, the time of coming again to the class to report and 
compare their work. 

When the time for the class came, the teacher addressed them somewhat as 
follows : 

*■ Before looking at your slates, I am going to predict what the faults are. 
I have not seen any of your work, hut shall judge altogether from my general 
knowledge of school-boys, and the difficulties I know they meet with. Do 
you think I shall succeed ? * 

The scholars made no reply, and an unskilful teacher would imagine, that 
time spent in such remarks would be wholly wasted. By no means : the in- 
fluence of it was to awaken universal interest in the approaching examination 
of the slates. Every scholar would be intent, watching with eager interest to 
see whether the imagined faults would be found upon his work. The class 
was, by that single pleasant remark, put into the best possible state for re- 
ceiving the criticisms of the teacher. 

* The first fault, which I suppose will be found, is, that some are unfimshed.* 
The scholars looked surprized. They did not expect to have that called a 

fault. 

* How many plead guilty to it ? ' 
A few raised their hands, and the teacher continued. 
' I suppose that some will be found partly effaced. The slates were not 

laid away carefully, or they were not clean, so that the writing is not distinct 
How many find this the case with their work ?' 

* I suppose that, in some cases, the lines will not be perpendicular, but will 
slant, probably towards the left, like writing.* 

' I suppose also, that in some cases, the writing will be careless^ so that I 
cannot easily read it. How many plead guilty to this ?' 

After mentioning such other faults as occurred to him, relating chiefly to the 
form of the table, and the mere mechanical execution of the work, he said — 

' I think I shall not look at your slates to day. You can all see, I ha^e no 
doubt, how you can considerably improve them, in mechanical execution, in 
your next lesson ; and I suppose you would a little prefer that I should not 
see your first imperfect efforts. In fact, I should rather not see them. At 
the next recitation, they probably will be much better.* 

This is beautiful ; it is a living and a working picture, and couli 
only have been written by a teacher of the highest capacity. Ano 
ther beautiful passage follows this. 

" Never underrate the difficulties which your pupils will have to encounter. 
or try to persuade them that what you assign them is easy. Doing easy 
is generally dull work, and it is especially discouraging and disheartening for* 
a pupil to spend his strength in doing what is really difficult for him, wh 
his instructor, jbyjcalling his work easy, gives him no credit for what may hav^ ^ 
been severe and protracted labour. If a thing is really hard for a pupil, ^' 
teacher ought to know it, and admit it The child then feels that he has 
sympathy. 

" It is astonishing how great an inflnence may be exerted over a chfld 
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liis simply knowing that his efforts are ohserved and appreciated. You pass a 
l>oy in the street, wheeling a heavy load in a barrow ; now simply stop to look 
at him, with a countenance which says ' that is a heavy load ; I should not 
tLiDk that hoy could wheel it ;' and how instantaneously will your look give 
iresh strength and vigour to his efforts. On the other hand, when in such a 
case, the hoy is faltering under his load, try the effect of telling him, * Why, 
tliat is is not heavy ; y ju can wheel it easily enough, trundle it along.' The 
poor hoy will drop his load, disheartened and discouraged, and sit down upon 
it in despair. No, even if the work you are assigning to a class is easy, do 
not tell them so, unless you wish to destroy all their spirit and interest in 
doing it; and if you wish to excite their spirit and interest, make your work 
difficult, and let them see that you know it is so. Not so difficult as to tax 
tlieir powers too heavily, hut enough so, to require a vigorous and persevering 
effort Let them distinctly understand too, that you know it is difficult, — tliat 
you mean to make it so, — hut that they have your sympathy and encourage- 
ment, in the efforts which it calls them to make." 

These extracts are amply sufficient to show of what excellent mat- 
ter the book is composed, and how just are most of the views of the 
author ; and we trust, that by our strongest reconunendation, backed 
as it is by a sample of the book itself, we may be instnunental in ob- 
taining it an increase of circulation, both among parents, teachers, and 
families. 
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The New Yearns Token ; or, Christmas Present. William Darton, Holhom 

Hill. 

There are some very instructive tales, and some very tolerahle poetry in this 
Juvenile Annual. " The Idler," hy Mrs. Sherwood, illustrated by an excel- 
lent specimen of lithographic art, is powerfully written. *' Better Days," hy 
the author of Trials and Triumphs^ contains an excellent lesson and moral. 
"The Childhood of Margaret Howard," is a touching piece of narrative ; and 
the " Hindoo Temple" is full of interest. The " Vaudois Family" is a tale of 
faith and constancy, and will he read hy the young Christian with an increas- 
ed devotion to the truth as it is in Jesus. The volume combines amusement 
with instruction; and the tendency of the pieces introduced, is, without excep- 
tion, to exalt the intellect and improve the heart. It will powerfully enforce 
habits of reflection, and lead the mind into virtuous trains of feeling. A very 
beautiful specimen of Baxter's oil-coloured printing, representing Virginia 
Water, ornaments the title-page ; and six other plates, of various degrees of 
excellence, embellish the work. 

Evolution ; or, the Potver and Operation of Numbers, By Thomas Smith. 

Longman and Co. 

In this work, of which we intended to have presented a more copious review, 
the useful is sepaiuted from the useless, with much sterling ability. A subject 
nearly always looked upon as dry and barren, is made readable, if not in- 
teresting. To the schoolmaster it will present nmch that is valuable to him 
in his profession, particularly on the subject of fractions, which is treated in a 
very lucid manner, although there is perhaps a little prolixity about it which 
might have been spared. Indeed, the great fault of the author is, that he 
makes too much of the principles he wishes to establish; and this error runs 
through the whole of the work : all tliat has been said here might have been 
said for less than five shillings. The consequence of saying and charging too 
much is, that few, instead of many, will read what is written. If brevity he 
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the soul of wit, most certainly it is of explaBation. No one could ever tie a 
pig tail by the receipt which Admiral Benbow gare to accomplish it, although 
It was correct in all its particulars, aad extended to three pages quarto. 

The Natural History of Man. William Darton and Son, Holbom Hill. 
What can be more interesting to man than the Natural History of his species? 
yet, up to the present time, we have not had a volume that could, with pro- 
priety , be put into the hands of the young, partly on account of the volumi- 
nous character of most works on the subject, and pardy on account of their 
sceptical tendency. The little volume before us is free from both these very 
formidable objections, and, on the whole, is a well compiled and well arranged 
production. It is, we are happy to find, in opposition to the views of Pritchard 
and Lawrence, and tends to show that climate is the cause of the varieties of 
our species, and that all men have descended from one original stock. No 
book that we know of can be a more fit companion to the geographical 
student, and there are few of a purely scholastic kind better adapted to teach 
this great and never-to-be-forgotten truth — that "all men are brethen." 

The Rhetorical Class Book. By Henry Innes. Limbird, Strand. 
After we had looked through this work, we instinctively turned to the title- 
page, expecting to find eighth, ninth, or tenth edition ; but we were surprized 
to tind it not through the first. We had heard of this book, and seen it in 
schools for some time, and we thought it must have been a standard worL If 
it is not so at present we have no doubt that it will be in due course of time. 
The gieat fault of the compilers of " Speakers," has been that of bringing 
together a number of pieces solely on account of their literary character, 
without any view to the perfecting the organs of speech, or reference to its 
educational value. The author takes up his subject scientifically ; he enters 
into the physiology of the organs of speech, and flie functions of those organs. 
He then gives a series of lessons for their development, with a view to correct 
enunciation and articulation. The passages then selected for practice are 
very beautifully graduated, and applied to the development not only of the 
tones of the human voice, but of those expressions of feeling which are indi- 
cated in gesture, look, and expression. We cannot, therefore, award this 
volume too high a degi-ee of commendation, and we hope to see it in general 
use. 

7%e British Youth's Reader. By Henry Innes. Limbird, Strand. 

This volume, by the same author, is also a useful one. It contains biogra- 
phical notices of the Kings of England, and thus comprises an outline of 
English history; some subjects of Natural History are introduced, a few re- 
marks on elocution, and some poetical selections. Considered as an introduc- 
tion to the Rhetorical Class Book, it is the best book that can be used ; but if 
we compare it with many other books of the same character, we must put it 
in the second place. 

The British Child's Spelling Book. By Henry Innes. Second Edition. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Here the shoemaker has gone beyond his last. The 
design of the book, as to the development of Christian principles, is good; 
but its execution is every way inferior. The author has yet to learn what 
little children are, and how they are to be taught. Having said this, as an 
act of duty to the public, we refrain from passing further censure, a task that 
is always painful, and particularly so when applied to men of acknowledged 
talent. 

Progressive Exercises in English Composition. By R. G. Parker, A.M. 

John R. Priestly, High Holbom. 
Good wine, it is said, needs no bush; and in the case of this volume, it would 
be useless to praise and vain to condemn ; a baie inspection of it will strike 
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the reader with its importance and its inestimable value. The great object of 
the autbor has been to teach the pupil to think; and the next, not inferior to 
it, to teacb him how to express his thomi^hts. The simplicity of the plan 
laid down is its chief recommendation. The first exercise or lesson consists 
in giving the pupil a^word, or a number of words; and instead of asking for 
a WBfinition of them, requiring him to use them in a sentence or idea of his 
own. From tbis simple sentence be is led onward through a series of lessons 
in easy and regular progression from the simplest principles to the most diffi- 
cult combinations. After the principle of each lesson is stated, and, when ne- 
cessary, explained, a model is presented, which is designed to show the pupil 
how tne exercise is to be performed. The examples for practice furnish ma- 
terials with which he is expected to perform his exercise. We need say no 
more on this volume: tbe design sufficiently recommends it, and the execution 
is in every way worthy the design. 

Progressive Exercises in English Chrammar, Ibid. 

Tbis is also a strictly practical book. It is an exposition of Grammar, on 
tbe principle of furnishing the niles from the commencement of its study. 
Tbe author has departed widely from the custom of school giammarians, and 
proceeds at once to the rules of Syntax and Parsing, leaving Etymology and 
the Syntax of tbe more difficult parts of speech, until the pupil shall have 
become familiar with the construction of the simpler parts of a sentence. 
The author has adopted the motto, " Breve est iter per exempla," whicb 
speaks at once the spirit and character of the book. 

Souter*s Catechisms. 

We have more than once expressed our objection to catechetical hooks^ be- 
cause tbe answers are' too often committed to memory by rote, and because 
the questions are such as to prevent the idle and incompetent teacher from 
exercising bis mind in putting questions on the text, and what is of more im- 
portance, on the answers of the pupil. We are not, however, now to discuss 
this point ; our only task being to report upon a series of elementary works 
which have been submitted to us. They comprise a variety of subjects: Astro- 
nomy, Geography, Grammar, English and French History, Music, tbe Ro- 
man, Grecian, and Jewish Antiquities, succinctly and ably drawn up. Tbe 
Catechism of Music is a most excellent production, and in the bands of a 
skilful teacher, will afford the most important service to the pupil. The Ca- 
techism of Jewish Antiquities will be of much use to the Sunday-school 
teacher, and all those who use the Bible in their schools, as it affords a variety 
of information absolutely indispensable to the reading of the historical portions 
of the sacred volume with the understanding. The Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities are valuable addenda to the Greek and Roman Histories, and will 
afford an excellent comment throughout The Catechism of the British 
Constitution ought to be in the hands of every British youth, . as it gives a 
most lucid view of the state and privileges of the King, the rights and liberties 
of the people, and of tbe laws they are called upon to obey. As a whole, this 
series of catechisms is deserving of the public patronage ; and their cheapness 
is such as to put them within the reach of the pupils of our commonest schools. 

A New and Improved Catechism of Useful Knowledge. By William Angus, 
• A. M., Teacher at Glasgow. Geo. Galtie, Glasgow. 

There is nothing new nor* anything improved in this Catechism, without 
incorrect definitions and ideas be marks of improvement In tbe author's 
explanation of Scripture terms, he says that Parable is any moral instruc- 
tion, — Mantle, The upper garment His natural philosophy is not much 
better. He tells us that there are seven original colours. On this subject, at 
least, we entreat him to thi^nk again. 
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A System of Lineal Short Hand, By Daniel Cadman, British School, Deal. 

Simpkin and Marshall. 

We would advise every one about to learn short hand, to read this work, as 
it will afford them many valuable hints, and teach them a just method of ob- 
taining beauty and neatness of writing the characters, which will render the 
deciphering of them comparatively easy. 



THE BRENTFORD GHOST. 

'• Alas, poor Ghost !"—SHAKsrEARE. 

This supernatural, it seems, has gone the round of the papers; we have 
traced it from " John o' Groat's Ilouse to the Land's End," and the last 
notice we saw of it was in Guernsey. It, however, has not yet had its moral 
attached. For our parts, we think that nothing can show more forcibly how 
impracticable an education onr population ai'e receiWng, than the late extra^ 
ordinary occurrence. Here we have a whole school, and schoolmaster to 
boot, frightened out of their wits because a few slates were found out of their 
places: this circumstance being magnified by superstition into the super, 
natural, and by the wisdom of the master in attaching importance to it, to 
the unaccountable. The affair, however, ludicrous as it is, may be calculated 
to do some service. It is evident that the whole of the school-boys at least 
have Faith in Hobgoblins. Had they received a comprehensive education, 
instead of its miserable substitute, doled out to them in suits of pepper-and- 
salt drugget, which a gentleman would not think good enough for a horse- 
cloth, we should have heard nothing of " the ghost of a wet stick," the only 
thing said to have appeared. Let those that would with fustian clothe the 
mind, and with drugget the body — beware ! human nature is not to be trifled 
with, any more than the human mind; and those- who set themselves up 
against knowledge, must stand the consequence when ignorance sets herseu 
up against them. The Brentford " authorities" have expressed their deter- 
mination to sift the matter to the bottom, and to spare no expense in finding 
out the mystery. We will tell them where to look. Not in common sewers — 
not under trap doors — not in sinks, gully holes, and gutters, — hut in the minds 
of the children. There they will find the rubbish that ghosts are made of — 
that vice is made of — that heresy is made of — that blasphemy, treason, infi- 
delity are made of. Let them, in a word, only show the same anxiety to dis- 
possess the minds of the children, that they have to discover the ghost, and 
they will perform a greater benefit to their town and neighbourhood, than any 
in the memory of man. 

THE BRENTFORD GHOST. " HOW TO LAY IT." 

BY A. TRIMMER. 

Who has never heard 
Of a grim scrag of mutton dancing, 
And the poor student's Greek and Latin mind — 

Entrancing? 
But He could catch his bird; 

And beir^- very wroth, 
" Soused him into the pot to finish his broth." 

But it was not so 
With the fierce goblin that.appeared below 

" The Brentford school." 
He defied all rule. 
This ghost of a wet stick. 
And played a pretty trick 
Upon those very proper proppers of the state. 
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The pedagogue and magistrate. 

The Divine could not divine 
What could thus hring it to the light of day ; 
The layman was a lame-un when he tried 
. The ghost to lay. 
But Captain Bombardino, 
Like a brave soldier soon essayed to go 

" Down to the depths below," 
Out of the bowels of the Earth to wrench 

The mystery — any how. 
The trap door then in awe was raised, 
And master, boys, and beadle sfood amazed ; 
Down the common sewer 
Some jumped the goblin to secure ; 
Deep in the slush they flounder thick and slab, 

Catching many a dab, 
Stirring at every stride " a poisonous stench." 
'Twas not a bootless bunt ; for every leg 
Came out for certain. 
Encased with mud from sole to knee. 
Like Hessians polish'd with pure Day and Martin, 

And Warren ; led to be 
Sui generis pig wallowers d'ye see; 

For nothing could the fiery ardor quench; 
Ferrets and terrier dogs were nothing to them, 
An army of Paul Prys could not outdo them. 
Old brickbats, broken bottles, flints and stones, 
Potsherds and old tin kettles, shells and bones. 
Were fumbled, poked about with umbrella sticks, 
Pokers and crowbars, shovels, spades, and picks; 
While sweating in this stew, 
With growls and grumblings not a few, 
Ma^ng a sort of incantation 
With every breath. 
Like the witches in Macbeth. 
At last one of those very spruce and choice 
Children of fortune who find mares' nests and rejoice, 
Leaps from the mud bath like the ancient, crying 

Eurica! Eurica! 
The learned respond — ^hic habet, 
He is the boy to grab it, 
See ! lo ! behold ! 
Young and old. 
Here's that will make your starting eye -balls blench. 
And, unless I am very much mistaken. 
Make your hairs stand on end, 

Like skewers in sides of bacon ; 
" Behold three ounces of a red bair'd wench !"* 

Bat this was not it. 
But 'twas very offaly so the butcher said, 
And it was dead. 
But 'twas no ghost ; 
And so the host 

' It will be remembered, some red bair of tome nymph of a Thames monkey boat 
s the only thing found in the search that took place. 
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Of beadles, and oretseers^ and con8tables oncci more 

Descended the trap door. 
They seaicbed, and dug, and dug, and dug, and dug. 
The goblin from its stem confines to lug, 

Examined all the bovs again. 
And then the drains, and sinks, ana gully holes, 
Swept down the spiders, disturbed rats and mice, 

Upset in a trice, 
Of frogs and toads and slugs a wonderous host ; 
But yet no ghost 
What was to be done ? 
Hypothesis stood stilf. 

They paused, they panted — 
Almost recanted ; 
Collective wisdom made a stand, 
Children were taken ill 

With very wonderment : 
Some thought the church in danger, and 
The magistracy brought into contempt: 
Tliiere was an awful pause, 
An effect without a cause \ ! ! 
Churchwardens on each other gazed, 

4 Astounded; 

The bellman Altered — was amazed — 

Confounded : 
When lo ! just in the nick 
Of time and consternation. 
And agitation and botheration. 
The trap door open'd wide its jaws ; 
The effect was seen, and not the causej 
And thus it did appear, 
Striking the hoys with fear, 
Even in the form of a toet stick. 
Picked no doubt for a rich lick. 
It shook, they shook, I do shake, thou dost shake, shall I shake? 
I shall shake, I must quake, thou must quale, I must take, thou 
must take, he must take, she must take, we must take, they must 
take — all must take 

To their heels if ihey^d. decline it. 
So said the boys ; 
But the nien, more wise. 
Summoned up their energies 
And said, 

" This ghost must be laid." 
It then became a question 
How should they lay it ?— some contended 
For the Red Sea — others thought of Limbo ; 
But one dry stick, who stood with arms a kimbo, 

Michael Mc Cormack, 
A boy belonging to the British school. 
Said, Och, and I'll tell you where this ghost to lay, 
Without expense ; 
Faith I should say. 
If of myself the question you would ax, 
If you wonH lay it to their ignorance. 
That you should lay it across the scholars' backs. 



URS. HAKHAH BfORE. 
The monnment to tlie memorj of Mrs. H. Sloie has been pul up in Uring- ] 
ton Church during the past monlla. It is from the chisel of E. H, BsUey, ■ 
Esq,, R^.; its furm and omanieiils are gathtc; the nnlerial is the finnA I 
nhite marble ; and the design is trul; chasle and elegant. It be.-us upon it T 
the following iuwription :— 

Sacred lo the memoiy of 

She was bom in the parish of Stapleton, near Bristol, a.d., 1745, 
And died at Clifton, September 7th, a.d., 1833. 

Endowed with great intellectual powers, 

and early distinguished li^r the success 

of her literiuy laliours, 

she enUred the world under circumstances 

tending lo fix her aSections on its vanities; 

but instructed in the school uf Christ, 

lo fonn the just estimate of iLe real end of human existence, 

she ohose the better pari, 

and consecrated her time and talents 

to Ihe glory of God and tJie good of her fellow creatures, 

in a life of practical piety and dilfusive benificence. 

Her numerous writings in support of religion and order, 

at a crisis when both were rudely assailed, 

were equally edifying to rea.ders of all classes; 

at once delighting die wise, 

and instructing the ignorant and simple. 

In the eighty-aiuth year of her age ; 

beloved by her friends, and venerated by the public; 

sbe closed her career uf usefulness, 

in humble reliance on the mercies of God, 

through faiib in the merits of her Redeemer. 

Her mortal remains are deported in a vnult in this churchyard, which also 
contains those of her four sisters who resided with her at Barley Wood, in 
this parish, her favoiiritc abode, and who actively co-operated in her unwearied 

^Uta of Christian benevolence. 

^E Mary More, died ISth April, 1813, aged 75 years. 

^^r Elizabeth More, died 14th June, 1616, aged 76 years. 

^B Sarah More, died 17ih May, 1817, aged 74 ycara. 

^^M Martha More, died I4th September, 1819, aged 09 yeai 

m. "< 

K^ nELTOIOUS POPULATIOK OF AUSTRIA. 

'Ebebb are 500 Mahomedtms, l:i,000 Armenians, 30,000 Unit: 
-lews, 1,190,000 Lutherans, 1,660,000 members of other reformed ehurchej] 
■3^40,000 members of the Greek Church, a.nd 26,990,000 Catholics. 
Vt)r,. 11,— vVwumJer, 1835. n d u 



is erected out of a subsciiption 

for a public memorial l<i Hannah More; 

of which the greater proportion is devoted to ibe erection of a school 

Ui the populous and destitute out parish of St Pliilip and Jacob, Bristol; 

■ tlie better endowment of whose district church 

she bequeathed the residue of her properly. 
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WAR. 

It is my confident opinion, that in the civilized portion of the world, wars- 
(between nations) have ceased for ever. Mankind is fast throwing oflf its. 
leading-strings, and is becoming too sensible of its own interests to be set to 
the work of cutting each other's throats for the gratification of individual am- 
bition, or falsely called national glory. One by one nations are throwing off 
those trammels which ignorance alone could have submitted to. These ar^ 
the fruits of education, which, while it prepares the people for the enjoyments 
of freedom, teaches the best means to attain it. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The offices and interesting museum of this society have been transferred fro 
Austin Friars, to capacious premises which have been erected for them, i 
Moorfields. The novelty of the objects in the collection is little known, an 
still less appreciated by the public, consisting as they do of some hundre 
specimens in natural history, and some thousands of the national objects o 
worship of the South Sea Islands. The museum will open in about tw 
months, and a catalogue is in preparation. 

HENDERSON BEQUEST. 

On the 29tli of May, 1829, the late W. R. Henderson, Esq. executed a deec3. 
of settlement, in which the whole residue of his estate, after paying certaicia. 
legacies and annuities to individual friends, was to be applied to the advance — 
ment of the science of Phrenology, and bringing out tibe publication, in £■* 
cheap form, of an Essay on the Constitution of Man, considered in relation to» 
external objects, by George Combe, so as to be easily purchased by the mor^ 
intelligent individuals of the poorer classes. 

Mr Henderson having died on 29th May, 1832, his trustees, after realising 
his funds, assigned a sum for publishing an edition of the above work, coa— 
sisting of two thousand copies, at the price of two shillings and sixpence pex* 
copy. This was considerably below the cost of production. The publicatioi:^ 
took place in March 1835, and before the end of May the whole edition wa.^ 
bought up — chiefly by the class of persons for whom Mr Henderson had ia— 
tended it, the greatest sales having taken place in Glasgow, Dundee, Dun-^ 
fermline, and other manufacturing towns in Scotland, and in Manchester ancl 
similar towns in England. A separate and finer impression of one thousand 
copies, taken from the same types as the Henderson Edition, was bought uj> 
at the price of four shillings, between May and August, and the demand fo^ 
the work continues unabated. 

Mr. Henderson's trustees, with every wish to continue to aid the circula- 
tion of the work by reducing the price, have not, at present, the means 9^ 
doing so to a large extent. It is only the surplus of his funds, after paying 
certain legacies and annuities, that is applicable to the advancement of Phre-' 
nology; and as all the annuitants named in the settlement are alive, an<l 
likely to live for many years, only a small annual surplus remains; two years* 
produce of which was devoted to the edition published in March 1835. The 
trustees contributed a small sum towards the expense of the thiid edition > 
consisting of three hundred and eighty-two pages duodecimo, which, in ecu- 
sequence, is sold at four shillings per copy, but they could give no furthe^^ 
assistance. This price, however, is too high to admit of an extensive pur- 
chase of the work by the operative classes ; for, assuming their average annual- 
income to be fifty pounds (an estimate above rather than below the truth), ^ 
book at one shilling would bear the same proportion to their means of pur- 
chase that one at five shillings would do to a class whose income was tw^ 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum. This obvious fact is too often lost sigU* 



of by tbe middle and higher claesep, amung nhoin a general opioioa prevails 
that the operative portion of the commniuiy have little natural taste for works 
on moral and intellectual scieuce. In cou5e([ucnce, apparently, uf this uon- 
riction, such Buhjects have been careruily avoided in the Penny Magazine, 
tlie XJbrarr of Useful Knowledge, and in most of the other cheap publications 
intended Jor llieii inatruction. Lord Srougham, viho has always patronised 
tJle education of the people, has recenll; published a Treatise on Natural 
Theologjj containing about one-third of the matter of the present work, at the 
price of eight shillings : and the late Earl of Bridgewater's Trastees, with the 
rauniticent donation of eight thousand pounds at tlieir command, for the pro- 
motion of Natural Theology, have so managed its application that they have 
Dot placed one single volume williin reach of the indiutrioiis classes, b; pub- 
lisking it at a price proportionate to their incomes. These facts appear to 
prove, ratlier that they and Ixird Brougham do not consider Natural Theologr ( 
as a fit subject for the instruction of the people, or tliat they doubt the peoplev ' 
inclination to be so instrucied. ' 

One important effect, therefore, of Mr Henderson's donation, and of the 
eonsequejit purchase, chiefly by tiie operative classes, of tno thousand oopies 
of Mr. Combe's work at the price of two shiHings and sixpence, within two 
months, is to shake the aliove-mentioned preposre^inon to the foundation ; be- 
cause it appears to show that these classes do take an interest in works on 
ethical subjects, and arc disposed to study them extensively and with avi^ty, 
if only placed within their reach. Impressed with Ibis conviction, the Aofliot, 
nitb the assistance of the Messrs Chambers, the able and most judidous in- 
structors of the people, has ventured to publish another edition, in a. form 
PllM Bmbling that of the most popular ma^ziues, and at One Shilling and 
:e per copy, a price corresponding in some degree with the pecuniary 
iS of the class lor whom it is intended. It is stereotyped, and containB 
. ie natter with the third edition, which is sold at four shillings. It is 
finned tbe People's Edition, to distinguish it irom the third. 

ir the ENle shall be exlendve, the benefit of the example will not be lost 
W the people. On a reasonable computation, their numbers, compared with 
AiDse of the middle and higher classes, are as seven or eight to one. In pub- 
Mimg books, the limited ntde in tlie great cause of ^e high price ; in so 
nmili that if one thonsand copies of a. Work cost one hundred pounds, the 
Mml ftieit of each copy would be fixed at nx shillings by the publisher, who 
ii Iipgltt liy experience that this rate is necessary to his indemniScalioit ; 
*lineiu, if he were insured of u demand for eight thouiiand copies, he could 
*S»ri to sell the book at three shillings per copy, with an equal profit to him- 
self. Tiie people therefore may command a supply of literature of almost 
(Wrj deBonplion, by patronising it in proportion to their numbers, when 
luought within the limits of their pecuniary resources. 

Til show the increasing reputation of tiiis work, three editions have heen 
Wlilyied in the United .States; a tmnslatiuu in French has appeared in 
"iris; gnotiier in Swedish, in Stoukholnn and it is about being translated into 

SCBOOt OF AHiTOMT AND HSDICtSE, M.\.KCHBBTEIl. 

0" Friday, Mr. Fanodington gave his first lecture, which was so strictly eon- 
^Iplhebu^nessuf the. course, that an accurate report of it would be tin- 
loKiMting m our readers. 

OuMmidaj, the ieciarer on Chemistry, Mr. Leigh, gi^ve the first of that 
•WiW, a brief outline of which we subjoin. After alluding to the recent re- 
i^tAoBs, of the society of Apothecaries, as lespeots chemi^i^ry, he passed on to 
™ defiiritiun of the scieuoe, and showed its close connection with medicine. 
n«l*ganhy observing, that the science of chemistry embraces the whole n' 
»^l, vegetable, and animal kingdoms : the i'ormer consisting of a great nui 






[ 
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ber of bodies entirelf under the influence of cbemictil law, whilst tixe influence 
of external agcnls on the two latter are modilled by anoUier set of laws, llM»e 
of Titalitj ; jet many of die processes observed in these admit of esplftnalian 
only by the great laws nf cbemL-itiy ; in inustcatian of which he referred to 
the first process of TCgelable life ; stating, that when a seed ie committed r 



the ground it absorbB moisluie and swells, absorbs oxygen and evolTes carbo- 
nic acid. By this process, the farinaceous matter of the coMedons is conveilr 
ed into Bugai fur the support of ihe embiyo of the future plant ; and thus the 
iirst ubiious change in regelalle life is a chemical one. To the elucidaliun 
of some of the most mysterious phenomena connected with animal physiotogj, 
clicmialiy has been applied with the greatest success — man; changes which 
take place in the animal economy, admitting of explanalions only by the md 
of chemistry : thus the blood, conveyed by the venous system to tlie lusga, 
loaded with carbon, and unfit for the performance of its functions, — nay,e>en 
injurious to the frame of which it is intended as the support, is, on exposure 
to the atmosphere, purified by the union of its carbon with oTygen, carbonic 
acid being formed and expelled during expiration, nnd tlio blixul rendered fit 
for its olHce. The lecturer then proeeeded U> show what an evidence tliCEe 
circumEtaDoes aRorded of design, aud what a striking illuetiation ihev formed 
of ^e mutual dependence of the diflerent systems ; for when we considered 
the myriads of living creatures perpetually exhaling a noxious ^KuTium, as 
well as the immense source of this last; not only in our lownx, lint wlicsc pu- 
tri lying animal or vegetable matter exists; and uiat it issoinjurious toaninud 
life tliat no creiiture can live in it : we are led to ask how the atmosphere 
maintaitis its purity for ages ? Tliis was shown to be effected by tie preceding 
ciroumslances ; for that veij gas which is so noxious to us, is a great sovice 
of nouTishment to tliose vegetable bodies so amply spread over the face of oui 
globe. These absorb the carbonic acid pTesented to them, assimilate the 
carbon to their own substance, nnd ^ve back the oxygen pure ; and thus an 
the equilibrium and purity of the atmosphere preserved. 

An eulogy on the scieuce of chemistry formed (he next part of (be lecture, 
when it was stated, thut there is perhaps no science so varied in ila inteicsti, 
so extensive in its utility, so pleasing and beneficial in its results, as this ! by 
its aid we are enabled 1« dive after nature in her deepest recesses ; (j> «^lne 
die most hidden path, and bring tclight her darkest mysteries : it gave ns tin 
insight into things, which, without it, were beyond our comprehension ; whilst 
it enbajiced ouv ide.iB of the wisdom and power of the Creator, by showing w 
the beauty and excellence of his works, exhibiting to us some of the admira- 
ble and unerring laws by which he governs the univrase, nnd maintains b 
harmony the whole. 

A short history of the science formed the next part of the lecfure, in which 
the various theories that have prevailed up to the present time were detailed, 
and the more striking discoveries commented upon ; a few experiments were 
made, showing the application of galvanism to chemistry — an application Ibn 
has already thrown a steady light on some of its darkest phenomena. The 
close connecrion or identity of magnetism and galvanism was here shown by 
a few experiments. 

The lecturer, in conclusion, recommended the study of chemistry — not mth 
to the medical student, but to the general student of nature, as it would aflbn 
him the greatest facilities to the explanation of the various admirable proces- 
ses that are continualy going on around him, and in the ample and inorewing 
source of gratification it would furnish him. 

Of the other inlroductoir lectures, the only one of a popular cbaiacter wu 
that by Mr, Walker, on the eye, who commenced his address by stating ifce 
objects of his course, and the pleasure he felt in being called upon to fuU' 
the important oSice of lecturer on this branch of medical science in an inn- 



n which lie so strongly felt was eminently entitled to tlie cordial support 
of the piofession, honcvei unable he felt himself to do justice to the suhjecL 

We regret that it is out of our power to exiend our notice of the lectuiea, 
ioterestiDg' us the suhject is. Mr. Walker, after cairying it through the ana- 
lomy, physiology, and diseases of the eye, terminatca in noiuting out the va- 
rious proofs of design in the organizatian and functions of the eye. 

We hare great pleasure in adding, that the whole of the lectures have beea 
well attended, and that eeneral satisfaction has been expressed at the abla 
maanei in which each of the lecturers has fulfilled his tusk. 

EDUCATION BETCENS. — IRELAND. 
Fro^ the returns ma.de by the Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, to the orders of the House of Comraons, it appeared that in the 789 
schools, to which the Board have granted aid, the number of scholars is 
107,043 ; that the grants for building (exclnsive of fittings up), have amounted 
to somewhat less than £3,000 ; the rest being for half-price for requisites, and 
(or salaiiM varying from £3 to £60, (most beiug from £S to £10)^ except 
the Model Schools, and Mendicity School, Dublin, where the grants for salary 
were £198, £130,and £100. A return of the giautees,in aid of schools, dis- 
tinguishing iheir religious tenets, shows that in the province of Ulster, where 
there were 373 grants, only 3.'> were to clei^men of the Established Church, 
tlie rest were Presbyterieua and Roman Catholics, the majority being of the 
latter class. In Mnnater, out of 1B4, only 16 were clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church, and one a Presbyterian ; the rest wer^ Rouiaa Catholics. In 
Leinster, out of 305, the Established clergymen were 19, the Presbyterian, 4; 
the rest Roman Catholics. In Counaugbt, tlie number of grants were 100 : 
tn clergymen of the Established church, 4 ; to PreEbyteiians, 1 ; the remain- 
der KMoaii CatholicE. In some cases the grants were made to ^e same per- 
son for more than one school. The lesson books distributed or used under the 
direcUoD of the Board, are such as have been recommended by the Commis- 
sioneis for Educating the Poor in Ireland, or are used in the Irish National 
Schools. The number of schools connected with, or under the superintend- 
ance of any nnnnery, monastery, or religious institulian, is 25 : amount of 
grants, £1,^00. Grants to about £1,000 hare also l>een made to 30 schools 
kept in Roman Catholic chapels. A correspondence is printed, which took 
place between the Board and the Synod of Ulster; which ehows that a dif- 
ferenue of opinion exists- between them un the subject of the religlout dis^A- 
plioe of the »cbao]e. 

OPKKING OP THE EDINBTTUGH SCHOOL OF ABTS, 
On Thursday, OcIabeT 8th, a con^derable number of the Directors and Lea- 
tuieis of tlie School of Arts, dined together in the York Ilutel, Nicholson 
Street ; the Right Hon. ihe Lord Prorost in tbe chair, supported by Mr G. 
tf. Sinclair, secretary, as croupier; and at half-post 8 they adjourned to Dr. 
■ l.'a class room, in Roxburgh Place, where the winter sessions of this insii- 
n comineaiced, by a most excellent Introductory Lecture from Mr Lees, 
Edie Nature and Objects of Mechanical Philosophy, which he illustialed by 
a striking experiments. 

FAITVEBISM IN ETJBOPE. 
3 the 176,000,000 indiriduals who inhabit Europe, there are said to be 
iOJOOQ b^tgars, or persons who subsist nt the expeuse of the commimity 
t contribulinj; to its resources. In Denmark the proportion is 6 per 
in England 10 per cent, ; in Holland 14 percent; in Paris in 1813, 
102,Hi5fi paupers out of 530,000; in LiveipooJ 17,000 in the population of 
B0,000; in Amsterdam 108,000 out of 217,000. The number of indigent, it 
uEEAred, has since rather more increased than decreased. 
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LECTURES ON THE EAR. 

In October Mt. Curtis commenced his Conrse of Lectures, for tlie season, 
on the Physiology and Disease of the Ear, at the Royal Dispensary for Dis- 
eases of the Ear, and the Deaf and Dumb, Dean Street, Soho Square. The 
Lecturer began by some general remarks on the study of the ear ; and con- 
gratulated his auditory on the great improvement which has taken place with- 
in the last twenty years in the treatment of diseases of the ear, as well in this 
country as on the continent He was proud to state that much of this im- 
provement had its origin from the dispensary where he was then lecturing; 
and that the ratio niendi employed there had been successfully adopted, not 
only throughout Great Britain, but likewise in France, Italy, Gennany, Ame 
rica, &c. The modems, Mr. Curtis remarked, seemed generally to under-rate 
the knowledge their predecessors possessed of the ear, as well as of many 
other subjects. In proof of this assertion he produced a copy of a work, by 
Casserius of Padua, published in 1660, wherein he gives an anatomical repre- 
sentation and description of the organs of voice and hearing in man, birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects : and the lecturer added that not a few of tbe im- 
portant discoveries of the present day were to be found in this work. The 
lecturer exhibited some rare and curious anatomical preparations of the ear 
and eye, showing the intricate connexion existing between them. He con- 
cluded with some observations on the dispensary. He said it was a source of 
great comfort to his own mind that since itie establishment of the institution in 
1816, nearly ten thousand poor persons, afflicted with deafness and other dis- 
eases of the ear, had been cured or relieved, including several cases of deaf 
and dumb. He also severely deprecated the method generally pursued towards 
the deaf and dumb, not merely as regards their education, but also chiefly as 
regards their medical treatment. It seems hardly credible that infants bom 
deaf and dumb, instead of being examined by competent persons, and means 
taken, where there is no structural defect, to develop the faculties of hearing 
and speech, are not even admissible into asylums for the deaf and dumb, until 
they are nine or ten years old, by which time the malady is often so confirmed 
that cure is hopeless, and in fact it is not even attemptecl. He sincerely hoped 
that the dawn of a brighter day was opening for these unfortunates, and re- 
joiced to think that he had been the means of calling attention to this impor- 
tant subject. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

A LECTURE on the principles of Phrenology was recently delivered before 
the Philosophical Society by Dr. Ingledew, as a preliminary one to a short 
course on the same subject, which will be resumed at intervals. It was ably 
discussed by the lecturef, but we fear it partook too much of a generally sci- 
entific character. With this impression we would suggest, that the ensuing 
lectures should be more elementary and simple, as little disguised by philoso- 
phy and technicalities as possible, so that no capacity might be below its clear 
comprehension. We would also enquire, whether the conformation of the 
skull in relation to the brain, as also Uie existence and true character of the 
objections raised, respecting the frontal linus, should not have been compre- 
hended in the expositions of the common principles of the science. Consi- 
derably interest was evinced by the auditory generally. A number of the 
medical profession were present, and though the science is more intimately 
blended with their pursuits than those of any other class of hearers, judging 
frona their apparent inattention, they appeared not only ignorant of its pre- 
tensions and merits, but really indifferent as to a correct and enlarged know- 
ledge of the subject. We should fear, on inquiry of these gentlemen, Uiat 
they would indeed be compelled to assume the humiliating position described 
by Dr. Ingledew, in answer to the question, " have you studied it," to say— No! 
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SBAU DBINKKllS. 

Xr-il coleolftted that Uiere ore, iii the metropolis, upwards of 100,000 cod- 
finned diam drinkers, wbo driiik nn nn average Lno glasses of spirit a day, 
This 8.t l^d. |iet glass, makes 1^50/. dail; speut in dramf, amnuating anaa- 
allf to iLe eDonnuus sum of 490,350/. 

MATIOBAL DOCKS. 
nearly BOO acies with liuilding and stores. Deplford 
w, Woolwich 36, Chatham 90, Sheeruess 50, Ports- 
itfi 100, Plymouth 96, Pembroke 60. To build a 74-gun ship reqnirea 
la men for 3 years, or 54 men for 1 year, The annual demand of limber for 
the Rojal NsTy of Enghind in war, is 60,000 lOadR, or 40,000 foll-groi 
trees a loB each, of Trhicb 35 nil! stand on an acre; in peace 32,000 
4B,000 loads, A 74-gun ship coosumea 3,000 loadg, or 2,000 tons, 
°* produce of o7 acres in a century. 

Ei;ssIAH LITEBATTJBB. 

iDRiiiG 1834, there were imported into Rus^iii, 300,000 volumes is 
iguaffes, which is 20,000 more than in 1B33 : there were published 
national works, and 110 translations, exclusive of <S periodioal jonrnals. in 
&ese publications are not included 113,300 copies of different books for iu- 
Gln)ctioii> In 1834 there were founded 94 establishments for education, in- 
elndii^ die University of Wladimir, at Kiew, 

MECnAJilCs' INSTITtlTION, CHICDESTEB. 

On Wednesday, Ootober 7th, bis grace the Duie of Ricimond, as president 
of tMa valuable socie^, met the members at the Assembly Room, when the 
report and progress of the same were read by the Eccrelatj, Mr Watson, fiijm 
which it appeared that the members amounted to 429, and that die society 
was rapidly extending its utility. The X>uke of Richmond, in return for a 
vote of dianks far his conduet in the chair, espresGed the warm pleasure it 
afforded him to aid in promoting the cause of this society. He felt proud, he 
aaid, to preside at its meetiogs, and that the members might command his 
services when he was in the county. The meeting then went in procpssion to 
Sonthgate, when the Nohle Duke received a silver trowel from Mi Elliott, the 
ajchitect, and proceeded to lay the foundation stone of the new building. 
His Grace then expressed a hope that the result of that day's proceedings 
would tend to the prosperity of this useful society, and concluded by proposing 
thiee cheers for the Mechanics' Institution, which was followed by three cheers 
for the Dnte of Richmond. The very Rev. the Dean and many of the clergy 
were present It is pleasant to see men of all ranks andsects joining to plant 
the tree of knowledge. 

CHICHESTER PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
On Friday, September 9th, the Dean of Chichester delivered his annual lecture 
before the members of this society, at the Assembly Room in this city, on 
" The State of literature in the Reign of James the First" The room was 
mndi crowded. Amongst the company we noticed the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord and Lady Beresford, Sir John Chetwode, Bart, and many other dit- 
tiingDished persons. 

TUE EDUCATION OY CHILEBEN. 
BUHDP Jebb says, whether it be for good or whether it be for evil, the ednofl 
tion of the child is principally derived from its own observation of the a< 
the words, the voice, the looks of those with whom he lives. 

As the skilfal chemist, by making a compound of different substances, eanses 
it to occupy a less space, so the skilful teacher, by mixing different pursuits, 
o be fixed in less time.—Fdrel. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

The abuse of power is equally prevalent among children and men. And 
when we every day find, by melancholy experience, that the strongest intel- 
lects and the maturest judgments, are unable to resist the intoxication of un- 
controlled command, and, rioting in the plenitude of power, break througb 
the laws of reason and of right, can we expect that the sense of childhoNdd 
should be less fre(iuently fascinated, and less easily overcome ; and that when 
armed with the ability of distributing life and death .to the subject tribes of 
animals and insects, it should exercise its dominion with equity, and administer 
its charge witliout injustice? Not but, with regard to myself, as well as 
others, the rage of despotism has been checked, and the triumphs of tyranny 
interrupted, by the admonitions of friendly advice, and the interposition of 
friendly authority. But alas ! how could I regard those admonitions, or revere 
Uiat authority, w-hen, after being severely chidden for wantonly dismembering 
a wasp, or knocking down a butterfly, I was often called upon to crush a spider, 
or trample an earwig to atoms, because, forsooth, a lady in company had con- 
ceived a rooted horror for the one, or was endowed with a natural antipathy 
to the other. 

I^et the parent who would keep his child pure from the stain of cruelty to 
animals, beware how he makes him the executioner of his vengeance, on eren 
the most noxious, — the crusher of spiders, and the trampler of earwigs. The 
distinctions of harmless and hurtful are not to be explained to childhood. 
Self-preser\'ation needs not the admonition. The child who executes thott 
commands, must either, if he does not reflect at all, be steeled by their repe- 
tition against the pleadings of pity, or if he does reflect, in what light can be 
consider them but as dictated by the lust of destroying, cloaked indeed under 
the affectation of antipathy ! — George Canning, 

REVENUE. 

By comparing the revenue with the population of various European states, it 
appears that every person in England contributes 49 francs a year to the ^tUe, 
in France 33, in the Duchy of Baden 19, in Bavaria 18, in Hanover 16, in 
Prussia 14, in Wurtemberg 13, and in Austria 12 £rancs. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

While we duly appreciate the important advantages which must result to 
a community, from fiie general diflusion of education among all classes, we 
ought always to bear in mind, that men whose condition is daily labour, have 
very little time to devote to the purpose of mental cultivation. The great 
problem, therefore, is to discover what is that species of instruction which will 
produce the largest sum of good result with the least possible demand of 
time. Now the communication of religious knowledge appears incomparahh 
the best calculated of any other means that can be devised to answer this end. 
Intellectual cultivation is desired as the means of moral improvement. Bat 
that effect which the inculcation of other than religious knowledge would pro- 
duce, only mediately and instrumentally, religious instruction would bring 
about directly, and in a much higher degree. And while the former may be 
^ectoal to make men good subjects, and good citizens, and to promote their 
happiness in this present world ; the latter, equally, or rather still more con- 
ducing to this effect, is at the same time preparing them for that existence io 
which the interests of the present life ought always to be held subservient 
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INTUITION. 

7e considered in our last Number the organs of sense : we shall now 
uter upon the objects of sense, which give rise to our perceptions — 
lore properly termed intuition. Hitherto Education has not been 
afficiently devoted to a consideration of the objects of sense ; the 
laterial universe has been excluded from the child's mind; and well 
ideed might an acute observer say, that it would be far better for 

child to run wild about the fields, than to be put under the in- 
truction that he had witnessed at school. The organs of sense 
re, in the young, ever on the strain for new objects to gratify them ; 
Q infant follows every hght with his little eyes — puts every thing 
liat is presented to him to his mouth : as he advances into child - 
cod, the other organs manifest the same intensity for action ; 
nd what is called curiosity, or a desire of knowledge, is produced, 
Ithough perhaps not in a similar degree in all. Now the common 
rocess of school instruction is calculated to repress those strong 
3elings of the mind : — a child is put to his letters as soon as he can 
peak; he is taught to associate certain sounds with certain marks; he 
i made to sit on a form with his primer in his hand, which he is 
ommanded to study ; if he looks off his book, he gets a tap on the 
ead with the hazel rod ; if he prattles to his Uttle school mate, he gets 
iie rod ; this process continued, at last makes him hate his book, and 
ust in proportion will he hate it as he is a child of an active and in- 
[uiring mind. It is true that there are some children who are of so 
leek and docile a spirit that they feel little pain in complying with 
bis dull routine of school duty, and they Ibecome scho/ards soon- 
.Tiey learn mechanically to read, get the character of good children — 
>ut these very children turn out what is emphatically called soft at 
ast, and may be seen dangling to their mother's apron strings after 
hey have entered their teens ; when a proper course of instruction 
irould have developed actively those powers of the mind which they 
lave exercised pa8sif>elt/, and brought out activity of habit and deci- 
ion of chara<jter ; instead of the muffled feeling of the cat, which is 
aid to have put on mittens to catch mice. 

The minds of children should be directed, more especially in early 
•^ears, to the objects of the material universe — first, for the purpose of 
)ringing into exercise the organs of sense ; and, secondly, to store the 
nind with knowledge for it to act upon, to elaborate, to digest. But 
lere it will be necessary to consider the mind in its two states, namely, 
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w St^anyWWffitCTnaliy affected ; and to bear in mmd, tnat the in- 
ternal affection is so intimalely connected with or so rapidly succeeds 
the external, as to make it of the utmost importance for the Educator 
to mark that connexion and succession ; for it is upon that, that a heal- 
thy or a morbid state of mind is produced : therefore be will be careful 
to lead the mind to associate such principles with the natural object 
as will tend to build up the moral character, to lead it to form opi- 
nions from the treating of the object, as welt as mere knowledge of 
the object and its properties. First, you may proceed to treat of an 
object with a view to the pupil's becoming acquainted with the power 
of words, as has been done by Dr. Mayo in his Lessons on Objects; 
but this is by no means the most interesting part to a child that may 
be made of a subject, and if not carefully handled will be as great an 
evil as the barren abstractions of alphabetic teaching. It is highly 
proper that a child should be taught the properties of bodies ; but at 
the same time those properties should be expressed by words which 
the child can apply from and to other bodies with which he is ac- 
quainted ; such teims as round, smooth, hard, heavy, brought into 
contrast with others, such as square, rough, soft, light, may form the 
first classification of these terms. The second may comprehend such 
terms as elastic^ porous, opaque, &c.. but we should object entirely 
to carry young children to more elaborate terms ; and when we find 
the words carinated put for ridged, corneous for homy, crinated for 
notched, coriaceous for leathery, dentated for toothed, we begin to 
suspect that the teacher is at fault. The general interest and the general 
nsefulness of the information given, as well in ideas, as in words, the 
signs of those ideas, should always be considered. There can be no 
doubt that the object of school instruction is to bring the mind into a 
habit of connecting the signs of things with the things themselves. 
But, alas ! our old-school systems teach that the sign and the sound 
are alone sufficient, without any reference to the thing signified ; thus 
knowledge is systematically kept from the mind, and it is stuffed 
with a jargon of terms, and words, and names, which it often cannot 
comprehend. If a child happen by some chance, or providence 
rather, to get the habit of drawing his information from the world of 
nature, and of insensibly blending it with his school instruction, his 

Erogress becomes rapid. Then cry his tutors, and more particularly 
is parents, '* the boy is a genius, he acquires knowledge intuitvcely ;'' 
little supposing that the word which t?iey use to express instinctively, 
really means the great process of intuition. It is true we must not 
forget the aptitudes, for aptitudes undoubtedly exist, in certain persons 
for particular studies, indicated to a considerable extent by cerebral 
organization : but this forms no ground of objection to the general 
theory, of the great importance of what may be termed sensiom 
instruction, or that process in which the senses are called upon tho- 
roughly to act upon the matter which comes under the sphere of their 
observation. When we say of a Shakspeare, a Milton, or a Scott, that 
they wfere indebted to nature for their genius, we must not suppose it 
to mean that it was the nature only within, but the nature without 
which they had learned to love, and to feed on, and to trace, and to 
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follow. The same thing may be said of a Bacon or a Davy, with this 
difference, that the former (the poets) wooed nature for the purpose of 
making faithful transcripts of her outward features and manifestations, 
and the latter with a view to the determination of her internal state, as the 
effects of causes pre-existing. Now, how valuable are such men, com- 
pared with your mere man of learning, who has only learned to gather 
signs from languages and books, and has in his mind the vapourish 
and flimsy ideas abstracted through their unnatural media. What 
would the bookish lore of the poet Mihon have availed him, extra- 
ordinary and boundless as it was, had he not created a soul under the 
ribs of death, and from time to time called out on nature to help him 
with his cumbrous load of learned lumber with which the . Paradise 
Lost abounds ; and which, but for those occasional natiural breathings 
of the spirit, when it turns to the green fields and lovely blossoms of 
our earth, and refreshes us with a bathe in the natural objects of sense, 
would be absolutely unreadable. It is not to the learning of Milton, 
that the world is indebted ; and what is termed learning, has very 
seldom indeed procured any benefit to the living race of men. But 
we do not wish to war with learning, so called ; because it has its 
uses, and is, and has been, at times, usefully employed, in preserving 
what might have been lost, and in rescuing from seeming oblivion, 
those immortal minds, which have made such transcripts of nature as 
all nations have acknowledged. But we do wish to define clearly in 
what manner, and by what means, and from what objects true living 
knowledge is to be obtained ; and to show, from the constitution of 
of the miad itself, and the adaption of the natural world to it, that, 
from the natural world, and from a knowledge of the organic laws, 
and from a knowledge of the properties, the peculiarities, the uses, 
and more importantly, the relations of natural objects, must be leiid 
the foundation of such an education, as shall build up the individual 
in harmony with himself, his fellow-beings, and his Creator. But 
here we would wish it to be distinctly understood, as going no farther 
on this ground, than that of afibrding simply intellectual knowledge. 
The book which God has given the intellect of man to work upon^ is 
the Volume of Nature, spread open in the face of Heaven and of every 
eye ; and he has lit up his sun, that all may read that book. But he 
has another and more glorious volume, prepared for the 8p;',*it of man, 
in which the Sun of righteousness throws his light : from this book, 
in perfect harmony with the former, we build lip, therefore, the soul's 
knowledge— that knowledge which pniaketh wise unto salvation — 
which shall survive when all other knowledge is passed away. . 

But man has to live here. He is surrounded with a variety of ob- 
jects; each of which have their influence upon him— -cold, heat, light, 
sounds, odours ; every thing he feels ; every thing of which he be- 
comes conscious by the evidence of his senses, tend, particularly in 
early years, to determine his physical and mental character; and 
thousands of other things, of which he would not he co?iScious witJiout 
instruction^ are acting upon him continually to his evil or his good. 
It is, then, imperative upon the Educator to make him acquainted 
. first with the objects, secondly with the phenomena, of the material 
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world ; and, lastly, with the phenomena of his own existence, and bis 
relation to the former, which should comprehend perfect self-know- 
ledge, as an organized being. With this higher knowledge at the 
present, however, we have nothing to do, our business being entirely 
with those objects of sense which at an early period strike the mind, 
and which constitute our intuitions. 

Till within these few years the giving instruction on objects was not 

thought of. The Infant Sclipols had it in degree, but crudely and 

vaguely brought out : and in most of the London Infant Schools, 

which, alas ! are in a state the most deplorable as regards both the 

kind of instruction afforded, and the methods used to impart it: 

instruction by objects is mainly discontinued. Dr. Mayo wrote a 

small work on the subject, which added nothing to the methods then 

used by some of the infant teachers, although it had the effect to draw 

the attention of higher establishments to the subject ; and lessons on 

objects were used in a few schools, and children acquired a few terms, 

in many cases far too scientific, of the properties of a certain number of 

bodies ; but the soul of the thing was wanting. It never occurred 

that the end and aim of instruction was to build up experience, and 

through the natural senses to develop the understanding, and improve 

the heart. Of what use is it to tell a child that water is a fluid ; that 

it is incompressible ; that it has weight, &c. ; unless he knows 

that it will drown ? and that in this particular it makes no difference 

between a blind puppy and an emperor. Much more, then, remains 

to be attempted in regard to giving instruction through the senses : 

the knowledge given is not to end with the perception : theintuitioiis 

are not to be dead, but living ; not sear and dry, but budding and 

blooming ; radiant with truth; and taking root in the sympathies and 

in the affections of the child. 

It has been said, and with some truth, that what is termed phi- 
losophy, comprehending a knowledge of causes and effects, and of the 
facts of our natural being, tends rather to deaden the sensibilities ; that 
the cultivation of the understanding is detrimental to the affections; 
and that intellectual supremacy adds nothing to our moral conduct. 
But this will not be the case when the intellectual faculties and the 
moral feelings are cultivated together, and one is made to support the 
other. We know that man has moral feelings, intellectual faculties, 
and animal propensities. The first of these is to be made the guide, 
and the other the rule, to the third : bearing this in mind, even from 
earliest infancy, we should not have any fear that the communication 
of sound knowledge would be in any way detrimental to the indi- 
vidual : and when, in addition to these, we take up another, but no 
less important position, namely, that the universe without has a strict 
relationship, not only with our organized body, but with the universe 
within us, we have good and sufficient data to proceed in the work of 
human instruction. 

But to our question, as regards the forming of intuitions : when 
a child can distinguish one object from another, he forms an inf^' 
ition ; and nothing assists him more than the judicious parent taking 
care to affix a name to the object at the moment it becomes present 
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to the mind ; and this habit cannot be commenced at too early a 
period : continually repeating the same sound at the appearance of 
the same object, lays the foundation of language, and it is rather 
remarkable, but we find often, nay, almost always, that a child is 
taught, by the employment of one term, even to comprehend an ab- 
straction at the earliest age : for instance, the word pretty^ how often 
used by the mother long before she thinks of the commonest adjectives 
of color or form ; and yet how well the child understands it. What 
a pretty horse ; what a pretty coach ; and thus the abstract term 
pretty, serves to distinguish in the child one of the grand classes of 
our sensations — ^the agreeable from the disagreeable, or from the 
neuter, which is however by far the largest class. Again, the abstract 
tetm nicCy how often applied and how well understood by the infant. 
We introduce these illustrations to show that although, sjpeaking 
generally, abstract terms are not calculated to interest children, yet 
that there are many, especially those which refer to our sensations, 
which ought to be employed from earliest infancy, and without which 
the mother could not impart information to her child. 

But the mother should be exceedingly cautious not to suffer these 
abstract terms to form the whole of the child's vocabulary ; her great 
aim must be to give the proper adjective, not forgetting that it is the 
adjective that makes things what they are ; and that if the adjectives 
are taken away from the substance, we should have no idea of it at all. 
Adjectives of form, color, appearance, relation, &c., therefore, should 
be continually applied by the parent on all objects that are presented 
to the mind through the senses. It is from these that the child ob- 
tains his conceptions^ the first operation of the mind. Eed, blue, 
black, round, square, oval, rough, smooth, tall, taller, tallest, &c., 
are conceptions, capable of being abstracted from one object to another, 
and applied as the judgment determines. How important, then, for 
the tutor or parent to use their care that children use the proper ad- 
jective to every object presented to the senses, as it is upon these the 
foundation of knowledge is laid. 

But the young subject soon requires more than this : he is to be 
made acquainted with the qualities of bodies, and these he is to re- 
ceive from the objects : next he is to be made familiar with their 
properties ; again with their relations ; and again, upon this knowledge, 
his moral powers are to be exercised. ** Oh ma," says a little one, 
" here is a pretty flower." " What is it, my dear ?" says the mother. 
Child — " I don't know, ma." "Say a rose, my dear : this is the hlossorUy 
these are the buds, this is the stalJc^ these are the leaves. The blos- 
som is pink — do you know any thing that is pink?" " Yes, ma — 
the inside of sister's bonnet. " * ' These buds are red — do you know any 
thing that is red ?" ** Yes, ma — ^your ear-rings." *' The leaves are 
green — tell me of something green." " Yes, ma — the grass and trees 
and cabbage leaves, and my boat is green." " What shape is the 
blossom, dear ?" " Oh round, ma." "And the leaves are oval shaped 
^—smooth on the upper side, and rough underneath, and the stalk is 
prickly ; come, feel it with your finger — ^now put it to your nose." ** Oh, 
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ma, how nice! it is scented — what makes it scented ?" " God, my 
dear." "Why does he make it scented, ma?" "Do you like to 
smell it?'* " Oh yes, that I do, because it is so nice." " Do you 
like to look at it?" " Oh yes, that I do, because it is so pretty." 
" Then God gave it scent and beauty because he loves us." " "What 
is scent and beauty, ma ?" " The beauty is the prettiness, and the 
scent is the smell : you must say the rose is beautiful and odoromr 
** What is odorous, ma?" " The scent it has, my dear; and do 
you know, that when the rose is dead — when its leases are all withered 
away, and the blossoms are all dried up, it will smell as sweetly as it 
does now — its odoiu: will remain : and shall I tell you of something 
that will remain if you were to die, and your body was to be turned 
to dust ?" " Oh ma, I know what you mean — ^my soul." " Yes, 
my dear, and your good name will remain if you are a good child." 
"But shall you smell that, ma?" " No, my dear, I should think 
of that, and that would give me pleasure, as the scent of the rose, 
when it is dead, would give you pleasure." " But how do you mean 
tJdnJc of it, ma?" " Do you know what you did yesterday, with the 
sixpence your aunt gave you to buy a hoop ?" " Oh yes, I gave that 
to the poor little girl to buy some shoes." " Well, we can both 
think of that to-day, can't we ?" "Oh yes, and I am so glad I gave 
it her." " And so am I too ; and if you were to die to-night, I 
should think of that to-morrow, and for a good while after to-morrow— 
so that, like the scent of the rose, it would live after you were dead. 
If you come to me this evening, I will read you a very pretty piece of 
poetry about the rose.''' 

In this lesson, intellectual is made the handmaid to moral instruc- 
tion ; and it should be the province of the teacher mainly to select 
those objects for his lessons, which will bear this mode of t^atment. 
There are few objects that may not be made to point to a moral in some 
way, by relating interesting anecdotes, connected either with the 
growth, uses, or appearances of the objects brought before the mind. 
In the above exercise, the child is led to have some idea of his sensa- 
tions arising from the object : he is also referred to his internal sensa- 
tions, arising from the treatment of that object by the judicious 
parent. God, soul, existence, time, pass through the child's mind; 
and although leaving, in a solitary instance, perhVps, but transient 
trace, yet the same tenor of instruction multiplied through new forms, 
on which the senses and the intellect may be brought to act, will have 
the effect, at least, to keep up the balance of power between the 
moral and intellectual faculties, and to hold the animal propensities 
in check. 

In the forming of intuitions, the design, therefore, of the Edu- 
cator will be, first, to make them instrumental in fixing accurately the 
mother tongue ; secondly, to get the corporeal senses to act upon them ; 
thirdly, to establish the relations of the object with the child himself, 
and both with the Divine Creator ; and lastly, to apply it to the de- 
velopement of the feelings, the sympathies, and affections, by tracing 
its types — ^its resemblances, and laying down in the mind, the ground 
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work— -the first elements of that kind of abstraction, which has led 
to the metaphors and figures of speech with which every language 
abounds.* 

We have hitherto spoken of the manner in which intuitions should 
be formed by infancy and childhood ; but it must not be supposed 
that the same process is not to be extended in after years* The great 
object of the Educator must ever be to enlarge the sphere of our in- 
tuitions ; and this, coupled with the view of extending dnd perfect- 
ing the moral powers, is to be considered the fundamental law of edu- 
cation. Thus it will be necessary for instruction, to proceed with a 
view to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of our own constitution, 
and of external nature— of our outward and our inward world, and of 
regulating our conduct according to rules drawn from the information 
required, and agreeably with the divine code of Christian morality. 
It will be necessary that it should show, at all times, the difference 
between the uses and abuses of any of the faculties which God has 
bestowed upon us ; to give the pupil enlightened views of his whole 
capacities and qualities — to make his own faculties, as they are acted 
upon through the senses by the material world, the subjects of his ob- 
servation, and the objects of his reflection. To let him know that, 
while constituted as he is, the forms and things of the natural world, 
form a part of himself — that their influences are continually upon him, 
and that it is his to adapt, to regulate, and to improve these influences, 
by that spiritual power which has been given him — ^to teach that the 
Creator has bestowed elementary qualities on the human mind, and 
on external objects, and established relations between them — that 
these faculties have been incessantly operating, according to their 
inherent tendencies — and that ignorance of what we are, and what we 
might be, of nature and of God, has led to all our manifold evils and 
distresses. Advancing upon this ground, a most shamefully neg- 
lected department of education again presents itself, — a knowledge of 
what exists, what is the purport or design of what exists, and why 
was what exists designed for such uses as it evidently subserves. 
This brings us again upon nature, and we traverse the universe, we 
journey from star to star, and from pole to pole, but we do so not 
with a view to gather facts alone, but to bring principles out of facts; 
not only exercising the knowing, but also the reflective faculties. 
The natural laws now come under our cognizance : the physical laws, 
which embrace all the phenomena of mere matter, and its manifold 
changes, lead us to mechanics and chemistry; and the organic 
laws bring us to the established modes in which all phenomena 
connected with the production, health, growth, decay, and death of 
vegetables and animals take place ; and from this we arrive directly 

* Two very important improvements may be made in the usual methods of giving 
instruction by objects,— 1st, by comparison, in leading a child to express the dif- 
ference between one object and another, a ball and a hammer, a kni(e and an orange, 
a book and a pen, &c. 2nd, by leading them to describe objects, after having summed 
up their particulars — thus, a knife has iron for the blade, bone for the handle ; but 
it has a variety of other particulars about it necessary to be remembered. The child 
should therefore be led to give a description of an object, as if he were describing it 
to some one who had never seen it, to the question what sort of a thing is a knife, 
m wine glass, m hoop, &c. 
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at intelligent beings. The study of natural objects, of natural ph^? — 
nomena, and of the laws which govern these phenomena, must becon::^. ^ 
the principal stone (though not the chief corner-stone, for that mua^'t 
be Christ), in School Education. Man must be considered as a ^hy^^- 
sical being, and in relation to physics generally: he must be corra.— 
sidered as an organized being, and in relation to the prganic laws, r 
he must be considered as an animal being, and be made to know th^s^. t: 
his propensities and passions are given him for good and not for e\^ i 1 
purposes : he must oe considered as an intellectual being, and led -t cz> 
compare and to understand the definite relation to which each facul 
stands with external objects. Again, he must be led to see tl^k 
supremacy of the intellect over the mere animal propensities ; and tlra 
moral feelings over both. And, lastly, he must be taught to app~ 
his knowledge of the natural laws to the practical arrangements 
life, and be made to see the evils that will arise to his body from 
infringement of the organy: laws, and the death-.blow he will glv^ 
to his own happiness and the peace of others by the infringem 
of the moral law. This knowledge, quickened into vitality byth^ 
Spirit of Christ, and impressed in all its features by the power o £" 
divine truth, will make the intuitions of time and sense serviceable 
indeed to the human being. Philosophy thus made the handmaid to 
religion, and the administrator to man*s necessities, will perform its* 
most essential work, and Education fixed upon so broad and perma- 
nent a basis, will, in a few short years, materially change the aspect!; 
of human affairs. The sighs of the prisoner, and the groans from tH^ 
red battle field, w ill die away in the joyous sounds of hope ; and tlxe 
Prince of Peace, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, shall reig"!! 
in the hearts and in the actions of men. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



VESPER hymn: an evening rhapsody. 

BY WILLIAM MARTIN. 

'Tis past— the feverish day is gone: 

Once more before the Holy One 

Oh ! let us hend the knee, and raise 

The languid voice in notes of praise! 

Yon lark upsoaring seems to bear 

Through heaven's proud arch the whisper'd prayer; 

The fallinp: dews, the bending flower, 

The breathless stillness of the hour, 

The blush that mantles o'er the sea. 

The lull'd and calm monotony. 

And all the sounds and sights that dwell 

In lonely mead, or silent dell, 

Above the heart have now control, 

And throw such magic o'er the soul — 

It seems as if the time was given 

To hold communion with heaven : 



/' 
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^ Then let us bend before tby throne, 
Thou Great and Good Eternal OthrI 

2. 

Oh ! may not smiling spirits throng 
Around to catch our evening song; 
May not their love-tipt pinions fan 
That flame within the heart of man — 
Aye, even now — to burning zeal, 
Such as the loftiest seraphs feel ? ^ 
A thousand geoM^^neath our feet 
Thy praise, greatliord, do still repeat, 
And through the dusky twilight shine 
Bright tokens of thy hand divine. 
Yon trembling worm, that like a star 
Throws its bright glory from afar, 
Shows that the mean may yet be bright, 
And glorious in their Maker's sight 
And thou, pure dew-drop, in the gleam 
Of sun-set sparkling, thou dost seem 
With fascinating looks that lure 
The soul from earth, to show how pure 
The spirit's high desires should be, 
To mirror forth the Deity. 
Taught thus, we bend before thy throne, 
Thou Great and Good Eternal One ! 

S. 

Heaven's changeless peace is surely here. 
The winds so luU'd, the skies so clear — 
The night-cry of the watchful bird 
From the wild hoary craig is heard 
So sweetly, that it seems to be 
Soften'd into humanity. 
Yon wAveless lake how still it lies, 
A glorious mirror for the skies ; 
And every glowing star seems blent 
Even with the watery element; 
While undisturbed each rock and hill 
Inverted seems to mingle still. 
The very boughs overhanging^ now 
Yon placid stream seem bent in prayer. 
And, from its depths of blue below, 
Twin branches twine in fondness there. 
Our souls seem lifted, as they gaze 
From earth and its unholy ways — 
Would drink this solemn quiescence 
With feelings more and more intense. 
And oh ! expanding, they extend. 
Like circles in the waveless flood, 
Till soft they with each other blend. 
And all that's beautiful and good ; 
Yes, soul with soul is fondly linking. 
And stern desires and thoughts are sinking; 
Like yonder down, that on the beam 
Of sun-set falls into the stream 
IL — December, 1835. f p p 
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So softly and so silentlj-^ 
We know them, Lord, subdued by Tbee. 
Then upward springs the soul in cheer. 
To feel its Lord and God so near : 
To Thee it springs, and lo thy throne. 
Thou Great and Good Eternal One \ 

4. 

The Twilight thickens — 'tis the hour 

When grief exerts her secret power. 

And shows, while the dark breaft it clean^ 

By penitence of blots and staiflf 

The spring-4ew of the heart is tears—* 

Sweeter than Ind's ambrosial rains. 

Then sadness too, with tearful eye, 

A handmaid seems to Piety, 

In which a brighter dory we 

Behold through all Uie spirit's pining. 

As from darkened vale we see 

Far more distinct the bright stars shining ; 

Which but for such ,drear realm had been 

Through earth's false brightness all unseen. 

5. 

The Day is dying — and the bloom 
Of nature fades upon the sight; 
And, clouded in her starless gloom. 
Walks forth alone the silent Night. — 
Awake, Oh soul ! put on the ray 
That well can tnm thy night to day, 
Thy gloom to glory : — walk awhile 
With Him who gives a brighter smile 
Than day-light's proudest beam e*er throws 
Amid the fragrance of the rose. — 
Let the day faint in darkness be. 
The light extinguished in each sphere, 
Darkness cannot envelope thee 
While Christ thy Saviour, God, is near. 
Then be thy spirit softly stirr'd. 
And, like night's solitary bird. 
Whose vesper hymn makes sweet the calm, 
Draw from high heaven a meed of balm, 
By thoughts divine and musings holy, 
Made dear by sacred melancholy ; 
Such as an alien soul should know, 
Kept from its high inheritance. 
By the dull clog of earth below : 
Yet, as a pilgrim journeying hence, 
. Through the soft twilight's deep'ning shade — 
Speed wiUi a ray of joy around thee. 
Become with heavenly cheer array'd. 
And, casting off the cloud that bound thee. 
Leap upwards, heaven-wards ; cleave the sky, 
And melt into eternity: 
And then before his glorious throne, 
Adore the Everlasting One. 
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MAXIMS AND APHORISMS ON MORAL TRAINING, 

IN THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

LX. 

Error. — Remember that God and truth can alone annihilate : the 
whole mass of this material world, nay, the material universe is the 
same as it was when created ; not an atom can be destroyed by any 
but God its Creator. There is one thing that man can destroy, and 
only one : it is that thing which he alone has made — ^srror : but he 
must go to God for his weapon — that is, truth. How great then is 
He who can destroy what gJone can be destroyed ; and how highly 
ought he to value the privilege of performing this work. Let him re- 
collect that error cannot destroy error \ but error ^ multiplied by error ^ 
is the cause of half the misery, and all the vices of mankind. Oh ! 
that the race of error-killers were only half as numerous as the man- 
killers ; oh ! that a crusade against error would commence — ^for this 
would be attacking Satan on his throne. 

LXI. 

Let a child feel its errors ; for it is necessary at times that the mind 
should exhaust the extremes of error ere it can arrive at truth. Be 
careful to avoid only bruising the head of the enemy — scotching the 
snake, not killing it. Look at error well ; let your pupils see all his 
deformity and his terrors ; and then, with a sure aim and steady blow, 
strike the monster ; else you will send into the world imbeciles who 
live among errors, they are continually wounding but never slaying ; 
refuting them one moment only to believe, and endure them the next. 

LXII. 

Ideas. — Endeavour to form leading ideas, and collate these with 
some grand aim; and mass and fuze them together for some 
especial act. Ideas dwell in some minds like the Trappists in their 
monasteries, where each occupies his own cell; and. though separated 
from his neighbour but by one little wall, has no more commerce 
with him than if the Atlantic lay between them. Those who dwell on 
facts, on mere particulars, have never leading ideas ; and their minds 
are like the coverlids of patchwork, found m the cottages of the poor, 
pieces of all sorts and colours stitched and jumbled together as 
chance or necessity brought them to hand. When ideas are thus 
imbibed, the character becomes a thing of shreds and patches, uncer- 
tain as the wind ; one of those weather-cock toad-eating beings, who 
would liken a camel to an easel, and an easel to ** very like a whale." 

LXIII. 

The great crowd of men cannot afford to lose a prejudice, and 
woe be to that man who robs them even of an error ; but this state of 
things is wearing away although it may still deter the weak, and the 
timid, and the base. It is unfortunate for the world that error is so 
much mixed up with truth ; that in tearing away the former, rudely 
and abruptly, we should alarm the great mass of mankind (those 
that think not) for the safety of the otber. But let the Educator be- 
ware, lest, under the name of a religious education, he perpetuate the 
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■ 

old slavery of ignorance : let him also beware how he would rip away 
the morbid from the healthy part of our mental and moral anatomy. 
The Educator, like the surgeon, requires a hawk's eye, a lady's hand, 
and a lion's heart. The first, to see how far the cancer, he would era- 
dicate, stretches its brachia into the body politic ; the second, to trace 
it in its ramifications without alarming Uie patient ; and the last, to 
bear him up against that re-action which will more or less take place * 
in the moral constitution whenever it is separated from that which 
grew with its growth and strengthened with its strength. 

LXIV. 

Truth may be said to lie on the mind's surface, as Herculaneum on 
the earth's, but covered over with so rotten a mass of falsehoods and 
prejudices, that to arrive at it we must dig deep and tortuously. But 
teach the youthful mind to look for evidence, and to search for facts; 
and he will fix little of that dangerous rubbish on his mind; the 
foul things that would breed in it, will be put to flight by the beams 
of truth continually arising and multiplying themselves, and it will 
Bot cost us, as now, the labour of a life to catch some even of it strag- 
gluig rays. 

LXV. 

In developing the religious feelings of your pupils, particularly of 
those of melancholic and enthusiastic temperaments, be careful that 
they do not dream out of the world, and live "things apart" from 
our common nature, and our common sympathies. Let not the visi- 
ble world fade away from the sight as an unreal phantom ; for when it 
is thus, the bright days of existence pass away in visions and extacies, 
"full of sound and fury, signifying nothing;" reflection then be- 
comes a brooding incubus, which presses down all the physical ener- 
gies and makes the mental ones fantastic. Such pupils must com- 
mune with God ; but let them view him as Christ declared him, M 
of mercy, pity, aflection, love. Call them oft to gaze with rapture on 
the perfect pattern of our Lord ; let them see how contemplation 
should be turned to a purification of our earthly motives and desires; 
and that it is in the rcorld they must both think and act. . Instruct 
them to hear that voice speaking momentarily from the inmost soul, 
and responded to by the whole of nature. Not for slothful specula- 
tion, or self-contemplation, or brooding over devout emotion — ^no, but 
for action dost thou exist. Thine acts and thy motives then, it is, tha^ 
determine thy worth.* 

LXV I. 

Nothing is more dangerous to the young mind than that intelle^' 
tualized sensuality which passes under the name of an accomplish ^^ 
education, among the higher ranks, and is spreading even to the mi^^* 
dling classes : that sickening process in which the grosser appetite ^^ 
are softened down, and the intellect is called into exercise on the 1 ^^ 
of voluptuousness ; in which a love of the beautiful is developed, ^^ 
no other end than to multiply sensual enjoyment ; and where the a: ^ 

•» Fichte. 
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and the muses are called in to administer to delights formed on ^ 
negative morality. Thus it is that the worst vices are found in school- 
polished civilized life. Thus it is that the seducer and the adulterer, 
the duellist, the gamester, the prodigal, and the cheat, are found 
among what is called the higher classes. Thus it is that high life 
equals in vices low life in its crimes. The morality being equal also in 
both cases : in the one from want of education entirely, and in the 
other &om the love of gratification. 

LXVII. 

We have said — cultivate the sympathies and affections : we say that 
the child's moral feelings must be awakened through the sympathies ; 
and that these sympathies must be cultivated till they ripen into a 
love which embraces not only man but all living nature : through 
them a child will hold mysterious converse with all that God has 
made, and become identified with the thoughtful benevolence multi- 
plied through all the works of Jiis Creator : thus will he live in God 
the Father, rebounding again to man : the same love will be a chain of 
intimate connection between his own and others' hearts : he will feel 
with those who feel, endure with those who endure, drop a tear with 
the mourner, and groan with the prisoner in his cell. Thus he will 
live in Christ his Redeemer, and Christ will live in him. 

LXVIII. 

Reward. — The boy's merit must be measured by his powers ; and 
the greatest judgment of the teacher is here requisite. To do well 
when he may do well easily, is every man's virtue. Christ looked 
carelessly on while the rich Pharisees threw of their wealth into the 
treasury of the temple ; but the widow's mite drew forth his cry of 
admiration. Similarly the boy's merit must be measured by his 
powers : the reward is to him who labours, though he may labour in 
vain ; to him who struggles, though he may be overcome : in short, 
reward is the due of merit, and more especially of that merit which 
has not already met its reward in success. 

LXIX. 

Sbl¥-Rbspect. — ^There are three questions which men ask them- 
selves according to their education. He, who has been brought up 
with a strong conviction of the importance of conforming to the 
usages of society, and the customs of the world inquires, What do 
others expect of me ? He who has been taught self-respect, and to 
esteem his own actions, asks. What do I expect from myself ? The 
third, who has been educated in Christian godliness, exclaims daily, 
What does God expect of me ? The first makes the man of the world ; 
the second, the mere morahst ; the last alone is the Christian. 

LXX. 

Self-respect will build up a youth of high and fine feelings into a 
thoughtful and noble character; it may form for him a large morality; 
he will develope himself; it will perhaps go far to urge him to a dis- 
tinct knowledge of himself ; but through all this he does not rise to 
principles, but limits himself to rules deduced from experience. — 
Himself, it is true, becomes the great / am. But when temptation 
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assails this gi'eat I AM, he becomes an aspen in the blast; he trem- 
bles, he hesitates, he doubts ; the higher he has exalted himself inhu 
self-security, the more suddenly ana certainly he falls. 

LXXI 

The true self-respect which should be instilled into a child, is 
that which leads him to respect himself, and to hold himself in reve- 
rence and esteem, because he bears God's image, because he knows 
himself to be the temple of the Holy Ghost, and because he would 
not defile that pure temple. Then when you make him consider 
his heart is to be made the holy of holies, by the operation of God's 
grace, and himself, as one to be ransomed and redeemed, you make 
the love of God in him as a fire sent from Heaven, as the first prin- 
ciple of all godly and virtuous action ; a love that consumes with joy 
the sacrifices which we make of the world, the ilesh, and the devil. 

LXXI I. 

The teacher must not expect too much from Education. He must 
remember that it does not create the moral law; it cannot constitute 
the moral of the individual ; but it will develope those affections which 
will be ready to side with his godly virtues : it may lay the grouiid- 
work in degree of his moral being, though it cannot make him so. It 
may direct attention to his moral existence. It may, by exercise, in- 
crease his moral powers, and thus give certainty and comprehensive- 
ness to his moral judgment ; but all this is the body of the thing, 
and it may be said. 

Oh ! prima fingenli terra Prometheo ! 

Ille porum canti pectoris egit opus. 
Corpora disponeus mentera no vidit in arte. 
Recta aniraa primum debuit esse via. * 

Oh ! unhappy day, work badly planned ; begun without a mind, a 
principle, an essence. This may be said of that education which 
takes up morality as a science, and never thinks of him who said— I 
am Alpha and Omega. 

LXXI II. 

The morality of education, enforced on these principles, may possi- 
bly become a sectarian morality, a political morality, a fashionable mo- 
rality, a philosophical morality, a mercantile morality. It may be 
pharisaically severe, and pharisaically observed; in the first by austeritj 
and exclusiveness, in the second, by party faithfulness, in the thir^-^ 
by paying debts of honour only, in the fourth by punctuality, arv^ 
taking up bills as they become due. But through all this, it woul^ 
never be a religious morality, because it will want the great corne' 
stone, Christ — as its fountain head, and vain will be the attempt 
propounding morality as a science, to build up the inner man in hau^^ 
mony with the divine will, unless the Saviour be continually the gre^^ ' 
ideal, the type, the pattern set up in the heart. 

LXXIV. 

Temptation, — Let your pupils feel that the flesh is weak ; 
that the spirit is strong in the Lord, and the power of his migl 

* Propert. El eg. 
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Lict them know that the boiy ideal, by which they mould themselves, 
U in danger every hour of its aanctily being violated : let them feel 
that virtue must become a living jiart of themselves, and that the 
struggles of the flesh will bring them nearer and nearer to the land of 
promise, and that God will not suffer them to be tempted more than 
tbey are able; but will, with the temptation, make a way to escape, 
that they may he able to bear it. 

LXXT, 

' You cannot teach morality to children by nilea and maxims only: 
the very constitution of a child's mind is against it ; yet, before reason 
b sufliciently developed to teach a child how to avoid the common 
accidents of life, you tiiink to give specific applications of the great 
principle of morality, as they appeat to you, to exemplify, or to be 
opposed to the mora! law, But the religion, or the morahty so en- 
forced, will after all be but a barren thing, because it will not tally 
with, nor he comprehended by ox:perienGe. Take proper pains to 
show the way ; which will only be done by seizing upon the little m- 
rors, faults, mfirmities, sorrows, aiid convictions of the child; and 
the child will hiuiBeli' arrive at the rule, and his moral feelings will 
grow up in harmony with the moral law. Unfortunately to instruct 
requires knowledge, judgment, and attention ; we have not the one, 
and cannot afford the other. Oh ! 'tis a heavy task. Yes, to him 
vho'is merely a hireling, to him it little matters what disease eats the 
vitals of the sheep, so as they wear a fair appearance and pass muster. 

i LXXTI. 

' Endeavour from the earhest period to fix in the minds of boys, a 
deference towards the other sex. Not the deference of gallantry in- 
deed, hut that of respect — the respect that is due to the more delicate 
feehogB, the weakness of the female. Let the male sex be taught, 
having the power, and feeling it too, also to feel for those who have it 
not; and to cultivate a habit of attention, and assistance, and virtuous 
devotion to the service of the female character. How much is this 
n^lected in the educatiao of the lower classes, and what do we wit- 
Deas? Woman degraded, and man a. brute; and until woman takes her 
proper place in this class, it will ever be what it is. 

LXXVIT, 

Do not suffer tlie chdd, the poor child particularly, to suppose for 
a moment that benevolence is confi.ned to the good use of money; or 
wretched indeed would be the poor man's case. Graft into him that 

E roper humanity, which feels the riches of a kind word and a pitying 
»ok, or the importance of a little service of affection. Make him 
properly acquainted with the ills and weaknessesto which man is heir; 
show him the sick room of his little school- fellow; let him watch by 
the little sufferer's bed; give him a task of love to perform; and there 
he may gain an experience, which years would not have impressed upon 
him; and tlien if you lead him and do not drive him, he will feel 
impressed with that thoughtfid humanitv which can do good at all 
times, and with little means can do much good. 
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LXXVIII. 

Remember that the child will rarely subject his will to his duty, till 
the latter becomes a living principle within him ; and how shall we 
create this living principle ? not by might, not by power, not by rules, 
not by words ; but by leading him to follow Him who did his Father's 
will ; who had the will ; and with the Father was one ; so must the child 
feel that he is one with his Saviour, and that his Saviout is in him, 
working with him, and guiding, and accomplishing his work througb- 
him. 

LXXIX. 

Though the world of sense crowds upon a child; though his thoughti^ 
may be crude, dark, confused, enveloped in an earthly shell; yet he ist 
not altogether sensual. He will joy, if you will let him, in soul-en- 
riching glances, which penetrate into the illimitable and eternal ; mo- 
ments has he in which the voice of God visits him, as it did the Pa- 
triarchs of old, and whispers — " I am the Almighty, walk before me, 
and be thou perfect." 

LXXX. 

Never forget that the way is long, intricate, and steep, to a know- 
ledge of God through his works : a child cannot come to God through 
them. But there is but one step for the child, when he would seek 
his Saviour : 'tis as he rushed to the arms of a parent, wide open to 
receive him. A child cannot trace design, wisdom, and power, in the 
things of tha material universe, in early age, and from them rise to 
the Almighty ; but he can follow his Saviour in every step. The 
divine acts of his holy life, his love, his goodness, his pity, strike his 
heart at once. Then let it be the first duty of the teacher to bring the 
child to his Saviour ; for what the Creator is to the intellectual and 
physical world, the Redeemer is to the moral world : and he can live 
in the first smile of love, the first tear of pity, and the first throb 
of joy. 



SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 

No. 13. 

FOR DIVINE STRENGTH. 

» 

Lord, we are weak ! poor brittle clay, 

Dust blown by ev'ry passing breath ; 
We faint, we sink, we lose our way, 

We stumble, and we fall to death. 
The reed that trembles in the wind. 

The drifted weed upon the sea. 
The wreck the tempest leaves behind. 

Are like us, Father, without Thee. 

But ihou art strong ! The storm, the gale, 
The withering tempest, and the blast. 

That turns the trembling ocean pale. 
And strikes the shuddering world aghast, 
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Are sbadovrs only of thy power — 

Are symbols only of thy mij^fat — 
That awe the world, and make it cower, 

Yet cannot show Uiy strength aright. 

Thy strength is with the stubborn soul ; 

To warp it, bend it to thy will — 
To fix it, bring it to control, 

And break the bonds of headstrong ill ; 
To curb it as the fierv steed. 

And break it in when rude and wild — 
To check its fierce and frenzied speed. 

Make anger meek, iwd fury mild. 

Then wrestle with us, and subdue 

Our rebel spirits, day by day ; 
Wrench out the tyrant thoughts that sue 

For mastery and kingly sway : 
Yea, topple them all headlong down, 

From the heart's crimson throne of pride ; 
Break them to pieces with thy frown. 

Though with our dearest thoughts allied. 

Then, Lord of Gloiy, when we lie 
. In dust, all prostrate smote, and nrone, 
Give UP that strength that we may iy 

To Thee, our Saviour — God alone. 
When all, save deathless Faith, is gone, 

And the chained soul doth long to flee, 
Gire us that strength to bear us on. 

To never-«nding joy with Thee. 



MENTAL AEITHMETIC— METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 

LESSON IT. 

Wk promised in our last to give further lessons on Mental ' Arith- 
metic. In our first lesson we went through a series of numbers up to 
twelve in the tangible and abstract fonns ; we now proceed at once to 
the Addition Table, which must, as we before stated, be faithfully 
committed to memor}% line by line. The usual method of writing the 
table is thus : 

1 and 1 are 2 — 1 and 2 are 3 — 1 and 3 are 4 — 1 and 4 are 5 — &c. 
This is very good, so far as concerns the mere mechanical acquisition 
of it ; but there is another course which ought immediately to follow 
this method ; a sort of intermediate step between its mere mechanical 
repetition and its useful application. We may take the second line of 
the table in its two forms, which will explain our meaning. 

1st Course, " 2nd Course, 



2 and 


2 are 


4 


2 and 


3 are 


5 


2 and 


4 are 


6 


2 and 


5 are 


7 
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2nd Course, 



1st Course. 




2 and 6 are 


•8 


2 and 7 are 


9 


2 and 8 are 


10 


2 and 9 are 


11 


2 and 10 are 


12 


2 and 11 are 


13 


2 and 12 are 


14 




The first course the children will have had on the card, the second 
course must be given viva voce. This will be sufficient to show what 
we mean : namely, that the various combinations which form each 
particular number should be seen by the child. A child being con- 
stantly told that 2 and 7 are 9, is often quite astonished to think that 
5 and 4, and 6 and 3, amount to the same number ; but, by leading 
him to perceive this from the first, he adds to his mechanical memory 
something like thouglit. 

The teacher, therefore, after having first seen that each line of the 
tables is mechanically learned : that is, fixed in the mind by quick and 
incessant repetition, will proceed to teach his pupils to repeat them in 
this manner. He will then question them on every combination, 
until he is satisfied that the line is thoroughly fixed on the memory. 
He must then refer to his former lesson, and go through the various 
combinations in tliat ; proceed to carry on the counting in the same 
manner up to twenty ; ask again for the various combinations that 
will make any number up to twenty ; and, lastly, apply the table after 
the followinir manner : — 

First, examine your children, to see that they perfectly understand 

the signs used to express numbers : viz. the nine figm*es. This may 

be done by writing down on a black board, or large slate, various 

numbers, thus : 8. Show me that number of fingers. 2. Show me that 

number : which may be replied to by holding up two hands, two 

2 
thumbs, kc. Then put down on the black board ^ — ask how many 

2 4 2 . 

there are ; then o — then ^ — then ^ &c. ; showing them the place in 

which the amount should stand: then take three figures which will'make 

the same amount, and form little sums of them, in the following way: 

12 3 2 3 each being added up by the pupils. After 

1112 2 having thus shown how numbers should 

1 3 4 2 3 be added together, you may proceed to a 

— — — — — few mental examples. 

1 . Five birds sat on a rail, and 6 sat round a pail. How many birds? 

2. Six little fish lay in a dish, 2 on a plate, and 3 on a slate. How 
many fish ? 

3. A little boy had a penny given him by his father, two pence by 
his mother, and three-pence by his aunt. How many pence hadhe^ 

4. There were 4 windows before the house, and 3 windows behind 
the house, and 2 at the side of the house. How many windows ? 

5. A coach has got 4 wheels, and a chaise has got 2 wheels, 
a wheelbarrow 1 wheel. How many wheels ? 
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6. Four boys were in a cart, 3 boys were on a horse, 2 boys were on 
a donkey, and 1 boy on a pig. How many boys ? 

7. A lark's nest had 4 eggs, a sparrow's nest had 6, a blackbird's 
had 5. How many eggs ? 

8. One poimd of bone, and 3 pounds of fat. 

With 7 pounds of lean ; and how much is that ? 

9. It had 2 pounds of suet, and 3 pounds of flour. 
And 4 pounds of plums : say how much to devour, 

10. Six pigs were in the parlor, and 3 were in the sty. 
And one got in the larder : how many pigs have I ? 

It will be perceived that some of these questions are in the line of 
table given, and others not. This is done that children may make 
use of their reflecting powers, as well as of simple memory ; for herein 
lies one of the greatest defects of Education : but by associating the 
two in the work of instruction, while one gives the other stability, the 
other imparts to tlie former vitality. Questions of this kind need not 
be multiplied here ; although the same kind of questions, namely, 
those that possess interest, must be continued through the whole of 
the series, gradually rising with the capacity of the mind ; for it is 
only through this imperceptible gradation that mental or common 
arithmetic can be taught. 

LESSON III. 

In the next lesson the teacher will take up the third line of the 
table ; not forgetting, however, continually to question on the former 
lines ; putting, as often as possible, new examples in the place of those 
given, and referring continually to tlie signs of ,numbers; connecting 
them \vith the tangible, and with the abstract conceptions of the mind. 
He may then commence with the painting of the figures in the 
*' mind*s eye^"* by the power of imagination ; as this will be of the 
utmost importance in Mental Arithmetic. This was the process that 
the celebrated George Didder adopted, who, from habit, had acquired 
the power of writing down any numljer of figures in the mind, as on 
a slate ^ and adding, subtracting, multiplying, or dividin;^* them at 
pleasure. He could see all his figures as perfectly as if they had been 
in letters of fire before him ; and children may be easily brought to 
work numbers by the same process. We have often carried this prin- 
ciple out, so as to make boys of eight or ten years of age add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide any number, up to hundreds of millions, with 
ease ; and in some cases have gone through the more complicated 
process of long division. The teacher may commence (of course ex- 
plaining to the pupils something of the nature of the power they pos- 
sess) by describing a figure in the air with his finger, and then plac- 

ing another under it, thus : « He then asks what figures do you see 

in your mind ? Six and three. Which is at the top ? Boys — Six. 
Which at the bottom? Boys — ^Three. Put four underneath the 
three, and tell me what figures you have. Boys — 6, 3, 4. Teacher — 
Now tell me how many they are added up. Boys— Thirteen In this 
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manner the teacher will proceed, adding a figure in every lesson, till 
he has at least nine figures which they can thus work ; and from this 
he may proceed to money, weights and measures, duodecimals, &c. — 
but never forgetting the maxim, to pour in knowledge gently ; and 
that the minds of children are like bottles with narrow necks, filled by 
a small stream, but thrown down by a large one. 

We must now, however, proceed to the next line of the table, our 
text for this lesson. 

1st Course, 2nd Course. 

3 and 3 are 6 4 and 6 are 10 

3 and 4 are 7 5 and 5 are 10 ^ 10 

3 and 5 are 8 9 and 1 are 10 

3 and 6 are 9 2 and 9 are 1 1 

3 and 7 are 10 4 and 7 are 11 > 11 

3 and 8 are 11 5 and 6 are 11 

3 and 9 are 12 2 and 10 are 12 

3 and 10 are 13 4 and 8 are 12 > 12 

3 and 11 are 14 6 and 6 are 12 

3 and 12 are 15 To be carried in hke manner through 

the other numbers up to 15. 

The teacher from this table will proceed to question his pupils in 
the following manner. First — on the two numbers that will make 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15; then on the three numbers that, added 
together, will make the same amount ; and lastly, on the' four numbers 
that will do so ; thus — Tell me two numbers that will make 1 4. One 
boy — 7 and 7. Second boy — 6 and 1. Another boy — 10 and 4. 
Another boy — 1 1 and 3. Another boy — 9 and 5, &c. He will then 
ask for three numbers that will make 14; such as 3 and 6 and 5— 
2 and 7 and 5 — 8 and 4 and 2—^ and 6 and 2 — 7 and 1 and 6 ; and 
then he had better, instead of asking the pupils to name the com- 
ponent figures, name them himself; thus — How many are 2 and 3 
and 6 and 4 ? How many are 1 and 2 and 6 and 3 ? How many are 
5 and 5 and 2 and 2, &c. From this he will proceed again to prac- 
tical questions, similar to the following, that will interest and please 
the children : — 

One pod had 9 peas, two pods had each of them 3 : how many 
pease ? 

You have 6 hours to school, and 4 hours to play, 
And 2 to your meals : how many make the day ? 

A little boy went to the fziir, 

And he spent all his money when there^ 

With two-pence he bought him a couple of carts. 
Paid four-pence for cakes, and had six penny tarts. 

How much did he spend at the fair ? 

A boy had 6 marbles in his pocket, 3 in his hand, and 7 in his hat. 
How many had he ? 

Tom let off his cannon twice, John shot with his pop-gun thrice. 
How many pops ? 
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A cat sat washing her face, 

And she put her foot over her ear : 

Her right foot 6 times, her left foot 4 ; 

And again, her right foot went over twice more. 
How many times over her ear ? 



EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. 

HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
BY CHARLES THOROLD WOOD, JUN., ESQ. 

It has often heen a matter of remark, that education has lagged be- 
hind almost every art and science which has engaged the attention of 
mankind ; and this apparently in direct ratio to its importance. The 
generality of men know more of the management of horses and oxen 
than of children : and it is only very lately that efforts at all adequate 
to the cause have been made, to wipe away this stain so disgraceful, 
80 unworthy reasoning beings. We hear much about a liberal edu- 
cation, and classical attainments, &c. ; but what fruits do we find 
spring from these ? Do we find that these give liberal sentiments, or 
classical ideas ? or do we find that they fit a man for the situation of 
teacher ? No ; we do not : the contrary is the case. They merely 
serve to puff a man up in his own conceits, and to cause him to be 
looked up to with awe by the ignorant and the weak-minded, just as 
the powdered wig and laced coat used to serve as a clap-trap to 
dazzle our barbarous ancestors. 

It is difficult to account for the errors so prevalent in education as 
it is : many, it is true, may be traced to an utter ignorance, on the part 
of the teacher, of the science of mind ; but others are so entirely at 
variance with common sense, that they cannot be placed to the score 
even of ignorance : the most probable conclusion is thoughtlessness. 
How strange that thoughtlessness should be found where consideration 
is the most needful ! The apathy so apparent in this class of persons, 
is more nearly allied to infatuation than to anything else that I have 
been able to discover. They seem to think that to make a competent 
teacher, it is sufficient that they have a good stock of learning and 
knowledge — ^whereas in fact it is the way in which a subject is taught, 
on which all depends : every thing else, if this be wanting, is but as 
sounding brass and a tinkhng cymbal. 

Teachers usually go to work as if the child were a savage wild beast ; 
and by treating him as such, often succeed in making him like one. 
They speak in severe terms of obstinacy and disobedience; and yet, in 
attempting to eradicate those evils, only strengthen them the more 
effectually. It is well known that the intellectual organs are strength- 
ened by exercise ; and it is the same with the animal and the moral 
organs. Treat a child with harshness, and you excite his combative- 
ness, firmness, and self-esteem — ^the very organs from which obstinacy 
aiises. Thus it is evident that the stronger diese oigons are originally, 
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the greater should be the care bestowed in softening them ; instead of 
which, teachers, with a perversity for which I can find no parraUel, 
scold, ill-treat, and, I must add, though huniahity shudders at it, 
beat tlie child ! 

AVherefore all the disagreeable scenes so common in the school- 
room ? Why all the gloominess, and harshness, and severity so con- 
spicuous in the teacher ? A cheerful, good-natured, sldlful instructor 
will win the affections of those under his charge, and will thus be 
enabled to develope his plans with ease ; wliile another, of an opposite 
disposition, will be hated himself, and will render the subject he has 
to impart odious and distasteful. It is strange that such obvious and 
invariable consequences should be so frequently and so generally 
overlooked ; and that the teachers of the nineteenth century shoidd 
have as much to learu on this point, as if they had not had the accu- 
mulated experience of ages before them. 

If a horse is pulled ibr^^'ard by force, he will hang back by force ; 
and so it is with a cliild. This has always been the case; and, as long 
as nature remains as it is, it will always continue to be so. Locke 
well remarks — " I am apt to think perverseness in the pupils is often 
the effect oi' /rowardrfcss in tJie tutor.'' This, I am convinced, is ge- 
nerally the case ; those instances in which it is not so ai*e rare excep- 
tions. Thus masters often first make the child obstinate, and then 
punish liim for being so ! If the value of Greek and Latin, and other 
subjects, were fifty times more than what it is, it would not be justifi- 
able to teach them in the way they are usually taught — at the expense 
of the moral feelings. Of what use is it to descant eternally and em- 
phatically on tlie moral, if we show a total disregard of it ourselves, 
or hire those wlio do ? If we praise one child for having done much, 
and speak disparagingly of another, who, though perhaps a year or 
two older, has less aptitude for tliis particular study ; this is a disre- 
gard of the moral; for it is a violation of conscientiousness, which is, 
by this means, naturally weakened in both the pupils. 

Many tutors think to advance their pupils by severity ; in the ex- 
ercise of which tliey show much inconsistency. A boy was one day 
foing tlirough his parsing lesson very smoothl)', when he happened to 
rop his pencil : the tutor spoke harshly to him about it ; he then, 
after some time, dropped it again, and he was reprimanded still more 
harshly ; he then became sulky, and the tutor gloomy, and this con- 
thiued for a week, or more ! Thus all this time was lost, and worse 
than lost; for the pupil, instead of advancing, was every day acquir- 
ing hatred for the subject, and contempt for the mastet; all tln-oiigh 
the ignorance of the latter. And some such scene as this occurred 
almost every day ; the tutor becoming gloomy now with one pupil, 
then with another, so that the lesson-time was rendered an absolute 
misery. Locke observes — *' The great sldll of a teacher is, to ^^^ 
and keep the attention of his scholar : whilst he has that, he is sure to 
advance as fast as the learner's abilities will carry him ; and without 
that, all his bustle and pudder will be to little or no purpose." An^ 
again — *' It is impossible children should learn anything, whilst their 
thoughts are possessed and disturbed with any passion, especitfj 
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fear, which makes the strongest impression on their yet tender and 
weak spirits. Keep the mind in an easy, calm temper, when you 
would have it receive your instruction, or any increase of knowledge. 
It is as impossible to draw/air and regular characters on a trembling 
mindj as on a slwkmg paper T The following passage from the same 
author, is exactly applicable to the tutor above alluded to : — " If every 
slip produces anger and rating, the occasion of rebulce and corrections 
would return so often, that the tutor will be a constant terror and 
uneasiness to his pupils : which one thing is enough to hinder their 
profiting by his lessons, and to defeat all his methods Df instruction." 
The same tutor would, however, often display kindness, when in 
good humour ; and then he would make a jest of those faults, and 
worse faults, too, which, in his ordinary mood, he would make such a 
noise about. This quickly brought him into contempt ; and, notwith- 
standing the submission which was shown by the pupils during 
school hours, yet it was forced, not natural ; and one of their favour- 
ite amusements was to mimic the " storms" which occurred so fre- 
quently within the school-room. And with all this it was wonder- 
ed, that the advance made was so slow! Lord Kames says — **I 
absolutely prohibit severity, which will terrify the child, and reduce 
it to dissimulation, the worst of habits. If such severity be exer- 
cised as to aUenate the child's affection, there is an end to educa- 
tion ; the parent or keeper is transformed into a cruel tyrant over a 
trembling slave." Notwithstanding all these authorities, and not- 
withstanding the mandates of a still greater authority — NatKure — these 
" slaughterers of the understanding" still continue in the old track of 
fretting, fuming, rating, and irritating both themselves and the pupil. 
Are they then to be pitied for the disappointment they always have, 
and always will meet with under these circumstances ? They lay the 
blame on the pupil— i^ rests frequently nnih themselves. 

Every fresh account I read of the methods of successful school- 
masters, confirms me in my opinion, stated elsewhere, that next to the 
organization, almost every thing depends on the teacher ; or, in other 
words, that the pupil is not so often to blame for not advancing, as is 
supposed. I was particularly struck with a passage in No. II. of the 
Educational Magazine ^ in a sketch of Pestalozzi's labours ; it is as 
follows: — "Such love could not fail to win their hearts; discontent 
and peevishness ceased ; and between seventy and eighty children, 
whose disposition had been far from kind, and their habits any thing 
but domestic, were thus converted in a short time, into a peaceful 
family circle, in which it was delightful to exist." Vol. i. p. 97. Now 
suppose that one or two of this number of boys had been placed under 
an ordinary tutor, what continual bickerings and disturbances and 
complaints we should hear of ; and at the end of several years this 
tutor would point out Pestalozzi's pupils, and reproach his own 
pupils for not being like those ! K he had profited by his disappoint- 
ment, instead of comparing \he pupils, he would have compared him- 
self with Pestalozzi : that would be the proper comparison. 

A tutor who cannot make the subject ne has to teach liked by his 
pupils, is not fit for his situation. Children have a natural taste for 
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knowledge ; and this, if properly nourished, they would retain through 
life ; but, strange as it may seem, those whose business it is to foster 
and encourage this desire, are those who take the greatest pains effec- 
tually to smother it ! Latin they take especial care to render hateful ; 
and then they are very hurt, that when their pupils are arrived at 
** years of discretion,"' they do every thing in their power to bring the 
subject into discredit. Good, however, springs out of evil : the up- 
holders of the dead languages, by carrying their support too far, pro- 
duce a reaction, and hasten that reform which must some time or 
other inevitably take place. Parents usually aim at procuring teachers 
who are the best skilled in the particular subject or subjects which 
they wish their children to learn, without regarding any thing else ; 
and this is the rock on which they wreck. These tutors, having been 
accustomed to look on their own particular department as that which 
is the most deserving of cultivation, acquire narrow views ; the mind 
becomes warped by prejudice, and the person is what may be well tH' 
pressed by the word ow^-52^6?. As authority, however, "serves for 
reason" with many, I shall extract the following passage from Locke, 
which should be present to the mind of every parent: — "But under 
whose care soever a child is put to be taught, during the tender and 
flexible years of his life, this is certain, it should he one wha thinks 
Latin and languayes the least part of education; one who knowing 
how much virtue and a well- tempered soul are to be preferred to any 
sort of learning or language, makes it his chief business to form the 
mind of his scholars, and give that a right disposition ; which, if once 
got, though all the rest should be neglected, would, in due time, pro- 
duce all the rest : and which, if it be not got, and settled, so as to 
keep out ill and vicious habits, languages and sciences, and all the 
other accomplishments of education, will be to no purpose, but to 
make the worse or more dangerous man. And, indeed, whatever 
stir there is made about getting Latin, as the great and difficult busi- 
ness, his mother may teach it him herself, if she will but spend two 
or three hours in a day with him, and make him read the Evangelists 
in Latin to her : for she need but buy a Latin Testament, and having 
got somebody to mark the last syllable but one, where it is long, in 
words above two syllables, (which is enough to regulate her pronun- 
ciation, and accenting the words) read daily in the Gospels; and then 
let her avoid understanding them in Latin, if she can. And when 
she understands the Evangelists in Latin, let her, in the same man- 
ner, read ^Esop's fables, and so proceed on to Eutropius, Justin, and 
other such books. I do not mention this as an imagination of what 
I fancy may do, but as of a thing I have known done, and the Latin 
tongue with ease learnt this way." This, however, would be as much 
opposed by those who teach on the old system, as the introduction of 
machinery used to be by the manual workers — and for the same rea- 
son — both classes lose their support by the continuation of the old 
system ; and thus, not being warmed by philanthropic views, and en- 
larged ideas, both classes resist the introduction of truth. The public 
is, however, now no longer in want of the dim light afforded by the 
classical scholars, whose light, like that of the glow-worm, is only 
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rendered visible by the absence of any other : as soon as the sun has 
arisen we find the glow-worm to be nothing but a little dark-coloured 
insect; and as soon as the light of truth shall prevail, the pedants will 
appear in their true colours : like the bat and the mole, they shun the 
light 

They who are conscious of having truth on their side, are usually 
very calm on being attacked on a disputed point — the reverse is the 
case with those who are supporting what they feel to be a sinking and 
rotten cause. Tell a great arithmetician what a useless thing arith- 
metic is, and he wiU look you calmly in the face, and make a reason- 
able reply. Tell a "classical scholar" what a useless thing the clas- 
sics are, and he will think you unworthy of a reply, and give the ar- 
gument of a sneer: the conclusion is obvious. Milton says — **And 
&ongh all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibit-. 
ing, to misdoubt her strength ; let her and falsehood grapple ; who- 
ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter?" Let 
prejudice do its worst; let it scatter its noisome vapours far and wide; 
let bigotry storm and rage, and expend itself in eiforts as unavailing 
as they would be noxious, were they to succeed ; let all the human 
passions and failings be "rife and rank" among mankind — all, all, 
will vanish and disperse at the dawn of truth. "Knowledge is 
power: " ignorance and prejudice are stronger fetters than ever tyrant 
forged, but they will vanish before the mUd radian^pe of truth. Britain 
has expended an enormous sum to free those beyond the seas, who are 
bodily enthralled ; what then should she not do for the millions at 
home who labour under mental thraldom? Every sinew should be 
nerved, every talent must be exerted, and nothing left untried which 
ingenuity and experience can suggest; till it can truly be said, we have 
fought the good fight, and man is free. 

Foston Hall, Nov. 9, 1835. 



ON THE NEGLECT OF ELOCUTION. 

BY CLERICUS. 

It cannot fail to strike even the most cursory observer, who contem- 
plates the state of education, that there is a very general want of atten- 
tion to Elocution. Go where we will, we meet with bad speakers ; 
and a graceful and accomplished orator is one of those rare objects 
which delight us the more because they are so seldom found. The 
mannerism of the senate is too obvious to be denied : those who 
frequent the theatre will tell us, that it is ])ut a few of the first actors 
whose delivery is to be commended : our public lecturers have seldom 
the power of setting off their valuable matter by a correct and en- 
gaging manner : and when we turn to the pulpit, it is lamentable to 
reflect that tiiose truths, which are adapted beyond every thing else to 
carry conviction to the minds, and persuasion to the hearts, of moral 
and accountable beings, lose half their efficacy, by being announced 
by men, who take no sort of pains to convey them to the ear in such a 
Vol. II. — December, 1835. hhh 
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way as shall interest and affect their auditors. How often do we read 
in the newspapers, that "A gentleman, whose name we conldnot 
learn, made a few remarks, which were totally inaudible in the gallery;" 
and where, among out public orators, shall we find one, who has thai 
clearness and sweetness of tone ; that distinctness of articulation ; 
that just and natural emphasis ; and, above all, that beautiful adap- 
tation of the whole style and manner of the voice and action to the 
sentiments he is uttering, which alone can cause him to be not only 
heard, but heard with pleasure and advantage ? I have heard as great 
a variety of speakers as most men of my age and standing ; and I will 
venture to affirm, that there are not five out often, who, if they have 
more than three hundred persons to address, make them all hear ; and 
certainly not two out of ten who can keep up the attention of their 
audience for half an hour at a time, by the interesting variety and 
appropriateness of their manner. 

This ought not to be. In a free and enlightened community like 
ours, where information is so generally diffused, and where so many 
occasions occur, on which the knowledge and the sentiments of one 
mind are to be conveyed to those of others, it is a matter of the last 
importance that this should be done well ; and every system of edu- 
cation must be pronounced defective, in which preparation for so 
essential a point as this is overlooked. The habit of good reading 
and speaking must be acquired in early life, or it will never be ac- 
quired completely; and that it should not be attained is the legs 
excusable, because the sacrifice of time would, with a judicious method, 
be too small to demand consideration. Why, then, is this valuable 
accomplishment so seldom possessed ? Why is so little attention 
bestowed on what all acknowledge to be of considerable importance? 
Let us examine this question at some length. 

One main cause of this evil is, that we expect too much from Elo* 
cution. " Elocution can never form an orator," it is said ; and there- 
fore it is thought nothing of, and neglected. But it is of great conse- 
quence, in the study of every art or science, to have a precise idea of 
its boundaries. And here it may be well to inquire what it is that 
Elocution professes to do ? It does not profess to supply either the 
matter and sentiments of a discourse, or the words in which they are 
to be expressed : all that it professes is to regulate the delivery. Elo- 
cution differs materially in its signification from the corresponding 
term eloculio of the Latins. Cicero used elocutto to denote style, or 
selection and arrangement of words suitable to the matter ; and what 
we call elocution he called pronunciaiio. We, on the other hand, use 
pronunciation to denote the speaking of single words, and elocution 
the delivery of words when they are arranged into sentences, and 
form discourse. Let not, then, this art be despised, because it does 
not do what it does not profess. ** The thoughts that breathe, and 
the words that burn," are unquestionably essential to the orator; but 
it is not Elocution which professes to furnish them ; it engages only 
that, when a thought has been well conceived, and clothed in appro- 
priate language, it shall address itself in the best manner to the ear of 
the auditor — that the words shall not only be barely understood, but 
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be heard with all the. force, spirit, and varfety, of which they are 
susceptible. 

Another cause of the want of a good Elocution is to be found in the 
fact, that no regular provision is made for teaching it in our schools 
and colleges. So far as I know, neither at Oxford nor at Cambridge, 
neither at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, nor at the King's College, or 
the London University, are reading and speaking considered as any 
regular part of academical education ; and the delivery of speeches, 
and of scenes from plays, is but a poor apology for the want of more 
systematic instruction at our public schools. The consequence is, 
that from these seats of learning young men are daily sent forth into 
the world, well instructed in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics; fur- 
nished with abundance of learning and science ; but unable to make 
the proper use of their treasures, because they have never learned to 
speak. When they come to give out to others the information which 
they possess, they are embarrassed and at fault ; they do not make 
themselves heard c)y half their audience ; or, if heard, they are not 
heard well and pleasantly. To adopt the words of a respectable writer, 
" Paradox as it may seem, it is only the plain statement of a well- 
known fact, to say, that many a man, while devoting ten years to 
studies, preparatory to professional life, deliberately looks forward to 
his main business, as one in which his success and usefulness must 
depend on his talent in speaking ; yet takes no pains to speaJc well ! 
Perhaps, of these ten years, he does not employ one entire week, in 
all, to acquire this talent, without which all other acquisitions are, to 
his purposes, comparatively useless." 

One main cause of this neglect of Elocution in our public institu- 
tions for education, is the opinion so generally prevalent, that this is a 
thing, which either cannot or need not be taught. Many persons 
think that, if a young man does not read well, it is purely his own 
fault ; that reading is an extremely simple affair, to which no rules 
will apply ; and that a man needs only to take pains with himself, 
and he will soon do it well. But why cannot reading be taught ? 
Other things are taught, and taught systematically, and as an art. 
We have an art of paper making, of type founding, of printing, and 
of bookbinding : we have an art of riding and of fencing ; of painting 
and of sculpture ; and why should we not have an art of reading and 
of speaking ? Here, as in other departments of human exertion, there 
are muscles to be set in motion, and proportions to be ascertained, 
and an infinitely varied apparatus of means to be applied to the 
aecomphshment of certain ends ; and it Would not be more unreason- 
able to give a man a brush, a box of colours, an easel, and a piece of 
canvass, and require him to produce a good painting, than it would 
be to require him to deliver a discourse, or an oration, without ever 
having taught him to speak. 

This leads me to remark, that when reading is taught by a master, 
it is very frequently taught on a wrong method. I have heard of the 
following method being adopted : The master places his pupils round 
a table, or standing in a row ; and having selected a passage, he desires 
the first to read it; he corrects a few obvious defects, tells him to 
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read slower, to mind his stops, to speak distinctly, or to lay the 
emphasis on such and such a word, rather than on another ; and then 
be passes on to the next, and desires him to read the same passage : 
in fiim^ too, he corrects a few obvious defects, and then goes on to a 
third, and so on ; and when all have read the passage, the instructor 
reads it himself. And what is the effect of such a method as this ? 
For the sake of argument we will allow that the passage in question, 
if it were to be read again by one of these pupils, would be read well ; 
but it does not follow that when a second passage is to be read, it will 
be read well. The same difficulty will be experienced in relation to 
this, as there was in reference to the other when it was first attempted. 
That was read well at last ; but no reasons were given why certain 
parts of it were read in this way, and certain parts in another : the 
philosophy of the reading was not brought out, and this for a very 

food reason, because the teacher had none to impart. " What's 
lecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?" He cares not for philosophy ; 
all that he cares for is, that his pupils should imitate him ; and when 
he has accomplished this, he thinks that he has taught them to read. 

The other method may be called the artificial, or the philosophical. 
It prescribes no manner of reading a passage, without also pointing 
out some general principle to which the reason for such a readfing may 
be referred. It analyses the various sentences that occur ; and, from 
the discovery of their metaphysical sense and bearing, it deduces tlie 
true way in which they should be read. This, however, will be best 
illustrated by a few examples : — 

" He that is extravagant will quickly become poor." 

" Henry the Eighth came to the throne in the year fifteen hundred and 
nine." 

In reading these sentences it is clear that we must let the voice fall, 
or, in more technical language, use the falling inflection, on the last 
vfoxdiB poor and nine\ or, in other words, if we were to suspend the 
voice at the close, instead of letting it fall, we should read them 
wrongly (as will be evident if we make the experiment vizd voce) I 
and why? Because they contain a simple declaration or affirmation, io 
express which a fall of the voice is more appropriate than a suspen- 
sion of it ; and as we find that all senteTTces of the hke nature require 
to be read in the same way, we may lay it down as a general rule, that 
the falling inflection of voice is required at the close of all sentences, 
which contain a simple declaration. 

" It is therefore only by conforming to the eternal principles of truth and 
justice, that we can consult either our own honour or our own interest." 

The only way to bring out the sense of this sentence is to lay a 
strong falling stress of the voice on the word Justice : so also on the 
word nature, in the following : 

" Whether he be at home or abroad, in every different clime, and in ever)' 
different season of the year, universal nature is before him, and invites h'J^ 
to a banquet, richly replenished with whatever can invigorate his understand- 
ing, or gratify his mental taste." 

Let these sentences be read vivd voce, with a suspension of th^ 
voice on the Yfoxd^ justice and nature ^ and the inferiority will be m*' 
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nifest. Why then is the falling inflection in these instances right? It 
is because the words on which it is placed express what is strong^ po^ 
sitive^ and unexceptive; and it will be found that all sentences of like 
import must be read in a similar manner. 

" E'en children followed with endearing wile, 

And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile." 

Here we must have a faUing inflection on the word children, if we 
would bring out the sense ; and the reason is because there is here 
something affirmed in the emphatic word, which might be affirmed in 
a much greater d^ree of the antithesis, the full sense being " Much 
more was he followed by men, who had matured intellect to enable 
them to appreciate his worth." Here we have even before the empha- 
tic word; and, if we examine similar clauses, we shall find that, 
. wherever even is expressed or understood, there we must have a falling 
inflection of the voice. 

''And still, mid shame, and guilt, and woe. 

One Being loves her still ; 
Who makes thee blest, and pours on her 
The world's extremest ill. 
The beauty and the meaning of this can only be brought out by 
making one very emphatical with a rising inflection of voice. We 
find, on inquiry, that at least is understood ; so that here we have 
another general rule, that wherever at least is expressed or under- 
stood, the voice must be suspended with the rising inflection. 
" We are not here called upon to give up our rights." 

"There was a little city, and few men in it; and there came a great king 
against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it Now there 
was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city; yet 
no man* remembered that same poor man." — Eccles. ix. 14, 15. 

Now it is clear that the voice must be suspended on rights in the 
first of these sentences, and on remembered and man in the second ; 
and the reason is because the sentiments are negative; all sentences, 
therefore, of this nature (where, at least, strong emphasis does not 
interfere,) require the same method of reading. 

" On a certain Sunday, in the same month, might be seen, the most magni- 
ficent triumph that ever floated on the Thames. It far exceeded the Venetian 
pageantry, on occasion of espousing the Adriatic." 

To read the latter of these sentences well, we must suspend the 
voice on Venetian and Adriatic; and the reason is, because weakness 
and inferiority are here designated, to express which the rising inflec- 
tion is the most appropriate ; and by examining other sentences of 
like import we shall find, that these attributes always require this 
inflection. 

1. "Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with etise,^ 

2. " Men are much the same every where, when roused by the passions of 
wot; some are generous and others savage in every country, when opposed to 
an enemy.^^ 

3. " Moreover I will establish his kingdom for ever, if he be constant to do 
my commandments and mj judgments, as at this day,^ — 1 Chron. xxviii. 7. 
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4. " Thou couldest have no power at all against me, except it were giren 
thee from above.^^ — John xix. 11. 

6. " I hope tlie people of England will be satisfied; I hope my country will 
do me justiceJ*^ 

In all these five sentences it will be found that the sense can be 
brought out only by reading them with the rising inflection of voice 
on the words marked in Italics in each, as will be apparent if we try 
them with the opposite inflection. What, then, is the sentiment 
expressed in each ? In Nos. 1 and 2 the last clause expresses suppo- 
sUion ; in the third, condition ; in the fourth, exception ; in the fifth, 
uncertainty ; and, if we try other sentences, of the same import, we 
shall find that they require to be read in the same manner. We may, 
therefore, lay it down as a general rule, that all such clauses as these 
require the rising inflection. 

It would be easy to adduce further illustrations of this method of 
teaching ; but enough, I imagine has been said, to show that a reason 
may be given why sentences should be read in one manner rather than 
in another ; and that general rules may be deduced from the con- 
sideration of particular instances. The question, then, occurs, whether 
a young man, who has once had these general rules pointed out to 
him, will not be much more likely to read well, than he who has 
merely been told, " Head as I do ?" If, for instance, a pupil has been 
taught that condition requires the rising inflection, and has had this 
illustrated by a striking example, will he not be much more likely ever 
afterwards to read conditional clauses right, than he who has had no 
other guide than his own ear, or the mere imitation of an instructor ? 
The thing stands to reason, and is too clear to require discussion. 
If I am told that to follow nature is every thing, I ask what is nature ? 
Will any one undertake to give me in one word a definition of what 
nature is ? Must we not, in short, if we would follow nature, pursue 
her in detail, and learn what is just and right by the careful study of 
particulars ? The business of adjusting the inflections and emphasis 
is not every thing in reading, I grant ; much is to be done in respect 
of the pauses, the rhythmical flow of the heavy and the light syllables, 
and the modulation and management of the voice ; but these will be 
of little avail, unless the points, on which I have enlarged in this 
paper, be also attended to ; since on them, more than on any thing else, 
It depends whether we convey to others the meaning of what we read, 
and from the due observance of them arise those delicate, but very 
perceptible, touches, which constitute the chief grace and attraction 
pf an accomplished reader. 

There is only one objection which I deem it necessary to notice ; 
and that is, that this systematic study will produce a stiff and unnatu- 
ral manner. To this I cannot better reply than in the words of the 
late Professor Dugald Stewart. " I know," says he, " that it may be 
iu*ged, with truth, that rules have, in some cases, done more harm 
than good, and have misled, instead of directing, the natural exertions 
of the mind. But, in all such instances, in which philosophical prin- 
ciples have feiiled in producing their intended efiect, I will venture io 
assert that they have done so, either in consequence of errors, which 
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-were accidentally blended with them, or in consequence of their pos- 
sessing only that slight and partial influence over the genius, which 
enabled them to derange its previously-acquired habits, without regu- 
lating its operations upon a systematical plan, with steadiness and 
efl&cacy. In all the arts of life, whether trifling or important, there is 
a certain degree of skill, which may be attained by our untutored 
powers, aid«i by imitation ; and this skill, instead of being perfected 
by rules, may, by means of them, be diminished or destroyed, if these 
rules are partially and imperfectly apprehended ; or even, if they are 
not so familiar to the imderstandmg, as to influence its exertions 
uniformly and habitually. In the case of a musical performer, who 
has learnt his art merely by the ear, the first efiects of systematical 
instruction are, I believe, always unfavourable. The effect is the 
same of the rules of Elocution, when first communicated to one who 
has attained, by his natural taste and good sense, a tolerable propriety 
in the art of reading. But it does not follow from this, that in either 
of these arts, rules are useless. It only follows that, in order to unite 
ease and grace with correctness, and to preserve the felicities of origi- 
nal genius, amidst those restraints which may give them an useful 
direction, it is necessary that the acquisition of education should, by 
long and early habits, be rendered, in some measure, a second nature.** 
— Elements qf the Philosophy of the Human Mind ; Introd. p. 59. 

I have nothing to add further than this, that it is my sincere wish 
that, while most other things are improving around us — ^while we 
have better houses to live in, better clothes to wear, better roads to 
travel upon, and better books to read, Elocution also may catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the times, and be studied in the only way which 
will ever be found effectual ; I mean systematically, and as an art. 



BRITISH EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 

In the October number of the Educational Magazine we gave a short 
Address to the Scholastic Teachers of the British Empire, and to the 
firiends of Education generally, relative to the formation of an Edu- 
cational Society, whose objects should be The study of tke prin- 
ciples AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION, WITH THE VIEW TO ITS FOUNDA- 
TION AS A Science, and to a reformation of the present School 
Systsms. On an object so all-important, it may be supposed that 
little need be said in recommending it to the public notice, particularly 
at a time when the Legislature appear inclined to advance the cause 
of Education, by Treasury Grants, and the establishment of Model 
Schools. But this fact renders the formation of an Educational 
Society more imperative. The interference of the Legislature can 
only properly apply to the formation of a system of school instruction, 
and the training of masters applicable to the teaching of the lower 
classes^ thus rendering it incumbent on the great mass of private 
teachers to come forward in behalf of the other classes, to direct their 
best enei^gief and talents towards the acquisition of all the informa- 
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tion to be acquired on the art of Education; that the lower classes may 
not advance beyond them and their pupils ; and that the extended 
Education, likely to be conferred upon the lower classes, may not 
prejudice their efforts, or ultimately lead to those classes changing 
places — the inevitable result, should the mass of private teachers remain 
stationary. 

It would be easy to show the change that must and will take place 
in our present Charity School system, so soon as men of intelligence 
take the subject under their consideration. A late Ministry, as it is 
well known, introduced a system of Education to Ireland ; and that 
system, although far from being perfected, gives sufficient evidence of 
how far a liberal Government would go in the instruction of the peo- 
ple : we cannot suppose that any thing inferior to what is being doDe 
for Ireland, would be done for England. Now, the Irish system of 
school instruction, to /^^^?ot>r^s^cto5, is quite equal to that^^r 
common acadcmtes^ and as far superior to that of our common day 
schools as can be imagined. A set of books, embracing the subjects 
of geometry, algebra, mensuration, natural history, natural philosophy, 
and the belles lettres, have been drawn up by some of the greatest 
minds in Ireland, among whom stands Archbishop Wakely. Inde- 
pendent of the books, arrangements are making in the schools for 
giving these books all the advantages of tangible and living illustra- 
tion from the objects of the material world : language is systematicallj 
studied ; the derivation of words is traced ; and, in short, a far more 
philosophic spirit is manifesting itself in the art of teaching, which 
must lead to results, which will demand a corresponding acttciif/ in 
the great hody of private teacliers ; that they and their pupils may be 
able to cope intellectualhj with their inferiors in station^ and what is 
called scholastic attainments. 

But we need not go thus far for an example which will show iMi 
the lower classes are receiving a more rational and comprehensm 
Education than those hiimediately ahom tliem : let any person who 
feels interested in the subject, visit the Borough Road School; he 
will there find geography (ancient, modem, and sacred), thoroughly 
taught ; geometry, drawing, the elements of natural philosophy, gram- 
mar, history, collaterally with geography, independent of as perfect a 
course of religious instruction as can be afforded by the word of God, 
taught to every boy in the school : let the anxious teacher visit that 
establishment, and he will find that methods are used, and principles 
are developed, of which he has never heard, and which are calculated 
to shorten the process of instruction so materially as to be called the 
railways of insti-uction ; he will see that the poorer classes are being 
better taught than the rich ; and what will be the consequence of this 
in a few years ? why, that, as we have said, the rich and the poor mn^^ 
change places ; and it will no longer be feared that the poor man's 
toes should kick the rich man's kibes, but the fear will be that the 
rich man *'will not be able to kick the poor man;" and will find 
that mind versus wealth is something a kin to pen verstis sword. 

Now, we do say, that if the rich are so supine — if the middle rankj 
are so lost to a sense of what is going on in the world, and so press^" 
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down by apathy as to take no notice of passing events, which " cast 
their shadows before '' — ^if they will sit year after year, like the hare 
in the fable, and sleep while the tortoise reaches the goal — ^if they will 
be so blind to the signs and aspects of the times, as not to notice the 
portends which lower over the order of the one and the Iwuses of the 
other — ^if, with all the advantages of wealth, of time, and of oppor- 
tunity, they suffer the lowest class to steal a march on them — ^if they 
will let themselves be pulled by the beard, and suffer children to shout 
in their ears. Fire! Fire! and reply, like the old gentleman, who 
said to a similar cry, '' Don't trouble me with your domestic affairs ; I 
am only a lodger " — ^if no long pole can stir them up — ^if no outcry 
can rouse them — ^if they will be lumps of dead flesh — ^if they wiU 
shut out conviction, shun experience, take no warning by the times, 
feel no interejst in their intellectual emancipation, in the progress of 
mind, of man, of human nature ; and throw back in the Creator's face 
the good that he willeth — we say, then, and we say it advisedly, and 
without the smallest reservation, — The sooner the classes change 

PLACES THE BETTER. 

But we do not believe that the public are so utterly lost to a sense 
of their own danger ; nay, we have evidence that it is not, in the com- 
munications received from many principals of academies, boarding 
and day schools, including National, British and Foreign, and Infant 
School teachers. England has all the elements of knowledge within 
herself; she need not be sent to her iron-bound neighbours for in- 
struction ; it is only necessary to arouse her to the consideration of 
any question of importance, for her to confer at once the most splendid 
benefits, not only upon her own sons, but upon the common family 
of man. For science and learning England stands pre-eminent ; but 
science and learning must be more generally diffused, and made to 
subserve practical purposes, and works of utility ; and if any plan can 
be of universal application, or extended utility, it must be that which 
would impart to those who have to form the minds of the rising gene- 
ration, those principles which shall enable them to build up the human 
mind in intellectual power, in those civil and moral obligations de- 
manded of us by mankind, and in those higher and more sacred duties 
required by the law of God, and the religion of Jesus Christ. 

In lookmg, therefore, at the question of the formation of an Edu- 
cational Society, it must be looked at in some measure as a national 
question ; because on it will depend more than has depended on any 
society that ever has had, or ever can have, existence. Its effects 
will be felt upon the middle class — that great and extending class, 
which may be said to comprise the mental, moral, and political 
strength of the nation. The formation of an Educational Society will, 
therefore, require much deUberation, much caution ; it will require 
some great mmds to lead it ; and, above all, it will require that its 
members should be men of mind — ^men whose prejudices do not out- 
wagh their judgment — ^men who will throw aside the party and sec- 
tarian difference that may unfortunately divide them, for the sake of 
the common good ; who will be willing to make personal sacrifices of 
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time, and be ready to carry the Sodety on, when once begun, with 
untiring, enduring, unflincliing, couBtancy- 

The necessity for Buch a Society need not surely be urged ftirtlier ; 
but still there are circumstances which the man of the world, and 
those practically at work in the present systema, can alone point out. 
The ramiflcations of society are so multiform, the plana of teaching 
80 diverse, the principleH of teaching so misunderstood and so vari' 
ouBly understood, and the variety of the wants felt by the parent and 
the teacher so manifold, that we should not be doing justice to the 
public, nor to the cause itself, were we to refrain from laying before 
our readers some of the correspondence we have received. It is 
indeed but a fraction of what we possess, and we regret our space will 
not allow us to publish more; but what we do publish we think will 
be amply sufficient to show the want of the Society we contemplate. 
The subjoined letter, one of the first we received on the subject, is 
from the Rev. Robert Simson, M. A. 

To Ae EdiU/r of the Educational Magazine. 

Dear Sir — I approve highly of the objects of juur contemplated Society — 
I assure you that it affords me much pleasure to associate myself with indi- 
viduals having so patriotic an object in view as the moral and iutellectual im- 
provement of our species. The importance of this subject is so great, that 
mueh must yet be done before the public mind shall be impressed with a 
sense of its real magnitude. I cannot think (hat any thing can be more in- 
teresting to the philanthropist, or more important in itself than die opening 
and expanding of the youthful faculties. To take the lead in smixiQilng and 
adorning the path of early education, and in teaching how to carry childhood 
and yuulh forward with pleasure in the pursuit of learning, religion, and vir- 
tue, muEl require an txlensive knouMge of physical icUnea and the prineiplei 
of practical philoaopky. A little reflection will make it manifest that m^t&l 
enlargement of any kind, but especially a knowledge of those element* of 
leienct mldch belong to a man'i partiatlar profemion Tiutkei him mnre skilftil and 
TBffre valuable in I& practice of hia art, and more likely to hit on imfrnmeinent 
which mat/ multiply his own convai.isncit4, ar tell to the advantage ofiodety at 
large, than the man reha ii destitute of these advantages. Dr. Gregory says — 
" If the right direction of the mental powers be momentous, the right diret;- 
tion of the heart and the affectionB is greatly more momentous; and the world 
will never be so happy as it is capable of becoming, nor in ray judgment the 
intellectual powers so completely expanded or so exteneively applied as tfaey 
are susceptible of being, nntU this great truth is felt and reduced to universal 
operation." It is delightful t^ bear such a declaration from the lips of a Pro- 
fessor in the Royal Military Academy, and one whose department (Mutfaema- 
tics) is of the most stricdy mtellectual kind. Would that all the teacheis of 
that science were imbued with similar sentiments; would that ell those en- 
gaged more directly in the moral and reUgious training of our youth, were 
equally impressed with the importance of intellectual culture for securing the 
best state of the heart and affections. I am of opinion that tlie grand object 



of this Society should be to di_ffitse abroad sound principlet on the prariiee and 
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teience of education, to direct the public mind to the means by which the moral 
improvement of human beings is jnvmJited, and to facilitate to ilie ttaeher the 
meant of imparting such iiuitruction. I think also tltat if such an institution 
were formed, we might have lectures on all the hranehes of science, artd on the 
benefits of an impiaixd system of edvcation, atid what it really it. Indeed, if 
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I Society were effeclually conducted, I hare not the least doubt tbat)j 
ight enlircli/ mpersede the establishment of Normal Schools, to much talked, ac 
at present. lamfirmly convinced that more tntional views on lie sulyect of ediw 
caUon, are now very rapidly progressing, and will continue to do no provide 
the teacher have only the reiiuisite stores of tnowledge to guide and assist tE. 
progressive development of the intellectual and moral faculties of his pupi).' 
Since then llie dawn am! espansion of the youthful faculties are matters bo 
very interesting and momentous, and since it ia true that so much depends on 
the training vrbich thej receive, it is cheering to know that so many arc taking 
an enlarged and enliglitcncd view of its vast importance to the best interests 
of society. I hope, Sial by the establishment of this institution, we shall b 
enabled to give to die world a system of Education worthy of ihe intelligean 
and morality of the age in which we have the happiness to live. ' 

I am, dear Sir, your's truly, . _ 

Robert Simsoh^I 
tebmok-House Aradeint/, IsUnjjlon, 
October I6I/1, 1B35. 
"hia Letter very ably advocates the formation of the Society d 
— il principles ; the following takes it more in particulara — 
To the Editor of the Educational Magazine. 

London Slechanies' Instilvl 
16(A October, 1835. 
IB — I have read with the greatest pleasure, in the last Number of your 
n address to " The Scholastic Teachers of the British Empire," 
hig the necessity of their forming a Society for iheit own benefit, and the 
. Irancement of education. 

Not being peraDna% concerned in the subject, I should not have troubled 
jou with thiB letter, but, as you " rei^uest every teacher, however humble, and 
every fricud of education, to favour you with their opinions on the subject," I 
take tlie opportunity of stating a/ew of the advaulages which I think will at- 
tend the formalion of the Society. 

The propositions contained in the address are admirahle, — and I am sure 
that every person at all acquainted with the present system of Education, atid 
its effects, will at once admit that, if your suggestions were carried into effect, 
the cause of Education would be very much benefited. The only question 
that can, I think, be raised, is, whether the advant^es to be derived from tbe 
proposed Society, will be greater than the trouble, Sec. necessarily attendant 
upon its establishment and continuance. 

You state that in this country at llie present time, there are not less than 
50,000 persons engaged in the work of instruction ; now, beinr ignonnt of 
the manner in which you propose to form the British Educational Sooiety, and 
consequently of the finances necessary for the purpose, nf course I cannot an- 
swer any objection on this ground; but, supposing only 1000 persons v ,,. ~ 
each to contribnte £1 per annum, (a subscription less than that of any Li^ 
laiy and Scientific Institution in I^ndon), whut migbt not be done wiih tl 
inconie from this source alone ? 
1 think great individual bcncHt will be derived by the members of the pio- 
d Socie^, if it is formed on the plan you have suggested; and aJlhoagb 
adfantageg will of course very much depend on " the extendoD of the 
itiation, and as it may wear more or less of a national aspect," yet Bome 
^ benefi-ts can be perceived at once. 

iONPSTBNT lEicHEiis would (lircctly find employment, and schoolmastai 
^.always be sure to obtain tlie assistance of intellectual and moral i 
imgti the medium of the Society, 
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All persons engaged in the business of Education vfiW be able to obtain va- 
luable information on every subject connected ^ith it; more particularly on 
improved methods of teaching, at a trifling expense ; whereas now, to obtain 
such knowledge, they must travel many hundred miles. 

The advantage to Public, Sunday, and Infant Schools, and indeed to all 
Educational Institutions, under the superintendence of persons of different 
religious opinions, from having an Institution, and a Public Journal, not party, 
political, or sectarian (for so I understand your address), is so obvious, that it 
IS only necessary to mention it, to show its importance. 

You say truly, that the profession of a schoolmaster is generally thought to 
be unimportant, if not degrading; if they wish to remove the scandal, now is 
the time for them to do so, by forming themselves into an Association; which, 
from its importance, will at once command respect. The diploma of the College 
of Surgeons, is an evidence of scientific knowledge in its possessor ; why should 
not the certificate of the proposed Society be a proof of intelleotual capability 
and of moral worth in the person to whom it is presented ? 

I presume Lord Brougham, and the other professed champions of Educa- 
tion, have seen a copy of your Prospectus ; for now is the time for the pro- 
fessed friends of Education to prove Uiemselves so, as it may justly be said, on 
such a subject as the present, that *' those who are not /or us are against us.'^ 

I remain, Sir, your's respectfully, 

John S. Dalton. 

The next Letter we subjoin is also important, as it refers to the 
individual advantage of the Society to the teacher, and of the teacher 
to the Society ; and shows the reciprocal advantages that will result- 
To the Editor of the Educational Magazine. 

Sir — I have been a member of the Scholastic Profession for 26 years ; and 
never, till I read your Magazine, bad I a proper idea of the importance of stu- 
dying the human mind and character, in regard to Education ; and I can say 
that, during the last twelve months, I have thought more on the subject than 
during the whole course of my life. Now I see why certain plans adopted in 
my mode of tuition answer as they do now — I can tell why other plans, ^^bich 
seemed to give satisfaction at first, ultimately failed — I can, in fact, discover 
the theory of my practice, and begin to see what I am about. But, Sir, I an- 
ticipate still further knowledge on this important subject, by the establishment 
of the British Educational Society, which, according to your plan, will be cal- 
culated both to concentrate and diffuse information on the science of mind, 
drawn from practical sources. Had I, Sir, marked down the numerous in- 
teresting cases that have come before me, in the work of instruction, they would 
have afforded much information on the human mind and character, of the 
highest benefit to all ; and I cannot but think that the teacher, above all 
other persons, is the one to whom we must look, as the practical and ex- 
perimental philosopher, who will be able, under Divine assistance, to perfect a 
true science of mind, to be made applicable to the treatment of the intellec- 
tual and moral disease, so prevalent in society. 

I shall, therefore, be most happy to co-operate with you in the formation °^ 
the British Educational Society. 

I am, Sir, respectfully. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Manchester, October 24, 1835. James Smit^^* 

The next Letter we shall insert is from a practical man, in e"^?^ 
sense of the word — a teacher of very considerable reputation ; and 
observations are much to the purpose — 
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To the Editor of the Educational Magazint 
Dear Sib — Agreeing as I do most cordiallT 
in your admirable address to the Soholastio I 
raon with many oilers the difficulty of procuring good and efficient labourers 
in the vineyard, T most gladly hasten to add my nnme, and offer my eervicea 
too, if tbey can in Btiy way promote so lauduble an abject bb the formation of 
SI Society like that which you propose. Perhaps you will tbink mo less pre- 
samptuous in thus ofiering my aid, when I tell you tliat I am one of the 
founders of the London Mecbanics' InsCitution, and am one of its earliest 
honorary members for serricei; rendered to it, in teaohine several classes gra- 
toitously ; — that baring set that Institution fairiy going, J again put my hand 
to tbe oar, and was one of the little band who met at Dr. Black's rooms to 
form the Inaiitudon in Aldersgate Street, and which you know is one of the 
niOBt flourishing in the metropolis ;-~ihBt, nithout ever having asked for a 
dngle vole, I have been re-elected on the Commiilee of Management, for ten 
jearB oonsecutiiely, that i^, from the time of its formation till the present 



While divinity, law, and medicine, h&ve their halls and assoeiations for the 
mnlual benefit and instruction of their various members, we schoolmasters and 
teachers have been without a rallying point, and have remained like the 
Jews, scattered abroad nithout an abiitiog place of our own ; 1 expended, 
some years ago, much time, labour, and even money, in endeavouring to form 
such a Society as you now advocate; but owing to the supineness of some 
who were content with things as they are, and the jealousy of others, lest 
their plans should become known to their brethren, I gave it up, but not in 
despair, for nil deiperandum is my motto ; I saw, however, that the time 
must come, and that soon, when the public would become alive to their best 
interests, and, consequently, teachers must either " up and be doing," or, " give 
piace to belter men ;" I believe it is fast approaching, and fed how much there 
^ le tol)e done in order to place Educadonin ilslme position as a science of in- 
^^^_ Scalable valne to millions yel unborn. But I will not trespass further on 
^^^Lj^ valuable time, but will only add, that beiug enibusiostic in the cause of 
^^^H|!ducatioti, I liail with pleasure any attempt to promote its advance upon right 
^^^B^nnciples ; and that when the call is made, it will find a ready response 
^^^HF From your well-wisher, 

^^^H - And fellow labourer, 

^^H 33, Chadwfll Street, Myddletan Square. Joan Reynolds. 

^^V etA lOlk tnmlh, 1835. 

1^^^ The following Letter ia from a British- School Teacher; and alludes 
to a Society attempted some months since by the Teachers of the Bri- 
tish School, which tell to the ground through its depressed state, from 
^^^ the want of competent salaries to the teachers — 
^^K To the Editor of the Educational Magazine. 






Sir — With pleasure I read the notice in your MagsKine of this month, in 
reference to the " British Educational Society," proposed to be formed. The 
necessity or tbe advantages of such a Society, I am qaite satisfied cannot for 
a moment be questioned by any enlightened, liberal, or patriotic man. 

Twelve months ago, when amidst the greatest discouragement, the British 
Teachers' Society was formed, I hoptil to see soioetliiiig liie the present pro- 
posed Bociety rise, but, perhaps never nas any (treat undertaking endeavoured 
to be effected by worse agents. Unfortunately there were soioe things in- 
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troduced in reference to the bettering of the incomes of the teachers, which 
proved like a bait cast out to hungry fish, who have no idea of improving the 
condition of their species, but only of satisfying the cravings of their appe» 
tites ; so, the idea of increase of salary and provision in old age, gathered tnem 
lound the projector for a time with most voraciotts feelings ; but, as soon as 
they found the cupboard could not be filled by it, and that it must degen/erate 
into a society of mutual imnrovement, and consideration for the general ad- 
vancement of education, witnout any prospect of individual benefit in the 
way of pounds, shillings, and pence ; the generousy noble-minded, patriotic^ 
dinnterestedf class of British Teachers, quietly withdrew themselves ; so that, 
upon attending the third meeting after the formation of the Society, I had 
the mortification of being entirely by myself, even the projector himself hav- 
ing discontinued his attendance. I cannot help anticipatmg that the present 
wm prove a more lasting Society, especially, u, not only 100 names are re- 

Suired, but also a pledge for the agreed subscription, whatever it may be that 
le proposed meeting shall decide upon. 

I am persuaded Uie Society to which I allude, had difficulties to contend 
against, but not such as would not have given way, had there been determined 
spirits to contend with them. The present SocieW proposes to take a higher 
stand, and I trust it will prove a noble stand. They are proposing to come 
into the front of the battle, in a time of no small trial and struggle, connected 
with the cause of education, but which must prove a triumphant one, if its 
friends will but prove themselves to be " true men." With pleasure I forward 
you my name, and willingly shall my shoulder go to the wheel, as fisir as my 
time and circumstances will allow. I would close by saying, I am increasingly 
persuaded that the cause of education must become ine cause of every good 
and wise man. 

I remain, Sir, y cur's truly, 

Alfred Boot. 

The next letter is from an Infant-School Teacher. Now when we 
reflect upon the miserable condition of the Infant Schools in London, 
consequent upon their being without a head, without a system, with- 
out any regular plan of instructions or any proper grade of books or 
apparatus ; and, what is worse, the teachers divided among them- 
selves ; when we see the philosophical notions of Wilderspin frittered 
away in nonsensical drivelling, and neither his practice carried on nor 
his principles understood, it is important that the attention of the 
teachers themselves should be brought to consider of these things, and 
that a reform should commence with themselves, which is the best 
mode of ensuring its success. — 

To the Editor of the Edticational Magazine. 

October 17th, 1835. 

Sir — I have read with very considerable interest, in your advertising sheet, 
for this month, the Prospectus of the " British Educational Society.'* I have 
long been convinced that some such Society was a desideratum. 

It is to a reflecting mind a painful consideration that there are a great 
number of teachers in this Metropolis, pursuing their labours almost as much 
alone as though there were none others near them engaged in the same occu- 
pation ; they are, in fact, isolated ; and as they have no common sympathies, 
if ever they have occasion to refer to the labours of others, it is only to make 
some uncharitable remarks, or to point out invidious distinctions. 

Sir, it is time that there should be an end to this unchristian, and (to all 
parties) injurious state of things. I shall, therefore, hail the formation of such 
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< a Society ns that aonouitced in your Prospectus ; because it is to be founded 
on the bToad and immutable basis of revealed tralh ; beuause it piouises to be 
of real and pennanent advanlage to all who are engagHd in tlie iraiiorlant 
voi'k of tuition, and ihraugh them certainly to the whole comnmnity ; and, 
because of its comprehensive and unsectarian character. Lonff have I wished 
to esteem evecy man n brother, and surely towards those nba are engaged 
with me in the same work, (though it may be in a different depurtment) I should 
entertain no other feeling; and therefore it is that I have long wished to see 
brought together the National, the British, and the Infant niaslers, in order 
that they rany lose theii parly feeling, and help each other onward in (heic 
work. I am persuaded that if pci-sons thus associate, not only nill good feel- 
ing mid Uberal-mindedness be promoted; but where deficiencies c»isl,lhis will 
prove the best means of remedying them, and ultimately of raising the 
standard both of character and qualification, in those who devote themselves 

With such vievfs and feelings I have taken the liberty of responding 

J oar appeal. I hope to hear further of the matter, and trust thit you 
ave an eatly occasion for more puhlicly developing your plans. 
Believe me. Sir, 

Your's moat respectfully, 

T. n*vw*B: 



h 



Infant Scluml-Himse, 
G«rSe» Street, Slepucy. 

iP.S. Connected with Dr. Fletcher's church and congregati 
rv_Kieiiext letter is from a National Schoolmaster, who has forwai 
BBhianame and address, but is afraid to let it appear — unwarrantab^jfi^ 
we think — ^because we kuow that the Ministers of the Establishmeat 
are by no means backward in wishing the spread of intelligence. The 
Bishop of London has insisted on the introduc^on of History, Geog- 
raphy, and General Knowledge, in those schools over which he has 
immediate influence ; and the Society jbr Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge are publishing a aeries of Elementary books, of considerable 
talent and much usefulness. On this point we may observe that the 
Church are evidently in advance of Dissenters — but to the letter. 
To the Editor of the Ednoatwrnd Magarine. 
■Slay— The plan of an Educational Society suhmittfid to the public ■ 
OBiobernumbeT is likely lo bo of such important advantage, and to 
Mch a wholesome change in the riuiaus systems nf education, that I 
Tefrain from oifenng you a few remarks. I have conducted a large school of 
too hoys on the National system for ten years, at a salary of £70 per annum j 
less than the wages of a common mechanic ; but this is not to the purpose — 
ihat I have to say of importance to you is, that during the last few years I 
directed my attention to the best methods of cultivating the minds of 
ten, and I was not long in discovering that the National school system 
Sotne very serious defects. I found that the plan of teaching to read was 
devoid of all interest as to make the children hate coming to school, and I 
ivOndueed a plan of my own, which, by making it interesting to the children, 
BuipKssed my expectation ; I also made alteratjons in the method of teaching 
"rilimetie with similar success; and was proceeding to carry my improve- 
ments still further when a Rev. Genilemau visited the school, and persuaded 
the Sector that I was " olf the system," and that deviation from it could not 
with propriety be admitted, however valuable the plans introduced. I was 
•toTetore obliged to return back to the old methods. My authority, although 
''BCked with Truth from which no one could get away, was diougBl to be ia- 



at the 
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sufficient Now, Sir, a Society like the one you contemplate would be in itself 
an authority when fully constituted, and would hare the effect to set before the 
Cler^ the principles which I laboured in vain to establish. I believe that 
Uie Clergy are very uninformed on the subject of Education, more particularly 
as regards that philosophical acquaintance with it so ably shown to be desira- 
ble by your excellent Magazine, which I have taken in from its commence- 
ment I am convinced, Sir, that a Reform of the National school system 
must come from without. If you doubt what I say visit the central National 
schools in the Sanctuary, Westminster, and ask the master why he keeps to 
this or that erroneous method. Public attention called to the subject by our 
Educational Society would have an effect on great, and therefore dowly 
moving^ bodies ; and for this reason I wish you every success, and shall be 
ready to lend my hand to the work. 

I am. Sir, youi's obediently, 

J. G. 

The last letter we shall embody is that of a parent. It is from a 
gentleman who has a large family, and who mainly superintends the 
education of his children at home under hired Teachers ; and it so 
completely shows the state of the scholastic profession that we cannot 
refrain from giving it a place among other communications. 

To the Editor of the Educational Magazine. 

Sir, — I have been much gratified with the extended view which your 
Magazine has taken of the subject of Education, during the last four months; 
particularly, ^/vith the suggestions for the establishment of an Educational 
Society, and I can contemplate advantages without end likely to result from 
such an Institution. It is interesting, Sir, not merely in a national, or in a 
scholastic, point of view, but equally so to every parent who would do his 
duty by attending to the Education of his children. My children, four sons 
and three daughters, all under 15 years of age, I have been forced to educate 
at home during the last five years, from my not being able to find a school 
where a comprehensive and useful Education was afforded, with that kind of 
moral instruction which exhibits itself in the subdued and respectful conduct 
of the individual towards his parents, friends and acquaintances. But I soon 
began to think that I had brought myself into a premunire, from the difficulty 
I found in obtaining competent Teachers to instruct my children. The only 
qualification I found a great number of those I examined to possess was clas- 
sical and mathematical knowledge in the male; and music, French, Italian and 
dancing in the female teachers. When I questioned them as to a knowledge of 
the human mind, they knew nothing : when I asked them to tell me how they 
would calculate such and such a principle, and how they would illustrate itj 
they were as ignorant as my groom. One impudent young man told me— 
" That a classical scholar could not be subject to such degradation as to be 
questioned on his attainments in minor matters. That if I would let him have 
Sophocles, or Xenophon, or Plato, he would immediately convince me he was 
not a novice in his profession." I asked. Sir, this very young man how many 
senses there were, and he told me seven. With the female teachers I had no 
better success. I advertised over and over again, and had forty or fifty letter* 
at a time, from which I selected several of the writers for an interview. Tb^ 
" nursery governesses" were generally genteel young women, who had beeS^ 
brought up at decent schools, capable indeed of teaching reading, writing, ^ 
little geography, a smattering of French, and so on ; but when I came to ta.!** 
about the mind of an infant, and the development of the intellectual faculti^^ 
and the cultivation of the moral feelings, they were completely at sea. I sa^^ 
to one, I should like my children to be religiously instructed ; how would y 
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proceed to this work ? I shonld teacb them either the Church, or the Assem- 
bly's, or Dr. Watts's, catechism, she replied. The more accomplished persons 
who applied for the situation of governess to my two elder daughters were 
equally ignorant of the nature of the human mind — the grand aim that educa- 
tion should haTc — and of a philosophical mode of teaching. The fashionahle 
languages, the harp, the piano, and the quadrille, had so exclusively engaged 
their attention that tbey knew nothing hesides. In short, I found that educa- 
tion had not been studied, and that its principles were not in the slightest de- 
gree apprehended by those who set themselves up for instructors : that they 
Imew nothing of the machinery (their own minds) they were to work trith, and 
nothing of the machinery (the minds of their pupils) they were to work upon. 
In my despair I advertised for the persons I wanted, making it a condition 
that they should be self-taught. I have now two young women and one 
young man, whom I am myself instructing in mental philosophy, physiology, 
and natural philosophy, that they may teach any children. Now, Sir, I think 
that your Society might devise means of doing what I am doing, and that 
well-informed teachers, who had made the science of education their study 
through any available means your Society might adopt, should have certifi- 
cates of their mental attainments and educational talents granted them. Then 
might the principal of the academy^ or the parent who teaches his children at 
home, be sure of obtaining a properly qualified person for an instructor. I 
would have it then held in contemplation to found a School for the " Training 
and Education of Teachers," and with it also a school for poor children, in 
which the teachers might apply the theory of the study to the practice of the 
school. This I conceive should be a paramount object of your Society, and 
in such an object, funds I am sure will not be wanting. 

With every good \*ish for the accomplishment of this great national 
design y 

I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

Edward Stanhope. 
Great Ealing, Nov 5th, 1835. 

Prom these Letters we may, in a great measure, gather the pro- 
priety of forming an Educational Society, which may be comprised 
under the following heads : 

Ist. That from the progress of the popular mind, and the light thrown, 
within these few years, on the subject of Education, means exist for all to 
make it a common study. 

Snd. That this study is more particularly incumbent upon those who fill 
the office of public or private instructors. 

3rd. That the advances made by the public schools for the poorer classes, 
and the large quantity of knowledge taught in many of them, together wiUi 
the still increasing amount likely to be added by the government, in the 
proposed Normal School^ renders an association of scholastic teachers abso- 
lutely necessary. 

4th. That Education being of the highest importance to man, alSociety, 
which shall have the object to found its principles into a science, and its prac- 
tice into an art, is calculated to be of the most extensive usefulness, and will 
be an ornament to England as a nation. 

5th. That the proposed society would be of essential ser^'ice to the princi- 
pals of scholastic establishments, who might obtain from it well qualified 
teachers. 

6th. That, from educational knowledge being thus brought to a focus, and 
disseminated by the Society, it would materially serve those who are engaged 
in the work of instruction, in various parts of the country. 

7th. That the parents of the rising race, and the public generally, would 

Vol. II. — December^ 1835. k k k 
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receive important service from the dissemination of intelligence, connected 
"with the rearing and management of their offspring ; and — as Education never 
ends in this life — with a study of their own mental and moral economy. 

8tli. That a Society of this kind would raise the profession generally, and 
have the effect to separate sterling talent from the mere assumption of it, and 
to ensure competent teachers* employment. 

9th. That such a Society would assist the designs of government, and there- 
fore might, if thought advisable, contemplate its pecuniary assistance, and be 
far more eifectual in its operations than the foundation of Normal Schools. 

10th. That, as the best reforms are those which originate with the people, 
it may be assumed that a voluntary association of the teachers will do more 
to effect a reform in Education, than any plans or systems propounded by 
« Authority." 

11th. That an Educational Society claims the attention of every lover of 
his species, and friend of his country ; and that not only the Scholastic Pro- 
fessor should be solicited to engage in its establishment, but that it should be 
thrown open to the patriotism of such individuals as have been in any way 
instrumental in carrying out human improvement. 

The objects of this Society will therefore be — 

1st. The establishment of a librafy, a reading room, and lecture room, in a 
central part of the metropolis. 

2nd. Periodical meetings of the members, for the delivery of lectures, read- 
ing of essays, and the discussion of questions relating to the human miud,and 
the business of Education. 

3rd. The recording of all useful facts noticed in the teachers' intercourse with 
children, and the examination of peculiar cases of aptitude or disaptitude, for 
intellectual and moral instruction. 

4th. To form corresponding Societies in various parts of the kingdom, whose 
objects shall be the foundation of similar institutions in the districts of the 
large towns, and the transmission of all facts and experiments, connected with 
the Science, of importance to the philosophical inquirer, to the parent, and the 
public generally, through an accredited channel of communication. 

5th. To elect, as honorary members, such persons as shall have exhibited 
devotion in the cause of Education, public or private ; or who shall have per- 
formed essential service to the practice of it by new inventions, or the pub- 
lication of useful books. 

Gth. To establish a connexion between such Societies, whose researches or 
transactions bear upon the subject of Education; and to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of scientific societies, and scientific men of every description. 

7th. To found a Seminary, or Normal School, for the training and instruc- 
tion of young persons designed for the Scholastic Profession ; and an Infant 
and Boys* Model School in connexion, where the principles acquired maybe 
put into practice. 

8th. To subject the seminants to a rigid examination, on the principles and 
practice^of Education, and in the art of teaching; and to furnish diplomas 
of ability and moral fitness to those who may deserve them — to attempt, by 
these means, a reformation in the work of instruction and the modes of teach- 
ing, consistent with philosophical views, and with the sacred principles ao^ 
practice of the Christian Religion. 

The above is a more extended outline of the British Education^''- 
Society ; and our friends will bear in mind that but little nio^^^ 
can be done through the pages of our Magazine. We, however, sol*-' 
cit further correspondence of those who will be willing to meet tt^^ 
Editor on the subject, prehminary to calling a meeting of those favC7^' 
able to the measure ; and we would urge upon all, the necessity ^ 
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making the design of sucli a Society extensively known, and beg of 
them to communicate to us any new features which may be suggested, 
and also to report progress, or point out the most eligible situations 
for a meeting to be held. To this engagement we shall still hold 
ourselves and the Magazine at all times open ; and we trust that a 
few months will witness the foundation of a Society which is calcu- 
lated to perform a greater service to mankind than all the other Soci- 
eties together ; and we would emphatically urge upon our friends the 
following sentence which occurs in Sharp's letters : — 

" There are few difficulties that hold out against real attacks — they 
fly, like the visible horizon, before those who advance. A passionate 
desire, and an unwearied will, can perform impossibilities, or what 
seem to be such to the cold and feeble. If we do hut go on, some 
unseen path will open among the hills. We must not allow ourselves 
to be discouraged by the apparent disproportion between the result of 
single efforts and the magnitude of the obstacle to be encountered. 
Nothing of good or great is to be obtained without courage or indus- 
try; but courage or industry must have sunk in despair, and the 
world must have remained unornamented and unimproved, if men 
had nicely compared the effect of a single stroke of the chisel with 
the pyramid to be raised, or a single impression of the spade with the 
mountain to be levelled." 



THE NECESSITY FOR EDUCATION TO BE FOUNDED ON A 

SCIENCE OF MIND. 

BY C. J. SAFFELL. 

When any thing novel is presented to our notice, we naturally view it with a 
jealous eye, particularly if it tends in the least degree to affect our condition ; 
so far it is right. The English, though they may he eager for siglits, and en- 
deavour to gratify their curiosity, do not possess that desire which they 
ought, in a sulHcient degree, to inquire into the depth of things; they content 
themselves with a survey of the surface only, little thinking that the dross 
must be cleared, in order to reach tlie valuable substance deposited beneath. 
We could not for a moment imagine, supposing we had no knowledge of 
Geology, that there is much that is of inestimable value, that adds to our 
social and domestic comfort, that has placed this country in that proud posi- 
tion she occupies amongst nations, buried in the bowels of the earth. In 
fonner times, for the want of the necessary mechanical power, we could not 
possess much that is truly valuable, but which steam has rendered easy of 
access, which has opened a wide field for our comfort, and has placed us in 
a new position ; for what would this country have been had not the power of 
steam been discovered.'* Indeed, Science is creating a wonderful revolution 
among all nations; it is materially altering the condition of mankind: it is su- 
perseding much of that irksome labour formerly performed by man : it is 
man's great helpmate ; and, properly employed, in every degree tends to in- 
crease his enjoyments. Science will continue to improve our condition, to go 
®'i in its career of improvement, and of adding to our exigencies, in spite of 
P'*ejudice, and the tyranny exercised by some over those individuals who have 
*l>oured to improve our condition, physical and mental. Time shows that 
^**th must and will prevail, though, for a time, the folly of man may throw a 
'*oiad over it. 
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Science has hitherto only heen applied to physics with any deten&i- 
nate view to the benefit of mankind; and here its conquests have indeed been 
great; but the time seems to be arrived when the great and extraordinary 
powers of the human mind shall be turned in upon itself and its own opera- 
tions ; when the laws that determine our thoughts shall be more thoroughly 
understood; and when this knowledge shall be applied to make man as morally 
great as he has been physically and iutellectually great — ^for this is the first, 
2ie great business of Education. Hitherto the education of the humbler 
classes has been iutrusted to the needy and the ignorant ; that of the middle 
and upper mnks to men who only wanted this knowledge to make them worthy 
trainers of youth ; for a very great deal of talent, and much moral worth, is 
to he found in this class of teachers (excepting the raw ushers as they are 
called, who, at a boyish age, think, because they know Greek and Latin, that 
they are qualified to form tlie mind). But the time must come when Educa- 
tion shall stand forth as ihe first of Sciences; when its professors shall be 
honoured with the first place in the ranks of human benefactors, and receive 
that attention from the public which is now bestowed upon the fantastic 
dancer, the ranting actor, tJie mountebank musician, and the sui generis cooL* 
Mental philosophy has been much written about, and great minds have 
adduced from time to time many important facts relating to the mind, its 
powers, and its operations. They have, however, agpreed to differ in points the 
most essential, and this has tended much to bring the study of the mind into 
disrepute; but without going into the depths of metaphysical research, 
enough is known, enough which facts can prove, and which can absolutely be 
demonstrated, to enable us to form a system by which the human mind may 
be trained with something like a probability of success. Now the union of 
mental science with education, which has been from the first the great object 
of the Educational Magazine, is calculated to perform a service to mankind 
•v^hich has never yet been achieved by the greatest minds that have appeared. 
The researches into nature and her laws, from the innumerable suns that stud 
the blue abyss to the animalculae which appear in the focus of the microscope, 
cannot compare with that study whose object is to fix on a firm and solid 
basis that process which teaches man how to think, and feel, and act; compre- 
hended in the term Education. 

Without saying that no system but that of Phrenology can be instrumental 
in bringing about this consummation, so devoutly to be wished, I must he al- 
lowed to urge the claims of this science on the notice of the public ; and this 
I do from my conviction, the result of some experience, being decidedly in 
favour of its being thoroughly apprehended by the mass of the people. 
Phrenology may be over-wrought; it may, in the zeal of its supporters, make 
sometimes professions that it cannot realize, by going too far into metaphysical 
mystery ; but in all its grand and leading points, in its fundamental principle, 
it appeals to evidence, to observation, aud to facts, it is perfectly agreeable 
with the purest evangelical doctrines of the Christian faith, and will stand the 
test of the most rigorous examination. 

For these reasons the science of Phrenology has many claims to be consi- 
dered — the science of Mind. Its aim is to improve man's condition, to study 
his nature, to reform his habits, to direct his passions, to cultivate his intellect, 
to teach him to " know himself," to have a proper control over his own tera- 
per, and to endeavour to improve his condition ; and thus it is also the seienc© 
of 3fan.-\- 

" Every man," says an eminent author, " should be well acquainted wiO^ 

* xMany of the nobility pay their head cooks a thousand a year. 

t Every body may now study Phrenology— Mr. Combe's book, originally publish^ ^ 
at 12s* may be now had for Is. 6d, 
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his own talents and capacities ; and in what manner they are to "be exercised 
and improved to the greatest advantage." 

When any set of men have for their ohject the good of mankind, the im- 
provement of the human race ; when, I say, men have for their ohject such 
iandable desires, it is but fair we give them a good reception, and listen atten- 
tively to their arguments : for they appeal to our I'eason ; they require us to 
reason on what they adduce; they do not command us to believe all they 
preach; no, that is not their object; they pursue a very different course, they 
meet ns on honourable terms, are influenced by pure conscientious motives, 
they bid us listen attentively, they only ask for a hearing, and would any one 
deny it them? is not " the proper study of mankind — man ?" Ought we not 
to hail with joy individuals who are endeavouring, who are trying to do good 
for their species ; not meet them coolly and indifferently, receiving them with 
apathy, and ridiculing that which we do not understand. Is this the way to 
investigate the truth of a system ? Is this the way to arrive at truth — to im- 
prove in science? Every individual has a right to respect for honourable in- 
tentions: even provided he does not effect his end, his object is the same ; he 
would have done good if he could: prejudice is the root of the evil : we hear 
of persons crying out at innovation upsetting old institutions and opinions, 
and filling the heads of the public with nonsense. It is easy to call a man 
an enthusiast ; but, it is not so easy to prove him one. Some portion of the 
press denounce this system without understanding any thing about it ; and 
then, under the cloak of freedom, abuse any honest-intentioned individual, 
who dares to think contrary to themselves; but there are some open to con- 
viction, who will encourage the honest and disinterested, who will assist them 
in laying open their views, who inquire and reason, and act as a check to 
those creatures who make it their business to abuse any person who has the 
courage, who has the desire, to make known any discoveries he may have 
made. 

Thus Phrenology has met with many antagonists, with many fierce oppo- 
nents, who were not particular as to the weapons they used, if they could hurl 
them with effect, at their intended victims; but, in spite of opposition, they 
go on with their inquiry, observing, and discovering from their own observa- 
tion, the truth of those principles that are laid^down for their investigation. 
That the study is well worth the attention of mankind, I think most must 
admit; it is a study interesting and improving, and one which cannot fail to 
be productive of benefit, because it is founded on fact. 

' I have before observed, that Phrenology does not owe its origin to hasty 
conjectures and rash conclusions, but to patient inquiry and observation ; and 
it may be as well to remark, that those gentlemen who have studied and be- 
lieved in the ti*uth of the science have through their life adhered to the truths 
the science contains — there have been no renegades, no changing of their opi- 
nions with respect to the science. This shows it is no phantom, but rests on 
the force of truth, and appeals to the understanding for conviction. 

It is admitted by all philosophers, that the brain is the organ of the mind ; 
and thus far then philosophers and phrenologists agree; and it is a well- 
known fact that aberration of intellect follows injuries of the brain. This 
then at once proves, that the mind has its origin in the brain — that they are 
connected. But phrenologists divide the brain into a number of parts, which 
they term organs, and to each organ they assign a particular function : in- 
stead of considering the brain a single organ, they consider it an aggregate of 
organs, denoting certain desires and powers of the mind. Here they are at 
issue with certain persons ; and the anti-phrenologists have not forgotten to 
tise as their weapons — ridicule, and the cry of materialism, fatalism, &c. Dr. 
John Elliston has remarked on this subject, '^ Much disgraceful invective, but 
no argument, has been written against the doctrine ; we are presented," he 
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continues, ** with a simple statement, that strength of certain paits of the 
mind is accjinpanied Ly stron"^ dtvelopment of cenain pons of the brain, 
and con'^equently of the skull." 

It is proved, I think, that the mind acts throucrh the medicm of the brain, 
by our not being able in a correct and rational manner to exercise the faculty 
if it is diseased ; for instance, idiots' and madmen's thoughts turn on strange 
and irrational things : now the question arises, whether the diversitr of 
thought arises through one organ, or throusrh a number of organs connected. 

Phrenologists, from observation, have discovered, that the brain is a com- 
bination of organs; not one single organ. It is well known, that diffcTent 
characters have different dispositions, tempers, habit«. Sec: one individual 
may be a good sculptor or painter, another may be an ingenioos mechanic, 
others may be eccentric. Knowing such facts to exist, and that there mi]Stl)e 
some mode of accounting for the diversity of character, phrenologists were led 
to consider, by a close study of nature, and they have been able to establi^it 
as an almost unerring fact, that the various projections of the brain indicate 
certain propensities and faculties. 

Thus far then this Science rests on the acknowledged fact, that the brain is 
the seat of the mind ; and on that fact they have prosecuted their studies— 
they have dissected and proved, that the brain is composed of distinct parts: 
" observ'ation and experience," they say, " have enabled us to point out the 
particular situation of the organ," and in support of their theory, they illus- 
trate their position by the development of certain organs in certain distin- 
guished and eccentric characters. Phrenologists say, that if we take the 
trouble to compare the developments of the brain in particular parts with 
particular manifestations of the mind, we shall be satisfied of the truth of 
their system. They say also, that, " if tlie brain were a single organ, we 
might naturally expect tliat talents and the energy of the propensities and 
sentiments should ])e in proportion to its size." But facts contradict the sup- 
position : "tlie brains of some animals are larger than that of man, and yet 
they are far hcliind him in sagacity and intelligence. The monkey and dog 
approach nearer to man in intelligence, than most of the larger animals, 
which have a much greater ponion ; as it seems impossible therefore to 
measure facnUics by the comparative size of the brain, we must have recourse 
to other means of ascerlainiAg the cause of the diversity" of character. Al- 
though large brains sometimes, but not always, denote great power of mind; 
by considering the brain a single organ, and considering its power in reference 
to other heads, the power and energy of the brain would solely depend on its 
size. We should not, by considering the brain a single organ, point out the 
particular talent or propensity of the individual ; neither should we deuote 
particular powers of the mind, by considering its size in reference to oUier 
heads. The " power," says Mr. Combe, " with which each faculty is capa- 
ble of manifesting itself, bears a proportion to the size of its organs : size 
appears to be essential to power, for a very energetic mind and a very small 
brain are never found concomitant." But size, independent of health, consti- 
tution, and exercise, cannot he taken as a criterion of the powers of the mind; 
therefore the temperaments, in a great measure, influence the qualities of the 
brain : neither can the faculties of man he detennined by the size of thebraiu? 
in relation to the size of the body ; because many animals have larger brains 
in proportion to their bodies, than man. 

Dr. Brigham says — the brain of a new-born infant weighs about 10 ounces; 
that of an adult generally 3 pounds and a half, apotiiecaries' weight, Ae- 
quently a little less: but if the mind of an adult has been long devoted to 
thought — if he has been engaged in constant study, his brain is usually in- 
creased beyond this weight: the brain of Byron, for instance, is said ^ 
have weighed 4 pounds and a half, and that of the illusUious Cuvier 4 pounds 
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13 ounces and a half. The size of the orphan increases from the time of birth 
till manhood, remains stationary from this period till old age, and then di- 
minishes in bulk and weight. The relative size of its different portions con- 
stantly varies during several of the first years of life ; and it is not until about 
the 7th year, that all its parts are formed. During childhood it is very soft, 
and even almost liquid under the finger ; and its different parts cannot be 
clearly distinguished. 

In order to prove that the brain is not a single organ, but a combination of 
organs, we might produce several facts: — 

" 1st. Because all the powers of the mind are not equally developed at the 
same time, but appear in succession ;" and the brain is formed as the jpowers 
of the mind attain perfection. Again, persons are not born with the same 
intellect. Tn dreaming, several faculties are awake, while others are asleep : 
if all acted through the instrumentality of one organ, this could not 
take place. " In partial idiocy and insanity, some faculties are deficient or 
decreased, and others are powerful and healthy. And lastly, because partial 
injuries of the brain do not equally affect the mental powers." 

Again, with regard to the brain, and its size constituting the power of the 
mind, — a child a year old does not manifest mental power at all equal to that 
of a man, when the brain arrives at its natural size : compare the brain of an 
idiot and any of our celebrated philosophers, and mark the difference. It is 
well known the brain is affected when it recieves a blow, or from the effect of 
opium, inflammation, &c. 

It must be evident to all inquiring minds — it must be evident to persons of 
observation, that a small brain does not give such mental energy to the cha- 
racter, as a large brain. 

Phrenologists take as their fundamental principles — 

1st. That the brain is the organ of the min(]. 

2nd. That different parts of the brain have different functions attached to 
them ; and that the size of each organ or part, is a criterion of its powers. 

The first is acknowledged, and the two last are assumed to be fully esta- 
blished by observation and facts produced by the phrenologists. 

From the preceding facts, it will easily be perceived, that the end and aim 
of Phrenology is the study of man — is to acquire knowledge of his nature, 
and the mode in which his education may be conducted most advantageously : 
it is to improve his species. 

" It shows," says Dr. Spurzeim, " that the powers of man are determined hy 
creation,* but that their actions are submitted to various conditions, for which 
they SiTe fully responsible, otherwise there could be no guilt or merit : moreover, 
man would not be answerable for his talents, were they not given him 'to be 
at the disposal as to his employment." 

The organs ascribed to man, by phrenologists, are more or less active in 
different individuals, and possess a controlling power over one another^ and take 
their direction accordingly : they may be trained and regulated by the force 
of education, in the same manner that various animals are trained to accom- 
plish various actions. 

Each power may be active by its internal energy, or by its being acted upon 
or excited hy other faculties : one faculty may be inactive from the want 
of energy on the part of the others. Hence arises the different powers of the 
mind in different persons, such as very benevolent persons, covetous persons, 
self-esteemed and obstinate persons, &c. Phrenology guides the several 
powers of the mind, directs the animal desires, and places them under due 

* At the creation of man, before the fall, the organs were so nicely bcilanced, as to 
produce perfect intelligence and perfect goodness. The present inferior condition 
of man, and the ascendancy of the animal propensities, is the consequence of that 
fall. 
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control : tbose passioDs that are strong can be modified, and the iateDectoal 
and moral or^ns more fully developed. 

A knowledge of man's organization — of the manifestations of his mind, his 
disposition, and capabilities, is ueces<:ary, in order to direct his edncation; it 
is necessary, in order to judge «hat employment he is best calculated for, 
iiihat department he i^ill excel in, or his natural inclination 'will lead him to 
study. We thus become acquainted with the association of his ideas. 

We find that human actions may be controlled, by discovering that the 
individual is prone to certain actions : we discover the natural abilities d 
man, and aim at the full development of his faculties. 

But it must l>e borne in mind, that every strong feeling cannot be over- 
come at once ; it can be checked — it may be directed, but it cannot be anni- 
hilated. Phrenology gives us tlie power of knowing and ascertaining how om 
orffon assuU another^ and therefore the being must be educated accordingly. 
The order of Phrenology is the order of nature. 

I now have to consider the utility of Phrenologfy; having endeavouied to 
prove that the science is not founded on error, but rests for security on a good 
and solid basis — that it receives its support from facts, and is illustrated by 
observation. But I cannot refrain from saying a few words on the oppositioi 
offered to it, on the ground of its tendency to make man unaccountable for his 
actions — to place him beyond the bound of control — that by admitting sneh a 
doctrine, we destroy free agency ; and that we cannot act as we would, bat as 
our organization directs. 

Phrenology does not destroy the responsibility of man to his Maker for his 
actions : no, it makes him the more responsible ; and it makes parents responsi- 
ble for the education of their offspring, that it is their duty to put them under 
such a system of instruction, as will lead to a full development of those powen 
which God has given to man, to make him lord of tlie creation. It is neces- 
sary that we know these propensities — it is necessary that we study them, or we 
cannot have command over our doings. We must know what our duty is before 
we can perfonu it ; we must know our tempers, dispositions, and talents, and 
then we can guide them. Man is a fallible being — and without intellect, 
without cultivatioD, it is his nature to giovel in the line of the inferior ani- 
mals ; he seeks in a savage stale to gratify his animal desires, to satiate bis 
appetite for animal pursuits, regardless of virtue, without considering himself 
resp< 'usible for his actions — virtue is prostrated to satiate the lusts of the flesh. 
When the intellectual powers, tliat grace the organization of man, are given 
him to place the othei"s under restraint, one is necessary to the other — the 
lower necessary to the energy' of the upper, the upper necessarj' to the control 
of the lower. 

We know a child will, if left to himself, take a path contrary to rectitude, 
because he has a natural tendency to depravity; and the circumstances in this 
worid, which are made up of these depravities, are likely to possess an in- 
fluence on his character : does it not then render it the more incumbent on 
parents and teachers, to know the bent and turn of tliose committed to their 
charge, tliat that direction, that control, tliat instruction, and that care may 
be bestowed upon them — and that those prayers may be offered to the throne 
of divine grace for the assistance of the Holy Spirit, which w ill be " a death 
unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness;" and which will make them fed 
that they are in this world only to prepare for another? 

Phrenology, applied to Education, shows that there is a " natural arrange- 
ment among the lacultics ; and this circumstance is, to a certain extent, the 
foundation of the moral character of man : — that human actions are objects of 
moral regulation : — that each faculty has a tendency to act, and the Inoiv- 
ledge of the motives or sources of our actions, and the difference of our natu- 
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Is there any very great immorality in all this ? Nay, does it not teach us 
that morality is necessary for the prosperity of mankind — and that it is our 
iaty to gain such an ascendancy over our actions, as will tend to the inculca- 
'Xon of the principles of morality ? 

It teaches us that certain feelings must be trained, that they must be 
2pradually overcome, and that this ascendancy must he accomplished gradu- 
illy ; it lays down those truths so important to he inculcated — so necessary 
to be acted on, that the employment of the faculties is so important, that in 
Education it is indispensably necessary to have a knowledge of them, and 
liow one organ acts in relation to, or controls another. 

And think ye, then, that it is not our duty — ^that it is not, morally speaking, 
incumbent on us, to study and direct them ; not heedlessly fall into the snares 
by which we may be surrounded? If it is possible, that our Creator has so 
ordained it, that we can control and have command over our actions, is it not 
committing a sin to look with apathy on the exertions of individuals who are 
expounding, and illustrating, and substantiating a system that puts us into 
possession of facts important to our rule and conduct? If nature has so 
ordained it, that different individuals shall possess different degrees of talent, 
that one shall be clever at one tiling, and one at another — is it not to our own 
interest, to the interest of society, to bring to perfection the taste implanted by 
nature in the individual ? We see men are born " sicklt/ or heahhi/, deformed 
or well -shaped, an idiot or a genius; it is only by adapting Education to the 
natural endowments of our species, that we can expect to be successful in our 
intentions. " The great failure hitherto of Education," says a celebrated wri- 
ter, " is our ignorance of the nature of man." Education cannot and will not 
succeed, as long as we continue to think that children are born alike, and 
may receive with equal advantage any kind of Education. 

How necessary it is to know the particular bent of children; not put 
them to those studies that make them detest their learning, that create in their 
minds a disrelish for instruction, that render every species of knowledge fri- 
gid and crabbed : we must suit their tastes — and guide it to that channel the 
most healthy for the mind, the most calculated to its full development. This 
can only be done from a study of their character — ^we must know the materials 
we are about to use. It is to be regretted, that so many persons who are par- 
ticalarly suited to certain employments, and who would in every respect have 
figured to their own advancement, ai'e often placed in circumstances so unfa- 
▼oorable to their organization. Children, at times, who have the lower feelings 
strong, are allowed to go on in, the full exercise of those powers which are 
rendered instruments of terror from their abuse ; hence arises much of that 
lowness of character, brought on from the want of attention on the part of 
parents — from wholesome admonition not being given in their early days; 
and thns, led from one crime to another, they go on in their reckless career, 
seeking only to gratify those propensities that have obtained complete control 
over the intellect. 

Education is meant to reform the heart, sooth the feelings, and strengthen 
the mind ; and it uses, or ought to use, those means most likely to produce 
these happy effects. It is not the learning or the reading that makes man a 
sentient being; it is his thinking, reflecting, and reasoning on those subjects 
that engage his attention, or come under his observation : he should aim at 
originality ; and the grand endeavour of Education ought to be to make us 
think ; not to receive the opinions ef others, without putting them to the test 
of OUT reason. 

Phrenology is most admirably calculated to make men thinkers, and to 
give that energy to their address which is commanding and convincing ; it 
teaches them to exercise those faculties which give grace to the character of 
the individual ; it makes him feel that he is so organized, as to possess the 

Vol. ll.'^Decenjber^ 1835. l l l 
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power of cnjoyinpf those intellectual pleasures ■wliieli awaken his mind to a 
sense of duty to that Being who has given to man such a diversity of organs, 
each having their due and proper control over the other ; he feels he is 
placed in a position that makes him accountahle for the tise of them ; thus 
arises that command and control over ourselves which is necessary and im- 
portant. 

To the instructor what a helpmate is Phrenology ; it will teach him at once 
to make allowance for the difference in the mental power of the children; he 
knows that we are not all bom with a like degree of mind, and that one kind 
of knowledge to some minds is jyreferahle to another. The instructor will not 
destroy the relish of his pupil for acquiring knowledge, by making him learn 
those tasks, at once nauseous and useless — he will not produce that mental 
labour for the sake of a punishment ; but being acquainted with the capahili- 
ties of his pupils, he will create in their minds a relish for those subjects, at 
once alluring and applicable to the purposes of social life. The Phrenological 
instructor knows that a too early application to learning is productive of bad 
effect, and that the young mind, like the young body, requires great care and 
attention, to keep it in health, and bring it to perfection, not to load or glut 
the young pupil with subjects beyond his power, and then because he does not 
possess the mental energy of the adult, use coercive measures for the purpose 
of embuing his mind with that instruction which he cannot learn by intense 
application. 

It must be evident to all, that an instructor who has a knowledge of the 
powers of the mind, combined with a knowledge of the structure of the body, 
is a far more fit person to have the care of children, than the broken-down 
tradesman; or any other individual, with a knowledge of the classics, of the 
numeration table, and the four first rules of arithmetic, with the addition of 
being able to handle a cane with tolerable dexterity : it must, I say, be evident 
to all, that the course of nature is the most efficient, and the most enticing— 
to gi'adually progress ; as nature bestows her bounty on the organization of 
the young — as the mind grows, so let the studies proceed ; and if this be the 
system adopted, the pupil may \vcil exclaim, 

" My mind to me a kingdom is." 

Phrenology teaches us, tliat mental precocity is not that desirable object as 
by many believed ; on the contrary, it must be considered as a disease. The 
mind of the young must not be considered so strong as the mind of the adult; 
as the body grows, so does the mind ; and we find that as the child increases 
in bodily strength, so does he increase in mental vigour — his organs are form- 
ed, and the brain increases to its natural size ; therefore as the body gradually 
enlarges in bulk, and as the child grows in strength, so does the mind assume 
that strength and fitness for those studies which are too often given to the 
young. The mind, therefore, is intimately connected with the body: the 
mtellect of a child cannot be compared to the intellect of a man. Precisely 
as the braia assumes its natural size, so does the mental energy assume its 
growth ; and Phrenolog}' directs its aid to the full development of the mind 
in connexion with the body, and proves that mental energy increases with the 
growth of tlie individual. From childhood upwards, the mind and the body 
grow in the same proportion — bearing testimony to the truth of the Science 
of Phrenology. 

Phrenology, used as an instiiiment in Education, or rather Education based 
on the principles of Phrenology, is likely to effect those important ends so 
much desired and sought after by philanthropists : it is the treating the mind 
as composed of various functions — which require as great care and attention 
for their development, growth, and perfection, as the body for its growth, 
strength, and health. What physiology is to the body. Phrenology will he to 
the winf?— that care and that attention will be paid to the early cultivation of 
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the manifestations of the mind, as is paid to the growth of the hody ; it will 
l)e found that a sound mind is equally as important as a sound hody ; and 
that the two essential hranches of Education — Physiology and Phrenology, 
^will aid and assist each other. And until the mind is phrenologically treated, 
that old system of drudgeiy and lahour in Education must and will continue. 
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" In Education, all the difference lies : 
Woman, if tav^ht, would he as hold and wise 
As haughty man, improved hy arts and rules: 
Where God makes one, neglect makes twenty fools." 

Although we are not able to go to the full extent of our quotation, 
as regards the power of Education on the female mind, we are, never- 
theless, quite ready to add our testimony to that of our Edinburgh 
friends, on the propriety of giving to females a much more liberal 
and sterling education than that which is generally afforded them. 
The physical constitution of females equally precludes them from the 
higher kinds of mental as from the more robust kinds of bodily 
strength: their sensations follow each other too rapidly, ^nd their 
feelings are too acute for them to rise to the higher sciences with any 
probability of success; but in all that regards the development of 
moral feeling, woman stands pre-eminent : and this is wisely ordained ; 
because she is to be a motJier — because it is her's to rear and educate 
her ofispring in those early years, when perception rides on the wings 
of ecstacy, and feeling drops, like the Arabian trees, a medicinal gum. 
From the subjoined account we find that an institution exists at Ediu" 
burgh, in which young ladies receive a scientific and philosophic 
education; and that natural history, natural philosophy, and the 
mathematics are cultivated with much ardour by the seminants. Now, 
there cannot be any thing as regards Female Education of more im- 
portance than that the female should be so educated — 1st, that she 
may be a companion to the man of sense ; and, 2ndly, that she should 
be able to impart to her children the outlines of a scientific course of 
training. At the same time we do not know of any character more 
nauseating than the learned — the blue-stocking wife. We know that 
nine out of ten learned, scientific ladies will never get husbands, for 
the men will be afraid of them ; and, therefore, although we advocate, 
to the fullest extent, a liberal and philosophic education for " the 
ladies," we would, at the same time, enter our protest as cordially 
against their being made " learned, ^^ and of their being drilled thi-ougli 
those masculine studies which the men can apply, and which the 
women never can. For this reason we were induced to smile, when 
we read that forty young ladies had studied mathematics, and were 
able to solve quadratic equations. Now, although music may be 
objectionable in some points, and dancing in others, this is infinitely 
worse. But the word Geometry sounds grandly ; there is something 
about it which strikes the mind with awe ; and it must be forsooth, fit- 
ting or not fitting, mixed up with every plan of Education, propound- 
ed hj professing professors. But, we believe, the tailors now apply 
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the principles of geometry to the cutting out of pantaloons, splatter- 
dashes, and gallowgaskins ; if so, it may probably be applied to milli- 
nery and dress-making : unless so appHed, we cannot see the utility 
of the study. Dr. Johnson^ who sometimes uttered some very foolish 
things, which have passed with us for sage observations, on account 
of the smart manner in which they were worded, said that a woman's 
geometry should be confined to her stretching out the clothes lines 
at right angles ; her geography, to a thorough knowledge of the state 
of every room and every cupboard in the house ; her botany, to her 
kitchen garden ; and her chemistry to the making of pickles and pre- 
serves, and the process of analytic cookery. We would not urge this 
argument, but agree with the Ladies' College in its fundamental 
principles, viz., that of raising woman, by Education, to a higher 
place in society ; but there is a point beyond which it will not be 
proper to advance, and to which nature herself has fixed barriers not 
to be surmounted by all the colleges in the world. Lord Brougham 
was censured for wishing to exclude the ladies from the House of 
Lords. This showed his lordship's wisdom, more than the publica- 
tion of the Penny Magazine : a political wife must be the greatest 
calamity under heaven ; and the next to it would be the purely learned 
wife. We shall be glad to see Female Education advancing upon the 
principles of the Ladies' College, under these restrictions ; and for 
that reason lay the account taken from the Scotsman before our readers. 

FEMALE EnUCATION. 

We bestowed our hearty commendations on the plan of the Institution in 
Great Stuart Street, when it was opened last year ; out we never had an op- 
portunity of inspecting it till some days ago. We witnessed the proceedings 
only in one class, Dr. Reid's ; but these were so novel and interesting, that we 
cannot forbear offering a few remarks upon them. We found forty or fifty 
young ladies performing Chemical experiments at three long tables. Fifty 
jets of gas issuing through the tables, served them in lieu of furnaces. Near 
each jet was a common wine glass, an assortment of broad and narrow slips 
of window glass, bits of white paper, and at regular intervals a few bottles 
containing acids, alkalies, infusions of vegetable blue, or other chemical sub- 
stances. The lecture was just concluded, and the experiments had a refer- 
ence to the subjects discussed in it. The nature of Prussian Blue, for in- 
stance, and the process for making it, was described in a veiy few words. 
Presently each of the pupils placed a small quantity of one substance on a 
slip of paper, then put another upon it, mixed the two with a glass rod, and 
the Blue was forthcoming. The effects of acids and alkalies upon the vege- 
table infusion were shown in another experiment : the method of taking casts 
iji plaster of Paris (shillings and half-crowns were employed) ; the mode of 
crystallizing some salt, whose name we forget ; and various other chemical 
processes were illustrated by experiments, which were performed by every one 
of the young ladies present. After each experiment, questions were put by 
the teacher as to the nature of the substances used, and the change ensu- 
ing ; and they were answered by the fifty voices simultaneously. This prac- 
tical chemistry lasted half an hour. The ladies seemed to be generally from 
15 to 18 years of age; some were probably about 12, and others about 20. 
Though young, however, they were neither timorous nor awkward ; but went 
through the manipulations with an alacrity and zest, which showed that there 
was much of pleasure and nothing of taskwork in the exercise. The object, 
of course, is not to qualify ladies for the business of the Laboratory, but to give 
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them clearer couceptions of the facts and principles of the science, and to fix 
them better in the memory. The novelty of the thing ; the sight of so many 
happy young females, whose faces were beaming with beauty, health, and 
vivacity, so employed, gave no small degree of interest to the spectacle. We 
could not help feeling that it was one of the "signs" which prognosticate, 
that the coming age will not be exactly the "doubje" of the present. We 
see, moreover, from the Report lately published by the Directors, that forty 
young ladies last year studied mathematics, and not only got safely over the 
pons asinorum, but — marvel of marvels — went through five books of Euclid, 
and passed so far over the threshold of Algebra as to solve quadratic equa- 
tions ! It is easy for witlings to ridicule all this, and to ask whether a lady is 
to neglect the care of her children, and the concerns of the kitchen and laun- 
dry, for the study of acids and triangles? Generally, the sagacious persons 
who put these queries, think it a most judicious employment of a boys time, 
to make him spend years upon such improving and inspiring themes as hie 
hiBc hoc, and the other lumber of declensions, conjugations, and Syntax rules 
of Latin and Greek ! When Lord Chesterfield called women " children of 
a larger growth," his scorn was misdirected. He should have libelled the 
other sex, who have curtailed the female mind of its fair proportions by a 
frivolous and enervating education. Nature, in bestowing the same faculties 
on both sexes, clearly indicated that they were to be employed on the same 
objects. Women require special training for the duties of a mother, and men 
for those of a profession. Beyond this, it is nature's dictate, that the whole 
field of intellectual study (with some small and obvious exceptions) should be 
open to both. Each sex has indeed its peculiar aptitudes ; but all the sub- 
lime truths of physical science, all the instructive themes of morals, politics, 
and religion, are within the capacity of either. Considered as a source of 
pure enjoyment, it is unjust and tyrannical to shut out the female sex from 
scientific pursuits : two-thirds of the happiness of married life ought to lie in 
companionship ; and does any one doubt that an enlightened man will prefer 
a companion who can exchange ideas with him on all the most profound and 
interesting subjects of cogitation, to one whose thoughts are incapable of 
rising above frivolous gossip ? Then, «s to the matenial relations, whether 
will a son reap more improvement from, or feel greater respect for, an intel- 
lectual woman, or a mere notable housewife ? The married lady of the Ches- 
terfieldian school certainly occupies no very elevated moral position. She is 
kept in her lord's house partly for the purpose of giving heirs to the family, 
partly as a sort of upper domestic to superintend the minage, partly as a small 
artist to amuse the guests with indifferent music, and partly as a holiday 
figure to be covered with finery and exhibited at the head of the table. Any 
knowledge beyond the common odds-and-ends of fashionable education, pro- 
cures for the lady the unenviable distinction of a female pedant, a bore, or a 
blue-stocking! Luckily the manners and prejudices in which these barbar- 
ous notions originated, are fast disappearing, and changes are now in progress 
which will restore women to their proper rank as intellectual beings, an^ 
which will at the same time render them better wives, better mothers — more 
happy in themselves, and more respected. This Institution is, we believe, 
almost unique. It is a day-school only ; but the circle of instruction is so 
complete, that it well merits the name of a Ladies' College. We are glad 
to hear of its success. 
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THE IRISH DOMINIE— A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

Paddy, as all the world knows, is a queer sort of accommodating creature ; 
go where he will, he is sure to find himself at home. Let him turn his hand 
to any sort of craft or profession he may, whether fit for it or not, he contrires 
to extract a livelihood out of it. If the humhle drudgferies of dyking and 
ditching, the most common occupation of Hihemian strollers in this country, 
fail to keep soul and body together, Pat can easily ascend in the scale of 
accomplishments ; and, by the charms of his enlivening brogue, he is sure to 
worm himself into some bit of a genteel job, upon the strength of which h 
acquires a residence, and fixes himself down in the suburbs of some town or 
village, with a wife and sixteen ragged children, as regular paupers, and pests 
to the whole neighbourhood. To this class of lucky adrentareis belonged 
Barney O'Leary. Barney httd been a soldier in his youth, and bore honoiu^ 
able scars in the most honourable parts of his person, which some malidowly 
insinuated had been inflicted, not with sword or bayonet, but by tibe hand(H 
an unmannerly town-crier, who had discharged his duty on Barney's shoul- 
ders for making too free with a parson's hen-roost. However this maybe, 
Barney maintained a decent character in the army, saving and excepting in 
the article of sobriety. At the peace of 1815, the King having no morense 
for him, he was thrown on the wide world ; the only certificate of his valon 
being a wooden substitute for a leg he lost at Toulouse, for which di8meml)er- 
ment he considered the British Government liable to him in an action of 
damages, as that battle he declared had been fought after the treaty wss 
fiigned. On returning to Ireland, he found some difficulty in locating him- 
self, not so much for want of a parish, as for want of employment suited to 
his capacity. Bidding adieu to his ungrateful country, he crossed the chan- 
nel at Donaghadee, and begged his way through the counties of Wigton, 
Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, and Roxburgh, until his career was suddenly ar- 
rested by the German Ocean. There he found himself in " a sea of troubles," 
and began, like Hamlet, to soliloquize on the desperate alternative of making 
an honest shift by stealing, or wending his way back to Ballymacarret Ma- 
nnal labour he disliked ; and the significant warning which met his eye at 
every corner of the road, " All vagrAnts taken up and whipped," reminded 
him that he ran some risk of having certain disagreeable reminiscences called 
up afresh, unless he could give some rational account of himself. Fortu- 
nately for Barney's personal security he had that within him, which served 
him at a pinch, and saved him from the clutch of the law against begging. 
He had, as he said, "got the huddecation of ajintleman," that is, he conld 
read the Bible from the beginning to the Proverbs of Solomon, bating the 
kittle names in Genesis and Nehemiah; he could cipher through Dilworthas 
far as the Multiplication table, and was able to sign his own name without 
much wrong spelling. On the faith of these accomplishments he commenced 
schoolmaster; and when our acquaintance with him began, he was settled in 
^that capacity at a small village near Dunbar, on the coast of East-Lothian. 
His qualifications were not of the most profound sort, but such as they were, 
he continued to make the most of them. His stock of anecdotes made hiw 
a favourite with all his employers ; he could talk to them of " hair-breadth 
escapes, and moving accidents by flood and field;" and as truth was not so 
much his object as to get scholars, his relations sometimes landed so far on 
the romantic, as to be sufficiently amusing. His personal appearance added 
greatly to the humour of his stories ; the cheeks were slightly puckered, be- 
tween which his mouth extended, curved upwards at the extremities, and re- 
sembling, when he smiled, the new moon within a parenthesis. One solitary 
tooth projected from his upper mandible, which gave to his whole physiognomy 
an air "'* ^sible drollery. 

Of f teaching, little can be said in the way of praisti TU^ 
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proper names he never meddled with when they exceeded three syllahles ; 
and if a long word came in the way, he told the hoys to skip it, as it must 
be either Capernaum or Melchizedec. On one occasion he was exceedingly 
puzzled what to make of a passage in Genesis ; the class were floundering 
among the progenitors of Ahraham, where it is said, " these eight children 
Milcah bare.'' Stop, read that yerse again,'' said the astounded pedagogue ; 
the verse was read, but still he could make no satisfactory explanation of a 
fact vvhich appeared to him so utterly incredible. Finding his reputation at 
stake, and that it would lower his dignity to show his ignorance, he thus got 
out of the dilemma. " Now mind, boys, ye'll observe, as there were eight of 
them, its possible they might milk a hear!^^ Barney had a capital knack of 
keeping both parents and children in good humour. An honest woman, who 
had a dolt of a son, complained to him that she was sorry to find her boy 
wanted a capacity. " Arrah, now, no matter, my duck, I'll buy him one my- 
self, and just put it down to the quarter's wage." The only danger he had to 
enconnter was in the pupils getting wiser than their teacher. One boy had fairly 
gone the round of his master's whole encyclopaedia of knowledge, and his pa- 
rents naturally wished him to be instructed in some of the higher branches 
of education. This was a puzzler ; but Barney, nothing daunted, was deter- 
mined to face it out. Geography was the science fixed upon as the most appro- 
priate study for a youth of such shining parts. The delighted parent, who 
already saw in this child a second Arrowsmith, gave Barney a commission 
with full power to buy maps the first time he went to Edinburgh. A visit to 
the capital was the consequence; the commission was executed, and. the 
dominie returned to give an account of his stewardship. A wrapper of paper 
was oaiefully unfolded in presence of the grateful and admiring parents, and 
the purchase was found to contain two sheets, the one being a drawing of the 
shaft of a coal mine, and the other a plan of the ancient city of Jerusalem, 
both of which Barney had coft of a flying stationer, who, in those days, kept 
bis stock regularly up against the wall at the head of Leith Walk. This 
milncky expos^ completely ruined Barney's character in the department of 
the fine arts, and he determined to stick in future to Dilworth and the Old 
Testament 

His erratic habits occasionally broke in upon the routine of his academical 
duties. Sometimes he would disappear for a fortnight at a time, nobody 
knowing where he was. On one occasion, a neighbouring farmer found him 
playing at rmdey powley on Musselburgh race-course ; and after being tricked 
out of bis cash, he had recourse to an old travelling companion, in the shape 
of a regimental fife, which never failed to melt the hearts of the charitable. 
A worse fault than absenteeism was his inveterate afiection for ardent spirits: 
he could not exist a day without ^' a dthrop o' the creathur," and took the 
most ingenious plans to find some decent pretext for gratifying his ruling 

STopensity. He could mimic fainting and epileptic fits to admiration; one 
ay he would be tormented with dyspepsy, and the next with an insufierable 
wind at his stomach; but let his troubles be outward or inward, whatever 
their nature or origin might be, a dram was the only species of medicine that 
yielded him relief. Fortunately there happened to be, at the distance of a 
mile from the school, a small shop where snufi" and whisky were retailed, and 
to this favourite resort Barney's visits were observed to be very frequent. He 
put it upon the score of health, alleging that a walk of two miles was neces- 
sftiy for his shattered constitution ; but the neighbours remarked that he seldom 
got more than one-half of his recreation accomplished, as he generally re- 
quired to be conveyed home on a hand-barrow. 

Aldiough accustomed to a militaiy life, Barney was by no means a strict 
^iplinarian in his school ; and no part of his whole academical system was 
^^ote singular than his mode of punishing. The offender was not visited with 
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insiantancon*; f!ap;cI1ation on the committal of the offence, but a faithful ac- 
count of his cleliiKiiiencieK wm treasured up against a day of leckoning and 
>vrath. It was not to he expected that in a conp^eprntion of some three score 
and ten sturdy vagabonds, perfect order could al^\ay$ he maintained ; and 
there were times when the deafening uproar and confusion gave to his semi- 
nary the resemblance of pandemonium. Often, oiten, did Barney, unable to 
repress tlic horrible sedition of the rebellious dogs, mount his stool and dare 
them to the combat with uplifted crutch — ^** Come on ye incarnate devils, come 
all on at once, and do not torment the sowl out o' me wid yer blasphemies." 
Tlis punishments, as we have said, were dealt out only at particular seasoDS. 
Tlie clay was kept secret, and up to tlie moment when the fearful reckoning 
began, not a boy in the school knew what was to happen. Barney's face be- 
trayed no signs of anger or vengeance ; he came to his work calm and col- 
lected as usual. The first indicalitm which tlie trembling urchins had of the 
coming storm, was the putting on of tlie window shutter. The door was then 
carefully bolted, and then thwack, tliwack, thwack ! boo, hoc, hoo ! com- 
menced the work of promiscuous castigation. Saure qui pent became the 
order of the day ; happy the lucky rascal that could ensconce himself behind 
a table, or find shelter under a form. As all was darkness and confusion, the 
taws descended on the innocent and the guilty alike. During this uproarious 
scene, the alanned parents congregated to the spot, and endeavoured to get 
access, begging and imploring for admission ; but the dominie was inex- 
orable. At length, when his physical energies were absolutely exhausted, he 
proclaimed a truce, the window wits opened, and the skulking imps crawled 
forth from their lurking holes to resume their tasks. Barney looked as calm 
and placid as if a hair of his temper had never been ruffled ; and the parents, 
seeing the tempest fairly over, returned to their houses. Thus for several 
years did the capricious pedagogue continue " to teach the young idea how 
to shoot," until the " march of intellect" found him out, and then, alas! 
" Othello's occupation was gone!" But Barney was too knowing to break 
his heart about trifles ; he took to his regimental fife, and tchistled together a 
few shillings, with which be purchased a small stock in trade ; and the last 
time we saw him, he was limping behind a crazy cart of crockery, drawn by 
an ass, ringing two pots together, and bawling at the top of his lungs in the 
Cowgate of Edinburgh. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

The Immaterial System of Man Contemplated hi accordance with the BeauUfvl 
and the Sublime, and in reference to a Plan for General Education, 

Tr the great mind of Rali)h Ciulwortb, the author of the Intellectual 
System, sunk under its mighty tasks, what shall we expect from the 
efforts of a lady who professes her " ignorance of most of the theories 
extant as applicable to any of the occult subjects she has j)resumed to 
explain ; and who proceeds without intermeddling with the opinions 
of others (this would be impossible) simply to sfcite her own deduc- 
tions, drawn from her long-accumulated stores of ideas, conceptions, 
and observations.^' Our admiration of the intellectual efforts of the 
fair sex must not however blind us to the truth, that the authoress of 
these volumes has stepped upon those aiiy heights which instead of 
affording ' ' "comprehensive view she anticipated, have produccHl 
dizzin' 'ection of vision. In looking from her proud ek- 
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vation, she does occasionally catch a glimpse of the beautiful and the 
sublime; but when she attempts to stretch her eye into the hearths 
and homes below, to the busy throngs of men which make up the 
living mass of humanity, she mistakes a chimney for a man, a pair of 
old women trudging to market, in their red cloaks, for a couple of 
cavaliers ; or a drove of sheep for a patch of snow. We may imagine 
the fair authoress, from these heights, thus addressing the world on 
the imnoaterial system : 

'' In the immaterial system all the powers work unseen ; all is occult and 
mysterious within ; and the image, like the ohiect from whence it irradiates, is 
in its identity equally incomprehensible. The type and the prototype are 
essentially the same, and the analogy subsisting between these (the conception 
of which shone upon me like the morning star, in the full effulgence of its 
brightness), which 1 have been "permitted to apprehend has tended to elucidate 
what still appeared most obscure in my long cherished system of man, and 
has given to it a degree of stability far exceeding my most sanguine expecta- 
tions."* 

We would certainly not condemn a book from one solitary passage ; 
but, unfortunately for the public, the above quotation affords a fair 
specimen of the style, the notions, and the mysticism of the writer. 
We have waded through the book ; occasionally, indeed, stirred from 
the dozing into which we irresistibly fell, from the monotony of lohg 
string^s of words passing before us, to which we could attach no mean- 
ii*g> oy ft flash of light in which the woman appeared in some of her 
moral glory. We could not but be moved by such passages as the 
following — 

" As man advances in his progress towards maturity, Love branches out 
into numerous ramifications, and continues to form a delightful shelter over 
the soil which gives it nourishment. It spreads from infantile fondness to 
filial attachment, to friendship. It branches out into the union of hearts, to 
conjugal, to parental affection : it ascends to patriotism, to universal benevo- 
lence, to the adoration of the Supreme Being. Love rejoices wlien man 
enters into the pale of existence ; Love mourns at liis departure, bedews his 
closing eyes, and moistens the lifeless form, dissolving to mingle with kindred 
dust. Love presided over the birth of all things — Love will survive the wreck 
of all." 

Such passages occurring at intervals induced us to read on ; but 
still, as we read we could not fix upon any single principle, much less 
a set of principles, useful in the work of self-knowledge, or in educa- 
tion. An ignorance of what is already known of the human mind is 
manifest in every chapter : and the same may be said as regards the 
phenomena of the natural world. The beautiful and the sublime, 
are the touch-stone of all knowledge and all virtue — the stiiiidard 
by which our natural powers of body and of mind are measiircHl, 
and even the pure motives which should govern the soul ; and 
like the word pretty, used by the child, serves to designate all 
that is to be seen, known, felt, and understood ; and the changes 
are so successively rung upon these terms as to make us think 
at one time that the authoress must be a disciple of Kant; at 
another of Gall and Spurzhiem ; at another, of Dr. Brown ; and at 
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another, of Walking Stewart. If it is true that incomprehensibility 
and mysteriousness are parts of the sublime, these volumes have a 
fair claim to the character of sublimity. And if the line of beauty be 
a curve, there are so many curvatures in what we may call the very 
spine of this work, as to make it more than beautiful. In that part of 
the work, however, relating to Education, some new and valuable sug- 
gestions are introduced ; and the Christian spirit in which the work 
itself is written, highly attests the purity of the motives which influ- 
enced the authoress to give her ideas to the public ; and we may say, that 
some of the views she entertains on this subject are such as to recom- 
mend the work strongly to the public attention. Her views are, in 
every sense of the word, purely Christian ; and breathe the *' tender 
charity," which is ever die handmaid of an elevated faith. On the 
whole, much is to be gleaned from the work of an interesting' and use- 
ful kind; and, although the authoress is evidently unable to cope 
with the difficulties of her subject — and difficulties they are of no 
common kind — she has not written her book in vain : many portions 
of it contain evidence that she has thought profoundly; many of the 
metaphysical facts well illustrate the machinery of the mind ; and the 
whole is calculated to glorify God in the highest, and to promote 
peace on earth, and good will towards men. 



Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book, By Bernard Barton. Fisher and Co., 

Newgate Street. 

The Juvenile Annuals have, in general, very little that is juvenile 
about them ; and those of the present year are some of them in the 
predicament of the spoiled child, whose autobiography we gave a short 
time since, growing out of their pretty teeth and white curls. The 
present publication, however, is really what its name imports, a Juve- 
nile Scrap-Book ; and we congratulate the publishers on having for 
its author a poet who, above all other of our British poets, is capable 
of dealing with the innocence of the youthful mind. The poet of the 
alFeetions we are sure has never been more pleasingly employed ; and 
we are equally certain rarely better employed than in the work before 
us. On looking on the plates and the poetry, we saw at once why 
painting and poetry were hand-maids. Painting leads you to ih^ 
base of the temple of the human heart ; poetry introduces you within 
the sanctuary. The poetic accompaniments to the twenty plates con- 
tained in the Juvenile Scrap-Book, not only reflect the living image 
that lived in the painter's soul, but even add a higher and purer 
charm than any that ever had existence there ; because it is the charm 
which religion evolves from our better and purer sympathies. Many 
of the plates are gems ; but as gems receive a lustre from the setting, 
so do these from the refined and bright metal by which they are 
surrounded : but the chief charm of this work is its simplicity, and 
the hold that every subject has upon the aflfections. The " Children 
in the Wood," and " Little Bed Ridinghood," bring us back again to 
those happy days, " when the heart was hke a bird," and the rejoicing 
spirit sung to every lovely and pleasing thing; and the poet has 
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thrown around them an atmosphere, in which children of a larger 
growth may well rejoice, because it partakes of the air of that para- 
dise, in which the voice of God was heard in the cool of the day. 

To those who would throw beauty into the soul, as well as upon the 
eye of a child, this work will be one of the best for the purpose ; and 
to those who would make the tender heart as glowing as the brilliant 
eye in the Christmas party, it will be prized as a valuable auxiliary. 
Prom it the parent may teach, and the child will learn, what will not 
be likely to wither in the falling of the leaf, and which will keep the 
heart green in the sear time of its age. 



Tlie Air, By Robert Mudie. 

We have already expressed our opinion* on " The Heaven " and *' The 
Earth," by this author. The present volume, if it may not equal in 
interest the former volumes, surpasses them in useful information ; 
and although that information may, in some instances, be too elabo- 
rately drawn out, yet, we think the volume, taken as a whole, to be 
one of the most fitting for the instruction of youth. The nature of the 
subject allows considerable latitude for observation ; and the author, 
we think, has availed himself very successfully of the opportunity thus 
offered of communicating much that is valuable to man as an organized 
and relative being. The principle defect in this, and in the other 
volumes, is the length of the sections, which ought to have had sub- 
divisions. The author must recollect that those who read volumes of 
this kind are not to be borne along, as in a tale or novel, on the wings 
of passion or of the imagination. Tlie faculties of perception, reflec- 
tion, and judgment, are called into exercise — slow but sure movers. 
Much thought is required to apprehend this volume ; conclusions are 
to be drawn ; facts are to be taken up, and safely lodged in the store- 
house of our ideas. Thirty or forty pages without a relief is too much, 
therefore, to occupy the mind at a time ; and the author would have 
much improved his works by the substitution of a different classifica- 
tion, and of shorter chapters. Should new editions of the works be 
required, attention to this would be of advantage to the reader and to 
the book itself. 



E$8ays on the Distinguishing Traits of the Christian Character, 

By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 

Tab pubHsher has conferred a benefit on the public, by the piiblica- 
tic» erf these Essays. There are few of the American Avriters who hold 
sounder theological opinions than Dr. Spring. The little book before 
m is purely Evangelical, and contains much that will search the heart 
and conscience of the reader — much that will induce him to look into 
hia own mind — much that will touch those who have the form of 
godliness, denying the power thereof — and much that will comfort 
and strengthen the true believer. A better book for the young Chris • 
tian we have rarely met. It appeals to the reason and the understiind - 
ing, strengthened in ail its positions by the '* Law and the testimony.'" 
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The Pastor^s Daughter : or Conversations between the late Dr. B. Payson and 

his Child. Seelej, Fleet Street 

Wb have often said that Religion is not to be taught to young chil- 
dren, by requiring them to repeat, without knowing, unmeaning 
strings of dogmas, whether in the form of Catechisms or Creeds. Not 
but Catechisms, containing as they do, the first and leading principles 
of the Christian faith, ought to be resorted to at a proper time ; and 
that a Creed, founded on Scripture, as we believe the Apo&tles' Creed 
to be, is of high advantage in bringing the grand essentials of Religion 
to a focus. We dissent, however, to the usual modes of teaching 
Rehgion to children, by teachers, or parents ; because it is taught 
unexperimentally. We beheve that children of the earliest age may 
and do experience vital godliness ; and that a judicious and pious 
person will not find it a difficult task to make a child understand what 
vital godliness is. The Conversations of Dr. Payson with his Child, 
on the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, approach very nearly our 
views on the way religious instruction should be communicated ; and 
if we would recommend any book to the notice of the Sunday-School 
Teacher, it would be this Httle volume. The following short extract 
beautifully illustrates the method and manner of giving religions in- 
struction, by the author : — 

CHAPTER IV. 
" My son give me thine heart." 

" Pa," said Maria, suddenly, one day, after she had been thinking some 
time; "Pa, what does heart mean? When you talk about my heart, I can't 
think of any thing but those gingerbread hearts that we eat." 

" You know, dear, that your heart is pot any thing that you can see." 

" O yes, pa, I know that ; I know my heart is not hke those ; but I want to 
know what it is like." 

"You know there is something within you which loves and hates; this 
something is your heart. So when God says, * Give me your heart,' he means 
* love me.' " 

" Pa, it seems as if I wanted to love God, but I don't know how." 

"You know how to love me, don't you?" 

" O yes, papa." 

" But I never told you how to love me." 

" O, hut that is very different." 

"Different,— how?" 

" Why, papa, I see you, and know all ahout you, and you love me." 

" Do you love nohody that you have never seen, Maria?" 

" I don't know, papa ; yes, to he sure, I love grandpapa, and uncle George, 
and aunt Caroline, but then I have heard you talk ahout them, papa ; and I 
know that you love them, and they have sent me presents." 

" So I have talked to you ahout God ; and you know that I love him, and 
he has made you more presents than everybody else in the world. Besides> 
you love people sometimes who have never given you any thing, and whon^ 
none of us have ever seen. Don't you remember little Henry and his Beareri" 

" Yes, papa, I love Henry, I am sure." 

" You see, then, it is possible to love the characters of people whom yo^ 
have never seen. Now the character of God is infinitely lovely; he deserves 
to be loved more than all other beings together. And if you love those who 
have been kind to you, only think what God has done for you. He gave jo^ 
parents to take care of you, when you could not take care of yourself; he b»s 
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a you food auA clolbing, and bcaith niid I'riead^. Hi) has watched o 
II bj night and by day; and when you were SKk, he made you well. A 
now nhen lie comes to you, after all this, and says, 'My daughter, give i 
thine heart,' yon say, ' No, I can't, I don't Itnow how ; I can love ray falifc 
and mother, and brothers and sisters, hut I can't Iotb God, who gave them a 

J^Biia, bursting into tears, replied, " 0, pupo, I will, I do love him." 

ffPerlwp you think so now, Maria." 

go, I shall alnavs lave him; I know I shall. " 

Sm father smiled. 

rPapa, jou cannot see into ray heart; how do you know that I do n 

frSilppose yon should come to me every day, and say. ' Dear papa, how fM 
n you!' and then go right away, and cUsobej me, — could I buliove youi"'i 
!* No, papa." 

CWell, dear, how can I believe that you love God, when I st 
f doing those things that he forbids ? " 



TTit PTiilanlhropic Rfperloiy of Plans and Swjgetliom far Improving the t._ 

dilion of the Labiniring Poor. By John iluU. Ridgeway, PiccadiUy. 1)4 
Thb plans introduced into tbia excellent little work are of three kind^l^ 
lat, those relating to popular education — 2nd, those relating 
vident institutions — 3rd, plans and suggestions for benefit institutiona, 
of a general nature. The first section comprises dame schools, infant 
Bcbools, cheap village schools, day schools for manufacturing and 
populous districts, sabbath schools, moveable school rooms, Dr. Fol- 
ieaaberg's agricultural schools, seamen's, fishermen's, and ship achools; 
librariea for achoola, villages, shi]>s, kitchens, kc. The second sec- 
tion comprehends a variety of societies of the highest importance, in 
every village and town in the kingdom ; and the latter portion a maas 
of valuable matter, which the man of science or the Christian may 
turn to the purposes of common good. Were this tract extensively 
circulated, and only a tithe of its suggestions put into practice, it 
would produce a greater change in the character and the prospects of 
aociety, than all the political measures for the next half century. 
One cEiatinguishing feature in the plans here proposed ia, that Chria- 
tiana of every denomination, anxious to follow the pattern of their 
Lord, can meet as upon common ground : and we have it in our 
power to say, that every one of the plana introduced here have been 
subjected to practice and the test of utility. The suggestion for the 
formation of a Society for the Promotion of Christian Beaevolenc«t ■ 
is excellent ; and when we find so many impostors, taking hold of tl * 
public ear with their schemes, which are often impracticable, and old 
entered upon from ostentatious or pecuniary motives, we think a sij^ 
ciety which should take cognizance of such matters, would be of tb& 
highest importance, and the most extensive usefulness. Tlie remarks 
on infant schools ought to be widely dissemiuated, as also the sugges- 
, tions for cheap village schools. But, above all ; the data reapectiug 
^ools of indtistty in agricultural districts, are especially deserving 
le attention of the philiintliropic clergyman. A body of evidence is 
Igught forward, founded on pxacticEiI experience, such as cannot be 
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resisted ; and if the suggestions here thrown out were foDowed up Irpr^ 
active exertion, it would, in a few years, change our rural populatiocs 
from their present degradation, into useful, industrious, and orderl3r 
citizens. We again repeat that the Philanthropic Repertory is a work: 
which the clergyman, the overseer of the poor, and the benevolent 
persons of every description should obtain ; and that its extensive 
circulation is calculated to be productive of a very large amount of 
practical good. 



Religion and Education in Ireland, By the Rev. E. Stanley. 
Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 

We have, on a former occasion, recorded our opinion of the Irish 
Board of Education, and their system ; and we need only add, that 
the tract before us most completely justifies our observations. The 
tract itself is the result of an excursion into the remoter districts of 
the western coast of Ireland, and the wild and comparatively uncivi- 
lized districts of the province of Connaught. With ike religious parts 
of the observations contained in the tract we have nothing to do, but 
we can most cordially attest to the truth of the remarks concerning 
the effects of the Government system of Education. The vmter 
turned his attention to Cunnemarra and its neighbourhood, a jdace 
where the peasantry have been in the lowest state of civihzation, and 
where of all places mental improvement was the least likely to be 
appreciated ; but the Irish people are not like the English. The 
following extract, strongly expressfve of the Irish character, testifies 
their feeling on the subject : — 

" Knowing the liabit of the lower orders, to mate their replies accord with 
the supposed views of the inquirer, — in conversation with a peasant, who was 
expressing a hope for the early establishment of a school in his neighbourhood, 
I rather roughly put the question thus, " AVhy so desirous for schools .•* What 
good will education do?" With an honest indignation, which I never can 
forget, he turned quickly upon me : " What good will education do ? Why, 
is it not education that will put us in the way of reading the word of God and 
keeping it ? Is it not education that will teach us how to behave ourselves ? 
What is a man, and what is a woman, without education ? They are as 
blind men, and blind women, walking through the wilderness of this world " 
— he laid a stress upon the word this, as if he was well aware that in the 
eternal world there could be no wilderness — and then added, " for is not God 
our great doctor and master too ? " On a par with this zeal for instruction, 
was the readiness shown, with scarcely an exception, by scholars who had 
made but little progress in learning. Travelling independently and alone, I 
intruded myself as a perfect stranger into some National Schools, which had, 
in all probability, from the loneliness of their situation, never been inspected 
by an examining visiter. I might regret that, in all those I .did visit, the 
masters were Catholics ; but in a country, where nearly the entire population 
was Roman Catholic, much allowance must be made for the difficulty of pro- 
curing any other than a superintendent of that persuasion, where remuneration 
was too small to admit of competition by teachers of the reformed religion, or 
of a superior cast coming from a distance. In Gal way, indeed, two lai^e 
schools exist, one for boys, the other for girls, containing about three or four 
hundred children in each, which may be reasonably suspected as liable to 
abuse. That for boys, being under the entire superintendence of a society 
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lUed ihe holy brotliPThowI^nit it wna vacalion time; anil though I con- 
vened much wilh the masier, witliout finding cause for comment or Waine in 
tha node of teaching, I had no opportunity of jailging of the elfecls from ex- 
amining the scholars. The piW schuul was also entirely under Catholic 
management in a coUTent; but, with this exception, tlie eslahltshment «as 
faultless; the children were cleiui, orderly snd apparently diligent. The 
hooka in their hands nerc some of those esoellent publioationB lately printed 

Sthe Board — and those «Lo know the Sraors de la Cfaaiite, hy whom the 
iication is conducted — their mildness, their lieiievolence, their zeal, in sea- 
eon and out of season, in the perforrnance of every good work— have only to 
regret that the Protestant religion can boast of no communities so exclusively 
devoted to (iod's service, and the beet interests of their fellow-creatures. The 
next lihat fell in my way was a humbler seminary, which would have escaped 
Tig notice, hut for the words " National School " inscribed over the door, iu a 
coantiy dreary as imagination can conceive, where, ax far as the eye could 
reaoh, to the very verge of the horiion, partial patches of cultivated moor 
land were intermingled with roclt and interminable peat mosses, a scene of 
solitude, leaving me to wonder where scholars could he found to fill it ; and 
yet, there did I lind a spacious room crowded with little children, ragged aa 
the master who overlooked them. I was received with courtesy, and a request 
diat the best class of readers might be called up, was immediately complied 
with. Aa a. teat of their intelligence, I first tried tiiem &om the hook of 
Seeond Lessons, published by the Board of Education, in which tboy acquit- 
ted themselves with a readiness and liveliness beyond my expectations ; but 
my chief object was to sound their religious principles, and discover how fkr, 
even under the circumstances of this lonely remote little school, tlie funda- 
mental priuciples of the gospel had been attended to. In the schools I visited, 
1 usually introduced the same questions, that by comparing the answers re- 
odved in each, a fair comparison might be drawn of the respective attain- 
ments and feelings of the scholars. As I noted down the answers, -immedi- 
aWy on leaving the school, I shall give them in the very words of the 
nkers, and leave the reader to form his own conclusions, wheUier an edU' 
lion productive of such fruits, ought, all circumstances conadered, to he 
>ported or suppressed by Protestants — to be valued as a mighty power, by 
Sich the Irish character may be soliened and puriHed, or held up to execra- 
tm as a " hol-hed of purely Romish principles, with just as much of the light 
and beat of nnsanctified knowledge as will be sufficient to run it up to the 
seed of infidelitv."* 

" Q. Who was Jesua Christ ? Ana. He was God, and he was man loo.— 
Q. And what did he do for me, for you, aud for all ? Ans. He died for us. — 
Q. Is there any other person, or any olliet thing, that we can trust to for our 
ntntlon? Ans. No; for sure isn't it lie that did all for us. — Q. And will 
all who put their toist in him, and flo what he has told them to do, be saved? 
AtiB.' Yes.— tl. WhatallT Ans. Yes, all, every body. 

* This last question I repeated three times, laying a stress upon the word 
ail. The answer never varied. When the master tanked me for my visit, 
Kttil hegged me to write my name in a report book, hitherto a list of blank 
kavee, as far as visiters' commenls appeared, could I do otherwise, as a 
Chriatisti minister, than certily, that in this Catholic school the answers of 
the scholars were scriptural and satisfactory? For the first time, as he read 
my certificate, he discovered the professional character of him who had cate- 
t^ised his class; and hii smiling countenance, end heartfelt utterance of 

Itiianks to " his reverence the Protestant minister," was one more corroboration 
jtO the many I had witnessed, that if yoa take an interest in the people, there 
L 



* See Gordon's X.etler Id Lord Stanley on his Irish Edacation Bill. 
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vfiYi he no lack of reciprocal feeling. In no other Bcbools, in patting thejuae 
questions, did I perceive any thing like a deviation from this admitted fio- 
ciple of the universality of salvation to all Christians, one instance only 
excepted, which I shall mention as a proof of the way in which particular 
errors may be neutmlised, by a general Christian education and feeling. I 
had examined a large class of children, and from them had, as bobre, 
received answers nearly similar to my questions, whether all who bebeved 
and practised the gospel would be saved — '' all, all, without exception." I 
then turned to a Roman Catholic Catechism, asking in that part of the fourth 
lesson on the Holy Ghost, "Are all obliged to be of the true Church?" to 
which the answer is, and which ihey of course repeated, " Yes, none can be 
saved out of it ;'' the authorities for which were, Matt, xviii. 17, Luke x. 16, 
John X., Acts ii. 47. " But," said I, "are Protestants of the true Church?" 
«» No."— « Can they then be saved ?" " No."--" But if ProtcsUnts beliewin 
Jesus Christ, and do the works required by God, will they be saved f" "Yes, 
for then they must belong to the true Church.*' And in the very next page 
to the question, " Who is my neighbour?" The answer is, " Mankind of 
every description, and without any exception of persons, even those who iujure 
us, or differ from us in religion — that \ve are never to injure them by woid or 
deed, in person, property or character — ^to wish well to him, and pray for him, 
and always to assist him as far as we are able in his spiritual and corporeal 
necessities." Let Protestants take a leaf out of this Romaa Catholic Cate- 
chism, and say amen \ to this the practical exposition of their creed. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The ChiWs First Latin Book, By W. Fenton. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Tuts is one the most complete Introductions to Latin which we have 
recently seen, and the Preface so admirably embodies ; what who 
think at all must think respecting the old modes of teaching this 
language, that to exhibit the principles upon which the book is drawn 
up, and the necessity of such principles, we subjoin the author's 
Preface, which will be read with advantage by the parent and the 
teacher. 

PRESENT SYSTEM OF TEACHING LATIN. 

" That the present system of classical instruction is radically bad, no one, 
it is presumed, in this age of intelligence, will deny. The grammar and 
dictionary method of the old school has so long been denounced, as ' irrational 
in principle, and inefficient in operation,' that to multiply proofs would be a 
mere * beating of the air.' The great desideratum now seems to be the intro- 
duction and adoption of some system which may be the means of obviating 
that disgust so universally experienced by those who are compelled to the 
drudgery of learning languages as they are at present taught, and of facili- 
tating their acquirement. Orthodox teachers have long been, and still are, 
crying out heresy! against the advocates of this intellectual emancipation; 
and strenuously oppose any thing like innovation upon what they term the 
'hallowed institutions of our ancestors.' But if the great body of the people 
could once be impressed with a sense of the gross absurdity to which children 
are consigned during their progress through the English schools:— if they 
could once be convinced that not one half of that time is necessary for the at- 
tainment of Latin and Greek, which is usually devoted to them in those *hal- 
low-ed institutions' so loudly insisted on by the 'enemies of scholastic reform.— 
if they could be induced to believe, that, owing to the tyrannous and vexatious 
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modes of tuition, two-tliirds of the students who devote a whole school-life to 
ihtme two languages, never reap any practical benefit from them, surely Uiey 
wnild be no longer silent on a subject of such paramount importance: — im- 
portance not only as regards the languages themselves, hut as regards the loss 
of other knowledge, which must necessarily follow from such an unreasonable 
portion being devoted to what might, on a more rational plan, be obtained so 
mnch sooner. 

^' Bat prejudice presents a stubborn barrier to scholastic reform. The ^ still 
small voice ' of reason has hitherto been drowned by the noisy sophistry of 
those whose interest it is to oppose any change jn schools, which would expose 
the * nakedness of the land,' or interfere with their worldly ease ; and thus a 
^rrannous bondage is entailed upon generation after generation, which is a 
cusg^ce and a curse to a civilized country. Biit we trust the time is fast 
approaching when the abominations of those ' time-hallowed institutions " will 
be brought to light, and that all prejudices in favour of ancient usage will 
vanish. — Those prejudices are naturally retained by all who have been edu- 
cated at schools of early foundation ; but they must give way with the pro- 
gress of intelligence, as a very little investigation will prove that the consecra- 
ted system^fif Grammar and Dictionary is *■ referable to a much less respecta- 
ble origin man primitive enactment,' and would shew that from its first stages 
of corruption, to its present deplorable consummation, its validity has been 
not only questioned, but denied by the highest authorities in literature and 
science which this country can boast It ought to be more generally known, 
that Locke, Milton, Ascham, and many other enlightened scholars, long since 
protested against the tyrannous mode of education prevailing in their times. 
Each and all perceived tlie unreasonable difficulties by which an acquaintance 
with the learned languages was delayed — we might almost say debarred ; and 
all proposed to abridge the labour of the student, by aifording more eifectual 
assistance in elementary learning. 

" What then was the great principle of change which they recommended ? 
lAfgral interlinear^ translations. As to the views of these eminent men, on 
minor points, though they were taken at different periods, and therefore might 
scarcely be expected to embrace the same objects, — nevertheless, they gene- 
rally coincide, and may always be easily reconciled. But with regara to the 
efficacy of literal interlineary translations^ they are all agreed ; and this is the 
principle which we take as the basis of the system of instruction which we 
recommend as the easiest, shortest, and surest guide to the critical attainment 
of all languages. This, we are aware, is contested ground, but we have ex- 
perience on our side, which is worth all the theoretical speculations that the 
enemies of scholastic reform can adduce against us : and we have abundant 
iota for asserting, that for the attainment of any language not one half the 
time is necessary, which. is now generally devoted to it. Formerly, boys were 
taught by the oral interpretation of the master; but when Grammars and 
Dictionaries were introduced, the onvs was thrown upon tlie shoulders of the 
pupil, and to tliis day he is compelled to learn, by his own solitary applica- 
tion, what his master is paid for teaching him. (Jral instructimh, on this plan, 
is absolutely necessary, but without literal interlineary translatixtns it would 
lose half its effect. * It is quite impossil)lc,' says a writer on this subject,* 
* that the oral instruction of the master to a numerous class of pupils should 
be equally adapted to the faculties of all. One boy may require the lesson to 
be construed to him twice as often as another of quicker apprehension ; and 
consequently, any given number of repetitions must either be insufficient for 
one part of. the class, or more than sufficient for another. There must be 
either a lass of learning or a loss of time. Whereas, when the English in- 

* See ** Essay on Locke's System of Classical Instruction." 

Vol. II. — Deceynher, 1835. n n n 
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terpreUtion is printed, and allowed to be studied by every member of tk* 
class, each may bestow just so much time as is necessary for a perfect xxaiat-^ 
standing of the lesson. Besides, the book is always in good humour wilh its 
reader, and is never tired of answering inquiries, or correcting errors : so tbftt 
it is accommodated to the tempers as well as the capacities of all : — ^neither 
disgusting the quick scholar by tedious repetition, nor discouraging the more 
backward by impatient remonstrance. Not that it tends to induce negligence 
on the part of the learner: on the contrary, the greater the facility of leaming 
correctly, the greater should be the accuracy required by the master at tbe 
time of examination^ Neithor does it preclude any exertion on the part of 
the master himself, which he may be desirous to bestow fVom his own re- 
sources. A competent teacher will always find sufficients occason for his oV 
servations, according to the different capacities and dispositions of boys, wldcb 
come with far more effect, when the lesson is in some degree familiar to all : 
and he will gain a vast deal of time for the communication of useful Imow- 
ledge, by being thus relieved from the mechanical drudgery of working upon 
each boy's memory. A purely literal translation may safely "be put into a 
boy's hands without a good master ; and a good master will still find proper 
place for *• searching questions,' when the time for its analysis anwes." 

'* The grand argument of our opponents, that ^ the more difficult yon make 
the attainment of any language, tiie more deeply it will be impressed on tbe 
memory,' is logically absurd ; else why not make it ten times more difficult 
tlian it is already ? Exertion, we own, is absolutely necessary on the pnpfl's 
part, as no valuable infoimation can be gained without. But we have no 
scruple in asserting, that ' the turning over of the leaves of a dictionary is not 
the species of exertion which will help a boy to remember bis leSson. Sudi 
an exercise can only impress upon his memory the trouble he has taken to 
learn it. The tedious labour of the search engrosses his whole attention, and 
the boy, when called for examination, very often recollects nothing more than 
the simple fact that he did look ovt the word.' 

" ' Contrasting this method with that of Interlineary Trdnslation, we M, 
on the contrary, that the time bestowed on comparing the original text, teo^^ 
hf word, with a good literal version, is entirely devoted to the gtcquirement of 
liie language. No tedious process of mechanical labour diverts the attention 
from the real object of intellectual pursuit : nor is a single idea presented to 
the mind, which is irrelevant to the purpose of mental acquisition. It is an 
acknowledged fact, that memory is chiefly aided by the association of ideas, 
and the more exclusive or definite the real or fancied relation between those 
ideas, the deeper and clearer will be the consequent impression. It is surely 
then less likely that a boy will remember the meaning of a word sought in a 
dictionary, where his judgment is divided between twenty different interpre- 
tations, than when the precise meaning of the word is expressly defined in a 
translation, and nothing else imposed on his attention. We might also men- 
tion the numerous artificial helps to memory afforded by this plan, which are 
of more importance to early accuracy, than is generally acknowledged ;' but 
our space admonishes us to be brief, and we must conclude by a hasty refer- 
ence to the use of this little work. 

" Before entering on its study, the pupil must learn his declensions : more 
of Grammar, in this stage, is quite unnecessary : then he may commence 
with the first lesson, which is previously read to the master, for tht purpose 
of gaining a proper pronunciation. The lesson must be learnt so accurately, 
that the pupil can not only give, viva voce, the English word for every Latin 
word, hut the Latin word for every English word. Each succeeding lesson 
must he learnt in the same way, being accompanied by a repetition of a por- 
tion of the Accidence. By die time that he has finished the brok, he will 
not only have gained a copia verbomm, which the old system could not give 
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" ' IB double the time, but will also be able to repeat his Accidence. He may 
An recommence the book, and his attention must be directed to the parsing, 
•D die substantives being first declined, and then the other words as may seem 
nu)9t expedient to the teacher, particular attention being paid to the govern- 
■wn/, and also to the rules, which may be learnt from Valpy's Grammar, or 
ADy other that gives them in vlain English; but care must be taken, that the 

Sipil's powers be not fatiguea by taking too large a range at a single exercise. 
06 year's study on this plan will do more towards gi^ii^gf the pupil a know- 
lodge of the lanfiniiage than the old plan will do in double the time. He may 
tlien enter upon Taylor's Caesar witn Translation, and proceed with his Virgil, 
Terence, Sec, works, whose rapid sale is a sufficient proof of their superiority; 
>Aer which he will be able to read any of the easy Latin authors without 
tnnslation, and will proceed with ease and pleasure. Long before he reaches 
this point, however, he must be directed to the analysis of the language by 
wUing and speaking it,* B.S it v/iW have occurred to all, that *the technical 
process above described, could not alone advance the student to the attainment 
of a sound scholarship. It is, indeed, as far as his own workmanship is re- 
gaided, little more than the raw material, which still remains to be wrought; 
bat if we have increased the facility of procuring tliis raw material, by throw- 
ing down the obstacles which would otherwise impede its attainment; or 
nther, if, instead of giving rules for the analysis of a composition which he 
knows not where to find, we have first placed the /composition in his hands, 
the time that has been spent in the preparation will not seem to have been 
wasted.' But writing and speaking a language daily, is the only means whereby 
we can expect to arrive at a critical knowledge of it, as there is no reason why 
we may not speak the Latin language, (so far as we are able, at this day, to 
acquire its pronunciation and construction) as well as any of the modem lan- 
guages : therefore, when the student arrives at a certain stage, he must com- 
bine reading with speaking and writing; and if the system be properly and 
energetically pursued, we have no hesitation in insuring a progress far beyond 
his expectations. In- fine, (to use a quotation made by Ascham from Quinti- 
lian,) 'by this exercise, are learned easily, sensibly, by little and little, not 
only the hard incongruities of Grammar, the choice of aptest words, the right 
framing of words and sentences, comeliness of figures, and forms fit for every 
matter, and proper for every tongue ; but that which is greater also, in mark- 
ing daily, and following diligently, the steps of the best authors, like inven- 
tion of arguments, like order in disposition, like utterance in elocution, is 
easily gathered up : whereby your scholar shall be brought not only to like 
eloquence, but also to all true understanding, and right judgment, both for 
writing and speaking." 

These remarks are too valuable to be lost ; and we trust that the 
book itself will be extensively used. By it the pupil will save time, 
the teacher will save himself mnch trouble, and the parent will save 
money. A writer of a work of this description is, in no small degree, 
a public benefactor. 



Menial Arithmetic and Expeditious Calculation, adapted to real Business. Il- 
lustrated bp genuine Invoices; unth Notes, Practical, Historical, and Expla- 
natory. By Charles Richson. F. De Porquet and Cooper. 

This is a book exceedingly applicable to mercantile matters, and ap- 
pears to have been compiled in the counting-house, amid general cal- 

* The author is preparing a work for this purpose, on the plan of his ♦• French 
Speaker;" but, for want of something more appropriate, any of the common exer- 
cise books may be used. He is also preparing a *' Second Book," with notes, &c. 
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dilations and real invoices. As such it is an invaluable book, an 
every young man about to enter business, ought to go through m. 
course of instruction in it. It is not the work for teaching mentaEF 
arithmetic, because there is a great deal too much of it — ^more than it 
is possible could be remembered or applied successfully in school 
practice ; the price also tending to exclude it from the mass of schools. 
But in every case where the lad who has been taught arithmetic, 
wishes a few extra lessons to initiate him into the fom^ of doing bu- 
siness, and to give him exercise in the methods, this work will be 
highly useful. The historical remarks on the various trades, and the 
methods of transacting business in them, the genuine invoices, ac- 
count of sales, the nature and use of invoices, and the bill system (bad 
as it is), are extremely valuable, and will assist the tutor in the work 
of "finishing" his pupil for the counting-house, and will assist the 
young practitioner in the counting-house itself. We have not dis- 
covered any thing new in the short ways necessary for mental calcu- 
lation ; but we have been much pleased with the sentiments of the 
author, respecting the importance of mental arithmetic, and agree 
with him entirely as to the necessity of its being universally adopted. 



A History of the Ancient Egyptians, By Charles Richson. 

This is a school book long wanting. It gives a succinct account of 
the manners, customs, institutions, arts, and sciences of the ancient 
Egyptians ; arranged so as to form a catechism or a reading book. 
The literary part of the execution is good, but the typography and the 
paper are very inferior. A book for which three and sixpence is 
charged ought to be printed decently : independently of this, the work 
is worthy of the teacher's notice. 



Scenes du Jeune Age. Extracts. Par H. Comillon. Edembourg: Chez. 

John Lindsay et Comp. 

A VERY pretty little French book, well calculated to facilitate the 
efforts of the pupil in the study of the French language ; nor is this 
its only recommendation, as the subjects introduced are such, as, in a 
high degree, to interest the pupil, and to take a strong hold upon the 
sympathies and the affections. The great error of the French in their 
works is, that they sentimentalize morality, and place it more in the 
manner than in the matter ; but this error forms no part of the work 
before us, which we think creditable to the good taste, to the head, 
and the heart of the author. 



De Porquet's Italian Phrase Book ; or^ II Fraseggiatore Toscano. By L. P- 
R. F. De Porquet. Third Edition. F. De Porquet and Cooper, London. 

M. De Porquet has been by no means one of the most insignificant 
of those who would bring us back to nature in the work of instruc- 
tion, and emancipate us from the tranunels of the schools. He has 
attacked, with considerable effect, the fortress of the old pedants, 
which is now happily giving way before the bonne wlonU of modem 
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B^UXdmasters, although their number may be numerically small. 
^Smnmar for breakfast, grammar for dinner, grammar for supper, has 
|«eii the rage of the schools till the mental appetite h^is nauseated upon 
% as Voltaire did upon his pullets. The method M. De Porquet has 
adopted in the teaching of language, is home out by the first meta- 
physical minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from John 
Locke or Roger Ascham, downwards; and by a more important 
dthough less popular personage than either of these in school esta- 
blishments, viz. — common sense. The practice has been grammar 
without conversation; without the daily rendering lessons from the 
Vernacular tongue into the language, ancient or modem, which is to 
be acquired — ^without the truly efficient mode of translating and re- 
translating; but M. De Porquet's method comprises all these: with 
him very properly grammar aids, but does not supersede the instruc- 
tion of nature, and of the paternal house ; and thus he makes the 
student desirous to investigate the rules of many grammars, because 
he has use for them in Application when he daily converses in the lan- 
gaages studied. Conversation is, indeed, the basis of the Fenwickian 
system ; we know well enough, that to converse in an ancient language, 
is beyond the pretensions of our profoundest classics, who have 
scarcely an idea of what was the pronunciation of the ancients. Many 
teachers, and many modes of teaching, are little better as regards the 
modem languages ; and we do not wonder when we hear young men 
declare, as is commonly the case, that no one can learn a language 
without he visits the country himself, and is forced into an acquaint- 
ance with it through his common wants. Now we think that the 
system under remark, will enable a pupil to acquire a conversational 
knowledge of the language ; and that by due care and practice he will 
not only be able to make the foreigner understand him, but be able to 
understand the foreigner. We have said enough to convey our ideas, 
in a general way, on the plan adopted by M, De Porquet. The Italian 
Phrase Book is only one of a series of books, published by the 
author, and to go into a critical analysis of it would be foreign to our 
purpose ; but we think it a duty to the public, and to the author of 
the Fenwickian system, thus to state our opinion of its merits and ad- 
vantages in the work of instruction. 



Charles Ross : or Truth and Fiction, Darton and Harvey. 

A VAST quantity of really useful knowledge is presented to the reader 
in this work, in a very pleasant manner : much of it not the common 
knowledge of the school book, but ascending to points, of which, in 
the present times, it is necessary that the juvenile pupil should be in- 
structed. It is one of those books which will lead the mind to en- 
quire further ; and no opportunity is lost to convey moral instruction. 



7%c Child^s Help to Self-Examination and Prayer. By Helen J. Herschell. 

J. Unwin, St. Peter's Alley. 

The pious authoress of this little manual conunences her preface by 
the following remark : ** Many persons object to all helps to devotion, 
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from the idea tliat after the heart has been changed by divine grace 
they are unnecessary ; and previous to this they are useless." Tkiii 
reminds us of the reasons of the barbarian who destroyed the library of 
Alexandria. '* If," said he, ** the books are agreeable with the doctrines 
of the Koran, there is no need of them : if they are opposed to it, 
they ought to he burned." We can readily believe that a very large 
class of persons are of the opinion here alluded to ; and that it re- 
quires more than the logic we are masters of, to make them think dif- 
ferently. Although these opinions are not to be changed in the 
grown up children of our age, they may be prevented in the growing 
ones ; and nothing is more likely to prevent them than this unosten- 
tatious little work, wjiich breathes with pure evangelical sentimentSy 
and which we cordially recommend to our religious friends. 



NECESSITY FOR THE INTERFERENCE OF THE GOVERN- 

MENT IN EDUCATION. 

Tub Report of the Committee of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
on the State of Education in the 'Borough of Manchester, is an elabo- 
rate account of the state of Education at Manchester, and contains, 
among a mass of statistical information, much that is valuable regard- 
ing the provision for Education in large towns ; as we have no doubt, • 
that if the same means were taken in other places, similar results 
would be the consequence. The Dame Schools are described as being 
in the most deplorable condition ; the greater part of them kept by 
females, but some by old men, who eke out their time by. washing, 
shoemaking, Sec. The schools were found in close damp cellars, or 
old dilapidated garrets. In one school 1 1 children were found, and 
the mistress ill in bed of the measles, and no less than 30 children 
confined at home with the same disease. In another school 20 childrea 
were squatted upon the bare floor, there being no chairs or furniture 
in the room, owing to the destitution of the master. In by far the 
greater number of schools there were only two or three books among 
the whole number of scholars. In others there was not one ; and the 
children depended upon the chance of some one bringing them a book, 
or a part of oite, from home. In another, a blind man officiates, and 
makes out his time by turning his wife's mangle. In the common 
day schools the masters are said to be generally in no way quahfied 
for the undertaking ; they take no interest in it, and show very little 
disposition to adopt any improvements that have been elsewhere made 
in the system of instruction, and are described to be in a most deplora- 
ble state of ignorance. Religious instruction is seldom attended to 
heyond tlie rehearsal of a Catechism. ; and mcyral Education^ real 
cultwation of mind^ and improvement of character, are said to be 
totally neglected. *' Morals," said one master, in answer to the inquiry 
whether he taught them morals, '* How am I to teach morals to the 
like of these." In one of these seminaries, where there are about 130 
children, the noise and confusion of the children was so great as to 
render the replies of the master totally inaudible. He made several 
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attempts to obtain silence, but without effect; at length, as a last 
efibrt, he ascended his desk, and striking it forcibly with a ruler, said, 
in a strong Hibernian accent, " 1*11 tell you what it is boys ; the first 
I hear make a noise. 111 call him up, and kill him entirely;'' and 
then, perceiving on the countenance of his visiter some expression of 
dismay at his murderous threat, he added, quickly, in a mort subdued 
tone, " almost I will." His menace produced no more effect than his 
previous appeals h^ done. A dead silence succeeded for a minute 
or two, then the whispering commenced again ; and the talking, 
Auffling of feet, and. general disturbance, was soon as bad as ever. 
The master gave up the point, saying, as he descended the desk, " You 
see the brutes ; there's no managing of them." Another master, who, 
to the grossest ignorance added a high consciousness of the superior 
excellence of his atablishment, as soon as he was acquainted with the 
object of the visit, began to dilate on the various sciences with which 
be was famihar ; among which, he enumerated hydrauUcs, hydro- 
statics, geography, geology, etymology, and entyniology. It was hinted 
to him that they had better take the list of queries in their order. 
R) you teach reading and writing ? Yes ! — Grammar and compo- 
sition? Certainly !— French ? Yes!— Latin? Yes!— Greek? Yes! 
Yes ! — Geography ? Yes I And so on, till the list of questions was 
exhausted ; answering every question in the affirmative. As he con- 
cluded, the visiter remarked, ** This is multum in parvo indeed." 
The master immediately replied, ** Yes ! I teach that. You may put 
that down too." The Committee met with two instances of schools 
^t by masters of some abilities ; but much given to drinking. They 
bad but one fault; but that, as Dennis Brulgniddery said, was a wapper. 
These masters had, however, gained such a reputation in their neigh- 
Whood, that, after spending a week or fortnight in this pastime*, 
^J could always fill their schools again as soon as they returned to 
^beir post. On one occasion, one of these moral and intellectual in- 
structors was met issuing from the school-joom, at the head of his 
scholars, to see a fight in the neighbourhood ; and instead of stopping 
to reply to any Educational queries, only uttered a breathless invita- 
tion to come and see the sport. 

The Mechanics' Institutions form a prominent feature of the Edu- 
cational Institutes of Manchester, and are alluded to ip terms of 
^tisfection in the report, but it is shown that they are not composed 
of the really operative class, and that although 1,232 members be- 
'ong to the Manchester Mechanics' Institution, not more than one- 
■^Ih heUmg to the class alluded to ; proving a fact long' suspected 
-W the bulk of the people are not yet alive to their degraded situation. 

In the concluding remarks the Committee state m general terms 
he results to which their inquiries have led them — 

*• 1. That the number of children returned as attending different schools 

'I'FORD A VERY IMPERFECT AND FALLACIOUS CRITERION OF THE REAL STATK 
^^ EDUCATION IN ANY TOWN OR DISTRICT WHERE SUCH RETURNS ARE 
*ADE." 

This is well understood by every practical man, and the Manches- 
^r Committee have demonstrated it a fact of tlie highest importance. 
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"2. That unitiiig this p^round of jndfi^ent with aehuil inspection of tb 
schools, and examination of the nature and g;cDcra] efficiency of the iiistnic 
tiou there received, it appears that the means of Education at present exiitinfl 
in the Borough of Manchester for the ]o\^er class of people are exirem£ 
inadequate, and are in general very little fitted to secure any of the reaUf 
valuahle results of Education to those who attend them.** 

This fact coupled with the one above make out in themselves the 
strongest argiunent for legislative interference of any which has been 
before the public. We know that what applies to Manchester, applies 
generally. Let a similar Committee investigate the Education of the 
metropolis, and they will obseiA^e the same appalling facts in eveiy 
street. We have ourselves witnessed school atler school in London, 
and the Education afforded, with very few exceptions, is almost farci- 
cal. In a great portion of the schools the masters are starving 
pining in garrets, or hving in alleys. The pul>hc schools, both 
National and Lancasterian, are in many instances sinking for want 
of funds. The masters complain, and justly, that no one comes to 
see them ; the books, in which visitors write down their names, an 
blank — ^not for months, but years together. One master we saw who 
was conducting a school on £ 37 a year (with four children) was pre- 
paring his own dinner in a loft over the school, which consisted o( 
with potatoes, a sheep's rvindpipe and lights, the last remains of a 
head and pluck purchased for Uie Sunday, cut into small pieces asi 
made savoury. On another occasion, we found a poor fellow banquet^ 
ting on what are called ''''fagots^'* a conglomeration of inexpressibka, 
the refuse of the butchers, and sold on hot tins, in Rosemary-lane, 
for the poorest of the poor. Indeed we could such tales imfold, as 
would make every man of humanity shed tears for those engaged in 
Education. 

The conclusion of the Manchester Committee is — 

" 3. That the cliildren attending the Dame Schools derive little or no bene- 
fit from their attendance ; and 

"4. That Infant Schools "should immediately supplant them. 

" 5. That of the children between the ages of Jive and fifteen, one-tltird avpfOf 
to be receiving no instruction whatever in any scliool. Now this one-third left 
to vice, ignorance, and depravity, is amply sufficient to contaminate all those 
nominally educated. They wait for them in the alleys, the lanes, and eorneis 
of the streets. Toss up, long taw, pitch cat the mott, hooky, bung, and cock- 
shy, have fascinations which but few will be able to resist ; and thus, vbile 
this partial education goes on, the evil Education should cure will never be 
remedied. 

" 6. The Committee observe — That of the children who attend tJie c&mxfon 
day schools, amounting to nearly 7,000, the greater part receive an extremely 
poor education, scarcely meriting the name. That it is chiefly owing to the 
ignorance and incapacity of the masters who conduct them, and that no ef- 
fectual means can be taken to render these schools efficient until proper setni- 
nuries are established for the instnwtinn of the teachers themselves, and till 
the idea is exploded, that the task of Education is the only one for which no 
previous knowledge or qualilication is required." 

This has been over and over again our argument : we commenced 
our magazine with this leading principle ; we have iterated it inces- 
santly ; and we thank the Committee of the Manchester Statistical 
Society for proving the correctness of our opinion ; if anything ca^ 
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eve woght to our arguments in favour of the Ei tablishment of an 
Edocational Society, it must be the conclusions which the Man- 
cfaoter Committee have fearlessly avowed. We entreat our readers to 
interest themselves in the formation of the Society alluded to, as it is 
odculated to be productive of the most important results. 
In conclusion the Committee very sensibly remark : — 

'^That no elementary scbool should be considered complete which does not 
tncb the Christian RdigioD, the English Languaf^e, the Elements of Natural 
SdcDce, Geography, Geometir, General History, Singing, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, Drawing, and the simple hinds of manual labour. That in Manchester, 
ttd generally throughout the county, the acquisition of Reading, Writing, 
aad Aritiimetic, seem to be considered as constituting the finished education 
«fdie lower classes; and that even these are very imperfectly taught; and 
tiiatthe real cnltivation of the mental powers, the softening the manners, the 
sqRovement of the character, instruction on moral and religious subjects, and 
aD the more valuable objects of Education, are touilly neglected and forgotten." ' 

These are facts and truths which should be rung into the ears of the 

public night and day— which should be forced upon their attention in 

evay possible shs^pe ; these are the things that those who call them- 

aelves the friends of man should cry in the streets, and preach from 

the pulpit, and thunder in the senate. What are all other Societies 

in comparison with a Society which should attend to these matters ? 

a mere mote in the sub-beam ! Seven hundred thousand children are 

bom in England every year, the greater part of whom luive to be 

educated for Time and for Eternity : ana yet the public look on 

supinely, and the government hesitates — 

*' Letting I dare not wait upon I would ; 
Like the poor cu^. i'the adage." 

Government must interfere ! the people cannot be educated till they 
do. Private subscriptions are not a fourth part adequate to the work : 
look at the subscriptions to subscription-schools ; and look at musters 
dining on half-penny ** fagots *' and " sheep's windpipes." It is easy 
to set money to build a school room, but it does harm to raise a school 
ana not to support it afterwards. The government must help to j)iiy 
the masters, and pay tliem fairly, else the Normal Schools will delejit 
their own ends. Let them make a good clever teacher, and i)ut him 
into a school where he is paid worse than a common mechanic — ^and 
''bat will be the result *? Why, that he will go where he can he pro- 
P«ly remunerated, and care nothing about the schools for which lie 
vas educated. Let the government then be not so mad as to set Vj) 
schools for teachers till they have settled liow tJie teacliers are to be 
*^]pported. In conclusion, we think that the Manchester Statistical 
Society has performed a service to the public greater than any private 
society has accomplished for many years, and we, in common witli 
our fiiends, return them our sincere thanks for their useful exertions. 



Vot. \l— December, 1835. 
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To the Editor of the Educational Magazine, 

SIR, 

Permit me to call your attention to a little work, from the pen of a veiy 
popular writer, which has heen long heforc the public, having passed throu^ 
eight editions. I allude to Miss Jane Taylor's " Limed Twigs to catch Yomi 
Birds,'' a publication that I am well aware Ands an undisputed entrance uito 
many families, and seminaries for young children ; but which I desire to sulmut 
to your consideration, whether it be not highly objectionable in its style in 
many points, particularly in those chapters commencing at pages 24. 50. 62. 
72. and 103.; in all of which the manner and language used by the cbilcliea 
introduced, is exceedingly unbecoming, blunt, ill-tempered, and contemptoons; 
while the words are not unfrequently either so low, or manifesting sach an 
improper spirit, that I have been compelled to remove the book from the use 
of the children under my care. 

I know well that in the present day multitudes of children are suffered to 
grow up with a bold, forward, noisy manner of speaking, even to their parente, 
under tne idea that to check this would be to break their spirits, and rendei 
them poor tame things; but for the sake of all who are desiring to bring up 
their children to any measure of that deference and respect which ought od- 
doubtedly to be rendered to every superior, I sincerely warn them against 
suffering a book of such questionable tendency to be admitted to the libraries 
of their nurseries, as the natural consequence must be to neutralize all their 
endeavours to inculcate deferential and Christian deportment, or child-like 
simplicity and subjection. 

The stamp is the same for the characters throughout the book, with very fev 
exceptions; and, as I would exclude such in real life from the associates of 
my children, I must carefully avoid bringing them forward as models in ele- 
mentary books of this kind. 

I am induced to offer you these remarks from a knowledge of the great 
weight that the name of this writer carries witli it, and from the very geneial 
use into which I know the book has been brought, now for more than twenty 
years, that conscientious and considerate parents, or instructors, may not allow 
indiscriminate admission to their families to any works, however unexception- 
able their authors may be deemed. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

ANNIE BUTTERFIELD. 

lOth November y 1835. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



THE DEAD LANGUAGES ^PROGRESS OF REASON. 

Froin the Edinburgh Chronicle. 

We learn that a farther decline has this year taken place in the number of 
boys attending the High School. And why ? Not because the Teachers are 
unfit for their situations, or negligent in the performance of their duties— for 
they are on all hands allowed to be able and industrious teachers of Latin 
and Greek — but because their exertions are almost wholly confined to subjects 
now generally allowed to be of little or no use in education. The boys are 
not leaving the High School to go to some similar seminary — the attendance 
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at the New Academy has also fallen oflf — hut to schools where, in the name 
of education, a knowledge of things is communicated — where, in the name of 
hread, they do not receive stones. It is a gratifying symptom of the tenden- 
cies of the times, that wherever useful solid instruction is conveyed, there 
increasing numbers are annually attracted ; while, in the schools devoted to 
mere words, without respect to ideas, the attendance is undergoing a constant 
diminution. It is not in Edinburgh alone that Latin and Greek are at a dis- 
count, but in almost every town in Scotland the " new-fangled notions" are 
making wiaiy with wonderful rapidity. 

No one, we are sure, who is capable of divesting his mind of prejudice, can 
reflect on the matter for a moment, without perceiving the absurdity of de- 
voting five or six years — to go no farther — of at most a very brief existence, to 
the almost exclusive study of a couple of languages, spoken by two nations 
many centuries ago, but now used by no people on the face of the earth, and 
which do not contain one ten-thousandth part of the information to be found 
in modem tongues. The use of language is to enable man to communicate 
with his fellow-mortals, and we therefore ought, in preference, to make our- 
selves at;quainted with languages actually in use. If there were no other 
objects to which the attention of boys at that age could be beneficially direct- 
ed, it might no doubt be profitable to dose them with the classics, rather than 
leave them to run about in stark idleness ; but, while there are so many sub- 
jects with which it is in many cases necessary, and in all advisable, that they 
should be made acquainted, it is sheer folly to persecute them with what can 
be of little or no earthly benefit to then* after it is acquired. 

It is true we often meet with attempts to point out the vast benefits accru- 
ing from the study of the dead tongues, but we never yet met with an intelli- 
gent account of them. No doubt we learn in their perusal, how maaiy gods 
and goddesses the ancients supposed to exist, with other interesting historical 
facts ; but as all their most important works have been rendered into good 
English, there is no necessity for studying the originals to become acquainted 
with these matters. 

To talk of the study being the best possible exercise for the intellect of 
youth, is to talk gross nonsense ; because, in the first place, only very subor- 
dinate portions of the intellect are exercised at all ; and, in the. second place, 
if the study of languages should be ever so useful in this respect, we have 
English, French, and other modern languages to have recourse to, of which 
it is otherwise so much more important that we should have some knowledge. 
Instead, it is sometimes stated, of the study having a tendency to form ha- 
bits of application, it has the very reverse effects, habits of idleness being the 
result with 90 out of every 100 boys. How could it be otherwise ? Kept 
closely confined to the acquisition of subjects in themselves exceedingly dry 
and uninteresting, and which, in spite of all they are told to the contrary, 
they feel can be of little or no real use ; the great majority labour just as 
much and no more as will enable them to go through the farce with moderate 
credit, or without a drubbing. Every moment beyond this is devoted to fun 
and idleness, or, where the eye or the taws of the master are too sharp to ad- 
mit of so marked a violation of decorum, to mere pretended application. To 
form habits of application, attention must be directed to objects in which tho 
individual takes a natural interest. If he is forced to apply himself to a sub- 
ject for which he has no taste, and in which, with all his exertions he makes 
but small progress, he must have naturally a large allowance of perse- 
verance to enable him to hold on. On the other hand, we daily see every 
obstacle overcome without any compulsory application in all the departments 
of arts, science, and literature*, by individuals possessed of strong natural ta- 
lents for particular pursuits. 

Beauties, no doubt, the classics contain, and some would persuade us that 
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a tenth part of our lives onght to he devoted to their acquisition, to enable 
to appredate those beauties. If human life extended to three thousand 
ten, instead of three score and ten years, this argument might have soi^:^ 
force ; but as it is, vre have no time to spare for such a purpose. We mx^si 
test content with the beauties of modem languages, which, we dare saj, ai^ 
not less wortliy of study and admiration. If they are, let us strive to improve 
them, instead of wasting our labour on dead tongues. 

We know of no one sufficient argument for devoting so much tise and at- 
tention to the classics ; and as the public seem daily becoming of our way of 
thinking, some alteration on the system of education pursued in the High 
School will speedily be forced on the Town Council ana teachers, ifhsterer 
may be their own opinions of the matter. 



SOCIETY FOB THE DIFFUSION OF MORAL AND ECONOl^ICAL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

From the Edinburgh Chronicle. 

The object of this Society is to incite the labouring classes to endeavour to 
gain, by the aid of lectures, a knowledge of the principles which will enaHe 
them to improve their own temporal condition, and increase their social hap- 
piness. In the School of Arts, lectures are delivered on Physical Science to 
the working classes ; but there the mqral and economical condition of man is 
not made a subject of study. In the Philosophical Association, this interest- 
ing department has occupied a large share of attention ; but the fees are fixed 
at a rate which is beyond the means of most working men. This latter diffi- 
culty, the Society now come forward to remove, by placing that knowledge 
which tends most directly to enlighten the understanding, and improve tbe 
heart, within their reach ; and it has occurred to the Society, that 1500 or 
2000 people contributing one penny weekly, might command lectures of the 
best description. 

The lectures were commenced by James Simpson, Esq. advocate, and were 
to be continued weekly till the conclusion of the course. The sum for ad- 
mission is one penny, and visitors of better circumstances are expected 
(although not exacted from them) to give sixpence. 

The following is a brief outline of the first lecture : — 

Mr. Simpson announced, as a sort of text, that Knowledge is Power ; and 
stated, that not only the present lecture, but the whole course of his intended 
instruction, nay, the whole reality of human affairs, will be found to offer a 
comprehensive commentary on that grand maxim — will, in every possible va- 
riety of aspect, only tend to show how, and why, and wherefore, that maxim 
is true. Baeon says that man would mould events to his purposes, if he 
could but know the combinations of circumstances which constitute the causes 
of events. Mr. Simpson familiarly illustrated the maxim, by showing how by 
degrees man obtained the knowledge that gave the power of navigating the 
ocean. This he did by an amusing description of the supposed first attempts 
of the inhabitants of Lothian to cross to Fife. He explained the term Nature 
as not only the works but the ways of the Creator, and begged his audience 
ever to bear in mind that Nature, although a convenient and reverent term, is 
only another word for God. Nature, he proceeded to show, is uniform in its 
operations, for Nature is the work of Him ** in whom there is no variableness 
nor shadow of turning." There is no such prodigy as a variation from Na- 
ture, if we ever saw one, for exceptions are only seeming, and themselves ex- 
amples of invariable causes not at the moment observed by uf. We trust ^o 
this uniformity in every thing we do. This uniformity is called Nature's Xtf'O 
bran^^' ' ""nto laws as innumerable as are Nature's operations. Knowledge 
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ii of these laws. Tliej arc Physiual, Orgnnif, and IntclJIi- _ 
The Earth tnovin); round the Sun in a. fixed orbit is a phvElcul li ' 
Jibutlding!!, mirliudieH, >Lru attntoted ti) it by a physical law. Mr. Si 
b hvK created much mirth, b^ an anecdote ufthe want of knowledgie on _, 
' ortanl point or a young wuman, who ha.d made up her mind to gtt to Vi^^ 
man's Land, and no entreaties o! her friendx could alter her culoniztug 
lesolution. She was one nkoming informed that Ibe world is as round as her 
jnncBslriiin, the inhabitants Tepresentin^ tlie piiis stack all round : ^he learned, 
oa farther inquiry, that Van Diema.n's Land was quite on the other side ; and 
site ai once saw that if ber head is upwards here, it, mtut be downwards tliere, 
and that she must walk like a fly on the ceiling. All ai^uments had failed, 
but tliis argument of her own furnishing preniiled ; she gave up the idea of 
going to Van Dieman'^ Land, and is yet walking about in Scotland with her 
head in its due jKisition. Mr. Simpson's exposition of the organic laws was 
equally clear and amusing. He showed by many familiar, and some ludi- 
(STOus, examples, how necessary it is t<) know and obey nil these laws. Bro- 
ken bones, and worse, follow disobedience to the physical laws, — safety, and 
comfort, and luxury, from compliance with them. Disease, in all its forms 
of suffering, comes from violation of the organic laws, and health and all its 
bappiiiess from obedienee. Oar ancestors snilered by agues from undrained 
landti, scurvy from ill-^ilied and holf-nutrid meat, and lejirusy from filth uf 
, body and dwellings (for Libberton, where the leprous were sent, was really 
Lippertown). Plague scourged them by fr&jueut returns. Edinburgh 
swarmed with swine .Tud dunpliilis. These were statedly removed by procla- 
mation, for the riding of the Parliament; and .Tames VI., when courting in 
nenmark, wrote an itUKioua letter to the Provost, to have tliem clenre'd away 
for his Queen, and the great Danish I/jrds who were coming with bim. He 
, dwells much upon the specilic abomination, and returns to it in a truly Hiyal 
, postscript: — " P.S. Mind the awine, and dinna forget the middens." As the 
boiu was, expired, bevond whicli the Leeturer said he never would go, he w( 
forced to postpone tlic intellectual and moral laws, the most interesting, 
aU, till the lecture of the following week. 

At the conolusion of Mr. Simpson's lecture, Mr. Sidney Smith gave 
explanation to the meeting of the objects of Uiis Society, of which the " 
Ij^i^ng is the substance: — 

^^Tj^e genius of knowledge iiud of philosopbjr," he said, " is essentially 
"—"'-— it can be confined within no magie eircle — it can be comprehended 
le limits of no cla-ss— it ought to be as free as the eiir we brealbe, and 
we drink ; because it is another name for truth — nnd 
,. lure, ami nature is universal. Our object has been 

to break down the barriers which have hitherto kept the people from Otose 
great truths which were created for their happiness. Tile views of the Society 
ccnncided with those so eloquently illustrated by Mr. Simpson. We want the 
people to be powerful — we know that they can only be powerful by the pos- 
session of knowledge— we feel that that alone is knowledge which leads to 
(Ociul happiness, and we know that there isiUO other avenue to happiness than 
ibrongh the gates of virtue. It is to open these gates, not to the jiecr in his 
dituiot, nor to the squire on his steed merely, but to the crowd of^wenrf and 
way-faring pedestrians, that this Society is instituted : or its object is ratner to 
furnish them with a key by which they may open it for llieinsclves, and to 
make ibem independent of those sleepy and sluggish instructors, who have 
Inthorto kept the porter's lodge, and who are not to be awakened nnd called 
to the door by any sounds hut the stamping of the horses and the rolling of 
the wlieels of the rich tnun's coach. A knowledge of physical science is not 
enough for securing happiness, and consequently, our first abject has been to 
'„ jiocure for our fellow-citizens lectures upon moral science, to afford them a, 
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](Qow]cd^e of tho constitution of their minds ; of the nature of human pas- 
sions, sentiments, and intellectual faculties; of the laws upon which their 
proper regulation and modification depend ; of their relation to external na- 
ture, and to social duty and happiness ; of the mutual influence of our merely 
physical and our mental constitutions; and of the principles of Education 
winch are deducible from these considerations. If these lectures meet with a 
laTourable reception, above all, if they strike root in your hearts, you shall not 
want, because we shall show you that you have the means of pcocuring 
instruction at the same and even a smaller rate in all the useful and instruct- 
ing sciences. By assembling in great numbers, and contributing the small 
sum of a penny, you may command the services of the most eminent lecturers, 
upon the equitable and independent principle of a bargain. Even, although 
persons could be procured who would lecture to you for nothing, it would not 
be acting independently on your part to accept of his services on such terms ; 
and it would not be just in him, because he could afford to give them gratis, 
to undersell other men of great merit, but less independent in their circum-i 
stances. 

" When Mr. Simpson was requested to lecture for this Society, he wished 
to stipulate that the lectures should be given without any charge on his part ; 
but we feel convinced that you will approve of our resolution, which was that 
he should be remunerated for his labour as a measure of plain justice to other 
lecturers. One important reason for doing so was, that unless he were regu- 
lai'ly paid, it would have been impracticable for us to have demonstrated to 
you tliat you were enabled to pay for and command tlie services of lecturers 
upon whatever science you chose, and to select them for yourselves. All 
surplus funds, after defraying expenses, which the lectures may yield, shall 
be applied in procuring other lectures — in still further, if practicable, reducing 
the price of admission — in republishing, at a cheap rate, useful books for 
distnbution amongst you, and in extending, by every practicable means, the 
principles by which we profess to be regulated. If any profit is to be derived 
from the lectures, the Society ore pledged to apply them exclusively for your 
benefit ; and if there be any loss, it will be sustained cheerfully by them, as 
a small sacrifice in so good a cause.'' 



PROGRESS OF BOTANY. 

It is pleasing to trace out the progress of knowledge — to catch a glimpse of 
the nothingness from which systems and sciences have emanated, particularly 
of such as now occupy the first attention of naturalists and philosophers. 
The following observations from No. 121 of Maun^s Botamc Gardener^ 
shows how rapidly the source of motion has advanced within the last two 
Qenturies — since the days of Toumefort, the highly-celebrated French bota- 
nist. Toumefort, Mr. Maund observes, " was bom in 1656, and his method 
of botanical classification was esteemed as far superior to anything that had 
preceded." He, however, was strenuously opposed to the doctrine of the 
sexes of the plants. The farina, which we now know posseses important 
functions, he even conceived to be excrementitious. At this period it sho'uld 
be observed, a vague notice only of the functions of the parts on fructification 
existed. Botanists, up to the 16th century, had made no advance in know- 
ledge on this subject from the time of the ancient Heroditus and Theophras- 
tus. It remains for our own countrymen now to enlighten the world on the 
subject of vegetable production. He applied his attention and his microscope 
to the mysteries of vegetation, and exliibited to the world its economy as 
connected with the functions of the parts of fructification. Although he had 
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no actual demonstration of the fact, he was fully convinced that the farina 
or pollen was not a useless product, but essential to the fertilization of the 
seeds. Toumefort's classes were on the figrure of tlie petals of flowers, hence 
he had hell-shaped, funnel-shaped, cross-shaped, lip-shaped, and others, 
several of which modem botanists find to be perfectly natural divisions. 
Linnsus began life as a botanist on Toumefort's system, and although he dis- 
carded it in his artificial arrangement, much of it may be discovered in big 
fragments of a natural method. On LinnaBus's fragments Tessieu built hiB 
more perfect orders, which, hnpioved by modem science, constitute the natural 
classification as now advocated by many eminent botanists. 



sailors' female orphan society. 

We are happy to state, that through the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Thos. 
How, of Fore Street, one hundred new annual subscribers (of 2*. Gd. and up- 
wards) to this Institution have been obtained since the Tea Meeting seven 
weeks ago ; an instance of success in individual exertion not often exceeded. 
We would, however, still recommend this Society to the public notice, as one 
of the most worthy and the most needing their support. Further subscriptions 
are still required, which will be thankfully received, on behalf of tlie orphans, 
by Mr. How, 14, Fore Street. 



EDUCATION OP THE ARISTOCRACY. 

On the first glance at the occupation of pupils in our public schools, every 
one is struck with the strange, not to say absurd, spectacle of young English- 
men being engaged from moming to night, through a succession of eight ov 
ten years, in learning the language, manners, geogiaphy, and antiquities of 
Athens and Rome, communities long ago extinct, and having but a very re- 
mote analogy to the political and social state of their own country. When 
this system was first introduced into our sokools and colleges, at the revival of 
letters, and even so late as the end of the seventeenth century, such a system 
of Education was defensible, on the principle of utility, and almost on that of 
necessity. All liberal knowledge, all scientific treatises, and almost every 
thing that was elegant in polite literature and in works of Hie imagination, 
were comprised in the Roman and Greek languages, while all the intercourse 
of literature and diplomacy was maintained in the I^ntin, as the universal 
langus^e. These languages, therefore, formed the indispensible basis, and 
even an integral and important porliori of the superstructure of a liberal and 
practical education. But who at this day would think of having recourse to 
Aristotle, Theoplirastus, or Pliny, for the study of natural history ; to Cato, 
Varra, and Virgil, for a knowledge of agriculture ; to Hippocrates, Celsus, 
and Galen, for instruction in materia medica and surgery ; to Archimedes, 
TheodoBius, and Diophantes, for mathematics ; or to Plato, Cicero, and Xeuo- 
phon for the science of government and politics; and so entirely has the 
Latin language ceased to be the medium of scientific and diplomatic commu- 
nication, that it is mre to hear now even of a private correspondence being 
maintained by learned individuals of different nations, on any literary subject 
in that language. The very foundations, therefore, of utility and necessity, 
on which the present system was built, have either been washed away by the 
lapse of time, or overlaid by the improvement and discoveries introduced by 
more recent diligence and genius. — British and Foreign Review, 
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THS QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

It is with considerable regret that uc learn from the Number of tliis excellent 
publicatiou now before as tliat it uill be its Iwtt Number. Tliis Journal Las 
now existed five years, and has been conducted witli considerable learuin^ 
and talent; and, altboupfh one of the least successful of the Society's pubh'ca- 
tioDB, has perhaps 1>een productive of more sterling value than any of them. 
It is a disgrace to the scholastic profession iu this country, that such a pub- 
lication should not be supported. Its object must necessarily be one o( 
improvement, it must expose errors and abuses, it must aim at mftkiflg 
things better than it finds tliem ; and in doing this, it mast war upon old pre- 
judices, and all the interests bound up with them. Under these circum- 
stances, and from the difficulty of obtaining writers, the sentiments of tlie 
contributors often spoke too free a language, and have often been consideretl 
political, and not a little irreligious, from cautiously (too cnntioosly perhaps) 
abstaining from the consideration of religious questions. But this had no- 
thing to do with its want of support, the cause lies far deeper : it lies k the 
apathy of the public on the great ([ucstiou of Education, and the determina- 
tion of those in higli places to let things go on in their old way. Anotlior 
cause for the small circulation of this work h:is been the great length of it*^ 
learned criticisms, and the want of sufficient skill to make a dry subject in 
some degree interesting. It could not be from its want of a party — it had its 
party, and was the organ of its party in educational matters — but it sinks be- 
cause its own party are not those who have education on their hands, and he- 
cause no other party will be reasoned out of their opinions ; while, on the 
other hand, that party who ought to have supported it, lie not mainly among 
the influential and the rich, but among tlie middle ranks, who had no appre- 
ciation of its importance or its high value. While the Journal of Education 
existed, it would have been our wish to hare followed in its wake, and to have 
lonsed the middle classes; and, without any pretensions either to its leaniinjj 
or its talent, to have done our best to have offered sound views rej^ardiug 
Education, where, not more from its high price than from its high character 
and just pretensions, the Journal of Education would not have found its way. 
We consider, therefore, the loss of the Journal of Education to our periodical 
literature, to be a great one, and one which the pul)lic must feel, although 
they may not he able to appreciate, the full extent of it. We need not say 
that it will he our anxious endeavour to supply that loss as far as our talents 
and means will allow us; although we are sensible we shall not he ahle tn 
press into our service the same degree of information and intelligence as has 
characterised that journal since its commencement. It will be our ohject to 
enlarge the Educational Magazine — to make it more fully what its title im- 
ports it to be — a Journal of Public Utility — to i)rcss into its pages all that caa 
improve and all that can interest the j)uhlic mind, not only on tlie question of 
Education iU:elf,'l)Ut on the still broader question, viz. on all that can he of 
importance to man, as a religious, as a moral, and as an organized heinp. I' 
will be our object to make it the text-book of every well-ordered family, ^ 
well as to i)romote, through its pages, the well-ordering of the school-nwni- 
We shall endeavour to make it a journal in which the public itself shall Vc 
interested — to make it the focus of all intelligence connected with iLeproL'rfs'^' 
of man — a journal of that kind of practical science which materially^ afTcct^ 
the well-being, not only of the community, but of the individual : andlh*-*^ 
we would do upon the principles of the C-hristian religion, unconnected wit^^ "* 
any religious sect, but strictly consistent with the word of Divine Truth. ^^' * 
would wish the Educational Magazine to be a religious publication, in th ^ 
fullest sense of the word — a work in which the Christian may look with coit 
fidence ; and which shall support, with all its might and means. Religion 
Education, Religion and Intelligence, and Mental and Religious Lihcrtv, a 
all times aad on all occasions. 
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